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SIE  EDWAED  BULWER  LYTTON,  BAET.  M.P. 


My  dear  Sir  Edward, 
I  FEEL  great  pleasure  in  dedicating  to  yon  this  Popnlar 
Treatise  on  the  principles  and  practical  details  of  the  Water- 
Cure. 

Nearly  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  your  "  Confessions 
of  a  Water  Patient "  dhected  public  attention  to  the  merits 
and  importance  of  hydropathy.  Your  liberal  and  en- 
liirhtened  advocacy  did  the  cause  much  service,  when  it  had 
many  energetic  opponents,  and  but  a  few  indifi'erent  fi'iends. 
Tlie  violent  antagonism  which  this  new  system  at  that  time 
encountered  has  now  considerably  diminished,  and  many 
dininguished  members  of  tlie  Profession  acknowledge,  in 
yirivate.  its  high  claims  to  consideration,  as  an  important 
branch  of  remedial  art.  This,  when  added  to  the  popular 
appreciation  it  ha,s  already  secured — as  you  witnessed  in  your 
visit  here  last  summer — gives  mo  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  in  the  coijrs^;  of  tim<;  it  will  receivt^  from  the  {Profes- 
sion that  cordial  recognition  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entilled. 
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Such  a  consummation  may  he  distant,  hut  I  leel  assured 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  medical  men  of  iliis  country 
will  discover  its  inestimable  value  in  private  practice,  and 
adopt  it  as  their  own ;  they  will  then  give  the  "  Water 
Doctors"  credit  lor  having  estabhslied,  in  their  generation,  a 
system  of  treatment  that  had  contributed  the  best  and  most 
lasliiuj  remedies  to  the  resomxes  of  curative  art  and  the 
practice  of  rational  medicine. 

Still,  in  glancing  at  the  future,  I  cannot  but  see  that 
posterity,  when  studying  the  medical  literature  of  the  10th 
century,  will  regard  the  fact  with  curiosity  not  unmixed  with 
incredulity  when  they  find  that  the  remedial  agents  most  prized 
by  themselves— the  potent,  safe,  and  simple  remedies  now 
used  in  the  Water-Cure— were  neither  appreciated  nor  recog- 
nized by  the  great  body  of  tlie  profession,  lor  more  than  50 
years  after  they  had  been  fairly  established  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  large  and  enlightened  section  of  the  people— 
plained  on  scientific  principhs-^xiA  their  great  curative 
value  exemplified  by  practical  proofs  without  number  luid 

\vithout  parallel. 

If  my  anticipations  are  verified,  another  interesting  pas- 
sage wiU  be  added  to  the  curiosities  of  human  progress,  and 
the  more  remarkable  because  in  every  sect  and  department 
of  the  profession— with  all  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  that 
exists-there  are  m,uiy  in  each  filled  with  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  advancement  of  rational  mediciue,  and  many  who 
have  already  contributed  theii-  quota  to  the  solution  of  that 
sublime  problem,  which  is  to  teach  us  how  best  to  save 
human  life  and  mitigate  its  suflerings. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Su-  Edward, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

JAMES  WILSON. 

Malvci-n,  Januarj  1st,  ISiT. 
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TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


It  mav  nahirall  j  be  pardoned  in  me,  if  I  feel  proud  of  tine 
fact  that  I  was  the  first  who  introduced  into  this  country 
the  practice  of  the  Water-Cure,  based  upon  the  system  of 
Priessnitz.  But  the  reason  why  I  congratulate  myself 
more  particularly  is,  because  I  feel  assured,  from  all  I 
hare  witnessed  before  and  since,  that  if  I  had  not  gone 
to  Grjefenberg,  or  had  failed  to  induce  others  of  my 
countrv-men  to  follow  me  there,  the  Water-Cure  woidd, 
in  all  human  probability,  have  been  unknown  in  England 
to  this  day. 

I  had  long  suffered  from  ill-health  ;  for  after  an  unusually 
long  professional  education  at  home  and  on  the  continent, 
dcToting  myself  to  it  as  my  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  my 
business,  I  entered  at  once,  without  sufficient  rest,  on  a 
rather  large  private  practice,  and,  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
had  become  diseased  myself.  This  pathological  condition 
con-aisted  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  duodeniim. 
a  congested  liver,  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  psoriasis,  witli 
frequent  attack.?  of  neuralgia— an  inveterate  compli- 
cation which  scientific  medical  men  know  to  be  all  but 
incurable,  and  rjuite  so  by  any  exclusive  medicinal 
measures,  i'inding  no  permanent  relief  from  the  best 
medical  advice,  combined  with  nearly  three  years'  con- 
tinental travel,  when  I  was  first  told  of  the  bold  and 
comprehensive  treatment,  which  a  man  wiliiout  any  profes- 
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sional  education  liad  ventured  to  make  upon  the  human 
body,  mainly  by  the  application  of  pure  water,  my  infor- 
mants seemed  to  consider  that  they  were  less  citing  a  great 
discovery  in  remedial  art,  than  a  new  instance  of  the 
audacity  of  empirics  and  the  credulity  of  mankind.    I  had 
reason  to  think  differently,  and  had  often  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  a  rational  system  of  hydrotherapeutics. 
Soon  after  my  matriculation  at  Trinity  College,  in  1825, 
having  already  studied  some  years  at  a  large  hospital,  I 
heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  greatest  professors  of  the 
day  the  following  remarkable  words  :— "  If  men  knew  how 
to  use  wafer  so  as  fo  elicit  all  the  remedial  results  which  it 
is  cajnihle  of  producing,  it  would  he  worth  all  other  remedies 
put  together  -r—Vwo^mg  sufficiently  the  grounds  upon 
which  Dr.  Macartney  made  tliis  assertion,  and  commg 
from  one  who  was  then  my  Magnus  Apollo,  it  made  a 
more  indeUble  impression,  perhaps,  on  my  mind  than  it 
did  on  any  other  of  his  large  class  of  hearers  ;  and  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I  heard  of  a  non-professional 
man  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  indicated  in  the 
dictum  of  one  of  our  most  profound  physiologists  and  best 
teachers.    I  did  not  hesitate  to  proceed  at  once  to  inves- 
tigate these  pretensions,  and  put  them  to  the  proof  m  my 
own  person,  for  a  period  exceeding  a  year. 

This  treatment  resulted  in  my  returning  to  Italy  m 
good  condition,  and  in  as  perfect  health  as  I  had  ever 
enjoyed.  When  I  left  Vienna,  I  weighed  9  stone  3  lbs., 
when  I  left  the  Water-Cure,  10  stone  12  lbs.  At  the  end 
of  three  mouths'  treatment,  I  could  walk  twenty  miles, 
and  eat  hard  cow  beef  with  any  man :  for  several  years 
previously,  a  walk  of  two  miles  had  been  Ibllowed  by 
exhaustion.  This  state  of  existence,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  was  a  pleasing  change  when  compared  with  the 
long  period  during  which  my  diary  had  been  the  record  of 
daily  and  nightly  dosiugs.  and  of  the  disappointment  expe- 
rienced from  the  failure  of  the  last  kindly-advised  course 
of  drug  medication.-ofteu  indeed  undertaken  to  pi 
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others,  and  contrary  to  my  owu  opinion  of  its  success. 
Nor  slioulJ  the  remark  be  omitted,  that  after  the  first  fort- 
night, the  treatment  by  which  I  had  regained  my  hetilth 
was  found  to  be,  if  not  a  positive  enjoyment,  at  least  a 
very  agreeable  pastime. 

Even  ijt  German}',  Httle  was  then  generally  known  of  the 
results  of  this  treatment,  still  less  of  the  theories,  upon  which 
it  was  grounded.  Staying  at  Vienna,  I  regularly  visited  its 
hospitals,  and  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  most  eminent  practitioners,  yet  I  heard  nothing  there 
of  the  ^^  ater-C'ure  or  Priessnitz  ;  and  when,  on  a  second 
visit  to  that  city,  on  my  way  to  Gra-fenberg,  I  asked  the 
medical  men — whom  I  had  consulted  for  my  own  maladies 
— why.  seeing  that  those  maladies  had  obstinately  resisted 
ail  the  orthodox  remedies  which  had  occurred  to  their 
science  and  experience,  a  tibial  of  the  Water -Cure 
had  not  been,  at  least,  suggested  to  me  ;  the  answers  I 
received  were  to  the  effect,  that  even  if  they  had  thought 
it  apphcable  to  my  case,  the  Water-Cure  had  been  but  a 
passing  whim  of  the  clay  ;  and  that  they  understood  the 
establishment  at  Gra;fenberg  had  been  already  abandoned, 
or  suppressed  by  government  interference. 

Thus  wholly  unknown  in  England,  and  its  beneficial 
results  but  partially  and  obscurely  recognized  in  that  part 
of  the  continent  in  which  it  received  its  origin,  as  a  regular 
8}-stem,  was  this  great  discovery,  w^heu  I  determined  to 
btroduce  it  amongst  my  countrymen,  and  make  of  it  that 
rational  medical  practice  for  wliich  I  clearly  perceived  it 
had  all  the  capabilities.     I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
tho  importance  of  what  I  had  to  do,  and  equally  prepared 
for  the  strenuou.s  opposition  which  I  saw  was  unavoidable. 
lev  medical  men  would  even  li.-iten  to  mc,  or  discuss  the 
rnliryanU:  of  the  sy.stcm  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  all  my 
ownfriend.s  inthc  profe.'i.'don  sought  to  dissuade  mo  from 
the  undertaking    An  equally  seriou-s  obstacle  to  stu-coss 
was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  prejudices  of  patients,  as 
in  those  of  medical  men.    The  deimrture  from  iircvious 
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baliit.=i.  the  imqunlificd  resign atiou  oi"  stimulants,  declaroLl 
by  the  doctor  "best  aequainted  -n-ith  their  constitutions 
to  be  necessary  to  their  support  "—and  of  palliative  drugs 
—which,  though  they  did  not  cure,  gave  "  a  relief  for  the 
thue"— vague  notions,  still  represented  in  imaginative 
caricatures  ^of  bodies  wasted  to  inanition  by  merciless 
sweatings,  and  gasping  for  breath  under  the  headlong 
rush  of  "descending  catliracts— to  say  nothing  of  the  "evi- 
dent insanity  of  lying  in  wet  sheets"— were  not  calculated 
to  favour  the  rapid  progress  of  an  attempt  unprescrdjed 
in  the  Latin  of  popular  practitioners,  and  unsupported  by 
the  cheering  advice  of  the  family  medical  attendant. 

Yet  that  the  progress  has  been  as  rapid  as  that  of  any 
other  important  addition  to  the  art  of  healmg,  none  can 
deny  :  and  ilutt  progress  was  owing,  in  the  first  mstance, 
to  1^he  widely-circulated  rumour  of  ray  great  success  at 
Malvern.    It  led,  also,  almost  immediately  to  protessioual 
visits  to  Gr.Tfenberg.  and  to  the  formation  of  new  establish- 
ments in  this   country,  in  Ireland,  in  America,  and 
even  in  Germany.  And  this  confirms  the  correctness  ot  a 
remark  made  to  me  by  a  retired  and  celebrated  German 
physician,  mentioned  in  my  first  hasty  brochure  on  the 
;^\er-cure.-viz.,  that  he  lamented  the  blindness  of  ks 
medical  brethren  to  the  great  remedial  adjuncts  oHered  to 
them  in  this  system,  as  well  as  being  too  old  to  begni  the 
practice  of  it  himself:  but  that  he  felt  assured.it  it  suc- 
ceeded in  England,  it  would  be  received  back  from  us  with 
greatly  increased  favour  and  appreciation.    The  number 
of  establislmients  founded  within  the  last  filteen  years 
flourishing  in  Europe,  and  not  least  in  Great  Britam.  a  test 
the  success  with  which  more  than  ordinary  obstacles  have 
been  encountered  and  overcome ;   and  if  I  may  witii 
humility  refer  to  my  own  instance  in  proof  ot  the  general 
fict  I  have  but  to  refer  to  the  small  house  in  whu-h  i 

J-   ■    . .  ,       ,1  lino*  n  f  nicr 


first  locatedmyself  ^vlthten  or  twelve  anx.ous  and  liCMtatmg 
patients,  to  the  eslablishment  since  bud  by  me.  or 
their  accommodation,  and  often  Idled  ^vuh  aoove  Mxty 
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invalids.— besides  manj-  others  who  jDi-efer  to  be  treated  in 
lodgings — submitting  erery  variety  of  disease,  with  appre- 
ciation and  oonfideuce,  to  those  applications  of  water  for- 
merly regarded  with  so  profound  a  terror,  and  held  to  be 
suitable  to  so  infinitesimal  a  minority  of  cases.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  several  years  many  of  my 
patients  came  to  me  with  grave  and  solemn  remonstrances 
against  their  temerity,  from  their  medical  advisers  or 
relatives— or  both.  I  may  also  observe,  that  if  I  had/ 
listened  to  persuasion,  or  had  chosen  to  adopt  many  of  the 
arts,  sometimes  innocent  and  justifiable  in  themselves,  so 
often  used  to  make  known,  or  propitiate  favoiu-  for  a  new 
discovery,  I  could  easily  have  doubled  my  practice. 

For  this  success,  steady  and  progressive, — not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  recommendation  of  members  of  our 
profession,  nor  to  the  predisposition  of  patients, — may 
I  presume  to  think  that  there  can  be  but  one  adecptate 
cause,— viz.,  the  cures  and  striking  ameliorations  that 
have  been  effected  in  cases  treated  for  years  without 
success  by  the  best  selected  remedies  of  the  most  noted 
practitioners.    It  is  the  patients  who  send  us  patients. 
And  in  hydropathic  treatment  we  have  this  advantage 
over  all  others  not  accompanied  with  a  general  re<nme'ii, 
enforced  by  example,  and  under  the  vigilant  eye  "of  the 
practitioner,— where,  whether  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
or  more  often,  from  the  incapacity  of  the  patient  to  spare 
from  his  vocation  or  pursuits  tJie  time  requisite  for  a  com- 
plete cure,  a  complete  cure  of  the  special  malady  is  not  ob- 
tained,—we  rarely  fail,  if  our  treatment  be  judicious  and 
rational,  to  improve  the  general  health,  add  largely  to 
the  vitality  in  the  .Rystem,  and  to  encourage  those  simple 
and  healthful  habits,  which,  if  persisted  in,  may  sullice  of 
them.=ielve.s,  in  many  cases,  for  ultimate  recovery.  Tlius, 
even  where  the  patient  cannot  assert  that  lie  left  his' 
ailments  totally  behind  him,  he  still  usually  repeats  to 
some  anxious  fri^-nd   or   f^'llow-sufr.-nT,  "  (hat  lio  cer- 
tainly Mt  much  better— that  he  regained  a  <lcgre,.  of 
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appptite,  sleep,  and  power  of  exercise,  to  wkicli  he  had 
been  long  a  stranger ;  and  that  while  he  saw,  during  his 
residence  amongst  us,  many  cases  to  authorize  the  hopes 
of  a  despairing  invalid,  he  saw  none  to  justify  his  alarm." 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
Water-Cure,  like  every  other  remedial  treatment,  requires 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  and  co-operation 
on  that  of  the  patient.    The  duty  of  the  last  is  indeed 
easy  •  it  is  but  strict  compliance  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed    But  experience  is  a  word  of  strong  import  when 
applied  to  a  practitioner  of  the  Water-Cure.    In  our  ordi- 
nary  modes  of  medical  treatment  the  young  practitioner  has 
much  to  assist  kim  in  tlie  formula;  and  doctrines  trans- 
mitted  through  a  succession  of  predecessors.    He  learns, 
for  instance,  by  rote,  when  cathartics,  diuretics,  sudoriBcs. 
or  bleeding  and  blistering  are  necessary,  and  of  what  drugs 
the  doses  may  be  composed.    But  the  medical  practitioner 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  Water-Cure  must  learn  for 
himself,  by  sustained  and  patient  exammation  of  mdi- 
vldual  cases  and  the  analogies  to  be  drawn  therefrom,  by 
what  modification  of  treatment  he  can  dispense  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  above-mentioned  remedies,  and  obtam 
from  the  simple  agencies  at  his  disposal  the  object  he 
requires  to  effect.    It  is  not  enough  to  prescribe  a  sitz 
ba  h  for  a  case  m  which  the  sitz  bath  is  beneficial-the 
question  is,  what  shaU  be  the  duration  of  the  bath,  and 
what  the  temperature  of  the  water.    And  though  I  may 
assert  that  it  requires  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
ashness  and  mismanagement  to  -^^^^^^^ 
any  way  dangerous  in  cases  where  vitality  i   jet  stiong 
S  no  organic  disease  exists,  yet  its  skillu^  adaptation 
lessitate:acertainamountofaptitude,wit^a^^^ 


necessii-aies  a  cci  i'U,iu.   i         ■  ...  . 

•udgment  which  can  only  come  from  a  ong  iamilun  ty 
wS  the  application  of  its  processes  to  the  varying  phe- 
:  tna  of  disease,  and  the  various  idiosyncrasies  o^  c.i.  - 
tntion.  And  after  a  more  lengthened  expc  erne  I  s  .11 
deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  repeat  the  advice  I 
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wrote  in  lS-10,  viz..  that  he  who  purposes  entering  on  the 
practice  of  the  Water-Cure,  should  Jami/iarizehimse]^  with 
the  diiierent  processes,  by  submitting  his  own  person  to 
their  application,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  under- 
stand their  eflects.  jNTo  valid  objection  can  be  made  to 
this  excellent  practical  sti;dy, — if  the  student  be  ailing  or 
out  of  condition,  his  time  will  be  spent  with  a  double  profit ; 
if  he  be  already  in  health,  it  will  be  found  an  agreeable 
undertaking.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked,  by 
medical  men  under  my  care,  that  an  intelligent  non-pro- 
fessional patient,  after  a  week's  treatment,  had  a  more 
clear  and  just  appreciation  of  the  AVater-Cure  than  all 
their  medical  friends,  and  that  they  were  surprised  to  find 
how  erroneous  had  been  their  own  preconceived  notions. 

In  the  meanwhile,  no  greater  benefit  can  be  conferred 
on  this  system  than  the  addition  to  our  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  by  principles  drawn  from  facts  submitted  to 
personal  knowledge.  I  have,  therefore,  given  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases,  so  authenticated  that  the  facts  cannot  be 
doubted  by  the  most  sceptical  or  unwilling.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  cited,  the  patient  relates  his  own  case, 
affording  the  reader  an  opportunity  whereby  he  may  judf^e 
of  the  impressions  produced  by  the  Water-Cure  treatment 
on  a  variety  of  non-medical  invalids.  Eveiy  science  and 
every  art  must  have  its  appropriate  literatiu-e.  Hence  I 
have  given  up  my  leisure  for  several  years  to  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work,— partly  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the 
principles  upon  which  the  hydropathic  treatment  is  founded, 
—partly  for  the  u.se  of  my  patients  here,  as  well  as  the 
many  with  whom  I  correspond,— partly  to  afibrd  the 
aasidtance  of  an  extended  experience  of  its  operations 
to  those  wlio  rnay  undertake  to  administer  it,  with  defec- 
tive opportunities  for  acquiring  the  preliminary  knowledge. 
For  it  miwt  be  owned  that  the  AVatcr-Cure  is  subjectcd'^to 
thi.=)  pecTiliar  disadvantage  ;  ignored  by  the  great  body  of 
the  profes.sion,  it  is  liable  to  fall  into  i^r,ior;nit  or  eiripi- 
rical  hands  :  a  man  little  inHtruclcd  by  a  jjrofes.sional  eduea- 
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tion,  sometimes, — since  drugs  are  supposed  to  be  dispensed 
witli,— liolding  it  unnecessary  to  he  instructed  at  all, 
resolves  to  set  up  for  a  water  doctor.  He  passes,  per- 
haps, a  few  weeks  at  a  Water -Cure  establislmient, 
familiarizes  liis  eye  to  the  mechanism  of  the  processes, 

 ^-ell  if  he  condescend  to  do  so  much— and  fancies 

he  has  only  to  find  some  convenient  spot  where  good 
water  can  be  had  for  nothing,  in  order  to  advertise 
for  patients,  and  when  the  patients  are  found,  to  wi-ap 
them  snugly  in  wet  sheets,— request  them  to  seat  them- 
selves twtce  or  thrice  a  day  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
—wear  a  compress— and  imbibe  a  certain  number  of 
quotidian  pints  from  the  spring.  Lamentable  will  he  find 
his  error ;  more  lamentable  still  will  be  the  error  of  many 
of  his  confiding  patients.  It  is  true,  that  even  thus  he 
may  not  produce  serious  or  irremediable  disorder,  but 
rarely  indeed  will  he  blunder  upon  a  cure,  when  the  cure 
is  not  within  easy  reach. 

Expcrknce  is  thejirst  requisite ;  but  that  experiencemust, 
as'a  tTCMr^r  TOle,'be  a^quired  by  a  man  who  has  learnt  how 
to  use  it  by  disciplined  observation  and  physiological  studies, 
—studies  not  to  be  left  with  his  books  on  the  shelves  of 
his  hbrary.  but  for  common  use  at  the  bed-side,  and  m 
his  daUy  intercourse  with  his  patients.    It  is  true  that  the 
genius  of  an  inventor,  for  which  there  is  no  law,  enabled 
Pricssnitz  to  discover  many  of  the  secrets  by  which  2^ature 
operates  iu  curing  and  arresting  disease  through  the 
ao-encies  of  water  ;  and  his  singvilar  penetration,  aided  by 
the  vast  rancre  of  his  practice,  often  stood  him  m  lieu  of  a 
scientific  education.    But  it  is  no  ungratefid  irreverence  to 
so  great  a  benefactor  to  say  that  he  would  have  been 
saved  from  many  serious  errors,  and  accomplished  stil 
more  triumpliant  results,  if  he  had  united  to  his  natural 
.renins  a  professional  education.     And  this  indeed  he 
practically  acknowledged,  since  every  year  he  saw  the 
neccs'^itv'of  modifying  his  original  treatment;  and  he 
was  to '  the  last  improving  his  practice,  upon  prmciples 
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wlik'li  would  have  beeu  familiar  to  liim  in  the  first 
few  years,  had  he  learnt  all  that  we  know  of  the  ma- 
chiuery  :md  fimetions  to  which  hi3  excellent  remedial 
processes  wei"e  applied.  Instead,  therefore,  of  exclaiming 
with  the  inconsiderate,  '•  If  Priessnitz  could  accomplish 
such  results  without  elementary  professional  knowledge, 
why  shoidd  not  any  man  equally  unscientific  undertake  the 
same."' — we  should  rather  say,  What  should  be  the  re- 
sults in  the  hands  of  well-informed  medical  men  of  talent 
and  experience  ?"  The  uneducated  Arkwright  might  hit 
upon  an  invention  which  has  added  infinite  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  nations,  but  that  is  no  argument  in  favour  of 
the  nesrlect  of  science  ;  and  to  carry  on  the  invention 
of  Arkwright,  science,  on  the  contrary,  sharpens  its  training, 
and  increases  the  circle  of  its  disciples. 

I  mtist  acknowledge,  however,  that  Priessnitz  had  some 
advantages  in  aid  of  his  genius,  and  coimterbalancing 
the  defects  of  his  education;  his  mind  was  not  warjjed  by 
the  all  but  unavoidable,  and  sometimes  unconc]Uerable 
prejudices  of  too  exclusive  an  education.  In  the  many 
patients  who  sought  his  aid,  he  saw  only  the  injurious 
effects  of  drugs  ;  of  their  uses  and  remedial  properties  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  ;  he  had,  therefore,  no  alternative 
in  any  ditficulty,  but  to  seek  the  aid  of  water,  and  find  out 
the  mode  of  apphcation  which  would  produce  the  effect 
desired.  This  state  of  matters  necessarily  c^uickened  his 
intuitive  perceptions  and  inventive  genius,  and  he  ventured 
with  perfect  safety  and  success  on  different  applications  of 
his  one  remedy,  wliich  a  man  differently  placed  woidd  not 
have  dared  to  attempt.  During  one  of  our  conversations  I 
ehcited  from  him  the  remark,  that  he  believed  he  would 
have  fallen  .short  of  liis  actual  di.scoveries,  had  he  persisted 
in  li.stenirig  to  the  reading  of  medical  works,  lie  said 
their  contradietion.t  confused,  and  would  have  deterred 
him  from  n.-ing  hi.s  own  faculties,  in  studying  the  simple 
book  of  Nature,  and  the  remedial  pow(;r  of  waler. 

He  had,  besides,  advantages  on  wiiicli  no  Liignsluiian 
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can  count;  an  evident  one  was  in  the  remote  and  Utile 
accessible  situation  of  his  estabhshment;  they  who  \in- 
dertook  a  long  and  difficult  journey  were  prepared  to 
give  his  treatment  a  full  and  lengthened  trial;  if  he 
mistook  the  right  treatment  in  the  fii-st  instance,  he  had 
ample  tnne  to  repair  the  error ;  and  in  chrome  disease 
time  is  required  to  cure,  however  well  chosen  and  adminis- 
tered the  remedies  may  be.    In  this  country,  barely  one 
in  a  hundred  ever  gives  the  Water-Cure  a  fair  chance,  and 
therefore  few  know  the  extent  to  which  its  remedial 
effects  can  be  carried  when  judiciously  applied.  Another 
advantage  was  in  the  general  character  of  his  patients.  The 
class  of  invalids  most  difficult  to  treat,  and  for  which  treat- 
ment requires  the  nicest  care,  the  most  thoughtful  consi- 
deration, and  perhaps  the  most  refined  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology and  pathology,  is  as  rare  in  Germany  as  numerous 
in  En-land  ;-it  is  the  class  comprised  in  the  appellation 
of    nervous  patients,"-those  in  whom  the  nervous  centres 
and  digestive  organs  have  passed  from  a  physiological  to 
a  pathological  condition.    Every  phase  of  civilization  en- 
genders, to  a  great  extent,  its  own  complaints.    Om-  lore- 
fathers  living  much  in  the  open  air,  but  overtasking  the 
stomacii  with  wine  and  heavy  food,  had  a  certain  amount 
of  condition,  with  obtuse  nerves  and  well-developed  mus- 
cles  but  they  had  the  maladies  of  gluttons,  and  the  dis- 
ease's induced  by  excesses  of  alcohol.    Our  contempo- 
raneous generation  has  reformed  the  excesses  of  the  table. 
The  three-bottle  man  has  disappeared;  drunkenness  is  no 
lon-er  the  boast  of  the  gentleman,  it  rcmams  as  the  vice 
of  the  ignorant,  or  of  the  unfortunate  whose  once  tempo- 
rary relief  has  become  a  confirmed  habit;  but  m  our  day 
the  Jiead  is  overtasked.  . 

We  see  that  in  proportion  as  education  has  mcreased  the 
rancre  of  competition  and  the  stimulus  to  rise  m  the  world, 
ener^nes  are  strained,  and  emotions  excited,  to  the  circum- 
ei-ence  of  a  circle  constantly  expandmg.    Ihe  passion  of 
contest,  and  the  ambition  to  succeed,  which  were  tormeily 
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couGned  to  a  few,  now  extend  wherever  man,  no  longer 
contented  with  his  position,  can  strive  for  reputation,  or 
specul.ito  for  gold.  To  one  kind  of  philosopher  there  is 
in  this  change  but  a  pleasing  symptom  of  the  activity  and 
intelligence  of  an  improved  social  .state ; — he  sees  its 
results  in  the  augmented  wealth  of  nations,  in  the  triumphs 
of  science,  and  the  increase  of  national  power.  To  the 
reflecting  medical  man  the  prospect  is  more  alloyed.  He 
sees  how  dearly  the  body  pays  the  penalt}^  exacted  by  the 
labours  of  the  mind ;  how  its  tissues  degenerate  in 
structure :  and  how  complicated  nervous  disorders  begin 
to  occupy  a  prominent  rank  in  the  catalogue  of  human 
sufferings.  Happy  would  it  be  for  man  if  he  could 
task  his  brain  as  a  machine  separate  from  his  abdominal 
viscera.  Love  is  not  the  onl}--  passion  which  controls 
the  pulse  and  usurps  the  heart ;  ambition  is  as  imperious 
a  tyrant  over  the  emotions,  and  it  often  exercises  a  sway 
as  absolute  over  the  small  tradesman  toiling  for  the  plate- 
glass  windows  to  his  shop,  and  looking  forward  to  his  rank 
in  the  municipality  of  his  native  town,  as  over  the  higher 
ffrades  possessed  with  worldly  ambition. 

Thus  iiope  and  fear  are  constantly  preying  on  the  system : 
and  Fear,  mixing  its  thick  darkness  with  the  radiancy  of 
Hope.bege's  the  uncertain  hue  of  fi2ii£ii'' — the  inexorable 
anxiety  which  lies  down  with  its  victim  at  night,  and  walks 
at  his  side  by  day.  Persevering  competition  is  one  state  of 
chronic  nervous  excitement.  It  is  clear  that  the  number  of 
such  brain  and  gastro-hepatic  sufferers  must  be  in  ratio  to 
the  social  circumstances  which  influence  the  causes  of  com- 
petition,— to  the  freedom  of  institutions,  to  the  spread  of 
education,  to  the  command  of  monied  capital  in  commercial 
enterprise  and  adventurous  speculation,  to  the  degree  of 
respf.-ct  afforded  to  the  gains  of  wealth  and  the  acquisition 
of  worldly  .station.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  America 
and  in  Great  Britain  nervous  di.sorders  shoidd  pre-enii- 
n<;ntly  flouri-li — lux-jriant  in  the  crop  and  infinite  in  tho 
variety — from  the  dulness  of  that  hypochondria  in  which 
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tlie  patient  feels  mournfally  ill,  he  tnows  not  how  nor 
wliere,  to  the  iron  gripe  of  the  neuralgia,  which  fastens  on 
a  spot  and  makes  existence  a  torture. 

'  It  is  but  just  now  that  an  intelligent  American  patient 
has  been  saying  to  me,  that  if  I  visited  the  new  country  I 
should  find  an  unlimited  field  for  the  study  of  genuine 
ramolUssement,  or  softening  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord, 
■with  insanity,  paralysis,  and  neuralgia,  in  all  their  varieties  ; 
to  these  are  added  all  the  formidable  conditions  of  disorders 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;  but  business  cannot  be  arrested — 
the  niiin  of  progress  or  ambition  must  go  ahead  ; — but  so 
that  he  succeeds,  he  heeds  not  the  shortening  of  an  exis- 
tence already  sufficiently  brief.  As  soon  as  he  can,  he  bolts 
his  food,  and  hastens  to  his  store  ;  there,  with  the  indomi- 
table perseverance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  however  suflering 
he  may  be,  continues  his  work, — and,  to  enable  him  to  do 
this,  alcohol  in  every  shape  is  poured  down  to  smother 
for  a  while  the  torments  of  dyxpcq^sia. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  active  civilizer  of  the  globe,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  more  particularly  the  nervous  patient. 
Patients  of  this  kind,  however,  were  not  so  largely  known 
to  Priessnitz,  and  he  fiiiled  to  recognise,  as  he  might  have 
done,  this  class  of  complaints.  It  was  soon  evident  to  me, 
that  he  had  not  much  ajjinitivc  sympathy  with  them. 
Hence,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  course  of  this  work,  his 
treatment  was  deficient.  In  the  list  of  his  remedies,  he 
overlooked  the  restorative  anodyne  of  ■)T7;o,se,— few.  indeed, 
turn  it  to  account,  or  appreciate  all  that  the  word  com- 
prises. He  went  on  too  resolutely  with  stimulants  and 
reactions, and  thepatientmust  always  be  labouring  too  much 
to  get  well ;  he  did  not  understand  sufficiently  that  nature 
•would  often  help  him  the  best,  in  many  of  these  cases,  if 
treated  quietly,  and  left  more  to  herself 

My  attention  has  been  naturally  directed  to  this  large 
class'  of  complaints,  and  I  believe  I  have  been  the  more 
successful  in  their  treatment,  inasmuch  as  I  have  experi- 
enced and  studied  in  my  own  person  the  very  ailments  I 
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have  so  often  cured,  and  kuow  wliat  delicacy  ot  manage- 
meut  is  required  by  the  unstrung  and  aching  nerves,  wliicli 
it  is  as  injudicious  as  fruitless  to  attempt  to  bully  into  tone. 
The  ills  that  the  infinite  variety  of  moral  and  physical 
fretting  ot\en  produce  in  the  nervous  centres  and  digestive 
organs,  can  no  more  be  cured  by  exaggerated  and  un- 
reasonable water-treatment,  than  by  high  feeding  and 
physic-taking. 

Priessnitz,  in  his  self-taught  theories  and  practice,  set  ^-  j 
out  on  one  broad  principle,  admirable  indeed  in  itself,  but 
which  he  often  carried  to  an  extreme.  In  the  treatment  of 
chronic  disease,  his  leading  idea,  it  appeared  to  me,  was 
t2_restore_  the  whole  man.— to  give  him  new  flesh  and 
blood  :  and  if  he  could  accomplish  this,  he  trusted  that  all 
local  diseases  and  their  .symptoms  would  disappear.  He 
did  not  apply  himself,  therefore,  as  much  to  the  dis- 
turbmg  cause  as  he  should  have  done,  but  too  often  rested 
satisfied  with  the  exclusive  endeavour  to  build  up  a  new 
system  in  the  whole  patient.  Hence,  he  did  not  examine  ' 
the  tongue,  or  understand  its  indications— indispensable  to 
accurate  diagnosis,— nor  did  he  feel  the  pulse.  He  looked 
steadily  into  the  eye  ;  he  noted  the  condition  of  the  skin  ; 
he  showed  great  experience  in  computing  the  amount  of 
vital  power  to  which  to  proportion  his  treatment,  and  he 
went  to  work  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  patient  on  sound 
general  principles.  If  he  did  not  discover  the  precise  seat 
and  nature  of  the  diseased  condition  which  impeded  the 
recon.-lruction,  it  gave  him  but  little  anxiety  ;  "  the  water," 
he  sail,  "will  find  it  out,  and  help  nature  to  produce'a 
cri.^is  of  her  own."  It  mu.«t  be  conceded  that  (  his  theory, 
aiming  not  .so  mucli  at  the  repair  of  any  part  as  the  re- 
building of  the  whole  body,  would  often  i)rod»ce  striking 
and  permanent  re.suit.s,  when  the  patient  could  spare  the 
time.  But  now  we  are  enabled,  by  directing  our  lirst 
att/intion  to  thej7^movvil_^^ 

disea-serl  condition  it.seif— greatly  to  abridge  the  process 
of  recover}-,  to  lighten  the  eflorts  of  nature  for  her  nvvn 
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relief,  and,  in  tlie  majority  of  cases,  to  avoid  that  revo- 
lution of  tlie  system  wbieli  he  classed  under  the  general 
appellation  of  crisis,  and  to  which  his  patients  were  ai.'cus- 
tomed  to  look  as  the  ^Yished-for  and  necessary  evidence  of 
a  cm-e. 

In  short,  it  was  the  nahiral  error  of  a  self-taught  man 
like  Priessnitz,  who  had  so  long  witnessed  the  wonderfnl 
changes  from  disease  to  health,  produced  by  his  simple 
treatment,  to  regard  the  Water-Cure  in  some  measure  as 
the  alchemists  regarded  the  elixir  of  life— all  that  were 
curable  were  equally  to  be  restored  to  health  and  to  vigour, 
provided  only  the  elixir  was  sufficiently  administered. 
Iritis  the  great  object  of  physiological  and  pathological 
/science  to  remove  from  the  system  of  the  original  inventor 
I  the  charge  of  empiricism,  to  ascertain  the  disease  to  be 
'  dealt  with,  and  to  apply  the  various  modifications  of 
'i  treatment  with  nicety  and  skill,  according  to  the  true 
principles  of  railonal  medicine.   And  it  is  in  order  to  prove 
1  that  this  can  be  done,  and  in  what  way  physiologically  the 
i  principles  of  doing  it  are  to  be  enforced,  that  in  the  course 

■  of  my  work  I  have  given  a  comprehensive  explanation  of 

■  the  principles  of  physiology  and  pathology,  and  the  details 
of  hydropathic  treatment.  It  is  my  desire  to  make  clear  to 
non-professional  readers  the  laws  by  which  tlie  Water-Cm-e 
becomes  a  really  curative  art,  according  to  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  which  well-educated  medical  men  will,  I 
venture  to  hope,  admit  to  be  scientifically  correct. 

V  The  Water-Cure  is  not  an  incongruous  prescription  m- 
eomprehensiblo  to  a  layman  or  a  physiologict,  nor  is  it 
a  patent  medicine  the  ingredients  of  which  are  to  be 
jealously  concealed.  Its  advocates  court  inquiry  into  all  its 
mysteries.  Andberelmay  mention. that  its  curative  results, 
fu-  from  being  confined  to  chronic  diseases,  will  be  equally 
found  in  the  treatment  of  acute  cases.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  former,  it  may  be  said,  not  without  justice,  that 
pure  air,  appropriate  diet,  exer.nse.  and  early  liours.  com- 
bined with  a  lengthened  period  of  scientific  management, 
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coucrioiite  their  iraportaut  quota  to  the  cure  ;  but  ia 
acute  cases,  requii'ing  vigorous  measures  aud  prompt 
treacmeut,  these  adjuncts  do  not  come  into  play. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  cases,  Priessnitz  was  very 
judicious  aud  successful.    I  have  seen  him  treat  fever, 
apoplexy,  and  phi-enitis  ;  he  always  seemed  assured  of  a 
happy  termination,  and  I  have  not  known  of  his  meeting 
with  a  disappointment.    Besides  having  witnessed  the 
successfid  treatment  of  many  acute  cases  by  the  Water- 
Cure.  I  have  also  had  sufficient  personal  experience  to 
enable  me  to  g^ve  an  O])inion  with  confidence.    I  have 
treated  myself  when  sufferiug  from  gastric  fever,  and  in 
two  attacks  of  laryngitis,  so  rapid  in  theii-  progress,  that  a 
ft-w  hours'  mismanagement  would  most  probably  have  been 
foUowed  by  a  fatal  termination.    I  treated  my  wife  and 
daughter  when  in  scarlet  fever;  the  former  in  th^ midst  of 
a  fatal  epidemic.    I  have  also  had  cases  of  formidable  ery- 
sipelas, scarlet,  gastric,  and  rheumatic  fevers ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  croup,  apoplexy,  and  delirium  tremens  ; 
and  the  results  have  been  such,  that  I  feel  assured  the 
Water-Cure  treatment  only  requires  to  be  introduced  into 
private  practice,  or  in^o  oiir  hospitals^'Vnder  the  eye  of  a 
candid  medical  man,  in  order  to  ensure  its  recognition 
amongst  the  most  important  discoveries  which  our  age 
has  added  to  the  triumphs  of  intellect  for  the  relief  of 
hiimanit}-. 

I  have  already  lived  to  see  its  value  partially,  at  least, 
ackno'-vledged  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  my  medical 
brethren.  In  some  instances,  my  patients  have  been  sent 
to  me  by  their  recommendation.  In  a  recent  medical 
work,  lii^dily  esteemed  l)y  the  profession,  the  ellicacy  of 
hydropathy,  a.?  a  part  of  ralionul  mediruic,  has  been 
admitted.  I  am  contented.  It  is  not  to  Ijc  supposed  that 
many  medical  men  will  soon  renounce  tlie  exclusiveness 
of  their  prescriptions,  or  pas.^  a  comparative  inlcrdict  Ti])on 
druvs  ;  nor,  wliilf;  I  imitr;  with  the  most  eniigiitciiccl  of 
my  professional  brotiierhood  in  denouncing  the  dread 
.        .  .1 
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abuses  of  ]')olyp1iarmacy,  wliicli  every  succeeding  j'car  tends 
to  mitigate,  vrould  I  expect  that  all  mankind  are  torely  alone 
iipon  the  Water-Cure,  or  that  the  pliarmacopceia  is  to  be 
blotted  from  the  records  of  science.  We  cannot  altogether 
dispense  with  medicines  ;  they  are,  in  certain  cases,  a  great 
aid,  and  indispensable. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  undertaking  to  intro- 
duce the  Water-Cure  into  this  country,  I  had  to  encounter 
the  inevitable  fate  of  all  innovators  ;  every  fact  I  alleged 
was  to  be  disputed  ;  every  argument  I  advanced  was  in  the 
teeth  of  a  prejudice.  The  early  stages  of  such  a  controversy 
are  ever  liable  to  be  embittered  by  the  zeal  of  the  Inno- 
vator and  the  scoff  of  the  assailant.  Time  and  success 
permit  me  to  regard  the  points  yet  in  dispute  with  a  calm 
and  hopeful  temper,  since  so  many  points  at  first  disputed 
have  grjidually  disappeared  from  the  contest.  And  I  do 
confidently  assert,  that  no  member  of  the  profession  is 
more  earnest  than  myself  in  the  wish  that  the  TN'ater-Cure 
should  be  firmly  united  to  physiological  and  pathological 
science,  divorced  from  all  empirical  theory  and  practice, 
examined  by  careftil  reference  to  the  laws  on  which  the 
art  of  all  rational  medicine  must  depend,  and  tested  by  its 
practical  results  in  the  hands  of  those  who  combine  a  com- 
prehensive medical  education,  with  a  special  experience  of 
the  system  to  which  our  more  advanced  medical  know- 
ledge is  to  be  applied.        .,  ^ 

Malvern,  January  Ist,  1857. 


In  order  to  make  this  volume  of  the  cheap  and  portable 
size  I  intended,  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  my  popidar 
treatise  on  pathology.  It  will  be  found,  however,  in  a 
larger  edition,  published  by  Mr.  Churchill,  of  Kew  Bur- 
lington-street. 
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THE  WATER-CUEE. 


PART  I. 


PRELDILVAKY  MATTER,  RELATING  TO  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  HE-VLTH  AND  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE,  BY  WATER, 
AIR,  EXERCISE,  DIET  AND  REPOSE,  &C. 


If  men  knew  liow  to  use  water  so  as  to  elicit  all  the  remedial  results  wliicli 
it  is  capable  uf  producing,  it  would  be  worth  all  other  remedies  jjut  together." 
MS.  Nuks  of  Dr.  Macarbicy's  Lectures  at  Trinity  College,  a.d.  1820. 

"  The  practice  of  hydropathy,  when  l)a.sed  on  physiology,  and  its  doses  gra- 
duated, is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  nATIONAL  MEDI- 
CINE. There  is  no  question  but  that  it  might  lie  made  an  useful  handmaid 
to  RATIONAL  MiiDiciNE."— Dr.  T.  K.  Cliamtiers,  Pht/siciuii  to  St  Mary's 
Hosjiital. 

"  It  more  than  doubles  our  power  of  doing  good.  Of  course  it  will  meet 
with  much  opposition,  but  none,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  c;in  possibly 
prevent  its  progress,  .and  its  taking  firm  root.  It  is  like  Tiuth,  not  to  be 
subverted."— //«•(!«■(  Mayo,  Esq.,  Senior  Surgeon  of  Vie  Middlaex  Hospital. 

"  The  principles  of  the  Water-Cure  treatment  are  founded  in  Nature  and 
Truth.  We  have  in  oiu-  power  a  new  and  most  efficacious  agent  for  the  alle- 
viation aud  cure  of  disease  in  various  forms  ;  and  in  proper  hands  as  safe  a.s  it 
is  effectual.  I  should  be  no  friend  to  hmnanity,  nor  to  medical  science,  if  I 
did  not  give  my  testimony  in  its  recommendation."— Si>  Ctiarles  Scudamore, 
31.  D.,  F.R.S. 

"  Its  paramount  virtue  is  that  of  preserving  many  a  constitution  from  pul- 
monary consumption."— Dr.  James  Jolinson,  Editor  of  the  Medical  Quartctly. 

"  At  the  Water-Cure,  the  whole  life  is  one  remedy.  If  it  cmcs  your  com- 
plaint it  will  assuredly  strengthen  your  whole  frame  ;  if  it  fails  to  cure  your 
complaint,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  improve  your  geuci-d  system."— Sir  Ed. 
Buliocr  Lytlon,  Bart.,  M.P. 

"  To  give  you  the  pKvise  and  tlie  virtue  of  the  Water-Cure,  coucentrated  in 
one  short  phrase,— it  is  the  re-establisliment  of  the  domination  of  the  Phy- 
sioloi'ical  Laws.  Any  medical  philosopher  will  tell  you,  no  matter  what  his 
practice  may  lean  to,  that  such  must  be  the  best,  and  a  beneliceut  agency 
mighty  to  ciu"e." — J.  IF. 


THE  WATER-CUEE. 


PART  I. 


PBELIMIXART  MATTER.  RELATIXG  TO  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  HEALTH  A^TD  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE,  BY  WATER, 
AIR,  EXERCISE,  DIET  AND  REPOSE,  &C. 


My  design  in  the  following  pages  has  been  to  give  a 
scientific,  yet  popular,  exposition  of  the  laws  and  functions 
on  which  the  Health  of  the  Human  Body  depends,  the  phi- 
losophy of  its  cure  when  diseased,  and  the  methods  in  which 
the  latter  has  been  applied  by  7ne  with  success,  in  my  long 
practice  of  the  "Water-Cure  Treatment  in  this  country.  1 
have,  by  tbe  desire  of  many  of  my  patients,  and  on  delibe- 
ration, been  led  to  adojit  "the  form  of  dialogue  as  a  more 
convenient  vehicle  of  thought  and  medium  of  discussion. 
It  seems  to  rne  not  only  to  invite  to  a  more  lucid  method 
and  a  more  popular  style,  but,  by  facilitating  the  introduc- 
tion of  objections,  pertinent  rpieries  such  as  my  patients 
jften  propose  to  me  (finding  no  answer  in  severe,  imbending 
systems  —it  seems  to  enable  jne  to  present  j)rinciples  in 
many  new  and  practical  attitudes,  whicii  but  for  some  sucli 
sarrjest,  though  imaginary,  discussion  witii  a  non-profes- 
Hional  reader,  I  could  not  have  succeeded  in  doing.  And 
although  I  am  not  without  the  hope  that  many  of  my 
medical  brethren,  superior  to  petty  infirmities,  and  only 
irixious  to  welcome  truth  from  any  fjutirler,  will  seek  and 
■ind  in  my  pages  much  that  is  at  onco  "  mw  (iii/l  tnic," 
■-emperately  enforced  and  [-racticiilly  iihi.strated  ;  it  is,  ns  I 
'lave  hinted,  i<jj_AhSi  intelljgent  la\Tnan  that  this  hook  is 
Tiore  especially  intended.    And  it  would  he  well,  perljap^, 
f  my  medical  bretliren  more  often  addressed  n  similur 
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reader — if  they  recognised  more  generally  the  growing  in- 
telligence of  tiie  age  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  more 
confidence  and  sympathy,  less  mystery  and  form.    For  I 
am  firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  if  mankind 
are  to  bo  more  signally  benefitted  by  the  science  and  art  of 
healing,  it  can  but  be  when  its  practitioners  shall  no  longer 
write  only  in  esoteric  phrase,  for  the  members  of  their  own 
proiessiou,  but,  rising  to  a  higher  function  of  their  calling, 
shall  themselves  teach  and  advise  the  many,  how  to  avoid 
disease,  by  unfolding  in  clear  and  simple  language  its 
i-nuses,  its' sources,  and  its  reuiedy.    Indeed,  if  the  science 
\)f  medicine,  and  a  nUiomil  mnitii  c  art,  have  not  advanced 
juiri  jxissx  with  the  march  of  other  sciences,  arts,  and  insti- 
tutions, it  is  in  a  gi-eat  measure  because  of  the  temptations 
of  idleness  and  luxurious  refinement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  jealous  dignity  and  iiolitio  half-spokenuess  of  a  pro- 
fessional caste  on  the  other.    The  first  has  given  unhealthy 
habits,  enfeebled  constitutions,  and  chronic  disi'a.n-s  :  it  has 
also  given  an  impatience  of  slow  but  permanent  results,  an 
unwillingness  to  make  a])parent  sacrifices  in  order  to  regain 
health,  a  shrinking  from  self-denial,  from  simple  living  alter 
natural  laws— with  unstimulated  activity— and,  by  an  un- 
happy cousetiuence,  an  ignorance  of  their  exquisite  pleasures 
and  rewards.    The  last  or  iirofcasiondl  sijsh'm  has  been 
shaped  to  the  prevailing  spirit,  and  has  reacted  on  it ;  hence 
tlie  alluring  facilities  of  cure,  the  fatal  concessions  to  ex- 
pediency, the  wonder-working  nostrum,  the  cabalistic  forms, 
the  mysterious  priesthood,  the  want  of  honest  teaching  and 
bold  re-assertion  of  Nature's  violated  laws.    But  the  tide  is 
already  setting  to  better  things.     Public  oinnion  is  no 
longer  so  wedded  to  tradition  ;  it  is  every  day  more  eager 
to  examine,  to  discover,  to  apply.    The  Harveys  and  the 
.Tenners  could  not  now  be  called  upon  to  lead  the  "lorlorn 
hope"  of  truth  against  the  citadels  of  ancient  error:  rather 
would  they  marcli  under  the  banner  of  a  sutlieieiuly  wide- 
siiread  sympathy  lor  their  aims,  and  with  the  murmured 
applause  of  a  large  and  enlightened  section  ol  1  le  people. 
Active  opposition  there  must  ever  be  to  any  bold  negation 
of  what  has  long  seemed  to  be  true;  but  now  it  is  not  the 
crushin"  omnipotence  of  schools  and  bigots;  it  is  the  equal 
trial  of'the  tourney  on  the  fair  field  of  impartni  public 
iud-menl,  the  healthful  violence  of  the  wind  winch  snajis 
{he  withei'cd  bough,  and  gives  strength  to  the  newly  budded 
sapling. 
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'     So  it  has  been  with  the  discovery  of  the  cuvalive  virtues, 
~  latent  in  the  scientific  ap]ilication  of  water,  to  the  compli- 
cated maladies  of  the  human  body.    This,  and  the  old  and 
[-simple  yet  eternally  new  and  beautifid  rules  which  Nature 
Lgives  us  for  the  enjoyment  and  preservation  of  life- — these, 
I'Tvhich  from  tlieir  happy  combination,  for  the  first  time,  have 
(been  known  imder  the  name  of  the  Water-Cure,  are  at 
j  length  rising  into  the  real  imjjortance  they  deserve.    It  has 
(had  to  emerge  slowly  but  steadily  through  the  ordeal  to 
'which  all  new  troths  ai-e  subjected — all  innovations  which 
: thwart  general  prejudices  or  interfere  with  special  interests 
— all  depanures  from  venerable  but  effete  systems  towards 
•something  simpler  and  higher.  Neither  the  daily -increasing 
facts  of  cure  nor  the  theoretic  principles  which  led  to  them, 
have  yet  been  confuted  either  by  private  writers,  or  the 
avowed  organs  of  medical  men.     It  was  easy,  as  it  has 
always  been,  to  hail  the  first  announcement  of  a  novel  doc- 
trine witli  derision,  or  dislike,  or  aflected  jiity  for  its  profes- 
sors.   But,  although  shrewdly  politic  in  the  budding  of  some 
imponant  discovery,  such  attempts  do  but  recoil  on  their 
auihorn.  v.iien  time  and  e.\perience  have  set  their  seal  upon 
it,  and  it-,  virtues  have  made  themselves  a  home,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people.    The  thing  can  be  no 
longer  di-.owned.    But,  with  ever-ready  resources,  the  Jait- 
(bil'ir  >..>ii'j,i,rh  'U:t.i.  clianges  his  gi-ound,  and  captiously  chal- 
lenging the  novelty  of  the  notions  lie  has  just  been  treating 
with  contempt,  claims  them  as  feathers  Iwrrowed  from  his 
own  plumage  ;  they  are  his  own  patent  ideas  which  at  fir-t 
he  did  not  recognise,  so  ingenious  were  their  clianges  and 
concealment.s.    Still  it  would  be  well  if  opposition  sto|i|)eil 
l-iere,  an'!  personal  abu.se  never  degraded  an  arena  which 
should  be  sacred  to  the  search  after  knowh.'dge,  and  kindly 
sndeavours  for  human  welfare.    But  with  these  onslaughts 
the  scientific  prfictitioner  of  hydropathy  has  now  nothing  to 
lo.    If  he  values  his  l;elief  and  desires  its  diffusion,^  h.' 
must  patiently  wait  until  jirofi-ssion!i.l  prejudice  gives  wny, 
relying  only  on  the  cairn  and  slow  but  majesiic  and  rcsi-^t. 
less  march  of  truth,  and  the  )iuMic  uppreci;itinu  of  it. 
Irue,  hf  cannot  assert  sorne  f,f  bis  principles  and  tlxur  iiji- 
oiications  without  condemning,  by  unavoididdc  iinjilicdti.iu, 
^nany  of  the  old  ones,  they  are,  in  his  view,  litteil  to  siiix'i-- 
iede.     I'ut  the   unwilling  testimony  i<\  a  "dourl  of  wii- 
nes-ics,"  couhl  be  gathered  in  the  highest,  ranks  !int|  orgfitj-i 
■>f  the  {.rofession,  which  have  the  air  rnihcr  of  vioienf 
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nttaclis  and  deep-rooted  indignatiou,  when  compared  with 
the  temperate  expressions  of  opinion  which  can  he  drawn 
Jrom  the  teaching  of  the  advocates  and  practitioners  of  the 
Water-Cure.* 

*  Lest  this  sliould  be  laid  to  the  cliiirge  of  general  assertion,  I 
subjoin  here  for  the  reader's  instruction  or  amusement,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  short  string  of  medical  opinions  that  could  be  inhnitely 
multiplied  by  any  student  of  medical  literature  : — 

Dii.  Paris,  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  says — "  The 
file  of  every  apothecary  would  funiish  a  volume  uf  instances  where 
the  ini/redlents  of  the  prescription  were  ji(jhlinij  awaij  in  the  dark." 
(Decomposing  or  neutralising  each  other.) 

Dii.  James  Johnson,  many  years  editor  of  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical 
.teview,"  and  who  made  a  fortune  by  practice  in  London,  says,  in  the 
ast  work  that  he  wrote,  that  it  is  "  kis  conscientious  opinion,  founded 
in  long  experience  and  reflection,  that  if  there  was  not  a  single  phy- 
pician  or  apothecary,  or  man  midwife,  or  druggist,  or  drug  in  the 
'world,  there  would  be  less  mortality  amongst  mankind  than  there  is 
now." 

Da.  Reib  says,  "  More  infantile  subjects  are  perhaps  duirnally 
destroyed  by  the  pestle  and  mortar,  than  in  the  ancient  Bethlehem 
fell  victims  in  one  day  to  the  Herodian  massacre." 

Dr.  Billing,  physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  says,  "  I  visited 
the  difl'erent  schools  of  medicine,  and  the  students  of  each  liinted,  if 
they  did  not  assert,  that  the  other  sect  killed  their  patients." 

Franks  says,  "  Thousands  are  slaughtered  in  the  quiet  sick-room." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Rosn  says,  "We  have  multiplied  diseases— we 
have  done  more,  we  have  increased  their  mortality." 

IAbernf.thy  said,  "  There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  medical 
men  of  late  j-ears,  but,  upon  my  life,  diseases  have  increased  in 
proportion." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Baillir,  who  enjoyed,  perhaps,  tlic  largest  and 
most  fashionable  practice  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician  in 
the  world,  declared,  after  forty  years'  experience,  "  that  he  had  no 
faith  in  pkiisic ;"  and  on  his  death-bed,  ho  frequently  exclaimed, 
"/  wish  I  could  he  sure  that  I  have  not  killed  more  tluni  I  hare 

"  In  Holliuan's  dissertation  '  On  the  Seven  Rules  of  Good  Health,' 
the  last  and  most  important  of  those  is,  '  Fly  doctors,  and  doctors' 
drugs,  as  you  wish  to  be  well;'  and  this  precept  of  that  great  physi- 
cian is  inculcated  by  the  most  successful  pnictitionors  (or  non-practi- 
tioners) of  ancient  aiid  of  modem  times.  Celsns  well  expresses  it  :— 
Optima  mcdicinaesi  non  nti  medicina ;  and  I  l)avc  heard  a  most 
eminent  phisidan  candidly  confess,  '  that  the  be..t  practice  was  that 
which  did  nothing;  the  next  best,  that  which  did  little.  In  triitli, 
medicine,  in  the  hands  by  which  it  is  vulgarly  dispensed,  is  a  curse  to 
humanity  rather  than  a  blessing ;  and  tlie  most  intelligent  authorities 
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Leaving  these  matters  to  the  meditation  of  those  it  may 
■oneem,  we  now  turn  to  other  and  more  grateful  inquiries 
::;at  claim  our  attention.  Of  the  Water-Cure,  the  prac- 
■  doner  and  the  patient  may,  and  do,  with  calm  confidence 
■ily  say.  that  it  has  gi'eat  advantages  over  every  other 
-  .  item  hitherto  practised.  In  the  work  before  us  I  have 
'  ndeavoured  to  explain  that  these  pretensions  are  sup- 

rted, — 

1.  By  its  strict  accordance  with  the  ascertained  chemistry 
:  life  and  phenomena  of  disease — the  facts  of  physiology 

and  paihologj". 

2.  By  the  peculiar  fitness  of  its  agency  to  fulfil  the  ends 
and  indicaiions  of  ti'catment  which  our  more  mature  know- 
ledge of  health  and  disease  points  out. 

■i.  By  a  strong  an-ay  of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable 
''a''f..i,  cases  of  cure,  and  cases  of  relief,  where  cure  was  con- 
dered  hopeless,  and  relief  appeared  impossible  by  the  best 
i"*--medie3  of  drug-medical  practice. 

The  paramount  eiTor  of  all  medical  treatment  hitherto 
has  been,  to  do  too  much  or  to  do  too  little — either  to  leave 
morbid  processes  unchecked  or  unmitigated — as  in  the 
purely  expectant  method,  that  is,  by  leaving  Nature  to  her 
own  resources ;  or  hyTnc-essant  or  alternate  depletions  and 
internal  stimulations,  as  in  the  revulsive  method  ;  to  leave 
no  place,  or  hardly  any  place,  forT^Jature  to  do  her  own 
work ; — at  once  to  baffle  her  sanative  operations,  and  to 
diminish  the  powers  of  resistance,  by  undermining  the  con- 
stitutional stamina,  to  which  she  tnists  for  canying  her 
subject  through  tedious  morbid  processes; — or,  if  a  jnesent 
recovery  is  accomplished,  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  an  in- 
creased liability,  in  too  many  cases  of  an  actual  foundation 
laid,  for  future  jnolfitlirn.  L'ndcr  the  Water-Cure,  its  safe, 
salutary,  and  nature-like  treattncnt,  things  arc  difrcrentlv 
managed.  No  e.xhausting  do|»letions  arc  jiennitted.  Tlii' 
life-blood  is  not  drained.    'I'he  delicate  organization  of  the 

of  the  profession,  from  Jlippotrat':,?  dowiiw.-irds,  ;i>;r('i.'  tliiit  un  im 
a7(>ra{f<!  their  nciencf:,  at  UnH  iu  prarlire./ii  a  nnisanco,  atid  '  si-iid 
physic  to  th(!  do^s.'  Thp  Sofiriists,  indcfd,  pr'unjitly  adrjiit  that  tho 
Hnrnorists  w<!re  homicidps  \>j  wholosaic  for  alxivo  lifti;'Mi  rfiitiirios  : 
while  homf('Opathy  is  a  recoil  ai^ainst  the  rnii.tt/crniin  pot ,iiil,armac'i 
of  the  Solidist-s  them.sejvea."— Sik  Wim.Iam  IIamii.to.v  s  "Discus- 
sions on  Philosophy." 
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mucous  inembraues  and  sensitive  surfaces  of  man's  inner 
})arts,  the  core  of  man's  vitality,  and  the  sources  of  his 
restoration,  are  respected. 

The  inference  to  he  drawn  is  clear,  and  scientific  practi- 
tioners are  beginning  to  see  the  difficulty.  Of  all  parts  of 
man's  curiously  wTouglit  mechanism,  the  stoinach^and 
howels  deserve  the  first  to  he  rescued  I'romTTie  agencies  of 
disorder,  and  to  he  maintained  intact  and  unimpaired.  In 
their  integrity  lies  the  greatest  chance  of  restoration  for  the 
diseased  body.  Instead  of  this,  by  excessive  and  exclusive 
internal  medication,  morbid  causes  resident  in  the  digestive 
organs,  are  often  aggravated  and  confirmed  :  because  the 
already  sufl'ering  stomach  is  further  abused  by  being  made 
the  vehicle  of  irritating  medicines,  that  even  in  a  state  of 
health  outrage  its  sensibilities  and  overwhelm  its  functions. 
The  heaviest  blow  and  greatest  discouragement  to  Nature, 
that  can  be  inflicted,  is  by  making  the  stomach  and  bowels 
tlie  exclusive  field  of  warfare  against  disease. 
\Jn  a  fiivoui-able  critique  on  the  Water-Cure,iu  the  British 
■^(inil  Foreiijii  Mvilicul  Review,  October,  1810,  the  eminent 
and  learned  Physician  of  her  Majesty's  household,  Sir  John 
Forbes,  holds  similar  ojnuions  to  those  already  expressed, 
as  will  he  seen  by  the  following  extract : — 

"The  Water-Cure  is  a  stimuivhio,  since  it  invariably  in- 
creases the  appetite. 

"It  is  a  heal  oiikfaeient  in  the  wet  sheet  covei'cd  by  dry 
blankets. 

"  It  is  a  derirative  :  cold  friction  at  one  part,  hy  e.veitiii;/ 
inrrcnsed  action  there,  2>i'odiwiiif/  eorre.yioiidi/ii/  diniiniitioii 
eheivhere;  the  compress  frequently  acting,  if  not  like  a 
blister,  at  least  like  a  mustard  poultice. 

"  It  is  a,  local  as  ivell  as  aijeiieral  coiintcr-irriliint. 

'•  It  is  essoitialli/  alteralire  in  the  continual  removal  of 
old  matter :  its  renewal  is  shown  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  weiglit. 

"  An  important  hydropathic  princiiile  is,  tViat  almost  all 
its  measures  are  n/rjilied  to  the  surface.  One  of  llie  most 
formidable  difficulties  with  which  the  ordinary  pliysieian  lias 
to  contend  is,  tliat  nearly  all  his  remedies  reach  Die  jioint 
to  which  they  are  directed  Ihrough  one  cliaiineL 

"  Tlie  only  means  of  relieving  certain  diseasi's  /.<  itiun- 
datini/  the  stomach  ami  bourls  with  J'oreiiju  and  frequeullij 
to  them  ^)('r»'V("ff''  subslauces. 
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'•  Hyclropatby  employs  a  system  of  most  extensive  ener- 
sede  fjeneral  and  local  counter-irritation. 

••  A  dfth  physiological  feature  of  hyibopathy  is  the  Dumber 
of  cooliags.  The  ijeneration  of  caloric  lias  lieen  traced  to  its 
right  source.  It  results  fi'om  the  burning  up  of  waste 
'  ..atter.  which  by  accumulation  would  become  injurious. 

"  It  is  singular  enough  tliat  almost  all  arguments  used 
aijaingt  cold  hathintj  are  the  strongest  theoretical  arguments 
in  it.f  farour.    Dr.  Baynaitl,  a  most  swcastic  writer,  gives 

the  following  anecdote  : — 

•" '  Here  a  demi-brained  doctor  of  more  note  than  nous, 
asked,  in  the  amazed  agony  of  his  half-understanding,  how 
'twas  possible  that  an  external  ajqiliriilion  should  aflect  the 
boweh.  and  cure  pai)i  within  '  '  Why  doctoi','  quoth  an  old 
woman  standing  by,  '  by  the  same  reason  that,  being  wet- 
=hod  or  catching  cold  from  without,  should  give  you  the 
'  ipes  and  pain  within.' 

■'If  a  nide  exposure  of  the  surface  to  cold  and  wet  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  interaal  disease,  there  is  no  doidit  that  a. 
cloie  rel'ition  exlita  helvx'en  Ihcne  agents  and  the  ■niorhid  con- 
ditions of  internal  parts." 

After  a  long  and  favourable  review  of  the  Water-Cure, 
owing  its  value,  he  ends,  '•  After  wliat  has  been  said  and 
ntten  in  favour  of  bydi-o])atby,  judgment  must  therefore  be 
.^tered  by  default  figiunsl  its  op]ioncnts,  and  hydro]jathy  is 
entitled  to  the  verdict  of  liaimlessness,  since  cause  has  never 
been  shown  to  the  contrary." 

The  -.kin  and  lungs,  Nature's  great  eliminators,  evacuating  ' 
more  worn  out  elements  or  morbid  materials  than  tlic  bowel's 
and  kidneys— these,  with  the  digestive  organs,  receive  the 
water-doctor's  first  attention,  as.  with  tlicir  restored  integrity 
of  function,  few  diseases  can  linger  in  the  system,  or  long 
bfiffie  the  practitioner.  'J'lie  salutary  and  cleansing  eiiect 
of  pure  v/ater,  taken  as  a  remedy  internally,  will  he  found 
sufficif-nfly  explained  ;  then  cornes  the  ])lea"sure.  luider  this 
system  of  treatment,  of  being  ennldcd  lo  hike  sullir'ioni  exer- 
cise, with  tlie  zest  given  to  the  (billy  roiUine  by  the  exhila- 
ration conseqiiprit  to  the  hydropathic  proces->"es.  .Adrl  in 
this,  the  thorough  reli~ti  of  thre<:  wholesome  iih  fils  n  ihiy — 
the  copious  relief  whifh  follows  with  c<Tt!iinly  nfti  r  lirenk- 
tnst.  and  the  sound  arid  refreshing  sleep.  |i  i\  ensv  Id  con- 
'■'•ive  the  effect  on  tlje  nirvinn  hiixIcih.  and  thei-ejore  tm  the 
whole  orgrirdsrn.  of  a  daily  rejie! jiioji  of  this  si'ientilic 
svifern  ;  rifirnely,  tlie  ruakiiig  of  r'nh  Idond  —  the  ii«:ipii-ii imi 
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of  aoUd  jIcsJi  and  of  strength,  the  elasticity  of  physical  feel- 
iug,  the  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  the  vigour  of  mind,  which 
impart  to  the  patient  a  consciousness  of  renovated  existence 
— in  common  parlance,  of  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  phenomena  of  the  generation  of  animal  heat  help, 
in  some  measure,  to  explain  the  rapid  cures  both  of  acute 
and  chronic  diseases  accomplished  by  the  water  treatment. 
The  ritiil  cli.an[/t's  of  iiinUcr  viithin  the  system  ai'e  the  neces- 
sary conditions  to  the  development  of  animal  heat.  It  is  a 
law  of  chemistry,  that  when  liodies  enter  into  new  states  or 
combinations,  when  changes  are  eflectod  in  their  composi- 
tion, or  in  the  arrangement  of  their  ultimate  particles,  Iwnt 
is  evolved.  Such  changes  cannot  take  place  without  heat 
being  set  free.  It  is  the  same  with  the  living  body.  The 
more  the  body  is  duly  and  justiliably  tasked  to  develope  its 
animal  heat,  the  more  rapid  and  extensive  are  tlie  transfor- 
mations of  the  structure, — old  materials  are  thus  broken  up, 
and  eriter  into  combinations  with  tlie  oxygen  of  the  air, 
which  removes  them  out  of  the  body ;  or  they  m-e 
drained  off  by  the  other  exceruent  outlets.  The  result 
of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  powers  of  uutritiou 
are  largely  called  ui)ori,  to  supply  iiciv  iiidlcridh  to  repair 
the  extra  waste.  AJisorptuin  is  increased,  Dii/estiaii  is 
promoted.  Assimilation  is  quickened  ;  and  a  corresi)ond- 
ing  activity  I'eigns  in  all  the  functions.  Vitalifi/,  in  short, 
is  augmented.  The  constitutional  powers  are  in  a  manner 
renovated.  The  poor  dejeclod  dyspeptic,  with  palhd  skin, 
weakened  limbs,  and  sliattered  nerves,  is  often,  in  a  few 
weeks,  trauslbrmed  into  a  man  of  strength  of  body  and  de- 
cision of  character;  the  dyspejitic  stomach  is  incommoded 
noic  by  no  Ibod  ;  the  paralysed,  gouty,  or  rlieumatic  limb  is 
set  free  ;  and  the  prostrate  fever  patient  is  saved,  with  a 
short  convalescence.  Skin  diseases,  for  which  no  remedy 
could  be  found,  are  cured.  Diseased  conditions  of  /iirr, 
that  had  resisted  the  most  appi'ovcd  treatment,  are  restored 
to  liealtliy  condition.  All  atl'ections  of  the  lungs. derive 
benefit  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  often  a  perfect  cure,  when  the  case  seemed  barely 
to  admit  of  it,' — all  save  tubercular  consumption.  In  this 
disease,  ichfii  cnhxiiiced,  I  have  witnessed  no  cure,  in  an  ex- 
perience of  2")  yoa.rs.  Yet  in  many  of  tliese  deplorable  cases, 
the  amelioration  of  sym]itoms  is  so  great,  that,  during  a  long 
period  of  treatment,  sanguine  ho)ies  are  often  entcrtiiined  by 
the  patient,  and  inexperienced  ])ractitioner.  This  description 
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r.f  the  effects  of  the  Watev-Ciire  is  not  hyperbolica],  but  is 
realised  in  the  experience  of  those  who  treat  jmtieuts  on 
the  new  system,  and  may  be  witnessed  and  verified  by  any 
professional  enquirer. 

The  exercise  enjoined,  the  water-drinking  prescribed,  and 
the  frequent  abstractions  of  heat  by  the  various  baths,  under 
the  water  regime,  promote  very  essentially  tlie  rapid  change 
of  matter,  in  the  due  activity  of  which  health  consists ;  the 
worn  out  tissues  are  more  speedily  broken  down  and  re- 
moved from  the  systeui,  and  gi-eater  place  is  left  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  healthy  for  unhealthy  structiu'e.  Hence  four 
great  jjoints  are  gained  for  the  invalid: — 1.  The  ability  to 
do  with  much  less  clothing;  and  2.  The  power  of  convert- 
ing to  numtion  additional  supplies  of  food.  3.  The  greater 
play  for  the  fimctions  of  the  lungs,  the  capability  of  receiv- 
ing into  the  system  additional  oxijgen,  and  of  excreting  ad- 
ditional c'lrbon.  4.  As  the  result  of  all,  an  increase  of  mus- 
cular strength,  of  nen-ous  power,  and  of  mental  energy. 

As  to  the  special  or  artistic  processes  of  the  water-cure, 
they  are  capable  of  being  so  handled  and  modified  as  to 
produce  more  effectively,  and  safely,  the  peculiar  agency 
often  falsely  claimed  for  drugs.  The  organic  action  that  is 
too  weak,  is  exalted  by  the  most  powerful,  yet  the  least 
noxious  of  all  stimulants.  The  organic  activity,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  that  is  tr)o  great,  is  quieted  down  by  the  safest 
and  most  easily  graduated,  of  all  sedatives.  One  simple 
agent — pure  water — properli/  mndijied  in  its  appliances  by 
the  water-cure  processes,  and  effectively  wielded,  is  found 
capable  of  attainirig  iiearlij  every  end  that  can  be  desired 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  foimdation  of  the  water- 
cure  is  the  admitted  fact  that  it  is  not  art  or  its  implements, 
neiih<-r  physic  nor  the  [ihysician,  but  the  innate  powers  and 
prop'-nies  of  the  organism,  vis_^medicatrix  naJUi^'ve,  ex- 
erted with  the  least  imyiediment  frorn  nijurious  ngcncics 
from  without  or  within  the  body,  tha.1  stay  the  progress  of 
disease,  and  repair  its  ravages. 

The  principle-i  of  [ihysiology,  I'athology,  and  'I'lierapeul  ics, 
on  which  the  Water-Cure  is  founded,  firjtl  tlic  received  thco- 
nes  of  tiie  functions  of  healtlr  atjii  of  the  actions  ol' diseiisi', 
rnay  be  easily  grasped  by  the  mind  of  an  nn|irnression(i| 
mati.  They  s-'itinfactorily  account  for  Ihe  exlniordiniiry 
cures,  as  they  exyilain  the  w///;/<  npiT'iinli  of  the  water-curc! 
practice.  They  rnay  \ic.  stated  in  the  foljftwing  sim[de  way, 
as  prepfiratory  to  further  ehieidation. 
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L  ''■Ly  Organized  structure  is  continually  wastinij,  and  is  as  con- 
i-vtinually  renewing.  The  very  ])lay  of  its  functions  wears 
down  its  materials,  and  exliausts  its  vitality;  reuovatiou  is 
appointed  and  souglit  ibr  in  food,  water,  air,  and  rent.  I'o 
introduce  the  new  materials,  those  of  tsupphj,  and  to  give 
exit  to  the  old  materials,  those  of  waste,  a  digestive  appa- 
ratus and  lungs  are  ueccssary  ou  the  one  liand.  and  a  system 
of  eliminating  organs,  instruments  ol'  excretion  or  evacua- 
tion, are  indispensable  on  the  other.  The  change  of  manor 
from  dead  to  living,  and  again  from  living  to  dead,  the  al- 
ternate or  simultaneous  decom])ositiou  and  recomposiiion 
of  structtire,  is  the  fundamental  cliaracteristic  of  animal  life. 
/  :  The  derangement  of  tlie  balance  between  supply  and 
Avaste,  the  one  in  excess  or  defect  relatively  to  ihe  other,  in 
the  whole  or  in  any  part  of  the  system,  is  "the  most  tangible 
idea  that  I  can  give  you  of  the  state  called  dfsease.  In  the 
spontaneous  eHbrts  of  the  functions  to  restore  this  bahinco, 
tliat  is,  to  equalize  waste  to  supply,  and  supply  to  waste,  in 
the  whole  or  in  a  jiart,  consists  the  self-preservative  power 
of  the  organism, — the  cis  iiiedieatrix  iiatiircc:  Inasmuch  as 
these  efforts  are  often  inadequate  or  shackled,  the  i-esources 
of  the  medical  practitioner  are  called  in  tosecoud  Nature,  to 
remove  the  obstructions  in  her  way,  to  stimulate  her  Hagging 
energies,  to  restrain  her  too  im[)etuous  cflbrts,  or  to  recall 
her  deviations  into  the  right  path. 

The  process  of  srijiphj  and  iranle  are  carried  on  in  the 
capillaries,  minute  hair-like  tubes,  which  are  tlie  termina- 
tions or  prolongations  of  the  arlQries  and  veins.  The  lone 
of  these  capiharies,  tliat  is,  tlieir  due  contractile  power,  de- 
pends on  the  integrity  ol'  the  im/anir  iifrres  which  supply 
them.  Any  cause  that  impairs  this  nervous  energy  di- 
minishes the  ooutractile  power  of  the  capillaries.  Their 
diameter  expands;  their  walls  relax.  IJenee  the  volume  of 
blood  in  them  is  increased  and  its  current  slackened. 
These  are  the  characteristic  features  (technically  the  jirn.ri- 
miite  causes)  of  the  morbid  statics  denoiuinaled  i-anaestiaii 
and  ill/lain  mat  ion.  The  iniiiinli'ite  result  of  this  state  of 
things,  in  any  part  of  the  aninnd  structui-e,  is  dislurhaucc 
of  its  functions,  the  ultimate  couscujiu^nces  arc  einiaiiir  alte- 
rations, either  a  softening  or  a  hardening  of  the  allected 
tissues,  a  drying  u]i,  or  a  jn'ofusiou.  or  an  acridity  of  llio 
usual  secretions, — an  undue  absoiplion  or  deposition  in 
parts,  or  nerves  rendered  either  too  sensitive  or  loo  blunt, — 
in  short,  the  balance  hclwccii  waste  and  sujijdy  which  con- 
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sliuiie?  iiealih  is  lost.  The  loss  of  this  er^iiilibrium,  and  tlie 
impaiiTiients  of  function,  or  alterations  of  structiu-e  ilowiug 
therefrom,  coustitute  disease.  The  diversity  of  these  alte- 
n-.ti'ins  determines  the  specific  varieties  of  disease.  This  is 
a;-.ouc  the  shortest  and  plainest  account  of  the  matter  that 
can  he  criveu  to  one  not  versed  in  the  technicalities  of 
phvsioloay  and  pathology. 

The  caraitiislied  action  of  the  capillaries  of  a  morbid 
looalitv  is  associated  in  all  acute,  and  in  many  chronic 
cii-ja-e-.  with  an  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  of 
tlic  circulating  system.  This  constitutes  the  state  called 
r-'v,-.  the  constitutional  disturbance  induced  by  any  im- 
[•aired  tissue  or  vitiated  system  of  the  economy.  The  effect 
of  the  continuance  of  this  general  excitement  is  to  use  up 
!ind  exhau-t  the  vital  endowments  of  the  structure,  that  is, 
v>  diminish  their  in-itability  and  sensibility,  to  produce 
.sooner  or  later  exhaustion,  and  then  death. 

The  oi-'/anir  nfn-e.-i.  that  is,  the  nerves  that  preside  over 
the  vitnl  and  bdohintnnj  fimctions,  circulation,  respiration, 
dii'f-tioTi.  ahsor[iiion.  assimilation,  secretion,  are  the  first 
imj.'.icated  in  diseased  action,  the  first  parts  of  the  living 
rri;i(;iiin'':n"  who-e  energy  is  impaired.  The  capillary  vessels 
■  "(■A-  which  tiiey  preside,  feel,  of  course,  the  withdrawal  of  a 
v.-ontf-l  and  necessarj-  stimulus.  Their  tone  is  destroyed, 
•ti-;r  w;)ii-  relax,  the  blood  in  them  accumulates,  the  sur- 
rom.dinL.^  ti^-ne^  redden  and  dihiie.  The  tender  extremities 
or  nidii.-aU  of  the  sensitive  nerves  are  pressed  upon,  their 
3en-i(.iiiry  is  exalted.  'J'lie  uliiniiicil  or  ih'slntclire  acticm 
Tirevaii.,  ov.-:r  the  rioil.  or  coiiHcn-nlive ;  the  change  of  living 
]'ir,o  dfiid  matter  is  greater  than  the  repair,  and  tho  heat  ol' 
"rie  f'iiri  is  accordingly  augmented.  Consumption  of  the 
-tc-.  v'/'M  on  rapidly.  A  gi-eat,  an  unusual  development  of 
inirfi.'il  iieaf,  takes  f/lace  as  the  re-nlt.  Hence  we  have  all 
"iif;  ch-'iracteristics  ol'  iNflainmalion — iviliicas,  mrellini/,  jiiiiii, 

'Jo  f-cue  tiic  body  from  these  states  ofdisordei-,  to  sil  to 
.'■igtits  rne^e  derangerl  nri'swrn  nrTves,  to  r''('tiry  Ibrse  im- 
i-ured  'Mpillary  v(ss''l^,  to  remedy  local  congeslioiK  and 
iidlarrimatjr.n,  to  <-rpi(ili/.<;  tlii;  (lircidalion  of  tin'  blood,  tn 
diminish  e.rmted  s'-nsibility,  to  ciiwfcX  tnorbid  simtcI ions, 
and  to  curb  or  to  spur  excessive;  fir  defective  c'iMslitutionid 
act.ir.n.  constitute  ttjc  iih',lr  mi  i,/  lf,>ilitii/.  To  ullain  these 
objects  i^  the  be  (Hid  end  all,  of  nil  the  countless  remedial 
agents — the  sum  total  of  lhenp|><  utic-'. 
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■  All  the  resources  and  impleineuts  of  the  art  of  medicine, 
whether  driu/s,  Uecdiiuj,  hlistcriii;/,  iyritatiiii/  ointineii/.i  or 
lotions,  issues,  selons,  are  all  reducible,  iu  their  idtimate 
action,  to  the  simple  and  unique  object  of  increasing  the 
tone  of  the  nerves  and  cajiillaries.  Their  aid  is  employed 
either  to  stimulate  deficient  action,  or  to  restrain  excessive 
action.  Hence  they  are  all  resolvable  eii  dernier  anohjse  into 
the  two  grand  heads  of  slimidaiits  or  scdatiies.  Phijsic  ac- 
knowledges no  other  objects.  When  it  has  gained  these 
ends  it  has  discharged  its  functions.  The  ministry  of  the 
medical  practitioner  has  then  done  its  utmost.  The  rest  is 
left  to  Kature.  If  the  needful  aid  be  not  too  long  delayed, 
she  will  soon  restore  the  balance  of  waste  and  supply  ;  the 
general  harmony  and  easy  play  of  all  the  functions — the 
well-being  of  body,  and  the  elasticity  of  spirit,  which  consti- 
tute health. 

The  best  stimulants  are  those  that  most  powerfully  and 
speedily  excite  without  exliausting  the  nervous  centres. 
Alcohol  or  intoxicating  drinks,  and  opium,  strongly  excite, 
hut  these  exhaust  nervous  power,  as  well  as  muscular  ac- 
tivity. Neither  are  they  immediate  iu  their  action ;  we 
must  often  wait  for  their  absorption  into  the  circulation 
The  increase  of  nervous  energy  is  very  often  more  than  com- 
pensated l)y  the  corresponding  torpor  and  collapse  that 
follow ;  not  to  speak  of  the  positively  noxious  materials  in- 
troduced into  the  circulation,  which  go  to  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  health,  gratuitously  expend  the  vital  energy,  and  to 
produce  also  a  great  variety  oi  chronic  and  acute  diseases. 

Far  dilferent  from  all  this  is  the  operation  of  the  Water 
Cure  processes.  They  produce  a  iierinancnt  exaltation  of 
the  vital  energies,  without  any  morbid  collapse;  their  im- 
pression on  the  nervous  extremities  ou  the  suri'ace  of  the 
body,  produces  a  strong  sensation  at  the  nerrons  centres,  a 
stimulation  augmenting  nervous  energy  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
salutary  eilectsou  the  s/.-/»,  iiromoting  its  capillaiy  circula- 
tion, and  favouring  its  oxlialations. 

The  aid  of  sedatives  is  required  in  the  commencement  ol 
acute  diseases  to  reduce  excessive  vascular  actmii  or  nervous 
excitement.  They  are  technically  called  anli/ddo<jislics.  B.s 
removing  the  corporeal  conditions  of  inllamniatiou.  Ihc 
scdative^action  ol'  water,  as  it  is  applied  by  the  experienced 
and  educated  Wator-Do.-tor.  can  bo  demonstrated  to  he  lie 
most  powerful  antiphlogistic.  It  promptly  allays  morbid 
scnsibilitv  it  constringes  the  capillaries,  and  compels  them 
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to  xirse  on  their  contents ;  it  thus  diminishes  the  vascular 
fulness  of  local  inflammations  and  congestions,  and  mode- 
rates the  excitement  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  that  accom- 
pany and  keep  up  the  local  mischief. 

In  the  exclusive,  combined,  or  alternate  use  of  stimulants 
and  sedatives,  consists  the  whole  "art  and  mystert/"  of 
physic. 

That  drugs  are  found  but  very  imperfectly  to  attain  these 
ends  is  confessed  by  the  constant  search  after  7iew  speeijics, 
and  the  eager  modification  of  old  remedies.  The  practi- 
tioners who  understand  the  remedial  powers  of  water,  profess 
"   have  found  the  object  so  long  and  in  vain  sought  after. 

The  grand  desideratum  of  medical  science,  as  well  as  the 
yjging  desire  of  humanity,  is  a  remedy  easy  to  procure  and 
-are  to  administer,  which  may  be  so  modified  in  its  appli- 
ances, as  unen-Lngly  to  bring  about  eveiy  degree  of  stimida- 
tion  or  sedation  required  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  On 
the  score  of  power,  certainty,  and  safety  of  action,  in  the  at- 
tainment of  these  ends,  the  cure  of  the  most  intractable 
chronic  disea.ses,  exemplifies  the  superiority  of  the  hydro- 
pathic remedial  measures,  over  any  and  all  of  the  thousand 
articles  and  corn])Ounds  of  the  Phamacopicia. 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  water-cure  agency,  and  the  few- 
ness of  tlie  tools  worked  with,  demand  the  greater  skill  in 
the  workman.  'J'o  treat  disease  with  success,  not  only  must 
ihf:  orviinnl  rau.i'-s  of  the  malady  cease  to  operate,  but  the 
action  of  water  in  its  varied  ajiplications  must  bo  thoroughly 
comprehended,  the  power  of  reaction  and  the  stamina  of  the 
coTi-titution  must  be  accurately  measured ;  the  nature,  e.x- 
tent,  and  locality  of  disease  exactly  appreciated  Ijy  the  scien- 
tific modes  of  diagnosis ;  both  the  eye  and  tlio  ear  must  be 
ti-ained  to  detect  .-md  read  the  alterations  of  the  outward 
man.  the  changes  of  physiognomy,  attitude,  gait,  air,  or  ut- 
terance, wiiich  i.espeak  the  vari<;<l  [.liiises  of  disease. 

The  dangers  of  the  Water-Ciire  are  a  mere  bugbenr,  and 
only  atta/;},  to  its  administration  by  the  most  incom|ielcnl 
per^ori-..  Kven  then  I  can  jirove  to  any  candirj  plivsician, 
that  toe  mischief  that  may  accrue,  under  tbf.'  most  uiifavonr- 
fu.'.c  circumstances,  is  iniinifcly  les-t,  than  whirl  Inki's  phice 
every  day  und<  r  drug  adifiinistratiori. 

fri  a  f.opiilar  introdnclion  to  a  new  ^ly^lem  of  ipncncdl 
treafrn'-nt,  so  much  iinuindi  f.<lf,<,i/  by  \  ppifrs-ion  anil 
the  public,  it  will  be  w-dl  perbap-,  b.  re  to  hiy  bi  f.irc  the 
reader  tiie  oyjiniotis  of  n  nun  /,,',/<  f..,!,,,,,!/  en. pun  i-,  who 
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writes  from  personal  experience,  and  Ivuown  as  an  aculc 
and  disinterested  observer,  viz..  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lylton.-- 
!  -  "A  little  reflection  taught  me  that  the  members  of  u 
learned  profession  are  naturally  the  very  persons  least  dis- 
posed to  favour  innovation  upon  the  practices  which  custom 
and  prescription  have  rendered  sacred  in  their  eyes.  A 
lawyer  is  not  the  person  to  consult  upon  hold  reforms  iji 
jurisprudence.  A  physician  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
own  that  hydropathy  will  cure  diseases  that  have  resisted 
an  armament  of  vials. 

"The  first  point  wliich  hnpressed  and  struck  me  was  the 
extreme  and  utter  innocence  of  tlie  Water  Cure  in  skilful 
hands— in  any  hands,  indeed,  not  thoroughly  new  to  the 
system.  Certainly  when  I  went,  I  believed  it  to  be  a  kill  or 
cure  system.  I  fancied  it  must  bo  a  very  violent  remedy — 
that  it  doubtless  might  effect  great  and  magical  cures— but 
tliat  if  it  failed,  it  might  be  fatal. 

"  Now,  I  speak  not  alone  of  my  own  case,  but  of  the  im- 
meuso  number  of  cases  I  have  seen — patients  of  all  ages — 
all  species  and  genera  of  disease — all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  constitution,  when  T  declare,  upon  my  honour,  that  / 
neviT  wiliiciscd  oiiu  damjcroitK  sijmjitom  produm'd  bi/  the 
Wdtcr-Curc,  whether  at  Doctor  Wilson's  or  the  other 
Hydropathic  Institutions  which  I  afterwards  visited. 

"And  though  disagreeable  results  might  occur  from  gross 
mismanagement,  and  liavc  so  occurred  at  some  establish- 
ments, 1  am  yet  convinced  that  water  in  itself  is  so  friendly 
to  the  human  body,  that  it  requires  a  very  extraordinary 
degree  of  bungling,  of  ignorance,  and  presumi)tion,  to  pro- 
duce results  reiiliy  dangerous  ;  that  a  regular  practitioner 
does  more  frequent  mischief  from  the  misa]ii)licatiou  of 
even  tlie  simplest  drugs,  than  a  water-doctor  of  very  mode- 
rate cx]ierieiice  docs,  or  am  do,  by  the  misapphcatiou  of 
his  water  processes. 

"And  liiire  1  must  observe,  that  those  portions  of  the 
treatment  which  appear  to  the  uninitiated  as  the  most 
])orilous  arc  really  the  safest,  and  can  bo  niiplied  with  the 
most  impunity  to  the  weakest  constitutions;  wliereas  those 
wliioh  appear,  from  our  greater  familiarity  with  them,  tho 
h^ast  starlliug  and  most  innocuous,  are  those  which  require 
the  greatest  knowledge  of  general  pathology  and  the  indi- 

'  "  Confrssions  of  ii  Watov  Piiticiit."  By  Sir  Ed.  Bulwor  Lytton, 
Bart..  iM.r.  London  :  Bailliere,  219,  Regent  Street,  and  H.  Lamb, 
Malvern. 
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vklual  constitution.  I  shall  revert  to  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject before  [  conclude. 

"  The  next  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  extraordinary 
ease  with  which,  under  this  system,  good  habits  are 
acquired,  and  bad  habits  relinquished.  The  difficulty  with 
which,  under  orthodox  medical  treatment,  stimulants  are 
abandoned,  is  here  not  witnessed. 

•■  Patients  accustomed  for  half  a  century  to  live  hard  and 
bi?h,  wine  drinkers,  spirit-bibbers,  whom  the  regular  phy- 
sician has  sought  in  vain  to  reduce  to  a  daily  pint  of  sherry, 
':  -re  voluntaiily  resign  all  strong  potations,  after  a  few 

■  s  cease  to  feel  the  want  of  them,  and  reconcile  them- 
;'.'i~es  to  water,  as  if  they  bad  drunk  nothing  else  all  their 
I  lives.    Others,  who  have  had  recourse  for  years  and  years 

liiedicine, — their  potion  in  the  morning,'their  cordial  at 
n,  their  pill  before  dinner,  their  narcotic  at  bedtime, 

:-e_to  require  these  aids  to  life,  as  if  by  a  charm. 
Nor  this  alone.    Men  to  whom  mental  labour  has  been 

..ecessarv— who  have  existed  on  the  excitement  of  tlie 
,  .  -^ions  and  the  stir  of  the  intellect— who  have  felt,  these 
withdrawn,  the  prostration  of  the  whole  system— the  lock 
to  the  whtel  of  the  entire  machine— return  at  once  to  the 
cajok-^s  spirits  of  the  boy  in  liis  first  holiday. 

•;  Here  lies  a  great  secret;  water  thus  skilfully  administei-ed 
13  in  iisnlf  a  wonderful  excitement,  it  supplies  the  place  of 
all  others— it  operate.s  powerfully  and  rapidly  upon  tlie 
nerve-,,  .sometimes  to  calm  them,  sometimes  to  excite,  but 
ays  to  occupy. 

Hence  follows  a  con.sequence  which  all  patients  have  re- 
marked—the comjdete  repose  of  the  passions  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  cure ;  tliey  seem  hud  asleep  as  if  bv 
enchantment.  The  intellect  sliares  the  same  rest;  even  the 
memory  grows  far  less  tenacious  of  its  painful  impressions, 
cares  and  gn^.f^  are  forgotten;  the  sense  of  the  present 
absorbs  the  f.ast  and  future;  there  is  a  certain  freshness  of 
youth  which  pervades  the  sjiirits,  and  lives  upon  the  euiov- 
ment  of  trie  actual  hour. 

"  'I  hus  the  great  agents  of  our  mortal  wear  and  Uiar-  the 
p^tssions  and  the  rnind  —  caimcr]  into  strange  rest,— Nal me 
■werns  to  leave  the  body  to  its  iuKtinctivo  tendency,  which 
IS  always  towards  recovery.  All  that  interests  and  anius,.. 
13  of  a  healthhd  character;  exercise,  instead  of  hcing  !>n 
unwilling  driidgerj-,  Incomes  the  inevitable  impulse  of  !,„■ 
'fame  braced  and  invigorated  by  the  element.    A  serh^s  of 
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reactions  is  continually  going  on — the  willing  exercise  pro- 
duces refreshing  rest,  the  refreshing  rest  willing  exercise. 

"  The  extraordinary  effect  which  water  taken  early  in  the 
morning  produces  on  the  appetite  is  well  known  amongst 
those  who  have  tried  it,  even  before  the  Water-Cm-e  was 
thought  of;  an  appetite  it  should  be  the  care  of  the  skillnl 
doctor  to  check  into  moderate  gratification  ;  the  powers  of 
nutrition  become  singularly  strengthened,  the  blood  grows 
rich  and  pure — the  constitution  is  not  only  amended — it 
undertjoes  a  cluiin/e. 

"  The  saMy  of  the  system,  then,  struck  me  first ;— its 
power  of  replacing  by  healthful  utiiiiulants  the  morbid  ones 
it  withdrew,  whether  physical  or  moral,  surprised  me  next; 
— that  which  thirdly  impressed  me  was  no  less  contrary  to 
all  my  jn-econoeived  notions.  I  had  fancied,  that  whether 
good  or  bad,  the  treatment  must  be  one  of  great  hardship, 
extremely  repugnant  and  disagreeable.  I  wondered  at  my- 
self to  find  how  soon  it  became  so  associated  with  pleasur- 
able, and  grateful  feelings  as  to  dwell  upon  the  mind 
amongst  the  happiest  passages  of  existence. 

"  The  rise  from  a  sleep  sound  as  childhood's — the  impa- 
tient rush  into  the  open  air,  while  the  sun  was  fresli,  and 
the  birds  first  sang— the  sense  of  an  unwonted  strength  in 
every  limb  and  nerve,  which  made  so  light  of  tlie  stee|i 
ascent  to  the  holy  spring— the  delicious  sparkle  of  that 
morning  draught — the  green  terrace  on  the  brow  of  tlie 
mountain,  witli  the  rich  landscape  wide  and  far  below— the 
breeze  that  once  would  have  been  so  keen  and  biting,  now 
but  exhilarating  the  blood,  and  lifting  the  spirits  into  reli- 
gious joy;  and  this  keen  sentiment  of  present  pleasure 
rounded  by  a  hope  sanctioned  by  all  I  felt  in  myself,  and 
nearly  all  that  I  witnessed  in  others— that  tliat  very  pre- 
sent was  but  the  step— tlie  threshold— into  an  unknown 
and  delightful  region  of  heidth  and  vigour  ;  a  disease  and  a 
care  dropping  from  the  frame  and  the  heart  at  every  stride. 

"  But  here  I  must  pause  to  own,  that  if  on  the  one  hand 
the  danger  and  discomforts  of  the  cure  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated (exaggerated  is  too  weak  a  word)— so,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  as  far  as  my  own  experience,  which  is  perhaps  not 
inconsiderable,  extends,  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
system  have  greatly  misreiirescntod  the  duration  of  the 
curative  process,  t"  have  heard  of  chronic  diseases  of  long 
standing  cured  jjermaneutly  in  a  very  few  weeks.  1  can- 
didly confess  that  I  have  seen  none  sucb.    1  have,  it  is 
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true,  witnessed  many  chronic  diseases  soon  relieved  and 
perfectly  cured — diseases  which  had  been  pronounced  in- 
curable by  the  first  physicians. 

"  It  is  as  the  frame  recovers  from  the  agitation  it  under- 
goes, that  it  gathers  round  it  powers  utterly  unknown  to  it 
before— as  the  plant  watered  by  the  rains  of  one  season 
betrays  in  the  next  the  effect  of  the  grateful  dews. 

I  had  always  sufiered  so  severely  in  winter,  that  the 
severity  of  our  last  one  gave  me  apprehensions,  and  I  re- 
solved to  seek  shelter  fi-om  my  fears  at  Malvern.  I  here 
passed  the  most  inclement  period  of  the  winter,  not  only 
perfectly  free  from  the  colds,  rheums,  and  catarrhs,  which 
I  had  hitherto  visited  me  with  the  snows,  but  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  for 
those  who  are  delicate,  and  who  suffer  much  during  the 
winter,  there  is  no  place  where  the  cold  is  so  little  felt  as  at 
a  water-cure  establishment. 

"  I  am  persuaded  also,  and  in  this  I  am  borne  out  by  the 
-  :;perience  of  most  Water-Doctors,  that  the  cure  is  most 
rapid  and  effectual  during  the  cold  season — from  autumn 
through  the  winter.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  con- 
siamption  in  its  earlier  stages  can  be  inore  easily  cured,  and 
the  predisposition  more  pennanently  eradicated  by  a  winter 
spent  at  Malvern,  than  by  the  timorous  flight  to  Pisa  or 
Madeira.  It  i.s  by  hardening  rather  than  defending  the 
-.-mes  that  we  best  secure  them  froiri  disease. 

"And  now,  to  sum  up,  and  to  dismiss  my  egotistical 
•velations ;— r  desire  in  no  way  to  overcolour  my  own 
':_a.se  ;  I  do  not  say  that  when  I  first  went  to  tijc  Water- 
Cure  I  was  afflicted  with  any  disease  immediately  )7ienacing 
to  life— I  say  only  that  I  was  in  that  prolonged  and  chronic 
state  of  ill  health,  which  made  life  at  the  best  extremely 
precanoTis— I  do  not  say  that  I  had  any  malady  which  the 
faculty  could  pronounce  incurable— I  say  only  lhat  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  f;iculty  hud  failed  to  cure  rne.  f 
do  not  even  now  >if(<-ct  to  boast  of  a  jicrfect  and  complete 
deli7f;rance  from  all  my  ailment-—!  ciinnot  d(;clare  lhat  a 
''onstitntion  naturally  delicate  ban  been  rendered  Hercu- 
lean, or  tbaf  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  whole  rnanhood  have 
been  thoroughly  reyiaircd. 

"What  might  have  been  the  casr,  |,ad  I  n-.t  taken  the 
mire  at  intervals,  had  1  remained  at  it  Btfadily  Ibr  six  or 
eight  months  without  int<-rni[.tion,  [  cannot  do  more  than 
'Conjecture,  but  so  strong  is  my  belief  that  the  result  would 
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have  been  completely  snccesslul,  that  I  promise  myself, 
whenever  I  cau  spare  the  leisure,  a  long  renewal  oi  tlie 

These  admissions  made,  what  have  I  gained  meanwhile 
to  iustify  my  eulogies  and  my  gratitude  ?-an  immense 
accumulation  of  the  capital  ofhcalil,  !•  ormerly,  it  was  my 
favourite  and  querulous  question  to  those  who  saw  much  ol 
me  '  Did  vou  ever  know  me  twelve  hours  without  pain  or 
illness  "Now,  instead  of  tliese  being  my  constant  com- 
panions, tliey  are  but  my  occasional  visitors  I  comi.are 
inv  old  state  and  my  present  to  the  poverty  of  a  man  wlio 
has  a  sliilhng  in  his  pocket,  and  whose  poverty  is  tlieretore 
a  struggle  for  life,  witli  tlie  occasional  distresses  ol  a  nian 
of  ,i'5U00  a  year,  who  sees  but  an  appendage  endangered,  or 
a  luxury  abridged.  ri  „.K.,t 

"AH  the  good  that  I  have  gained,  is  wholly  unlike  what 
I  have  ever  derived  either  from  medicuie  or  the  German 
mineral  liaths  ;  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  relieve  a  single 
malady  alone,  it  pervades  tlie  wliole  frame  ;  m  the  second 
place  unless  the  habits  are  inteuqierate,  it  does  not  wear 
off  as  we  return  to  our  ordinary  i)ursuiis,  so  that  those  who 
make  fair  experiment  of  tlie  systeui  towards,  or  even  alter 
tlie  season  of  middle  age,  may,  witliout  exaggeralioii,  hml 
in  the  latter  period  of  life  (so  far  as  freedom  Irom  suHcnng, 
and  the  calm  euioyment  of  pliysical  being  are  concerned l  a 
secoud-a  younger  youtli !  And  it  is  tins  prolound  convic- 
tion which  has  induced  me  to  volunteer  these  details,  m  the 
hope  (I  trust  a  pure  and  kiudly  one)  to  induce  those,  who 
more  or  less  have  suffered  as  i  have  done,  to  By  to  the  same 
rich  and  bountiful  resources.  . 

"  Wo  ransack  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  drugs  and  mine- 
i-als— we  extract  our  [lotions  from  the  deadliest  poisons- 
hut  around  us,  and  about  us,  Nature,  the  great  mother 
proffers  the  Hvgcia.ii  fount,  unsealed  and  accessible  to  all. 
Wherever  the 'stream  glides  pure,  wherever  the  spring 
sparkles  fresh,  there,  for  the  vast  proportion  ol  the  maladies 
wiiirh  Art  in-oduoes,  Kalure  yields  the  benignant  hcahng. 

"  Those  oases,  in  which  the  Water-Cure  seems  an  abso- 
lute pn,nacea,  aud  in  which  the  iiatient  may  couimciice  with 
the  luost  siw.guine  hoiics,  aic,  Kirsl,  rheinuutisni,  however 
prolonwd,  however  complicated.  In  this  the  cure  is 
usually  rapid-uearly  always  pennaueut.  Secondly,  gout, 
lleroits  ellicacv  is  little  less  stiirtling  to  appearance  than 
■n  the  former  ufise :  it  t^ecuis  to  take  up  the  disease  by  the 
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roots  :  it  extracts  the  peculiar  acid,  which  often  appears  ia 
disoolorations  upon  the  sheets  used  in  the  application,  or  is 
ejected  in  other  modes.  But  here,  judging  always  from 
cases  subjected  to  my  personal  knowledge,  I  have  not  seen 
instances  to  justify  the  assertion  that  returns  of  the  disease 
do  not  occur.  The  predisposition — the  tendency  has  ap- 
■peared  to  me  to  remain.  The  patient  is  liable  to  relapses — 
but  I  have  invariably  found  them  far  less  frequent,  less 
lengthened,  and  readily  susceptible  of  simple  and  speedy 
cure,  especially  if  the  habits  remain  temperate. 

"  Thirdly,  that  wide  and  grisly  family  of  affliction  classed 
under  the  common  name  of  ihjspepsia.  AU  derangements 
of  the  di'jfstii  e  organs,  imperfect  powers  of  nutrition — the 
mnhilif  of  an  injured  stomach,  appear  precisely  the  com- 
plaints OD  which  the  system  takes  firmest  hold,  and  in 
which  it  effects  those  cures  that  convert  existence  from  a 
burden  into  a  blessing, 

"  Hence  it  follows  that  many  nameless  and  countless 
comjilaints  proceeding  from  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  cease  as  that  great  macliine  is  restored  to  order.  I 
have  seen  dimrders  of  the  heart  wliich  have  been  pro- 
nounced orf/anie  \iy  no  interior  authorities  of  the  profession, 
disappear  in  an  incredibly  short  time — cases  of  incipient 
consumption,  in  which  tlie  seat  is  in  the  nutritious  powers; 
hamorrhages,  and  various  congestions,  shortness  of  breath, 
habitual  fainting  fits,  many  of  wliat  are  called  improperly 
nervous  complaints,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  radiations 
frorn  the  main  ganglionic  spring;  the  disorders  produced  by 
the  abuse  of  fiowerful  rnedir.-ines,  e.ipeeii/lli/  viereiin/  and 
iodir-^.  the  loss  of  appetite,  tlie  dulled  sense,' and  the' shak- 
ing hand  of  intemperance,  skin  complaints,  and  the  dire 
scourge  of  scrofula— ail  these  seem  to  obtain  from  hydro- 
pathy relief— nay,  absolute  and  unrpmlified  cure,  beyond 
not  only  the  means  of  the  most  skilful  practitioner,  bu't  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  fiatient." 

The  h.iimorat  paiholo/ji/  will  liave  a  fair  investigntion  in 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  no  fiction  or  mere  idealism  ;  dis- 
ease cannot  be  explained  witt,out  it;  modern  cheruistrv  lias 
shown  bow  suspended  secretions  ariri  retarrlcd  excrciioiin, 
vitiate  and  poison  the  general  circuioting  hkks  of  Ihiids, 
and  in  this  way  impair  the  integrity  of  Die  solids.  In  pro- 
portion  as  the  circulation  is  languid  or  arretted  in  a  part, 
the  due  chemical  decoinpositions  of  the  blood,  and  cluin'.'e 
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of  vital  structure  and  tbe  removal  of  waste  straoture,  are 
prevented  or  impeded.  Hence  these  retained  matters  im- 
pair the  general  integrity  of  the  circulating  mass. 

The  blood  is  a  vital  fluid.    Moses  declared  it  to  be  the 
life.    The  vitality,  however,  is  only  retained  so  long  as  it  is 
iu  the  living  vessels,  and  uuder  the  influence  of  the  nerves 
of  organic  life,  which  preside  over  tlie  vessels.    When  it  is 
dravv'n  from  a  vein  into  a  basin,  it  soon  separates,  forming  a 
firm  clot  floating  in  the  serum  or  watery  part.   Tljis  separa- 
tion is  the  last  act  of  its  vitality.    The  precise  degree  of  its 
vilaliUj  also  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  vitality  e,dsting 
'In  the  organic  nervous  system  and  vessels.    In  the  state  of 
these  nerves  and  vessels  is  to  be  sought  and  found  the  ex- 
>  planation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease.    The  controlling 
nervous  energy  residing  in  the  vessels  may  be  impaired  or 
.    destroyed  iu  a  variety  of  ways.    1st.  Through  simple  excess 
'   of  blood  in  the  system.    2nd.  Through  simple  deficiency  of 
blood.    3rd.  Through  poisonous  matters  absorbed  into  the 
circulation.    4th,  and  lastly.  Through  influences  that  pri- 
!  marily  act  on  the  organic  nerves,  paralysing  more  or  less 
5  their  energies.   In  these  ways  is  diseased  action  established 
in  the  animal  system ;  apait  from  these  we  can  luxve  no 
idea  of  the  existence  of  diseased  action  in  the  living 
organism. 

Whatever  lessens  the  energy  of  the  organic  nerves,  lessens 
the  intrinsic  vitnlity  of  the  blood.  This  truth  cannot  be  too 
much  kept  in  mind.  With  lessened  vitality  comes  of  neces- 
sity lessened  power  of  resistance  to  the  causes  of  derange- 
ment, disease,  and  death. 

The  essence  of  the  vitahty  of  the  blood  lies  m  the 
'/ 'innmuerable  i/hihiih-s  wliich  are  lield  in  solution  in  the 
serum  or  wateiy  part.  Tlie  serum  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  thiin  as  a  mere  aqueous  menstruum  iu  which 
10  float  and  circuhitc  withal  the  glolniles.*    Lettiiiij  blood 

*  Dr.  Storks,  the  eminent  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Trinity  Col- 
'  lege,  states  :i5  an  exemplification  of  a  part  of  tlie  meilicat  pmctice  of 
■'■  the  19tli  century  lie  had  witnessed,  that  "  there  was  hardly  a  morning 
"  at  the  Meath  Hos|iital,  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  unfortunate  crca- 
'  tares  were  not  phlebotomised  largely  ;  the  floor  was  running  with 
\       blood.     It  was  dangerous  to  cross  the  prescriliing-hall  for  fear  of 
f  slipping.     Patients  were  seen  wallowing  in  tlicir  own  blood  like 
/  leeches  after  a  salt  emetic ;  and  this  erroneous  custom  continued  for 
y  many  ymrs."  ,  i 

V     "  Leeches  were  applied,  and  over  and  over  again  the  patient  died 
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j  is,  tlicrefore,  draining  a  man  of  bis  vitality,  and  was  a  bar- 
I  barous  proceeding  in  the  way  it  used  to  be  practised;  it 
I  was  as  sane  a  proceeding  as  battering  the  walls  of  a  house, 
i  and  mining  its  foundations,  in  order  to  kill  vermin  in  the 
I  cellars,  or  to  extinguish  a  fire  in  the  attics.    Letting  heat, 
I  bv  the  sheet  packing  and  friction  in  the  shallow-bath,  is  like  , 
I  drowning  both  the  one  and  the  other,  without  injury  to  the 
i  furnirare  or  destmction  of  the  building. 
I      It  is  a  great  law  of  Nature,  that  the  germs  of  all  vitalitij — 
I  the  elementary  principles  of  livinrj  behujs,  from  the  seeds  of  . 
I  plants  to  the  ova  of  animsils,  are  contained  in  investing  mem- 
I  hranes.    The  final  cause  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  to  insure  all 
I  such  germs  against  the  results  of  their  contamination  by 
I  comminghng  with  foreign,  incompatible,  or  denaturalising 
i  principles  in  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  animal,  or  in  the 
soil  or  matri.x:  on  which  they  are  deposited,  and  wherein 
they  are  destined  to  grow.    The  hlood-glnhules,  being  the 
vital  parts  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  containing  the  germs 
I  of  every  corporeal  structure,  are  not  exceptions  to  this  law. 
I  They  are  protected  by  the  same  expedient,  a  membranous 
covering,  from  the  injuiT  they  might  sustain  from  circulat- 
ing in  irnrnediaie  contact  with  foreign  or  no.xious  elements. 
Without  such  a  guard  as  this,  the  fountains  of  life  would  be 
constantly  liable  to  be  poisoned.    But  this  is  only  one  of 
many  beautiful  provisions  which  physiology  teaclies  us,  the 
Divine  Architect  of  our  fi-ames  has  had  recourse  to,  with 
even  a  studious  care,  to  prevent  the  sacred  principle  of  life 
from  l.«ing  vitiated  and  denaturalised  by  anything  foreign 
to  itself    Otherwise  half  compounds  of  liie,  half  compounds 
of  .something  else,  would  be  of  daily  occurrence.  Mons- 
trosity is  not  the  con.sequencc  of  perverted  life  in  itself,  but 
of  its  fjerverted  development.    Man,  by  injuring  his  organ- 
ism, weakens  its  vitality,  and  lie  transmits  that  weakened 
vitality  to  his  offspring.    He  transmits  also  his  organic 
peculiarities,  that  is,  the  predominance  of  certain  of  the 
rundarficntal  structures  of  his  frame,  as  a  highly  developed, 
and  therefore  morbidly  sensitive  nervous  system,  in  other 
words,  a  nervous  temperament,  and  the  tendencies  such  ii 
temperament  inherits  ;  or  a  develoj.ed  muscular  system,  or 

while  the  leorhes  were  on  hi.?  tfmf.leq  ;  and  an  cmin'Tit  ai)r)thc(ar\^. 
iWsrirerl  him  that  there  wa.s  th<-ri  harrllv  a  wrek  that  he  wa.s  ntit  fiuin-7 
moTied  u,  take  off  a  large  nvrnljfr  oj  Iwha  from  the  dai.d  l,od'i."—\ 
MerhcaJ.  Timt»,\'H'A.  -f 
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vascular  system,  or  cellular  system,  all  of  which  are  tiie 
fouudations  of  the  temperameuts  philosophically  analysed. 
But  vitiated  fluids  man  does  not,  cannot  transmit.  Nature, 
as  has  been  seen,  has  too  securely  guarded  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  life,  to  permit  this  result.    Even  when  his  fluids 
reach  that  point  of  contamination  that  the  vital  principle 
languishes,  his  power  of  transmitting  his  feebleness  ceases. 
The  tendency  to  gout,  to  insanity,  to  cancer,  &c  ,  is  propa- 
gated not  through  the  medium  of  any  gouty,  insane,  or  can- 
cerous hniiiours,  as  is  popularly  credited,  but  by  the  trans- 
mission of  certain  predominant  organic  structures  and  ten- 
dencies.   The  evil  humours  of  the  man,  therefore,  are  his 
own  acquisition,  not  his  inheritance;  and  they  die  with 
him,  if  not  removed  by  the  power  of  healing.    This,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  the  splitting  and  exact  apportionment  of  the 
truth  between  the  partizans  of  the  solid  and  those  of  the 
humoral  theories  of  disease.    The  bearings  of  the  portions 
of  truth  that  belong  to  both  parties  have,  as  already  stated, 
received  further  development  in  tlie  work  before  us. 
■    From  what  has  been  explained  of  the  nature  and  office 
of  the  blood  globules,  it  will  bo  at  once  ajiparent,  that  no 
matter  what  quantity  of  water  may  be  drunk  and  absorbed 
into  the  circulating  system,  it  cannot  injure  their  integrity, 
nor  even  diminish  their  relative   amount.    Hence  the 
futility  of  the  allopathic  objection  that  "  w^ater  thhis  the 
lilood."    Only  a  given  amount  of  watei-  can  he  detdiiifd  in 
the  vessels.    This  is,  1st,  partly  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
bulk,  to  afford  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  i'or  calling 
into  play  the  contractions  of  the  vessel ;  and,  '.indly.  partly 
as  a  mere  diluent  and  vehicle  of  circulation,  a  menstruum 
in  which  to  dissolve  and  carry  out  of  the  body  foreign  or 
noxious  elements  introduced  by  diet,  drinks,  or  drugs,  into 
the  current  of  the  circulation. 

IVnter,  therefore,  never  "  )»(.iv.>i "  with  tlie  blood  globules, 
never  can  incorporate  with  theui,  nor  break  them  up.  Their 
electrical  -  alBuities  and  relations  may  he  altered.  Tliey 

•  Wliatevor  cliangcs  the  cliylc  may  oxperieiu-c  in  tlio  luclcu/s  and 
thoracic  duel,  certain  it  is  that  once  intro(hiccd  to  the  lungs,  it  t/ie>v 
■itquires  the  red  investing  nicnibrane  of  its  glohnles,  and  tlie  liighly 
vital  properties  that  characterise  it  while  coursing  in  the  arteries. 
This  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  you  must  remember,  is  iron,  tlie 
clement  par  excellence  endued  with  maijiiclic  properties.  Uence  the 
peculiar  adaptedness  of  this  covering  to  shield  the  vital  globules,  to 
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raav  poliere  one  to  another,  but  they  cannot  incorporate 
while  in  iheir  vessels.  In  morbid  stasis  or  arrest  of  blood, 
(congestion)  they  cohere.  Tlie  vital  controlling  power  (the 
organic  nerves)  that  maintains  to  each  globule  its  due 
charge  of  electricity  is  repressed  or  depressed  for  the  time. 
With  the  exaltation  of  the  nervous  power,  by-and-by  their 
normal  vital  properties  are  restored,  and  the  circulation  is 
re-established.  By  a  lightning  stroke  they  are  killed,  their 
electricity  is  discharged  off,  nor  is  enough'left  to  make  them 
cohere,  and  form  a  clot  either  in  the  vessels  of  the  dead 
body,  or  when  drawn  away  from  it.  All  other  blood  when 
drawn  from  the  body  coagulates  ;  firmness  of  clot  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exaggerated  or  lessened  vitality  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  mahgnant  fevers,  in  ague,  in  cliolera,  &c.,  the 
vital  endowment  of  the  organic  nerves  is  lessened  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  amount  of  elcti'icity  with  which  tliey  are 
charged  almost  null.  The  repulsion  between  them  ceases 
more  or  less,  in  other  words,  the  blood  glnbnles  attach  to 
each  other,  and  remain  virtually  dead  in  the  vessels.  The 
serum  in  which  they  swam  exudes,  drains  ofi'  hj  exo.imose 
(a.?  It  IS  called)  or  the  simple  capillary  action  of"  inorganic 
tube-.  Hence  in  cholera,  when  the  blood  all  retreats  from 
the  surface  and  retires  to  the  interior,  it  thus  oozes  olf  spon- 
taneously, constituting  the  rice-water  dejections  and  vomit- 
ings, characteristic  of  the  disease.    Hence  the  patient's  un- 

enaWe  thnn  to  repulse  all  contact  with  <;xtrin.sic  and  uncongenial  mat- 
ters, and  to  retain  .such  affinities  with  the  intrinsic  and  Congenial 
stractares,  as  it  shall  easily  coalesce  and  amalgamate  with  them 
whenever  the  wasted  particles  of  the  body  call  for  new  vital  deposit' 
br  the  discharge  of  their  electricity,  the  globules  lose  their  tunics  and 
eave  their  nidimentary  aUiU:,  and  so  become  incorponitod  with  the 
living  fabric,  m  the  s<-ime  way  as  its  elemcntarv  ga.ses  unite  by  elec- 
tncal  discharge  U,  form  water.    The  iron,  of  the  blood,  like  its  phos- 
phr,n,s,  Its  sulphur,  kc,  is  a  product  of  the  vital  economy  from  its 
element  introduced  into  the  food.    .Most  probably  it  is  elaborated  in 
^  lacteal  vessels  and  glands,  where  a  higher  vitality  is  given  to  the 
orbed  chyle,  which  vit;ility  is  at  length  consummated  or  perfected, 
-n  the  chyle  mixes  and  U-com^s  one  with  the  bl-,od  iii  the  heart 
.  Inngs.     VV  hat  becomes  of  th-  m,n,  on  the  expulsion  of  tii..  blood 
g.ormIes  to  unite  with  the  tissue  ne-rling  repair,  it  is  hard  lo  say 
frobably  in  anothor  shap*;,  or  in  oth^r  elements,  itmavv"  lo  f..rm  the 
new  stmcture.    The  destiny  of  the  o,y!,en  with  whi-  l,  I  lie  iron  was 
comf,ine,|  ahe  peroxyde;  is  clearer.     It  unite,  with  the  lib-rated  car- 
hon  and  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  structure  forming  carbonic  acid 
and  water. 
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quenchable  thirst,  which  cannot  even  keep  pace  with  the 
sieve-like  operations  of  his  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Tliat  so  great  a  variety  of  secretions  should  be  produced 
from  one  fluid,  the  blood,  cannot  but  appear  extraordinary 
to  a  non-professional  man.    The  natin-e  of  the  secretion  is 
determined  by  the  functions  of  the  part  on  which  it  is 
poured  ;  thus  tears  and  humours  for  the  eyes  ;  wax  for  the 
ears;  oil  for  the  skin;  mucus  for  the  open  cavities  and 
passages;  serum  for  the  shut  sacs;  synovial  fluid  for 
joints;  saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  bile  lor 
digestion,  &o.    Some  of  these  are  for  purely  exorementitious 
purposes,  are  provisions  made  to  eliminate  impurities  out  oi 
the  blood;  as  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations, 
and  the  secretions  from  the  kidneys  and  bowels.    The  vital 
solvent  fluids  of  the  several  stages  of  digestion,  the  salivary, 
gastric,  and  pancreatic  juices  are  not  from  the  merely 
aqueous  or  excrementitious  portions  of  the  blood.  Ihe 
function  of  the  Uver  and  of  digestion  generally,  are  treated 
in  the  section  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  mitntioii,  diet, 
land  reiiimen,  &c.    How  the  vital  constitution  of  each  spe- 
\ciflo  gland  determines  its  peculiar  secretion,  we  know  no 
taiore  than  how  cold  freezes,  and  heat  thaws. 
'   The  improvement  of  nutrUioii.  and  the  secretions,  that 
'  takes  place  so  soon  under  Water-Cure  treatment,  is  one  of 
the  important  facts  that  first  strikes  the  medical  enquu-er 
on  entering  a  Water-Cure  establishment.    I  must  not,  how- 
ever, omit  to  mention  that  the  majority  of  the  patients 
having  chroiw:  comphdnts  of  long  st.ontling,hve  too  well  and 
abundantly  in  these  establishments,  many  of  them  should 
be  dieted  more  carefully,  especially  as  regards  quantity. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  vital  economy,  that  when  the  waste  ot  the 
body  exceeds  the  sujqilies,  and  when  pressed  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  putting  nature  as  it  were  to  her  shilts,  that  ab- 
sorption first  removes  the  least  vital  parts,  as  [at,  cellular 


tissue,  morhid  ac.cnmnlations  and  strudnres  ol  all  sorts. 
Hence  the  salutary  influence  of  restricted  dieting  combined 
with  water  treatment,  when  judiciously  carried  out  does 
not  follow  thil  diminislied  weight  argues  dmiinshed  vitality, 
often  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  rediietion  of  disease  has 
been  the  greater.  In  the  initiatorg  treatment  ot  many 
chronic  diseases  in  Water  Cure  establishments,  were  this 
more  n.tteuded  to,  the  cures  would  ho  more  specdg  When 
sum.lies  fail,  and  tlic  adipose  and  other  tissues  ol  the  body 
are  absorbed,  and  circulated  for  nutritive  purposes,  the 
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I  lymphatics  assume  a  sort  of  assimilating  power,  in  order  to 
I   vitalize  anew  or  more  highly,  the  decomposed  particles. 

In  the  O'eatment  o(  chronic  disease,  the  foremost  ideas  in 
!  the  mind  of  the  pathologist  and  physiological  practitioner 
I  are  the  reduction  of  irritation,  local  and  general,  and  normal 
:  support  and  stimulation.  0n  these  impoilant  points  too 
I  great  stress  cannot  be  laid.  The  same  observation  equally 
I  applies  10  fever  and  all  acute  diseases. 

The  phenomena  of  fever  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
I  much  misunderstood.   The  late  Dr.  Graves,  much  lamented, 
I  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  physicians  of  our  time,  used  to  say 
i  that  he  desired  no  other  epitaph  than  the  following,  viz., 
■  He  fed  fevers"  that  is,  he  sustained  his  patients  in  fever 
as  much  nourishment  as  he  could  safely  introduce.  A 
greater  and  more  honourable  distinction  will  be  for  the  hos- 
pital physician,  who  shall  say.  Let  my  epitaph  be,  "  He 
treated  fe^ver  with  the  wet  sheet  pack  in  r/  and  its  adjuncts."  I 
will  now  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  final  cause  of  fever, 
in  other  words,  of  the  nature,  action,  and  ends  of  fever,  and 
it  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader  when  again  reading  the 
Water-Cure  processes,  that  they  are  the  common  sense,  as 
well  as  the  physiolorjical  remedies,  for  this  pathological  con- 
dition. 

fevKR  is  never  a  primary  or  independent  morbid  state 
or  action.  It  i.s  the  result  generally  of  visceral  disorder,  or 
interior  inflarnmation  or  congestion,  an  excessive  or  above 
par  ^cAv,x\  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  of  the  body; 
but  it  i.s  alwav.s  consequent  to  a  state  of  local  depression  or 
helow  par  nction.  The  essence  of  this  local  morbid  action 
con-si-sM  in,  Ist.  The  impression  of  a  morbid  agent,  irrita- 
ting and  thereby  impairing,  the  organic  nerves  of  the  tissue; 
2nd.  Morbid  vascular  ar-tion,  innammation,  or  congestion; 
3rd.  Arre'^tof  the  function  of  the  organ  in  part— defective 
7\tji\  changes,  and  consequently  retained  chemical  elements; 
4th.  Rouv-d  sympathies  in  near  or  remote  parts;  and  hence, 
'»th,  and  lastly.  Perverted  sensibility  of  the  organic  nerves, 
and  abnormal  sensations  of  the  animal  nerves.  'I'his  state 
of  matters  is  the  local  essence  of  the  genernl  state  called 
fe>:er.  [r.  ia,sts,  or  is  burning,  a  certain  time — a  few  lK)urs 
or  a  tew  days. 

The  first  lesion  in  fever  is  the  impairment  of  the  function 
of  rligestion,  chiefly  because  it  is  either  first  directly  impli- 
cated, or  suffers  inrlirectly  l)y  sympathy  with  the  brain  or 
other  organs.    Lnder  the  first  assault  of  disoa.so,  whether 
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it  proceed  from  a  disorganizing  accident,  or  a  small  patch 
of  inflammation,  under  such  shock  or  morbid  impression, 
the  lirst  want  of  the  economy  is  not  food,  but  the  counter- 
action of  the  morbid  impression.  In  fever  all  desire  for 
food,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  ability  to  dispose  of  it,  is 
wanting.  In  the  state  of  fever,  great  heat  is  extricated,  and 
great  waste  of  the  corporeal  fabrics  thereby  etieoted,  and  a 
great  drain  of  the  fluids.  The  primary  requirement  is  then 
'for  water.  TUiyt,  and  a  burning  ])arched  condition,  is  set 
u])  to  demand  tliese  supplies.  Febrile  movement  or  febrile 
reaction  is  nature's  mode  of  counteracting  interior  conges- 
tions and  morbid  impressions  and  action,  by  throwing  the 
load  on  the  surface.  For  the  efl'ect  of  all  interior  morbid 
action  is  first,  to  centralize  the  circulating  fluids,  to  recall 
tliem  from  the  oircuinferencc  of  the  body  to  the  centre,  and 
thus  to  induce  undue  accumulations  in  the  grand  viscera 
of  life. 

I^B/l-ir^j'^JM.A^'LjMB'^i.'^'         sound  pathological  pi-in- 

■  ■  'ihe  fact  of  a  central  vital  part  being  the  seat  of  a  morbid 
&.xcitation,  determines  thither  a  flux  of  fluids  to  the  part 
where  the  struggle  with  the  unfriendly  agency  is  going  on. 
The  result  of  this  state  of  matters  is  to  rob  the  e.xterior 
parts  of  their  due  share  of  blood.  This  is  indicated  in  the 
first  instance  by  chill  shivers  (rigors),  sometimes  headache. 
'I'his  is  characteristic  of  the  outset  of  all  diseases  that  are 
sudden  in  their  attack,  and  of  such  as  are  permanently 
acute,  as  it  were  carrying  on  a  secret  destructive  process  (as 
)>soas  abscess,  phthisis,  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  joints, 
&c).  Febrile  movement  or  reaction  then,  is  the  inordinate 
excitement  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  as  an 
effect  of  self-protection  on  the  part  of  the  economy,  to  coun- 
teract the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the  vital 
central  structures,  hj  dflcnniiiiii;/  to  the  snrface  and  extremi- 
tics:  to  keep  the  vital  fluids  in  action  when  they  otherwise 
would  stop  ;  in  other  words,  by  operdtimj  a  revulsion  from 
the  interior  to  the  exterior.  Tlie  circulation  is  theu  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  innate  irritdbiliti/,  or  original  muscular 
and  nervous  eudowments  of  the  circulating  powers.  The 
rapidity  of  the  exhaustion  of  this,  is  in  proportiou  to  the 
rapid  ebbing  of  life.  Hence  the  rapidity  of  tiie  circulation 
increases  with  the  approach  of  death.  '.I'liis  exalted  ner- 
vousness and  vascular  excitation  is  tlio  best  condition  for 
rciiulucing  secretions  and  rapid  chcmico-vital  changes,  and 
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SO  evolving  retaiued  morbid  elemeuts,  and  restoring  the 
l^st  equilibrium. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter  it  may  be  asked,  then,  why 
■  es  fever  so  often  overdo  its  work '?    I  reply,  because  of 
Ill's  unnntural.  arti/ieidl.  anti-physiolngical  habits  ami 
ii^O'L-s  of  Vfe.    He  often  coiiuteruets  tlie  salutai-y  eflbrts  of 
fever  in  his  behalf  by  clo.?e  ajiartuients,  too  waijn  coverings, 
and  the  use  of  noxious  internal  n'ritants.    If  in  his  febrile 
state  he  had  pure  air  and  perfect  rest,  was  frequently  ru- 
fresheil.  and  above  par-  action  normally  restrained  by  the 
ditierent  Water-Cure  modes  of  applying  water,  and  took  it 
also  in  proper  quantities  internally,  giving  bis  stomach 
little  work  to  do,  from  food  or  physic,  till  the  fel.irile  move- 
ment had  done  its  work,  then  he  would  generally  be  cured, 
unk.-s  indeed  he  had  grossly  violated  nature's  laws  in  other 
respects,  and  so  left  himself  no  chance,  and  given  nature  no 
scope  to  save.    This  will  be  the  case  with  the  healthy  re- 
ceiving mfirbid  impressions,  or  subjected  to  morbid  agency; 
the  -nckhj.  the  u  enkhj  roiistitutriJ,  the  diseased,  will  often  sink. 
Ilence  the  chief  victims  of  epidemics  are  the  constitution- 
ally weak  from  any  cause  ;  the  drwjgiyJ,  the_jl[mijlaltidr  the 
'  '^J-h'i'i^ti^d.  the  dissijiatj-jL  the  desiinile^  the _ca)xii'0.OL"  They 
V  ■'^nfriTT'riave  a  '.■/•(.<;.>.■.  "or  have  it  imperfectly',  15eca"use  tlio 
I  vital  energies  necessary  thereto  are  wanting. 

When  the  important  matters  nnder  consideration  arc 
•arly  under-tood  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Water-Curc 
'•air/ient.  at  least  of  frver,  will  sooner  or  later  liave  a  fair 
il  in  competent  bands.   And  I  am  equally  sure,  that  sucli 
event  taking  place  in  any  large  hospital,  would  lead  In 
general  adoption.    For  great  uncertainty  and  diversity 
opinion  still  e.xists  in  the  minds  of  medical  practitioners 
en  called  upon  to  treat  acute  or  chronic  diseases.  The 
iowing  remarks  by  l;r.  Macleod,  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
.■ipson  of  fvlinbin-gh,  exemjdify  the  statement  I  have 
■■'ie     f     v.- rites  : — 

Pormerly.  ihi-.T':  •k'-.t'-.  v.n-.rA  warrl.s  in  tin;  Edirihiiruli  rioyal  Iii- 
v.ary,  of  which  xm<-i-  F<:I!ow,h  of  tljc  Royiil  OiIIcki'  of  l'liy.sici;iii,s 
;  ihf;  ch.irz<;.    ()v.f:  fihy.iiti.-Mi  Ka'i  ttif  top  wani,  .•inotJirr  the  miililli^ 
-rd,  ar.'l     thir'l  th<!  low  wnrd.    It  \v.\\'y-w'\  tliat,  on  thr  .K.-mir  il;iv. 
tfjroe  yoiir,2  p^-r^ons  of  n<-;irly  tii':  s;ini'-  ■■i'l'-,  ill  of  ty|iliin  fi-vc-r.  wvu- 
.vimitt'>fl  \uVt  the  ho^pitiil.     Th<-  i\\v;v-i-  of  .'.'■viTity  in 

earh,  an'l  the  stage  of  i.orni,!.-iirjt  the  .^aai'-  in  all.  U'li.-it  w;is"  lln- 
treat.nent  rnritiefj  in  tho«;  ti.r'-'-  <:\-it.  I,y  thf  ihri'''  IV-llow.^  of  tii" 
colloye  !    Of  course  v.  ahoul'l  have  t.een  the  wiine,  at  If.-i.it  if 
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system  be  correct;  for  the  physicians  in  question  would  choose  the 
best     But,  Sir,  it  was  not  the  same.    He  in  the  top  ward  bled  Ins 
patient  with  lancet  and  with  leeches.    He  in  the  middle  ward  treated 
his  patient  with  drastic  purgatives.    He  in  the  low  ward,  agam,  gave 
whisky,  wine,  and  opiates.    What  was  the  result  of  such  deplorable  I 
freaksl    I  refer  you  to  the  statistic  book  ;  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  j 
find  it  there !    In  the  University  formerly,  two  professors  used  to  lec- 
ture, on  alternate  days,  on  clinical  medicine.    It  liappened  once  that 
each  had,  at  the  same  time  under  his  care  an  acute  case  of /jericacrfifis. 
The  Professor,  who  lectured  on  his  case  on  Monday  night,  said,  in 
substance,  as  follows  :—' Gentlemen,— As  to  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  it  has  been  the  pmctice  to  give  larr/e  doses  of  mercury  so  as  to 
bring  the  constitution  under  its  action ;  and  to  eifect  this  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  small  quantities  of  opium  are  usually  combined  with  it. 
The  practice  I,  however,  believe  to  he  erroneous  ;  for  I  have  observed 
the  progress  of  the  disease  unchecked,  even  during  profuse  salivation. 
The  most  efficient  remedy— in  fact  our  sheet-anchor— in  this  disease 
is  tartar  emetic.    You  will  have  noticed  the  large  doses  I  have  given 
of  this  remedy,  and  yet  the  patient  seems  not  to  suffer  from  it.  In 
fact,  the  constitution"  in  this  disease,  as  in  some  others,  has  a  remark- 
able tolerance  for  tartar  emetic'    When  the  lecture  was  finished,  I 
left  the  hall,  fancying  I  had  learned  some  great  truth,  and  knew 
better  than  an  hour  before,  how  to  save  life.    On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, during  the  same  week,  in  the  same  hall,  and  to  the  same  students, 
the'  other  Professor  lectured.    The  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  acute 
case  of  pericarditis  under  liis  care  in  the  hospital.    After  describing 
the  case,  and  giving  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  spoke,  in  substance,  as  follows  :— '  Gentlemen,— It  is  a  re- 
markable tiling  that  there  should  be  any  ditfereiice  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  a  disease  such  as  this,  I  believe  it 
is  the  Italian  and  French  Schools  which  advocate  so  very  strongly  the 
eniplojanent  of  (ar(a)- emd/c;  but  I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  put 
no  confidence  in  this  remedy  ;  for  if  you  do  so,  you  will  lean  on  a 
hroken  reed.    Our  sheet-anchor  in  this  disease  is  mercury  ;  under  the 
action  of  which  you  must  bring  the  patient  as  soon  and  as  freely  as 
you  possibly  can — even  bleeding  is  of  little  importance  in  comparison 
with  tlie  use  of  mercury.    The  two  combined,  i.e.  mercury  and  blood- 
letting, is  of  course  liest,'  but  at  all  events  use  mercnri/,  and  kevek  tkust 
10  lAllTAK  EMIiTIc'  " 

After  duly  veflcctinw  on  tlie  perilous  situatioti— sur- 
rounded by  such  deplorable  doubts  and  dillicullies — so 
faithfully  described  in  tlie  above  quotation,  it  might  be  left 
to  any  candid  practitioner  to  say  wluUher,  if  called  in  a': 
umpire,  he  would  not  decide  Ibat  a  case  was  made  out  toi- 
a  trial  of  the  Water-(Xire  ;  backed  as  bis  decision  would  be  by 
the  authority  of  so  euligbteued  and  accomplished  a  physician 
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as  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  who  in  conti-adistinction  to  enipiri- 
c'll  medicine,  fairly  states  that,  "  the  practice  of  hydi'opathy 
when  based  on  physiology,  and  its  doses  graduated,  is 
'.■•urely  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  rational  medi- 
;ne." 

The  following  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  system  of 
:.  ratment  I  advocate  and  practise. 


-'.SE    OF   IRFIIS   OF   BOTH  EYES  TP.E.4TED  BY  LEECHES  AST) 
THE  HYDROPATHIC  PROCESSES. 


A  few  months  past,  I  had  under  my  care  a  young  gentle- 
:  ;an  (Mr.  —  of  L —  Castle),  with  iritis  of  both  eyes.  He 

id,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  laid  up  for  many  weeks  in 
London  with  a  precisely  similar  inflammation.  He  was 
then  severely  mercuriaUzed,  his  whole  system  was  affected 
it.  His  eyes  were  saved,  but  he  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  a  shattered  condition,  with  acute  pains  in  the  limbs. 
The  pain  was  so  severe  in  one  leg  as  to  produce  complete 
lameness.  These  pains  still  continued  when  the  second 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  commenced. 

It  wa-s  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  this  case  that  the 
con.stitution  should  be  .';pareJ  from  any  more  mercury  ;  not 
•o  mention  other  rnorbid  effects.  I  have  reason  for  believing 
•  I  at  nipid  consumption  would  have  been  the  probable  re- 

•  It. 

With  the  aid  of  a  few  leeches,  and  the  antijjhlogistic 
'-•ration  of  the  packing  for  body  poulticing),  followed  by 
iative  baths,  the  cure  was  .safe  and  speedy.  The  only 
;didne  given  birn  was  three  doses  of  castor  oil.  I  have 
'■n  many  ca-ses  of  iritis,  and  this  was  as  severe  a  case  as 
7  f  ha-fj  witnessed.  fJut  a  matter  of  no  small  import- 
•-:e,  whif;h  mu^:t  he  rneritioned,  is  the  following :— The 
rne:  wafer  trc-atrnent  which  arrested  this  dangerous  iuflaiii- 
Uion  was  continued,  but  modified  to  meet  liis  progressive 
■idition.  Jt  fpiiu;  re-instated  his  health,  and  he  is  now  a 
'ust  young  rnan. 


XXxii  THE   CONJUNCTION   OF  OTIIEIl  REMEDIES. 


In  heference  to  the  conjunction  of  other  reme- 
dies AND  MODES  OF  CURE  IN  AID  OR  COMPENSATION  OF  THi: 
action   OF  THE  HYDROPATHIC  PROCESSES.  Ou   tllis   bcild  1 

have  been  so  often  questioned  that  the  oppovtuuity  ol' 
making  some  Lriei'  observations,  as  a,  general  reply,  must 
DOW  be  taken,  staling  at  once  that/l  reject  no  remedial 
adjunct,  medicinal  or  otherwise,  come'lVom  what  quarter  il 
may,  in  its  fitting  time  a,Dd  place,  or  wh^enJJieJmUcaJion^i? 
clear  and  satisl'actqry.  //  • 

Oue^^oT  the^Tiest  and  most  eminent  teachers  of  bis  day, 
Dr.  Macartney  of  Trinity  College,  to  whom  many  medical 
men  now  living  owe  so  much,  and  stUl  remember  with 
gratitude,  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  necessity  of  Ibe 
medical  mind  being  kept  fi-ee  from  prejudice.  He  would 
often  repeat  in  public  and  in  private,  that  "it  was  ibe 
bounden  duty  of  a  medical  man,  really  deserving  the  name, 
to  go  any  distance,  and  at  any  cost  or  privation,  to  discover 
a  remedy,  or  to  learn  how  to' use  it."  He  added,  "A  pre- 
judiced medical  man  is  as  dangerous  a  character  as  aiiv 
that  can  be  intlicted  on  society;  the  longer  he  pursues  any 
pernicious  practice,  the  more  he  is  wedded  to  his  errors  ;  and 
the  more  be  is  in  the  wrong,  tlie  more  be  will  be  found 
opposed  to  any  new  discoveries  or  improvements  in  treat- 
ment, that  require  some  intelligence  or  ellbrt  to  comprehend." 

The  proposition  of  "  «  covjuiiction  of  other  remedies,"  bns 
often  been  the  subject  of  discussion  with  many  of  the  many 
medical  men  (now  nearly  100)  who  have  lived  with  me  iit 
Malvern  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  under  "Water  Cure 
treatment.  After  more  experience  and  deliberation,  however, 
il  has  not  failed  to  surprise  these  gentlemen  to  liud  how  sel- 
dom they  could  point  out  to  me,  in  their  own,  or  in  any  ot 
the  numerous  cases  under  their  observation,  a  fair  opening 
for  the  beneficial  use  of  auy  drug.  There  are  comiiaralively 
few  indications  for  the  administration  ol'  any  niediciius 
under  Water-Cure  treatment;  but  cases  occur  in  which 
they  alibrd  important  aid  in  making  the  cure  more  cer- 
tain, as  well  as  in  the  saving  of  time.  I  have  already 
given  an  illustration.  ' 

It  should  be  remarked  that  bitberto  most  of  the  palicnis 
at  the  Water-Cure  have  been  cases  of  chronic  disease^  of 
long  stauding,  and  often  of  a  grave  character,  in  which 
every  kind  of  drug  treatment  bad  been  tried,  luuler  |U'acti- 
tioners  the  most  celebrated  for  the  treatment  of  each  )uir- 
licnlar  complaint.    In  the  minds  of  many  of  these  jiatienls 
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■  Strong  convictioa  existed,  that  their  maladive  condition 
..u]  been  contimied,  or  gi-eatly  aggravated,  by  the  courses  of 

medicine  they  had  undergone,  and  it  often  required  persua- 
sion to  induce  them  to  take  some  simple  doses,  even  when 
the  motives  could  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  safety-,  and  restoration  to  healthy  condition  of  the 
::?estive  organs,  and  of  the  blood,  being  one  of  the  evident 
aud  paramount  advantages  that  characterize  hydropathy,  it 
has  not  failed  to  attract  a  numerous  class  of  patients,  who 
regard  that  fact  alone  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  its  adop- 
tion. Sir  John  Forbes,  as  has  been  seen,  is  also  much 
impressed  by  the  fact,  and  fairly  states  that  "  one  of  the 
iH  'U  jonnblahle  dificulties  ii  ilh  which  the  orilinary  physi- 
cian has  to  contend  is,  that  nearly  all  his  remedies  reach  the 
!  nut  to  ichu-h  they  are  directed  through  one  channel :  and 

■  onhj  means  of  relieving  certain  diseases  is  hi/ inundatinr/ 
me  stomas,],  and  hoiceh  icith  foreign  and  frequently  to  thein 
pern  uious  substances." 

In  Dr.  Headland's  admirable  prize  essay,  "  On  the  action 
or  medicines  in  the  system,"  there  are  many  valuable  obser- 
vations that  might  be  introduced  here  in  suiiport  of  the 
preceding  argument,  but  a  brief  exti-act  from  his  introduc- 
tory remarK.s  13  all  that  the  limits  of  a  popular  inti-oduction 
will  allow.    He  states: — 

r.'-.Yr?  ^T'"  ^r'°;  t^'o  systems 

or  ,chools  of  medical  treatment,  of  wliich  the  one  prevails 
among-ignorant  men,  and  in  iiide  states  of  society  but  the 
other  requires  a  higher  degix-c  of  enhghtenment.  These 
are  Vcxh  tmjnncal  and  the  Rational  systems.  The  first  is 
founded  on  simple  induction.  By  accident  or  by  experience 
It  iH  lound  that  a  certain  medicine  is  of  use  in  the  Ir^^u 

Sir  d?  .tuf  ^''f'''^''^  adniinistered  in 

that  disorder;  and  on  a  number  of  such  separate  data  an 
empjncal  s.-stem  is  constructed.    It  nuturaily  requires  f^- 
Its  elaboration  a  comparatively  small  degre.  of  knowlr-d-c 
Now  trn.s  observation  of  facts  is  indispensable  as 

fcat-u/rr^'"'^!"""  "  ^^-0  niust  no! 

11 1  v,,tn  taking  them  separately,  but  wo  must  „ro. 

ceed  to  compare  together  a  large  number  of  facts,  and  d  w 

.nferences  from  this  companson.    And  our  pla/i  of  ,  i: 
•;T,t  wiJl  become  rational,  when  on  ihc  one  1  and,  fn„n  an 
;^rate  kno.-ledge  of  the  Hym,,toms  of  di.en.es,  w  a 
t.  er  enabled  to  meet  each  by  its  appropriate  remedy,  and 
'  the  other  hand,  from  some  acfpiaintance  with  the  general 
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action  of  a  medicine,  we  are  fitted  to  wield  it  with  more 
skill  and  effect,  and  to  apply  it  even  iu  oases  where  it  has 
not  yet  ueen  jjroved  boneacial.  Thus,  for  the  proper  per- 
fection of  medicine  as  a  raliunal  science,  two  tilings  are  in 
the  main  needed;  the  first  is  a  right  understniuliug  of  the 
causes  and  symptoms  of  disease;  the  second,  a._correct 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  mcdicuies.  Should  our  acquaint- 
ance with  these  two  subjects  be  complete,  we  should  Own 
be  able  to  do  all  that  man  could  by  any  possibility  effect  in 
the  alleviation  of  huiuau  suffering.  This  sublime  problem 
is  already  beiug  unravelled  at  one  end.  Diagnosis  and 
Nosology  are  making  rapid  strides;  and  perhaps  we  sliall 
soon  know  what  we  have  to  cure.  But  at  the  other  end 
our  medical  system  is  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition  ;  and 
though  some  impatient  men  have  essayed,  as  it  were,  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  and  have  declared  boldly  on  subjects  ot 
which  they  are  ignorant,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  Uwt  in 
Iho  uniJorsliindimj  of  the  action  of  medicines,  and  of  their 
iirjeneij  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  we  do  not  so  'much  excel  our 
ancestors.  While  other  sciences  are  moving,  and  other  in- 
quiries progressing  fast,  this  subject,  so  momentous  in  its 
applications,  has,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  labours  of  a  few 
talented  investigators,  made  after  all  but  small  progress. 

"A  long  time  ago,  when  men  knew  and  uudcrsiood  less 
than  they  do  now,  it  was  fancied  that  the  action  and  choice 
of  medicines  was  a  tiling  of  tlie  utmost  simplicity  ;  that  it 
was  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  Rs.  at  once  upon  that 
remedy  requii-ed  most  in  any  particular  case.  But  the 
light  o"f  science,  which  in  this  day  burns  more  brightly,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  dis])lays  all  objects  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness, discloses  to  us  fdso  many  dim  vast  ti-acts  m  the 
distance,  of  whioli  nothing  had  been  seen  or  imagined  be- 
fore. In  this,  as  in  other  thiugs,  th;  more  u;-  know,  th: 
more  we  disoorer  our  real  iijnoranee.  It  is  wrong,  then,  to 
treat  dogmatically  of  matters  that  wo  cannot  comprehend  ; 
and  when  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  operation  of. a 
medicine,  w^e  should  rest  content  with  declaring  the  result 
of  that  operation.    Tliis  by  itself  will  be  of  great  use  to  us. 

"  I  am  induced  to  lay  stress  on  thcdillicultiossun-ounding 
an  inquiry  into  the  modus  ojicraudi  of  medicines,  because 
it  will  bo  some  excuse  for  the  mauil'cst  iusullicicncy  of  the 
sketcir  which  I  am  about  to  draw.  Tor  this,  loo.  1  may  find 
a  furtiier  apology  in  the  fallacies  and  mistakes,  both  ol 
reasoning  and  sialeiiieut,  of  which  provions  writers  have 
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been  guilty.  These  are  best  sbowa  by  their  discre])ancies. 
Oil  no  question,  perhaps,  have  scientific  men  ditfernl  more 
thin  on  the  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines.  Either  facts 
essentially  opposed  and  incompatible  have  been  adduced  by 
the  disagi-eeing  parties ;  or,  which  is  nearly  as  common,  the 
same  tact  has  received  two  distinct  and  opposite  interpreta- 
rions.  Many  hypotheses,  when  tested,  are  seen  to  he 
grounded  on  bai-e  assertions,  and  to  be  destitute  of  logical 
proof;  many  otliers  are  attempted  to  be  established  on  ill- 
sustained  analogies.  Analogy,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  may 
le  used  to  increase  a  probability  already  evidenced ;  but  l)"v 
itself  it  is  no  proof,  for  we  find  often  that  medicines  are 
capable  of  producing  the  same  result  in  very  dissimilar 
ways." 

Throughout  this  excellent  treatise  the  learned  and  en- 
lightened author  is  evidently  deeply  impressed  with  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  that  surround  drug  medication,  and  it 
makes  more  eWdent,  if  possible,  how  great  a  boon  that  sys- 
tem of  treatment  must  be,  that  supersedes  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent, the  necessity  of  risking  the  injurious  or  uncertain 
'rffects  of  poisonous  substances  on  the  constitution,  tlie 
blood,  and  rhe  digestive  organs. 

U  n;ust  be  cIear"~enougb"l.o  any  one  who  is  a  dose  ob- 
=.*rrer  of  di.sea,se,  that  injury  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
ibuse  of  their  functions,  by  the  irritation  of  improper  diet, 
Irinli.s,  and  drugs,  may  be  set  down  as  a  starting  point  and 
primal  source  of  a  man's  physical  and  often  of  liis 
moral  maladies.  Even  still,  by  many  medical  men,  tlie  iu- 
ri'ience  of  a  disordered  digestive  system,  in  producing  n 
long  li-'t  of  nondescript  and  otherwise  unaccountable  "Iiil- 
mftnts,  is  very  inadequately  ap])reciated.  Deranged  diges- 
•-e  organs  originatirjg  an  irritated   Ijrain   and  ruined 

•.••■mper,  produce  much  more  of  the  miseries  of  .society  

-.'.ucb  more  of  the  errors,  and  failings,  and  crimes  ut 
t.ur.'.rjnity  than  i.s  .sus7>ectcd.  The  symiitomatic  ailments 
flowing  from  thi.s  source  are  often  treated  as  distinct  and 
independent  disea.ses.  These  organs,  as  in  so  mnny  cases 
'he  fo'inrain  of  tlie  evil,  deserve  therefore  the  (irst  to  lie 
rescu-  d  from  the  agencies  of  disorder,  and  to  be  maintiiin.Ml 
ntact  and  unimpaired,  fn  their  inte^^'rity  lies  tlic  greatest 
lid  to  re-toration  for  the  di-eased  body.  I'nd.T  their 
various '/Ww,  however,  morbid  causes  resident  in  the  sin- 
rn.vh  and  bowels,  are  often  tenfold  aggravuted  and  con- 
-rrned;  because  these  olrcndy  ■ot^rriny  organs  are  (uriber 
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abused  by  being  made  the  receptacle  of  noxious  and  iiiita- 
tiug  substances.  To  relieve  the  morbid  sensations  thus  in- 
duced, the  main  causes  of  the  malady  are  often  so  persever- 
ingly  used  again  and  again  for  the  antidote,  that  radical 
recovery  from  either  the  primarij  or  remote  ailments  is  all 
but  impossible,— a  return  of  healthy  physical  and  moral 
i^ensations  almost  hopeless.  This  irequent  source  of  the 
long  continued  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  is  the 
more  mischievous  because  so  often  the  least  suspected. 
Medical  men,  however,  are  now  beginning  to  open  then- 
eyes ;  and  di-Kf)  diseases,  or  diseased  states  produced  and 
kept  up  by  drugs,  are  not  only  recognised,  but  beacons  are 
held  out  to  guard  against  the  untoward  effects  of  those 
medicinal  substances,  and  means  are  pointed  out  by  which 
they  may  be  counteracted,  cured  radically,  or  what  is  better, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  prevented  altogether. 

Nor  is  the  vital  importance  of  this  diminished,  when  m 
any  case  the  hraiii,  from  overwork  or  anxiety,  has  originated 
the  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  guarded  with  greater  care  when  sympa- 
thising with  a  brain  which  daily  threatens  to  resent  their 
abuse  by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  or  an  attack  of  pai-alysis ;  an 
event  and  result  of  Irequent  occurrence. 


Cases  under  water  cure  treatment. 


I  will  now  introduce  a  number  and  variety  of  cases, 
sufficient  to  enable  the  professional  or  nou-proiessional 
reader  to  form  a  comprehensive  judgment  of  the  results 
that  may  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  application  9f  the 
Water-Cure  treatment.  The  majority  of  instances  adduced 
are  authenticated,  and  the  patients  tell  their  own  history. 
I  have  avoided  long  or  tedious  details  as  out  ot  keeping 
with  the  iireseut  design,  but  enough  will  be  given  to  make 
the  perusal  of  the  Water-Cure  processes  which  follow  ol 
.treat  interest.  Nor  can  Idoubt  tliat  every  intelligent  and 
eKperienced  physician  or  surgeon  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  tlie  treatment  here  illustrated  will  bo  iound  ol 
inestimable  value,  and  must  cvenluaUij  be  adopted  in  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  in  hospital  practice. 
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CASE  OF  BLOODLESSNESS  AND  LIVER  OONGESTIOX,  WJTH 
CHRONIC  INFLAJJMATION  OF  THE  PYLORIC  END  OF  THE 
STOMACH  AND  DUODENUM,  &C. 

In  the  following  iuterestiiig  case,  some  medicines  were 
used  as  adjuncts  to  the  hyckopathic  processes,  but  I  may 
add  that,  although  they  afforded  assistance,  the  cure  could 
have  been  effected  without  them.  This  case,  before  pre- 
senting itself  at  the  Water-Cure,  was  pronounced  incmable 
by  two  eminent  physicians  in  London,  men  possessing  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  day,  excepting  ours.  Moreover,  two 
experienced  water  doctors  also  said  of  the  case,  that  "  the 
patient  could  not  recover." 

The  danger  and  ,gi-avity  of  the  situation  is  made  evident, 
and  the  leading  facts  of  the  history  of  the  case  ai-e  afforded 
by  the  following  brief  statement,  in  a  letter  from  the  lady's 
husband : — 

The  Green,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 
Feb.  1,  1854. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

It  atforda  me  the  greatest  happiness  and  satisfaction  to  be  enabled 
-.0  add  one  more  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Water-Cure.  My 
■vife  ia  now  convalescent ;  she  says  that  she  feels  quite  well,  and  is 
-.tflnter  than  she  ever  remembers  to  have  been. 

JIt  ^vife's  case  is  a  very  marked  one,  and  although  well  known  to 
from  peryjnal  explanation,  I  think  it  necessary  to  record  it  thus 
ronaally. 

About  ten  months  prior  to  ray  writing  to  you  from  London,  she 
.'.ad  an  attack  of  jaa.idice  at  Dover,  and  was  kindly  and  skilfully 
•.rsat«d  by  my  friend  Dr.  E.  Jones,  who  brought  her  through  the 
attack,  but  in  a  very  prostrate  state.  Upon  my  return  to  London  I 
her  under  the  medical  care  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  called  in  con- 
^aluuon  the  eminent  Dr.  Latham,  who  th/jugld  her  case  hopeless. 

About  t7,-o  months  sub-sequently,  at  the  earnest  request  of  another 
".edical  friend,  I  consulted  Dr.  Addison,  who  sUmds,  I  am  told,  most 
minent  in  the  profession  for  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis.  Dr. 
.\ddi?on  made  a  very  f>iroful  examination,  and  pronounced  llio  ca.se  to 
-.e  aKiw/.a,  which  he  familiarly  explained  to  me  was  ab.sciice  of  blood, 
I  want  of  the  power  U,  make  blood,  in  fml,  IhM  the  hlood  vuxkiaj 
■■mtM'.M  "r<r«  'ko.')..  ffe  s,-iirl  the  disease  was  not  a  coiiiinoii  one, 
•uw^\\  he  had  had  in  a  lengthened  experience  many  ca.nes  which  had 
,      '..l,  with  one  exception,  proved  fatal,  ,j/i..d  l.hcrtfore  he  nuhl  ,fnx  me 

I  then  made  np  my  mind,  despite  the  di.Hcoiirat;em>'iit  of  my 
■nends,  and  the  natural  rcptignance  of  rny  wife  in  Iht  poor  cmaci.itiTl 
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state,  to  bring  her  to  Jlalvern.  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful 
tliat  I  was  inijiellea  to  this  step  by  the  very  decided  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  facidty,  of  tlie  hopelessness  of  her  case.  To  you, 
niv  dear  sir,  I  can  only  repeat  niy  grateful  tlianks  for  your  great 
attention  to  my  wife  iii  her  trying  sickness,  and  with  our  united 
aood  wishes,  I  iiiHi 

To  Dr.  Wilson.  Benjamin  Coleman. 

My  ilitii/iiosis  of  this  case,  given  to  the  husband  al'iei-  the 
hist  visit 'was  as  t'ollows  ;— 1.  Chvouic  inflammation  of  the 
duodenum  and  ])yloiio  end  of  the  stomach.  2.  Congestton 
and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  3.  Barely  hlood  enough  to 
sustain  life,  and  that  of  the  poorest  quality.  4.  The  ner- 
vous system  all  but  giving  up  the  contest. 

'nie'iinu/iiods  was  recovery,  and  most  probably  in  due 
time  a  perfect  cure. 

The  treatment  was  commenced  with  hot  fomentations, 
and  warm  baths  cooled  to  80°,  sometimes  to  70°.  Cold 
aiijilications,  ajiplied  dii-ectly  or  indirectly,  could  not  at  first 
have  been  borne  in  the  extremely  emaciated  and  debilitated 
state  of  this  jiatient.  Mild  mustard  plaisters,  for  twelve 
uiiuutes,  were  occasionally  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and 
particularly  to  tlic  region  of  the  liver.  Small  closes  of  castor 
oil  wore  also  given  at  a])propriate  intervals,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  conium  and  hyoscyamus  at  bed  time.  But  the  prin- 
cipal remedy  was  the  lamp  bath,  used  to  produce  gentle 
and  continued  perspiration,  and  this  was  followed  by  hot 
baths  cooled  down,  with  as  much  rubbing  as  the  patient 
could  l.iear. 

The  motive  ibr  this  treatment,  and  the  efiect  I  antici- 
jiated  was  to  make  the  chronic  state  acute,  for  it  was  evident 
that  if  a  salutary  change  was  not  speedily  effected  she  could 
not  long  survive.  Tlie  pow^erful  and  steady  revulsion  to 
the  surface,  i)roduced  by  the  lamp  baths,  was  evinced  by 
the  deeper  yellow  of  the  already  jamuliced  skin,  the  hot 
surface  and  quicjkencd  but  now  steady  pulse.  The  pain 
which  had  been  felt  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  upper  and 
lower  extremitios  was  also  intensified.  These  acute  symp- 
toms, when  they  bad  done  what  I  required,  were  easily 
subdued  by  the  Water-Cure  processes.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
))atient  whs  able  to  sit  up  with  a  cleared  complexion,  the 
jaundice  gone,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  so 
cliauged  tliat  ber  husband  observed  that  no  one,  who  had 
only  seen  the  patient  some  weeks  jjroviously,  could  have  re- 
cognised her. 
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The  aversion  to  eating  anything,  wliicli  had  been  felt  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  now  replaced  by  a  convalescent 
appetite.  She  could  now  talk  of  nothing  but  eating.  It 
engrossed  all  her  thoughts.  Notwithstanding  these  satis- 
factory and  hopeful  results  the  dropsy  of  the  lower  limbs 
gradually  increased,  until  their  size  became  enormous,  and 
extended  to  the  hijTs.  This,  however,  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, for  the  diseased  condition  that  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  had  been  cured. 

I  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  interfere  with  the  dropsical 
eiiusion  for  a  few  weeks,  to  allow  time  for  making  new 
blood,  but  when  it  became  advisable  to  get  rid  of  it  quickly, 
I  prescribed  some  simple  diuretics  in  addition  to  tlie  Water- 
Cure  processes.  The  combined  action  was  speedy,  and  in  a 
short  time  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  bare  bones  of  the 
lower  extremities.  The  appetite  still  continued ;  there  was  a 
cry  of  hunger  every  three  hours. 

There  was  nothing  further  interesting  in  the  case,  it 
steadily  progi-essed  until  the  patient  was  restored  to  perfect 
health,  and  to  the  i-obust  condition  in  which  she  still  con- 
tinue--.. 

Castor__oil  was  of  great  use  in  this-  case,  and  in  similar 
morbid  conditions  1  have  seen  it  carry  away  incredible 
quantities  of  bile,  sometimes  green  as  ])ouuded  grass.  See 
p.  43. 


CVjnokst/o.n'  of  the  liver  with  chronic  disease  of  the 

.STO.MACH  A.vn  lower  liOWEL,  A.NO  AN/E.MIA  OR  BLOOflLESS- 

The  following  letter  from  the  Ilev.  Edward  Wood  relates 
the  ci>re  of  another  case  of  anjernia  or  bloodlessncss,  witli 
conge-.tion  of  the  liver  and  other  compliruilions,  dilibnng 
however  from  the  former  one  in  many  essential  ])oints,  and 
refpjiring  ;t  different  rnodc  of  treatment.  In  the  present 
iristance  a  tonic  and  refreshing  system  of  treatment  was 
neces'-.firy  frorn  the  fir'-t,  admitting  of  the  use  of  cold  water 
in  the  various  appropriate  modes  of  its  apjilicatioii.  This 
patient,  alrhough  jiallid,  yellow,  and  very  weak,  could  cat 
ifficientl y.  and  take  walking  exercise.  No  modicine  of  any 
•  :nd  wa.s  ii-sed  in  tliis  ca.sc. 
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"  Skelton  Parsonnge,  Ripon, 
"  Jan.  23rd,  1854. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  add  my  testimony  to  the  efficacy  and 
safety  of  the  "Water-Cure,  for  I  have  good  reason  to  speak  well  of  it. 

"It  is  nearly  tliree  years  since  I  placed  myself  under  your  care,  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial. 

"  You  will  remember  what  a  debilitated  and  nervous  state  I  was  in, 
partly  from  frequent  and  excessive  loss  of  blood,  and  partly  from  a 
verj'  much  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  of  long  standing ; 
both  complaints  having  been  of  a  very  obstinate  character,  and  but 
temporarily  relieved  by  medicines.  In  truth  my  friends  Imd  lilllc 
expectation  of  my  ultimate  recovery, 

"  Before  the  two  months  I  was  with  you  were  expired,  I  found 
myself  in  far  better  health  than  I  had  knomi  for  many  years,  and, 
since  that  time,  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  not  had  a  day's  real 
illness,  and  have  never  taken  medicine  in  any  form. 

"  I  may  add,  that  we  have  seldom  used  any  other  than  hydropathic 
remedies  for  our  children ;  they  were  particularly  successful  in  the 
hooping-cough, 

"  I  hope  to  show  myself  to  you  before  long,  and  spend  a  few  days 
in  yoiu'  establishment. 

"  Believe  me  to  be, 

"  Verv  sincerely  yours, 
"  To  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.D.  '  "  Ei>ward  Wood." 


CASE  OF  liveh  disease  and  chuonic  dysentery,  etc. 

The  patient  wlio  wrote  tlie  following  letter,  was  also  weak, 
palliti,  yellow,  and  bloodless,  but  with  coinplicatious  difler- 
ing  from  the  two  cases  already  given.  He  imjiroved  steadily 
from  the  first,  gaining  flesh  and  healthy  colour,  ■\\ath  the 
subsidence  of  «M  his  grave  symptoms.  The  treatment  was 
simple  enougli,  consisting  of  hot  fomentations,  compresses, 
gentle  but  frequently  repeated  sweatings,  followed  by  warm 
and  tejiid-baths  cooled  down,  partial  packings,  sitz-baths, 
moderate  water-drinking  and  careful  dieting. 

"Malvern,  Oct.  IGth,  1853. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"I  left  India  in  August,  1851,  on  sick  certificate,  with  liver  dis- 
ease and  chronic  dysentery.  During  the  two  years  I  have  been  at 
home  I  have  been  under  the  best  medical  care,  and  T  liclicve  have 
tried  every  kind  of  treatment,  but  to  no  purpose.  When  I  entered 
your  establishment,  the  beginning  of  August  of  this  year,  all  my 
symptoms  were  as  bad  as  ever;  and  it  was  evident  matters  could  not 
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on  much  longer  ■nnth  me.  In  fact,  I  had  given  myself  up  as  iri- 
.  ■  :'.bU,  and  had  prepared  myself  for  the  worst.  Suffice  it  now  to 
sav,  that  after  nine  weeks'  Water-Cure  treatment,  I  feel  quite  well, 
and  no  doubt,  ■n'ith  care,  will  continue  so. 

"  If  you  think  this  brief  testimony  will  influence  an}'  forlorn  suf- 
ferer, such  as  I  was  a  short  time  ago,  to  try  the  Water-Cure,  I  shall 
be  very  slad  to  see  it  in  your  new  work,  some  proofs  of  which  I  saw 
on  your  table. 

'•'  To-morrow  I  must  leave  you,  but  be  assured  I  shall  never  forget 
your  kind  attention,  and  the  happy  days  I  have  spent  with  the 
numerous  and  friendly  patients  in  your  establishment. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Very  truly  yours, 
"  Walter  Lloyd, 
•''  Lieut.  11th  Eeg.  M.  N.  I.,  Coedmore  House,  near  Cardigan." 
To  Dr.  Wilion. 

The  following  case  is  interesting  and  instructive,  as 
showing  the  results  of  simple  and  rational  treatment,  and 
how  time  may  be  saved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  drug 
medicaiion  appropriately  administered. 

Case  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  bile  ducts,  and 

DUODENCM,  with  .JAUNDICE  AND  ACUTE  BRONCHITIS. 

I  was  summoned  by  an  old  patient  to  attend  bis  near  re- 
lative, a  gentleman  cet.  about  fifty.  I  found  him  in  the 
following  condition : — Much  emaciated,  skin  deeply  jaun- 
diced, dry  and  burning,  tongue  dry,  brown  in  the  centre 
and  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  pulse  above  100.  The 
slightest  pressure  over  the  liver,  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  duo- 
denum, caus';d  acute  pain,  he  had  incessant  cough  with  ex- 
pectoration of  thick  yellow  sputa.  He  complained  of  a 
sense  of  extreme  exhaustion,  which  he  attributed  to  having 
vomited  about  every  two  hours,  night  and  day,  during  the 
last  ten  days.    There  was  no  bile  in  the  matter  rejected. 

My  di.o'jnoHii  was  as  stated  above. 

The  lii.story  of  the  case  is  briefly  as  follows.  lie  had 
been  suffering  from  indigestion  and  great  depression  of 
sjiirits  for  above  a  year,  with  frequent  attacks  of  catarrh. 
Jjuring  this  tirne  he  took  largo  rpianlities  of  nicdicino, 
tonics  and  purgatives,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  being  the  prin- 
cipal prescriptions. 

Three  weeks  before  my  visit  Ijc  liad  taken  a  severe  cold, 
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which  laid  him  up  in  bed.  Ineessfint  cough  soon  com- 
menced, and  he  went  through  an  active  course  of  drug 
medication.  He  was  ordered  a  "  supporting  diet,"  with 
chicken,  and  ilie  strongest  heel'  tea  that  could  be  made. 
The  3nd  week  lie  complained  of  pain  in  tbe  right  side,  with 
frequent  sliivcriugs  down  the  back,  followed  by  severe  bouts 
of  acid  vomiting,  but  no  bile.  He  gradually  began  to  get 
yellow  until  tbe  bcgiuniug  of  the  third  week,  when  he  was 
quite  jaundiced.  After  this  the  vomiting  became  incessant. 
For  thi-ee  nights  before  I  saw  him  he  had  been  delirious. 
He  had  taken  during  the  last  ten  days,  four  five  grain 
doses  of  calomel,  each  followed  hy  a  pm'gative  drmight, 
and  throe  doses  of  Dover's  powder  in  the  intervals  of  the 
calomel.  The  bowels  were  freely  relieved,  hut  not  a  trace 
of  hill'.  Saline  nii.'itures  were  also  given  during  the  day. 
A  large  blister  had  been  applied  to  the  liver  five  days  be- 
fore. 

It  was  clear,  iu  this  case,  that  if  the  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion where  not  speedily  subdued,  and  the  vomiting  arrested, 
the  patient  would  soon  sink  from  the  eiiiaustiou,  combined 
with  the  ]ioisoning  from  the  immense  quantity  of  bile  in  the 
system.  The  gall  bladder,  and  liver,  were  also  engorged 
with  bile,  and  the  duct  into  the  bowel  impervious. 

It  was  clear,  also,  tliat  the  medicines  hitherto  given  had 
I  failed  in  jiroducing  the  desired  results,  acting  as  irritants, 
I  and  aggravating  all  the  symptoms.  Tlie  stimulating  diet  had 
also  its  share  in  intensifying  the  iuflannuatory  condition. 

The  trciitiiicnt  was  commenced  by  a  packing  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  sheet,  followed  by  a  warm  bath  for  four 
minutes,  this  was  gradually,  at  three  intervals,  cooled  to 
00°,  during  four  minutes  more  that  he  remained  in  it. 
Constant  ablution  with  towels  was  going  on  during  the 
whole  time.  He  shqit  in  tlie  sbeet,  and  exjiressed  gi'eat  re- 
lief after  tlic  bath.  In  half  an  hour  alter  the  baili  the  sto- 
mach, liver,  and  bowels  were  fomented  for  two  lujiu's,  and 
then  a  compress  applied  all  round  tlie  abdomen  for  the 
night,  with  directions  to  refresh  it  every  three  hours.  He 
slc]»t  during  the  night  without  delirium,  and  the  vomiting 
had  quite  ceased.  During  the  fomcntatiori  he  drank  half  a 
pint  of  cold  water  in  sips,  containing  half  a  ton  spoonful  of 
bicarb,  of  potass.  This  drink  was  also  given  him  at  inter- 
vals during  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  jiacking  and  hath  were  repeated, 
and  as  soon  as  comfortably  in  bed,  two  table  spoonsful  of 
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'iroil  were  given  him.  The  liappy  result  was  just  what  I 
-iini'dted.  the  flood  gates  were  opened.  In  three  hours  the 
.  .;cted  li-eely,  canyiug  down  a  larger  quantity  of  bile  than 
-    :iid  ever  seen.    In  the  first  evacuation  there  was  more 

-  -'A  three  hall'  pints  of  a  fluid  gieen  as  pounded  grass,  a 

spooniiil  of  it  made  a  tumbler  of  water  a  deep  yellow. 
.  packing  and  a  smaller  dose  of  oil  were  rejieated  for  six 
-■cisive  mornings,  with  the  same  result  of  green  bile,  but 
last  two  days  not  in  such  large  quantity.    The  fever  and 
I  laiiiiaimation  being  now  quite  subdued,  the  packing  was 
,:tted  for  a  few  days,  but  a  desert  spoonful  of  oil  for  three 
.TiLugs  more  was  given ;  these  only  produced  natural 

-  JUS  evacuations.     It  was  then  discontinued,  and  he 
■  no  more  medicine  of  any  kind. 

'n  the  -eventh  day  of  this  treatment  all  trace  of  jaundice 
;  disajijieared,  and  he  could  take  suHicient  nourishment, 
.-  the  addition  of  a  keen  relish  for  it. 
-Juring  the  whole  of  this  treatment  the  breast  bone  as 
--  was  fomented  for  one  hour  and  a  half  night  and  morn- 
-•  and  in  a  week  he  only  coughed  early  in  the  morning, 
-.ing  convalescence  I  ordered  a  gentle  perspii-ation  with 
r.;.-;  lamp  ever}-  third  day,  and  sitz  bath  for  five  minutes  at 
noon,  when  tlie  lamp  was  not  used.    His  strength  increased 
rapidly,  in  a  month  he  gained  mucli  flesh  and  declared  liini- 
-elf  in  better  health  tlian  lie  had  enjoyed  for  fifteen  years.* 

iX'AXL  p.\r:.M.YSIS,  WITH  liP.ONCII ITIS,  CO.VGESTED  LIVEE,  ETC. 

The  following  is  a  very  interesting  case  in  one  sense, 
hein?  one  of  those  that  medical  men,  not  acquainted  witli 
the  Water-Cure,  would  at  once  say  was  utterly  yo(/(7toZ  for  it. 

The  ),ati';nt  wrote  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  tiic  winter  of 
\'-*A'',.  to  iriqiiire  whether  it  would  be  worth  Ijis  while  to 
come  to  .M.ilvem  and  try  the  Waler-Cure  for  n  fortni>/IU, 
being  all  the  time  he  had  to  sjiare,  as  lie  was  ordered  oil'  to 
a  warm  elirnate,  and  intended  going  first  to  Home.  I  ad- 
vi.sed  him  to  come  dir';etly.  I  saw  at  once,  if  lie  listeiieil  to 
rea,-,on,  th.it  something  better  wus  in  store  for  a  man  in  liis 
dangerous  state  of  liealtb.  There  w(i.s  nolliing  to  lie  gained 
by  hi.s  going  to  Ftorne  ;  he  liad  aheady  lieen  there  to  no 

*  CMV.r  '111,  aiTen  a  few  miriiitca  bf'f'irc  n  [inckini/,  acts  freely  in 
an  hour  without  fli.icorrifort,  but  in  thi.H  caso  it  would  not  liavo 
nnawereJ,  without  first  roducinj^  itiflarnmation. 
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purpose.  Tliere  was  every  probability  of  bis  being  laid  u)i 
there,  or  on  the  way,  with  bronchitis,  and  in  his  deteriorated 
condition,  perhaps  never  to  return  to  his  numerous  friends. 

That  was  my  view  of  the  case,  t)ie  following  is  the  result, 
and  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  suliject. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  R.  A.  F.  BARRETT,  B.A.,  FELLOW  OF  KINO's 
COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Feb.  10th,  1854. 

"  Mj'  dear  Dr.  Wilson, 

"  Mj'  account  of  myself  is  Bimply  this.  Having  injured  my  consti- 
tution by  long  application  to  a  literary  work,  at  length,  in  1852,  I  be- 
came affected  witli  slow  facial  paralysis,  and  after  I  had  tried  most  of 
the  usual  remedies  without  any  effect,  except  of  still  further  impairing 
my  general  health,  I  came  to  the  Watcr-Cure.  At  the  end  of  about 
a  month  I  had  received  the  most  decided  benefit,  not  merely  for  the 
paralytic  affection,  but  also  in  my  general  health. 

"  In  addition  to  the  paralysis  I  had  for  many  years  suffered  from 
chronic  bronchitis,  the  least  cold,  irregidarity  of  diet,  or  exertion  of 
voice,  invariably  brought  on  acute  attacks  of  inflammation,  which  only 
yielded  to  severe  treatment,  such  as  leeching,  blistering,  calomel,  and 
antimony,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  left  me  utterly  prostrate  and  un- 
able to  speak,  except  in  a  whisper,  for  weeks,  often  for  months. 

"  By  these  repeated  illnesses  I  have  been  reduced  nearly  to  death's 
door.  Since  I  have  tried  the  Water-Cure,  although  I  have  not  been 
what  you  call  a  good  patient,  by  taking  every  care  of  myself,  I  have 
been  much  less  subject  to  these  attacks  than  before,  and  a  degree  of 
inflammation,  which  under  the  usual  remedies  would  require  three 
weeks'  of  active  treatment  to  reduce,  and  then  leave  me  quite  ex- 
hausted, is  cured  by  your  Water-Cure  remedies  in  a  week,  without 
any  intenial  medicine  or  weakening  process.  On  this  point  I  speak 
confidently,  having  probably  had  as  many  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis 
as  any  one  alive.  Indeed,  "had  I  not  tried  hydropathy,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  I  should  before  long  have  sunk  under  them. 

"  In  addition  I  may  add,  that  there  is  no  place  where  I  spend  my 
time  more  pleasantly,  and,  as  regards  health,  more  profitably,  than  at 
your  Water-Cure  establishment. 

"  Believe  me,  &;c., 

"  R.  A.  F.  Barrett." 

My  Reverend  friend  is  now  in  excellent  health,  and  more 
robust  than  when  he  wrote  the.  above  letter. 

In  the  treittmmt  of  the  case,  at  the  beginning,  1  had  re- 
course to  fomentations  for  chest  and  abdomen,  ])artial  pack- 
ing's alternating  with  gentle  sweatings,  each  followed  by 
warm  or  tepid  baths  cooled  down  to  the  natural  temperatmv 
before  he  came  out  of  them.    Active  irritation  was  soon 
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^     lued  in  tlie  bronchial  tubes,  as  well  as  in  the  digestive 
-ans. 

15v  the  end  of  the  proposed  fortnight  he  was  convinced 
.:"he  had  found  what  he  wanted,  and  he  went  through  a 

at  part  of  the  winter  under  my  care  here,  steadily  iin- 

■riug. 

The  eyelid,  and  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  cheek 
i  mouth,  were  severely  paralysed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
iiort  the  latter  with  his  hand  wben  speaking.    As  the 
.  -  ameut  went  on  these  symptoms  also  gave  way. 

-TP.IC    AND    LKER    DISOEDER    ACCOMPANIED    BY    TIC  DO- 
LOUREUX. 

Since  the  following  letter  was  written  I  have  often  been 
consulted  by  Lord  Anglesey.  He  always  expressed  himself 
highly  satisfied  with  all  the  Water-Cure  had  done  for  him. 
He  told  me  at  our  first  interview  that  "  it  was  almost  in- 
credible the  enormous  doses  he  had  taken  of  the  most 
powerful  medicines,  that  it  was  only  his  strong  constitution 
that  could  have  survived  the  enormous  amount  of  treatment 
he  had  gone  through." 

When  at  a  later  period  I  was  staying  with  Lord  Anglesey, 
and  when  ho  no  longer  needed  the  aid  of  medicine  in  any 
forra,  he  told  mo  that  at  rny  first  visit  here,  wlien  I  assiu'ed 
him  that  the  Water-Cure  would  at  all  events  do  this  for  him, 
ho  could  scarcely  believe  me,  it  seemed  so  improbable. 

I  was  the  first  who  told  hirn  and  made  him  clearly  under- 
stand, that  his  cmol  tic  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  leg  he  lo.->t  at  Waterloo.  A  long  continuance  of  repose 
from  all  e.'ccitemeiit  was  a  very  necessary  element  in  the 
treatment  of  this  tic  ;  it  was  part  of  my  prescription  the 
noble  Lord  negatived.  His  general  healtli  was  much  bcnc- 
fitftd  by  the  Water-Cure,  and  the  tic  relieved  as  a  necessary 
con.seeiuonco.  In  his  many  letters  to  mo  they  all  end  with 
it")  praises,  with  "  i  ii.'i  Ch'-'/wi,,"  or  something  eipiivalent. 

Ihi.H  is  hi-,  kind  letter,  sent  rno  to  use  in  any  way  I 
thought  fit,  as  a  ro])ly  to  the  sinister  rumoui-s  that  were 
then  afloa-  The  fir-,t  six  months  I  was  at  .Mulvern,  the 
Water-Cure  wa,  langtied  at,  hut  hy  lliin  Limr  my  success 
produced  a  violent  anfaj^onism  in  some  medical  men,  and 
Htarflod  tiicm  from  their  proiirifty. 
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LETTEa  FKOM  THE  MARQUIS  OF  AKOLESEr. 

"  Beau  Desert,  Oct.  Stli,  ]8i3. 

"  My  dear  Doctor, 

"  I  have  your  instructions  conveyed  in  your  letter  or  tlie  Glli,  and 
they  sliall  be  implicitly  followed,  as  shall  be  also  any  other  alleratiouB 
you  may  be  disposed  to  make  in  my  treatment,  being  convinced  (and 
tins  in  the  midst  of  much  suffering),  that  if  anything  can  relieve  me 
from  mj'  most  dreadful  of  all  disorders,  your  skill,  and  zeal,  and  great 
experience  and  prudence,  will  bring  me  through.  I  mark  this  latter 
word  more  particularly,  because  I  hear  of  the  most  absurd  and  mali- 
cious reports  being  abroad  of  j'our  having  very  nearly  killed  me  ! 

"Quelle  folie,  or  rather,  quelle  irU-d'cmcele !  Why,  in  general 
health  I  never  was  better  than  since  you  took  me  in  hand,  and  I  can 
declare  that  since  the  21st  of  September,  1842,  I  hare  necer  for  a 
single  day  had  occasion  to  assist,  in  any  v:ay  vhaltrctr,  stubborn 
bowels,  which  reluctantly  yielded  for  years  and  yiars  vuly  to  the  most 
jio'.oerful  and  pernicious  drugs. 

"  It  is  true  that  to  homoeopathy  I  owe  much,  but  then  homeopathy 
had  nothing  to  offer  (me  at  least)  in  order  to  effect  that  which  the  free 
use  of  the  pure  simple  water  within  and  without,  have,  under  your 
prudent  and  judicious  management,  so  admirably  effected.  Still  I  am 
often  in  great  pain — and  no  wonder; — a  desperate  malady  that  for 
six  or  eight  and  twenty  years  had  been  in  full  possession  of  me,  and 
which  has  probably  been  immensely  aggravated  by  the  swallowing  of 
a  mass  of  the  most  violent  and  poisonous  drugs — a  quantity,  which  I 
do  believe  if  noted  down  would  not  be  credited.  It  is  no  wonder,  I 
say,  that  even  water  cannot  in  thirteen  months  effect  a  cure.  But  it 
has  kept  me  in  excellent,  and  even  robust  general  heal'.h,  and  if,  in- 
stead of  being  seventy-five  I  was  only  fifty-five,  I  should  not  be  with- 
out hope  nf  your  totalh''  subduing  the  enemy  :  but  ns  I  shall  ])robab!y 
h!irdly  give  you  time  to  obtain  a  complete  victory,  I  must  continue  to 
bear  my  malady  with  all  the  patience  and  resignation  that  I  can 
muster.  If  I  do  outlive  it  (which,  however,  I  own  I  do  not  expect), 
I  shall  owe  it  entirely  to  your  system.  So  persevere,  my  good  doctor, 
as  you  have  hitherto  done  and  believe  me  you  will  fiiul  a  confiding 
patient;  and  may  you  and  the  admirable  system  you  have  introduced 
into  this  country  with  so  much  talent,  perseverance,  and  success,  go  on 
and  prosper  through  good  report  and  bad  report, 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Lady  Adelaide  is  in  high  health, 
and  a  steady  advocate  of  the  Water-Curc,  and  I  hear  most  favourable 
reports  of  Lord  Lichfield.  Laily  Anglesey  is  tolerably  well.  We  all 
send  our  best  wishes  to  Jlrs.  \A'ilson,  and 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Doctor. 

"  Yours  inily, 

"  Anulicsev." 
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Rheumatic  fever  and  iNFLA.^niATioN  of  the  lungs, 
WITH  deranged  digestive  organs,  and  congestion  of 
the  liver,  etc. 

CASK. 

Many  years  ago  (ten  or  eleven)  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Dinin,  late 
mayor  of  Coventry),  arrived  at  my  establisliment  and  was  at  once 
assisted  or  carried  up  to  bed.  I  found  on  e.\amination  that  he  had 
r^^^^^:||.a^<': jeter,  v.-'nh  bidamniation  of  the  lungs.  He  was  very  ill 
and  ill  much  sunering ;  the  crepitus  and  dulness  on  percussion,  iridi- 
cative  of  indammation,  were  distinct  ;  the  inferior  portion  of  both 
lungs  was  engaged  ;  the  jelly-like  sputa  of  a  clear  reddish-brown  was 
.1  abundant,  and  adhesive  as  bird-lime.  After  this  examination,  I  re- 
marked to  the  patient,  that  I  was  surprised  at  his  having  been  able  to 
reach  .Malvern  in  his  condition  ;  he  replied,  "  I  believe  had  I  hesi- 
tated half  a  day  lon^'er  I  never  could  have  started,  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  tr^-,  if  I  died  by  the  way."  He  went  on  to  say,  "  I  have 
susered  under  rheumatic  fever  before,  and  was  laid  up  in  bed  with  it 
for  r-Me  ijraki,  and  I  assure  you,  it  tried  me  pretty  hard.'' 

I  found  on  further  inquiry,  that  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  rheu- 
•matic  and  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  his  digestive  organs  quite  out 
of  order;  bu:  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  severity  of  tiie  present 
attack,  with  the  addition  of  the  serious  complication  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  had  him  up  and  about  his  room  in  nine  da)j$,  aud  lio  had 
a  i^if^Ay  convalescence. 

In  cases  of  rketnrMi.i':  ficer  and  injlammation  of  ike  lungs  like  the 
one  I  have  mentioned,  the  same  antiphlogistic  treatment  docs  for  both. 
The  steaming  tlannels  are  applied  to  the  maladivo  organs  in  the  abdo- 
.T.inal  cavity,  and  under  the  liack  part  of  the  ribs  at  the  same  time, 
jifid  this  fomenution  is  repeated  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  tky,  as 
r-quired,  for  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  tlie  flannels 
beini?  rtm-r.id  <-..v!-_v  f/.gld  or  Un  ndnv.lu.  The  latter  is  of  the  greatest 
cr,n-?eqaence,  as  \  have  shown  when  explaining  the  procc-es.°  Once 
or  twice  a  day  this  is  preceded  by  full  or  partial  packing  in  tlie  .sheet, 
!or  an  hour  or  more,  followed  by  a  shaMow-bath  at  8.'/.  which  is 
.Tadually  cooled  Co'  or  00'.  The  patient  remains  in  the  balii  from 
nve  to  ten  minutes,  not  exerting  himself,  but  well  rubbed  by  the 
wi:n  att/;ndant  in  the  intervals  of  a.ldini.'  cold  water.  When  the 
fomentation  is  not  going  on,  a  comjircss  well  protected  is  apijlied  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  embnicint;  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
oowftls.  The  joinU  most  aff'-cted,  are  also  fomented  anil  .:..;ii[,n.ssed. 
This  IS  vrry  much  like  poulticing /re7H';n,«./ a  boil,  or  ai.v  inflamed 
inj  iry,  to  dnp'irse  the  mischief  and  ease  thf:  pain. 

It  will  also  be  p'Tceived  \n,>i  refre^ihing  anrl  gentle  is  \W  ilfrica- 
f'oji  by  the  wann  and  tepid-baths  quicklvand  gradually  «„../(,/ (/o,,7i 
and  ho-.v  we  hi.  off  all.  (/,<  r.wind  h.tn.1.  ;,nd  (pnet  th.^  rircilati.iu  .,f  the 
,.'^A;  without  talking  it  out  of  the  body  by  pints  or  qui.rtx,  as  we 
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used  tc  do,  not  long  ago, — nearly  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  the 
simple  way,  by  which  we  are  enabled  in  tliese  complications  to  do  in 
nine  days,  or  less,  what  often  takes  as  many  weeks.  Besides  the 
difference  of  the  patient  afler  the  two  modes  of  treatment  is  a  matter 
of  grave  consideration.  He  is  quickly  convalescent,  and  all  the  better 
for  the  Water-Cure  remedies ;  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  calomel, 
colchicum,  leeching,  bleeding,  and  blisters,  every  enliglitened  medical 
man  knows  there  must  be  a  long  convalescence,  and  often  continued 
chronic  disease,  only  waiting  a  time  for  another  acute  explosion. 


THE   CASE   Of  A  PHYSICIAN  WITH  CHnOXIC  RHEUMATISM  AND-  ' 
GOUT,  AND  TENDENCY  TO  MALIGNANT  DISEASE  OF  THE  STO- 
MACH. 

The  physician  whose  case  follows,  was  imdev  my^  care 
eleven  years  ago.  He  has  since  then  sent  me  several  patients. 
I  have  seen  him,  when  I  have  visited  London,  looking  re-' 
marl^ahly  well,  enjoying  excellent  health,  and  fully  en- 
gaged as  a  busy  practitioner. 

THE  CASE. 

A  talented  physician,  enjoying  considerable  practice  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,  was  the  subject  of  this  case.  He  is  forty-five 
years  old,  during  fifteen  of  which  he  has  been  afflicted  witli  rheumatism 
and  gout ;  besides  which  he  has  an  hereditary  tendency  to  bjadccanter 
of  the  stomach,  his  mother  having  died  of  that  malady.  He  had  been 
constantly  under  treatment  of  one  kind  or  the  other,  until  his  case 
was  nearly  hopeless,  and  his  health  so  broken  up  as  to  oblige  him  to 
think  seriously  of  abandoning  his  practice.  An  old  friend  of  his,^  a 
physician*  at  the  time  under  my  care,  wrote  to  him,  advising  him 
strenuously  to  try  the  Water-Cure,  which  he  determined  to  do ;  but 
previously  made  a  point  of  calling  on  two  of  the  most  eminent  practi- 
tioners in  London,  who  tried  to  dissuade  him,  recommending  at  the 
same  time  a  course  of  mercury  and  iodine.  The  jjatient  having  pre- 
viously tried  this  with  some  untoward  results,  and  convinced,  as  he 
said,  '"'  that  that  was  all  tliat  was  wanting  to  finish  him  of,]'  at  once 
started  for  Malvern,  where  he  arrived  in  the  following  condition.  The 
body  much  emaciated  ;  the  tnink  almost  bent  double  ;  face  pale,  sal- 
low, and  anxious;  cheeks  sunken;  tongue  swollen  to  twice  its  na- 
tural size,  furred  and  red  at  tlie  edges  ;  appetite  morbid  and  capri 
clous,  leaning  to  indigestible  articles  of  food  ;  bowels  torpid,  with  bad 
secretions  ;  knees  swollen  and  painful,— one  of  them  lame  for  several 
years  past;  lumbago;  incapability  of  walknig  more  than  two  or 


•  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  the  learned  author  of  the  article  "  Inlkn 
mation,"  in  tlie  Cydopiedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
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:ee  hundred  yards  without  great  pain  and  exhaustion  ;  considerable 
_.;.e5i  and  esc'itement  about  the  head  ;  little  or  no  sleep,  and  \yhat 
there  was  of  an  unrefreshintr  kind. 

I  shall  merely  mention  that  by  careful  management  he  was  soon 
ujht  into  a  state  that  allowed  of  the  application  of  all  the  processes 
tne  Water-Cure,  even  to  the  douche  ;  and  that,  although  there 
were  many  other  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  mental  excitements  on 
^".:::i'y  asairs,  he  left  Malvem  at  the  end  of  eleven  weeks,  standing 
walking'  ten  and  twelve  miles  a  day  on  the  tills  without 
.•.:.-ne.  the  lameness  having  disappeared  together  with  the  chronic 
rllinir  of  the  knees  ;  his  appetite  so  great  as  to  require  restraint,  his 
■  p  re'stored,  and  the  bowels  in  perfect  order.    1  venture  to  say  that 
-  chan:;e  in  his  comple-xion  and  expression  of  countenance  will  be  no 
matter  of  astonishment  to  his  metropolitan  friends,  both  profes- 
:.al  and  laical. 

IIP.ANGEMENT  OF  THE   DIGESTIVE    ORGANS,  WITH  ERUPTION 
ON  THE  FACE,  CRISIS,  &C. 

The  follo^inng  case  was  sent  here  by  General  L'Estvange, 
:_o  had  been  under  my  care  the  preceding  summer,  and 
;5  cured  of  some  severe  ailments. 

A  rnilitarv  officer,  twenty-four  years  old,  came  to  Malvern  in  De- 
--.ber  last,  for  the  above  verj-  common  and  disfignring  disease.  His 
•:  was  covered  with  red  pimples,  many  of  them  with  white  heads, 
or.e  crop  of  them  succeeding  another.  He  had  been  for  several  years 
troubled  with  severe  headaches  and  a  confirmed  stomach  complaint, 
.?ho'7.-ir.:'  i:-eif  in  flushings  after  dinner,  depression  of  spirits,  and  obsti- 
naVily  constipated  bowels.  His  appetite  was  entirely  gone,  and  he 
had  cons^'piently  fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking  a  strong  dose  of  spirits 
and  bittCTi  irr.medi;;t<.-ly  before  dinner,  without  which  he  was  unable 
to  ea:  any.  He  had  had  his  gaims  "touched"  more  than  once  with 
merciirj-,  and  liad  no  relief  of  bowels  e.xcept  from  purgatives,  from 
which  period  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  complaints,  both  local 
ar.d  i'enerrd.  » 

As  there  wa.?  much  internal  irritation  to  subdue,  the  treatment  was 
commenced  by  sheet  packing,  followed  by  a  general  bath  ;  a  hi])  bath 
bein^  t-'iken  at  mid-day,  and  hlx  or  eigtit  tumblers  of  water  taken 
d.iiiy,  the  r.'.,-ijor  f/'/rtion  before  Ijreakfast  while  using  e.xercisc  on  the 
hiiis.  Th«-  !ev':ri.ih  .Hymptoms  reduced,  and  th(-  bowels  relieved  n;itu- 
mily,  which  to'.k  place  in  the  second  v.-eek,  lie  commenced  .ewcating, 
the  douch<-  .'ind  th<-  hipbath,  witli  an  occasional  application  of  the  wet 
?Keet.  nibhir  In  conse'juence  of  this  treatment,  a  crisis  of  lioil.s  ap- 
ppart-d  in  ''w-  third  week,  .sliowing  itself  on  the  alidnnn  ii  and  e.\tri>- 
miti-'^s.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  '-arly  as  the  ^ecoinl  v.<'i'k,  the  a]i[)etite 
had  becoir,'-  ',",r,<\ — indeed,  almost  too  i^o-il,  and  n'Olinncd  iindinu- 
nishi'd  during  the  whole  tr'-a!ment.  What  fr''i|ii'-ntly  ounrs  in  skin 
disf^iv;  took  pir.ce  in  this  ca.se,  namely,  an  increas<-  "i  tin-  o]i;'inrd 
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eruptions  at  tlie  outset  of  the  treatment.    But  as  the  critical  Ijoils  ap- 
peared on  other  parts  of  the  body,  those  on  the  face  disappeared,  and 
ceased  to  be  renewed.    Indeed  a  striking  change  took  place  in  the 
whole  of  the  skin,  which,  from  being  harsh  and  inactive,  became  pliant  j 
and  healthy  in  appearance.    The  cure  was  effected  in  five  weeks.  ' 

Rem.vbks. — It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  in  this  case 
that  the  eruption  depended  on  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
stotnach,  liver,  and  bowels,  and  that  this  appeared  to  have 
been  much  aggravated  by  the  medicines  he  had  taken,  the 
first  course  of  mercury  being,  most  probably,  the  starting 
point.  Add  to  this  the  hurtful  habit  he  had  acquired  of 
takin"  liitter  stimulants  before  dinner  to  force  a  fictitious  |^ 
appetite,  and  stimulants  after  dinner  to  mask  the  pains  of 
indigestion.  This  patient  declared  that  for  years  he  bad 
not  been  in  such  sjiirits  as  be  was  during  the  time  the  crisis 
of  boils  was  present,  all  of  which  time  he  never  walked  less 
than  from  six  to  ten  miles  daily. 

STOMACH  AND  LIVER  DISORDER  WITH  ASTHMA.  ' 

A  lady,  about  fifty  years  old,  of  strong  constitution,  had  been  for  | 
many  years  in  the  habit  of  indulging  a  pretty  large  appetite  to  its  full  ^ 
extent,  and  entering  into  all  unhealthy  ways  of  fashionable  life     The  , 
consequences  were,  in  time,  shown  in  constant  pain  of  the  right  side 
over  the  liver,  and  in  the  back,  which  was  soon  followed  by  asthmatic 
breathing,  laborious  action  of  the  heart,  and  therefore,  the  greatest 
diffieulty'in  ascending  stairs.    At  the  same  time  she  became  inconve- 
nientlv'fat  on  the  surface,  and  gave  likewise  every  indication  of  a 
similar  accumulation  within,  and  more  particulariy  of  that  wdiich  is  so 
apt  to  take  place  about  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  and  coverings  of  the 
bowels.    The  other  common  symptoms  of  a  deranged  state  of  tlie  di- 
gestive  apparatus,  especially  costivencss,  were  all  present.  With 
these  ailments  she  came  to  Slalvern.    On  my  lirst  visit,  I  could  hear 
her  breathing  before  entering  the  room. 

The  treatment  was  at  first  soothing  and  derivative,  and  subsequently 
more  tonic  and  bracing;  comprising  fomentation,  partial  packing, 
compresses,  sitz.,  and  shallow  baths  at  various  temperatures  after 
gentle  sweatings. 

It  is  tedious  to  racapitulatc  frequently  the  treatment  of  indigestion 
and  its  accompaniments;  sullico  it  to  .say,  that  in  ten  days  this  lady 
was  able  to  walk  up  the  liills  with  but  little  diHiculty  of  breathing,  an 
undertaking  she  would  not  previously  have  dared  to  attempt;  the  pam 
in  the  side,  for  which  she  had  been  frequently  cupped,  was  gone  ;  the 
functions  of  the  stomai  li  and  bowels  were  regularly  performed  :  and 
her  spirits  rose  to  the  highest  state  of  e\uberauce.  She  continued  the 
treatment  for  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  spoke  of  herself 
as  "  better  than  she  ever  remembers  licrself  to  have  hecn." 
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NZRVOCS  INDIGESTION,  ic,  WITH  SUICIDAL  PROPENSITY. 

A  ^enileman.  St.  forty-six,  after  eighteen  years  spent  in  business, 
retire!  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  distress  both  in  the  stomach 
ard  f.rair:.,  which  unfitted  him  for  action,  and  further,  as  he  said, 
'•'rendered' the  sight  of  the  ledger  intolerable."  It  avails  not  to  repeat 
all  the  means  he  had  tried  previous  to  his  trial  of  the  water-cure  ;  suf- 
-  1-  that  thev  comprised  all  the  circle  of  medication.  He  came  here 
mplainins  that  he  only  got  one  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of  sleep  in 
■.  .  entv-four  hours,  that  "he"  had  the  most  horrible  mental  sensations,  the 

--dominatintr one  being  ";Aa(/!f  !ro5  (Zoomed  «o  he  his  own  destroijer 
'  deed  for  the  last  two>ears  ho  had  never  been  left  without  some  one 
::  watch  him.  His  bowels  always  costive,  but  no  pain  was  present 
when  they  were  pressed  ;  but  eating  always  brougiit  on  a  more  intense 
degree  of'the  mental  pain.  His  volition  and  his  moral  courage  were 
:-:;te  gone.    The  contents  of  the  chest  were  perfectly  sound. 

I  commenced  the  treatment  of  this  case  with  hot  fomentations  to  the 
stomach  and  bowels  at  bed-time,  the  wet-sheet  rubbing  in  the  morning 
and  evenint'.  a  sitz-bath  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  sheet  pack- 
the  second  momine ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  on  the  fourth 
nizht  he  had  five  hours'  sleep.    From  the  bowels  too  he  had  on  the 
r- omins  following  this  a  20od  natural  evacuation.    The  mind,  however, 
held  bv  its  p'ainful  sensations.    He  now  began  to^  lay  every  morn- 
from  oiie  hour  to  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  packing,  followed  by 
.  -,a:h  :  the  sitz-bath  at  noon  and  the  wet  sheet  bath  being  continued. 
;  jiri'/  this  lime  he  went  every  morning  walking  on  the  hill,  and 
-ank'from  three  to  six  tumblers  of  water  as  he  felt  inclined.    In  the 
V'^--.^:  oi"  the  dav  he  drank  from  eight  to  twelve  tumblers,  taking  ex- 
rdse.    At  the  end  of  eleven  weeksTIc  left  Malvern  perfectly  recovered, 
■.•■in-j.  d'lrin'.'  the  latter  half  of  that  period,  used  the  douche  daily, 
.:.d  broken  ui/in  the  wet  sheet  by  occasional  sweatings  in  the  blankets. 
7:i--:  chani'es  in  the  expre.s.Mon  of  his  face  indicative  of  that  in  iiis  feel- 
yi,  wa.1  striking'  to  all  the  patients  in  my  e.stalilishment,  and  from 
•  .-.-nj  the  nion  liiVnbrions  he  became  the  most  laughter-loving  of  them 
'..    11'.  aUf.'.  iniarioJ/l'i  jTom  the  time  he  v:mt  to  In:'!, —  trn  o'clocL — 
■J.'l.  iJ-e  ser-aoJ.  cxro/e  him.  in  (If:  ■inoridn'i ;   an'l.  his  sleep  inis 
'  .'.n.tti.OM. 

The  on'.-.-  evid'-nt  wiii.l  in  thi.?  ca.=e  was  an  increased  acti(ni  of  the 
■,-A-efi  for' a  fortni'^ht,  carried  to  the  degri;e  of  diarrhfea  for  two  tir 
■ ree  dan. 

flf.M  vr.KH. —  Hf.Tft  ii  a  ''fi^';  iri  wliicli  during  two  ycirr^  llir 
;  'tricrir,  luvl  1.';<.ti  p,'ra'liifilly  f^»:ti.iiig  wor,-(:,  not witlislamlini; 
•r,;i"  lif;  h'Vl  ob'-v<:'l,  fiH  lift  -aid,  to         l(:tt(M-,  every  system 

trcaf.rri'riit,  had  followed,  barked  by  perlV^ei  i-esl  of  mind 
■  X\A  i.odv.  It.  ii  plaif]  ibat.in  siieli  nlale.,  of  irrilatiou  of  (lie 
;ier-,-e^  of  dic(f;->tion  and  of  the  lirain,  all  irjt''rnal  medieinal 
rrif;>in^  -ilioiild  rather  e-<!isi)erat.<;  than  alb.'viiiU;,  and  snr)i  \vii~ 
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the  fact  in  tlie  preseut  iustnnce.  Yet  by  tlie  sootliing  opera- 
tion of  the  local  Ibmentatious  and  body  poulticing,  an  al- 
most immedirtto  efleot  was  produced  upon  that  irritation,  as 
llie  sleep  and  rapidly  increasing  quietude  of  mind  testified. 
The  same  remedies,  by  thus  reducing  irritation,  and  con- 
joined w  ith  the  derivative  efiect  of  the  sitz-batbs,  succeeded 
'at  an  early  stage  in  setting  up  a  regular  movement  of  the 
bowels.  Having  thus  secured  the  quiescence  of  the  nevvous 
system,  and  restored, the  regularity  and  quality  of  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions,  it  only  remained  to  renovate  the  tone 
of  the  svstem,  which  was  eflectod  most  completely  by  the 
douche,  aud  the  a])propriatc  union  of  the  previously  named 
remedies.  It  will  he  remarked  that  the  diarrhffia  here  served 
as  an  intriiiaJ  cris'm.  But  although  this  did  not  continue 
for  more  than  four  days,  there  were  for  as  many  weeks  two 
copious  natural  evacuations  every  day. 

DERAKGEMENT  OF  THE  DEGESLIVE  OROANS,  WITH  THREATENING 
INFLAJLM.VTION   OF  THE  BRAIN. 

This  case  was  a  very  interostins  one,  and  liad  been  under  tlie  care 
of  Mr.  Conlson,  a  distinguislicd  .sur!,'eon  in  London.  Tlie  patient,  a 
■rentleniMU  of  forty  vears  of  age,  had  undergone  excessive  mental  ex- 
citement, ,^ccompanicd  with  constant  and  distressing  sinking  about 
tlie  stomacli  and  Ijowels,  fever  alternating  with  a  tendency  to  fainting 
and  cold  sweats,  all  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  tight  .against  by 
frequent  taking  of  larg:-  doses  of  stimulants.  With  all  this  he  liad 
been  unable  to  procure  even  a  small  amount  of  sleep.  In  my  first 
interview  with  him  his  speech  was  almost  incolierent,  bis  gestures 
violent,  and  his  wbole  appearance  that  of  a  person  on  the  verge  ot 
insanity  or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  His  tongae  was  fiery  red,  his 
bowels  constipated,  and  his  skin  dry  and  harsh,  except  wben  the  cold 
sweat  snddenly  .appeared  on  it,  togetbcr  with  the  symptoms  of  faint- 
ing. All  this  plainly  indicated  the  use  of  the  packing  sheet,  in  winch 
he  w.is  til  lav  for  an'hour  twice  a  d.ay,  with  sitz  baths  in  tlie  intervals. 
In  twentv-l(iur  h(nirs  this  patient  liecame  calm,  and  slept  almost  all 
the  time  he  w.as  in  the  wet  sheets,  of  which  he  spoke  as  the  most 
mnlh'inij  and  de/u/htfid  nuHd;/  lie  had  ever  experienced.  On  tlio 
first  nigiit  after  commencement  of  the  treatment  he  slept  five  or  six 
hours  consecutively.  His  bowels  .also  opened  and  his  tongue  became 
paler ;  no  stimulants  whatever  were  allowed,  although  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  treatment  he  bad  taken  them  largely,  and  he  expressed 
surprise  at  not  feeling  the  want  of  tbcin.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he 
pronounced  his  feelini;s  tn  be  better  in  all  resiietts  than  they  bad  been 
for  mca-e  than  a  year.'"  Nevertheless  I  thought  it  advisable  he  should 
continue  the  general  treatment  for  a  fortnight  hmgcr,  winch  he  ac- 
cordi.igly  did^;  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  returned  to  London, 
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•jeakin^;  of  himself  as  "  a  inirade,"  and  extolling  tho  Water  Ciire  in 
::;huiiastic  tenus. 

Re"-!arks.— Nothing   could  be  more  stiikiug  tliau  the 

■  •irrfli,neh/  sedative  ett'ecti  of  the  linen  hody  jjoiiltice  upon 
:ie  bishly  excited  nervous  system  of  this  patient.  It  is 
laiiossible  to  conceive  of  any  medicinal  opiate  acting  so 
■licklv  and  so  efficiently  ;  neither  had  the  sleep  any  of  the 
isHijreeable  characters  of  that  obtained  by  opiate,  for  he 
^oke  soothed,  refreshed,  and  with  a  moist  tongue.  This 
n'tci  100  continued  throughout  the  case;  the  patient  never 
"trocn'aded  for  a  single  day.  Although  when  he  came  his 
iiiibs  would  scarcely  caiTy  him  half  a  mile,  within  a  week 
e  was  able  to  mount  to  the  highest  of  these  hills.  The 
.^rassiug  condition  of  mind  disappeared,  and  he  frequently 
■'ipressed  liis  surprise  at  the  totally  altered  view  he  took  of 
:e  circumstances  which  had  previously  so  painfully  ex- 
it'-d  him. 

DERANGEMENT  OE  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

The  following  notes  are  satisfactO)-y.  short,  and  to  the 
jint ;  they  are  both  from  wliat  may  be  called  good  jiatients, 

■  ho  assist  their  medical  adviser  in  every  way, — and  they 
ave  their  reward.  Before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  then-  ac- 
luaintance.  they  had  both  taken  more  than  their  share  ol 
Tong  mr-dicines.  These  gentleinen  are  very  differently 
lacf-d :  the  first  has  his  time  at  his  dis|josul,  the  other 

ictively  engaged  in  business,  but,  by  following  my  injiun;- 
ion-;.  is  remarkable  for  his  cxcdhitt  health  and  ijomj 
l^r.u  .— 

L'.-V5  Castle,  Inverness,  Dec.  1853. 

:.ry  'i'rar  .-ir, 

.\tV:r  corui'I'-nitile  ex[>«rience  and  oluervation,  I  have  every  reason 
•  i-ivir,.'  the  WaVrr-Coro  trf-atment,  jinhciou.sly  jiraetised,  my  entire 
.iprfiVitiof]  an'l  Vjest  <s'>'A  wi.ifhes. 

?>->!  Y-:X\fMVf.,  I  helievc,  hav-  r'-a'l  more  work'i  on  siiljjret  ot 
/'ir'.pathy  than  rnyself.  I  liave  carefully  oljservi'd  ihe  resnlts  of  the 
ractice  on  rn/  many  fellow-patients  in  your  house,  and  have  also 
uxw.x  e^tahli.iihment.i. 

B'!for»!  I  d<-t<Tmined  to  put  rny"-!f  und'-r  your  carr,  I  h.-id  sulhTcd 

■  ■K.h  \Mi>-\%  for  several  y.-ir^,  v/itli  liirle  j.rosjji'ct  of  ainenilne'nt, 
i'--;:.?  fairly  tried  every  approved  irielhod,  wi-11  ri'coniniendcd  to  iiie. 
I  v.-iin. 

I  have  heen  entirelv  free  frota  .lufrerinj;,  ;ii»l  in  ilf  lyn.iuiimi  i,i  ui 
'''Jl'.r  h^iilik  i.hnri,  I  hn..;p.  iw,Kn  J;t  'j:'i.,s,  durinif  the  last  \viril<T. 
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which  I  passed  in  your  establishment,  and,  I  must  add,  that  it  was 
also  past  most  agreeably  in  a  social  point  of  view. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  curative  $;jstevi  were  better  known  by 
many  who  are  perhaps  now  suffering  as  I  was,  and  that  your  forth- 
coming work  may  contribute  to  this  result,  is  the  earnest  wish  of, 

My  dear  Sir,  &c., 

John  Fred.  Baillie. 


Princess  Park  Terrace,  Liverpool,  Jan.  23,  1854. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  in  being  able  to  say  that  many  years  have  passed 
since  I  was  an  invalid,  always  suffering  more  or  less,  and  in  the  words 
of  Burke,  making  the  "extreme  medicines  of  the  constitution  my 
daily  bread."  It  was  in  1844  that  I  became  your  patient,  and  after 
passing  through  a  course  of  treatment  in  your  establishment,  found 
myself  so  much  renovated  that  I  have  not  needed  your  aid  from  that 
time  to  this.  Since  then  I  have  been,  as  a  merchant,  actively  en- 
gaged in  business,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  health. 
°  Many  of  my  friends,  who  by  my  advice  have  been  persuaded  to  go 
to  the  Water-Cure,  are  now  favourable  specimens  of  your  good  care  of 
them,  and  join  me  in  warm  advocacy  of  hydropathic  treatment. 

With  sincere  reg;ird,  &c., 

James  M'Henbt. 


STOMACH  AND  LIVJLE  DISEASE,  WITH  ASTHMA. 

The  subject  of  this  case,  was  such  a  wreck  when  he  came 
under  my  care,  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to  commence  by  very 
gentle  treatment.  He  recovered,  however,  more  (]uickly 
than  I  anticipated.  Fomentation  for  nearly  an  hour  was 
applied  to  the  chest  and  abdomen  once  a  day,  with  half 
packing  in  a  piece  of  calico,  followed  by  tepid  baths  cooled 
to  60°.  Towel  rubbing  in  the  evening,  occasionally  gende 
sweatings,  and  the  stomach  compresses  for  an  hour  every 
two  hours.  He  soon  progressed  to  chilled  and  cold  shallow 
baths,  with  sitz  baths,  wet  slieet  rubbiugs,  and  eventually 
tlie  douche.  His  letter  tells  the  history  of  the  case  and  the 
results. 

Malvern,  9th  October,  1843. 

My  dear  Dr.  Wilson, 
It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  before  leaving  Malvern  to  add 
my  evidence  in  favour  of  the  admirable  system  you  practice,  and  my 
thanks  for  the  kindness  and  attention  with  whicli  you  trc.-ited  ray 

I  have  been  upwards  of  eleven  years  in  India;  in  the  year  1836  I 
returned  homo  on  leave  of  absence,  and  had  a  most  severe  attack  of 
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-  jenzn^  and  have  not  been  well  since.    I  returned  again  to  Eng- 
. SlUr  itay  last.    I  had  asthma,  and  spasms  of  the  stomach  in  their 
■  rist  forms,  with  indigestion  and  constipation  of  bowels,  and  torpid 
■  rr  of  manv  vears  standing.    I  was  treated  with  bleeding,  leeches, 
..iters,  and  medicines,  but  all  my  symptoms  returned  again  with  the 
.-,„-ue  severity.    I  then  tried  the  mineral  waters  with  no  benefit,  suf- 
ferins  two  severe  attacks  while  taking  them  ;  in  this  most  miserable 
suited  I  determined  to  place  myself  under  your  care.    I  am  in  every 
way  more  than  satisfied  N\-ith  the  result.    When  I  came  to  you  in 
Aui^jst  I  was  clothed  in  ilannel,  and  wore  a  great  coat,  and  was  still 
.  .lliy  and  cold  ;  now,  in  October,  I  am  without  flannel,  wear  a  single 
...ht  coat,  and  am  warm  and  comfortable. 

I  had  what  is  called  a  crisis ;  the  phenomena  attending  it  would 
-.  be  believed  by  many  without  witnessing  them,  but  I  felt  perfectly 
-'.l  at  the  time,  ate  heartily  with  an  appetite  three  times  a  day,  and 
.k  plenty  of  exercise  with  alacrity. 

.5o  oreat  has  been  the  benefit  I  have  received,  and  so  convincing 
the  manv  proofs  I  have  witnessed  of  the  extraordinarj'  benefits  to 
-1  derived  fVom  the  Water-Cure  treatment  fair/i/  carried  out,  that  it 
-  my  anxious  wish  to  see  others  under  similar  suffering  avail  them- 
!ve5  of  so  certain  and  safe  a  cure.    Wishing  you  many  years  of 
ralth  to  continue  your  present  emplo}Tnent  so  erainentlj'  for  the  ser- 
.e  ox  others,  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  subscribing  myself, 

My  dear  Sir,  kc, 

J.  Douglas  de  Wend, 
Captain  44th  ReginwJnt. 

DLHEASED  CO.STDITIO.VS  OF  THE  ORGANS  IN  THE  CHEST. 

I  hriro  Jtlrfcadv  "iven  two  cases,  in  one  of  whicli  lliere  was 
Tronic,  in  the  oilier  acute  bronchitis,    IL   I  '.'.  n   .x.^>    *  I' 

/> 

CA.-;E  0?  SCPPOSED  TCCEP.CtJLAR  COSSL'MPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

This  CMO  was  particularly  intftresting  to  me,  being  the  first  I  had 
.-,'ler  W.-it^r-Cur<;  tr'.atrtient. 

It  i.»  one  of  r;on.iid«;rabl<;  importance  as  demonstrating  the  n'lnarka- 
.  "  cnrativ?  results  of  th<:  hydropatliic  r'-inedie.s,  when  judiciously 
ppli'-d,  in  coinpiii at«:'l  di'.eas'-d  condltion.H  that  scinu'd  to  allord 
.".tl"  or  no  hop'-  of  n-covcry. 

Wh'-n  at  (in':i''ti\,'Tu  \  wa.i  introdiicrrd  to  tln'  rriiic'  -is  Sii[iii'iia,  at 
• -T  rofjwut,  and  heiirin/  that  F  int'-nd<-d  pa.o.iint;  aiiotlu  r  winter  in 
i'm'v,  »he  a.ik'-d  if  I  -.vould  t-'ik"  h'T  flaiii/lit'-r  nndi-r  mv  rari',  provided 
-'e  ^r^ornpanied  roe  wrif-f  I  v/aF*  j^'iiitj/. 
The  hifltory  of  the  cav:  ij  as  follows  ; — 
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For  tliree  years  tlie  thild  had  incessant  cougli,  expectorating  large 
i|tiantitie3  of  tliick  yellow  sputa,  frequently  mixed  with  blood,  she  liad 
hectic  fever  with  extreme  emaciation,  in  fact,  was  reduced  to  skin  and 
bone.  Tins  had  been  preceded  by  several  attacks  of  convulsions, 
ending  in  long  continued  insensibility,  and  on  two  occasions  she  was 
thought  to  be  dead  for  several  hours.  After  one  of  these  attacks, 
eighteen  months  before  I  saw  her,  blisters  were  applied  £i-om  the  nape 
of  the  neck  to  the  loins,  followed  by  courses  of  medicine  and  n 
confinement  to  bed  for  six  months.  Her  physicians  declared  the  case 
tn  be  one  of  tubercular  consumption,  with  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
brain,  and  that  she  could  not  survive  more  than  a  few  months.  On 
this  she  was  taken  to  Priessnitz,  who  held  out  a  hope  of  recovery, 
calling  it  "  scrofula  fallen  on  the  chest."  During  the  first  si.^i  months 
of  Water-Cure  treatment  the  child  gained  flesh  anil  regained  her  appe- 
tite, but  the  cough  and  expectoration  continued,  but  not  so  frequently 
mixed  with  blood. 

That  was  the  state  she  was  in  when  I  made  an  examination  of  the 
lungs,  and  found  the  upper  part  of  the  right  very  dull  on  percussion. 
On  placing  the  car  there  was  a  strong  bronchial  rule  throughout  both 
lungs,  but  four  inches  below  the  right  collar  bone,  I  found  pectorjlique 
and  garguillementj^  the  evidences  of  a  cavity  having  formed. 

Seeing  tEe  case  so  decidedly  progressing  towards  recovery,  I  thought 
I  might  be  deceived,  and  I  said  that  most  probabl}'  it  i^as  a  case  of 
the  most  severe  form  of  bronchitis,  with  congestion  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  lung,  and  dilated  bronchial  tubes.  I  therefore  took  Dr.  Coque, 
(one- of  the  leading  physicians  of  Ghent  who  was  there  Water-Curing 
himself)  to  see  the  child.  After  a  careful  examination  he  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  case  of  tubercular  consumption,  with  a  cavity  under  the 
right  collar  bone,  he  was  positive,  and  his  opinion  outweighed  mine. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  now  that  my  diagnosis  was  the  right  one. 
It  is  well  known,  I  seldom  fail  in  my  diagnosis.  How'ever,  my  opi- 
nion w\as  that  she  would  recover.  The  princess  and  the  child  passed 
six  months  with  me  in  Italy.  The  piitient  improved  steadily,  gaining 
flesh  and  sleeping  well.  The  cough  had  all  but  ceased,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  expector.ation  except  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  For 
three  months  there  had  been  no  trace  of  blood  in  the  sputa,  and  she 
went  about  like  other  children.  In  the  spring  I  returned  to 
England,  and  the  Princess  went  to  Paris ;  I  left  full  instructions,  and 
an  assurance  that  the  child  would  get  well. 

Two  months  after  I  had  Ijeen  settled  at  jMalvern,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Princess,  and  relative  to  the  patient,  she  observes  ; — 

"  ,Ie  prolite  de  cette  occasion  pour  vous  dire  que  Sophie  va  de  mieux 
en  mieux  ;  elle  tousse  moius  tons  les  jours,  et  ses  units  sont  excellent. 
.T'ainie  a  vous  dire,  Monsieur,  que  vous  etes  pour  beaucoup  dans  cette 
amelioration,  et  je  vous  en  reniercie  de  tout  mon  cmir.  Je  ioins  en 
mille  compliments  pour  Madame  Wilson,  et  pour  vous  I'assurauce  de 
mcs  sentiments  distingnes. 

"  Sapieua.' 


I  have  since  heard  that  the  patient  Lad  (iuile  recovered. 
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The  treatmeiit  was  commeuced  with  tlie  shallow  bath 

•  ill,  aud  cooled  dowu  to  tio",  morning  and  eveuiug.jji  this 
was  rubl)ed  diligently  with  the  hands  of  two  maids, 
.  .ring  a  jieriod  of  from  six  to  twelve  minutes.  A  compress 
was  ai'plied  all  over  the  front  part  of  the  chest,  well  pro- 
tected and  warm,  uight  and  day,  and  it  was  at  intervals  ex- 
tended to  the  abdomen.  When  the  cough  was  violent  at 
r.'.LTl.t.  and  it  had  sometimes  been  incessant  for  three  hours, 
[  ordered  the  compress  to  be  refreshed,  as  often  as  the  pa- 

:-;y~m  persisted.  This  I  always  found  quieted  the 
i?h.  and  put  her  to  sleep.    When  the  evening  exacerba- 

n  commenced,  the  bath  and  compress  never  failed  to  re- 
...ve  all  symptoms  of  fever,  and  to  quiet  the  pulse.  The 
treatment  was  varied  from  time  to  time  to  meet  different 
-vmptoms.  The  patient  also  took  from  six  to  eight  half- 
of  water  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  divided  doses, 
.  .ring  exercise  and  after  each  bath. 

-isz  0?  B?.o;."cniiis  with  derangement  of  the  ijigestive 

ORGANS. 

Lor;  D  ne  sent  for  me  in  Oct.  1S55,  to  see  his  boy,  a;t.  7.  Ho. 

:  couqhin:;  incessantly  since  June,  and  it  bad  resisted  all  the 
prove']  mo'lfrs  of  treatment.  The  boy  was  very  thin,  delicate,  and 
'.iir.ini-.  The  ton:.nie  covered  vnih  red  pimples,  and  otherwise  indi- 
.■.iR:^  active  stomach  and  bowel  disorder.  He  was  warmly  clothed 
=  possible,  and  kept  in  a  wann  room. 
By  a  simple  Water-Cure  treatment,  in  a  week  he  was  oiU  like  other 
y.9,  and  in  a  fortnii'ht  nearly  well.  I  ordered  the  chest  to  be 
"..ented  ni^ht  and  rriomin^'  for  an  hour,  followed  by  a  warm  bath 
■■'.'A  r/>  O.v',  to  be  well  rubbed  in  the  warm  and  then  in  the  colder 
:ter,  remainin?  in  each  three  minutes.    The  first  day  the  fomenta- 

increa.«ed  the  couj/h,  and  Lord  D  had  doubts  of  its  efficacy, 

the  third  day  it  diminished  so  con.siderably,  that  Lady  D  

^■M  f'li:  of  h'.;-e  of  .speedy  recovery,  and  by  this  time  her  Irulyship 
herin  f>  I;r:der^t;lrld  and  appreciate  the  treatment.    Partial  packing 
wa.}  no-.v  torr.rnenced  followed  by  the  bath,  and  the  wet  sheet  rubbinfi 
It  noon  and  in  the  evening'  with  a  .short  foment-ition  at  bed  tinie. 
.\fter  tr.i?  speedy  cn re,  I  wa.s  r''<|uestfd  to  examine  four  of  the 
er  children,  all  out  of  health,  with  deraiifrod  dif,'..stivi,-  oriran.s. 
••y  all  improved  rapidly  by  Water-Cure  treatiii^uit,  ;uid  in  a  few 

■ks  L-i'ly  \)  jf-ft  .Slalvem  a  less  anxious  moth'-r  tli.in  she  caiTU' 

•e,  havlov  learnt  much  that  it  behoves  every  mother  to  luiderstaiid 
<now!e'ly»,  which  fifty  years  herrce  ev(Ty"medi';il  pirirtionor  will 
-m  It  his  bonnden  duty  to  comnninicat';  to  every  mother,  and 
<emplity  m  every  family. 
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BRONOIIITIS  AND  SUPPOSED  CONSUMPTION,  WITH    DISEASE  OF 
DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  AND  EXTREME  DEBILITY. 

Ten  years  have  uow  elapsed  since  the  following  letter  was 
written.  During  that  time  the  lady  has  had  a  family,  and 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeiug  her  on  two  occasions, 
when  she  paid  a  short  visit  to  Malvern. 

On  my  first  interview  the  patient  presented  all  the  appear- 
ances of  consumption  rapidly  approaching  its  last  stage, 
but  on  examining  the  state  of  the  lungs  the  signs  of  tuber- 
cular phthisis  were  wanting.  There  was  no  sign  of  an 
ulcerated  cavity.  The  resonance  was  sufficiently  clear 
with  bronchophony,  &c.,  showing  the  existence  of  a  grave 
and  long  standing  inllammatiou  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
I  therefore  at  once  gave  a  favourable  iiroijnosis,  and 
assured  lier  of  speedy  amendment,  and  in  due  time  a  cure. 
In  tlie  following  letter,  the  patient  relates  her  own  cure.  The 
treatment  was  mucli  like  that  of  Captain  De  Wend,  already 
given. 

"  King  Street,  Carmarthen,  Feb.  6th,  1844. 
"  Dear  Dr.  Wilson, 

"  If  a  brief  account  of  my  recovery  by  tlie  Water-Cure  will  assist  in 
removing  ill-founded  fear,s  and  prejudices,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I 
send  it  you,  to  make  any  use  of  you  may  deem  of  utility. 

"  During  a  period  of  twelve  years,  I  was  in  a  very  delicate  state, 
scarcely  ever  well,  and  incapable  of  bearing  the  least  exertion.  I  was 
frequently  laid  up  with  severe  illness  for  months.  At  last  my  chest 
became  so  severely  affected,  that  I  was  thought  to  be  in  a  rapid 
consumption.  During  this  long  period  I  was  generally  under  medical 
treatment,  often  thought  to  be  in  a  Iiopcless  state,  and  I  was  at  last 
told  that  the  probabilities  were  against  my  living  long  or  recovering. 
My  husband  was  informed  by  some  of  my  medical  attendants  that 
tubercles  were  formed  in  the  lungs. 

"  I  put  myself  under  your  care  in  a  forlorn  state  and  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  when,  after  an  examination  of  my  chest,  you  told  me  that 
with  proper  management,  care,  and  the  necessary  means,  I  should  be 
free  from  disease,  strong,  and  well,  in  less  than  s"i.\-  mimths,  I  thought 
at  the  tmie  that  you  were  flattering  ray  hopes,  and  that  it  was  next  to 
nupossible.  I  am  thankful  to  state,  tiiat  your  opinion  has  been  tnily 
verified,  for  lam  now  strong,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  feelings 
of  perfect  health. 

"  Soon  after  I  conuueuced  the  treatment,  I  beuan  to  experience  its 
strengthcnmg  power  and  to  feel  more  assurance  that  1  sho\dd  recover. 
I  was  soon  able  to  bear  and  Hnd  all  the  remedies  agreeable,  and  to 
the  present  moment  I  have  every  dav  had  nun-e  reason  to  thank  a 
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kind  Providence  who  gave  me  the  benefit  of  the  means  you  use,  and 
of  your  skill  and  unremitting  kindness.  Mr.  Charles  joins  me  in  kind- 
<:  wishes  for  your  welfare. 

"  Believe  me,  deal'  Dr.  Wilson,  ie., 

"  Anne  Charles." 

"  P.  S — I  forgot  to  mention  that  from  the  day  I  consulted  you,  I 
have  not  taken,  nor  have  I  in  any  way  required,  a  dose  of  medicine 
or  a  siimulant  of  anv  kind." 


SUPPOSED  CONSUMPTION. 

This  is  another  case  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last,  with 
this  dilference,  that  there  were  family  reasons  for  dreading 
that  tubercular  consumption  had  set  in,  and  that  it  was  far 
advanced. 

This  gentleman,  whose  studies  had  been  interrupted  by 
illness  for  some  years,  is  now  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Englaod,  doing  active  duties — and  now  manied  and  has  a 
family.  When  I  last  saw  him,  June  1850,  he  was  a  strong 
robust  man.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  patient  came 
to  Malvern  direct  from  a  long  residence  at  Madeira.  The 
letter  appeared  in  Mr.  Lane's  "  Life  at  the  Water-Cure. "--f: 

letter  from  the  p.f.v.  wm.  sealt  to  richard  lane,  esq., 
litho';raphek  to  her  majesty. 

(Extracl.) 

"  Malvern,  Oct.  1850. 

'•'  Dear  .Sir, 

"  .  .  .  .  Thf;  delicacy  of  my  own  heahli  had  oLliged  mc  to  pass 
aev»nil  years  in  the  I.sland  of  Madeira,  hut  .so  little  did  that  much- 
Tannt«d  climate  tend  to  restore  rny  health,  that  I  came  here  seven 
weeks  a?o  in  a  ataU;  of  mind  and  ioriy  wliich  it  would  he  vain  for 
me  u,  attempt  u,  deacrifje.  I  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  gloom 
and  de3f/,ridency.  firadiially  and  im percept! hly  a  change  took  "place 
—my  .ipirit.i  returned  — my  aenenil  health  imiiVoved  — and  the  pains 
from  -Khich  I  had  .v,  lony  .iutfered  l,ei.'an  to  leave  me.  I  douhtc'd  the 
reality  of  all  thi.i,  and  thought  that  a  few  day.i  would  bring  them  hack 
with  tenfold  violence;  hut  .mich  ha.H  not  been  the  ca.se.  1  ;im  the  as- 
■  -  'hment  of  friends  anri  others,  and  rejoice  in  the  pro.ipcct  of  an 
vhik  KipMr.     I  believe  that  with  God's  blessing  thi'  Water  (;ure 

'■' Li.'e  at  the  Water  Cur'',  or  a  Month  at  Malvein.'"     iiv  U.  .1. 
—,  A.R.A.    Lamb,  Library,  Malvern. 


Is 
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has  saved  my  life.  If  I  had  not  had  recourse  to  hydropatliy,  what 
would  have  iieeii  my  fate— a  few  months  of  suffering  with  the  feeling 
tliat  recovery  was  hopeless.  They  would  liave  then  said,  "  poor  fellow, 
he  died  of  consumption."  With  more  justice  they  might  have  said 
from  great  mismanagement  and  excessive  drug  treatment.  When  I 
see  all  aromid  me  progressing  to  health  in  an  equal  ratio  with  myself, 
I  cannot  but  congratulate  you  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  Water- 
Cure. 

"  Dear  Sir,  &c., 

"  William  Sealy." 

This  was  a  case  of  tborougbly  stvumous  constitution,  and 
the  change  that  has  been  produceTin  the  tissues  by  ]ierse- 
veranee  in  Watev-Cure  living,  and  active  treatment  at  in- 
terviils,  is  as  evident  as  it  is  decisive.  He  has  now  all  the 
ajipearance  of  a  robust  country  squire.  Four  or  iive  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  died  of  tubercular  phthisis. 

Duiing  the  time  this  patient  was  at  Madeira,  lie  said  he 
did  not  enjoy  a  day's  health  or  comfort;  active  irritation 
was  kejit  up  by  croton  oil  and  other  irritants,  applied  to  the 
chest,  with  corresponding  medication  internally. 

By  a  careful  examination  with  the  stethoscope,  I  found 
the  lungs  sufficiently  clear,  and  if  a  deposition  of  the  tuber- 
cule  existed  it  must  have  been  in  small  numbers,  and  not 
easily  detected.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  broncliial 
tubes  was  evident,  as  well  as  intense  irritation  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  all  the  symptoms  that  ordinarily  accompany 
deranged  digestive  organs. 

The  treatment  was  commenced  with  the  usual  panacea  of 
fomentation  to  stomach  and  chest,  followed  by  the  tepid 
shallow  bath  cooled  down  to  05°.  The  wet  sheet,  rubbing 
at  noon,  and  tlie  abdominal  compress  at  several  intervals  of 
two  hours  in  tlie  day.  As  soon  as  the  skin  had  regained  a 
little  tone  and  freshness,  partial  packiug  was  commenced  in 
the  morning  with  colder  baths,  sitz  biiths  at  noon,  and  sitz 
or  rubbing  sheet,  or  both  combiited  in  the  evening.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  was  able  to  bear  the  douche  for  a  minute  at 
noon,  and  occasional  sweating  before  the  morning  bath. 
By  those  numns  his  strengtli  rapidly  increased,  be  slept 
well,  and  his  appetite  bccanto  liccu  and  regular.  He  was 
enabled  to  return  to  college,  and  in  due  time  obtained  or- 
dination, and  from  that  day  to  this — more  tlutn  (i  years — 
has  been  in  excellent  licalth.  During  these  years,  when  he 
has  had  an  op|iorluuity,  be  comes  to  me  for  two  or  three 
weeks'  active  Water-Gurc  treatment. 
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CA5E  OP  PHTHISIS,  OU  TCBERCULAE  CONSUMPTION. 

In  Xovember,  1S54,  a  gentleman,  set.  38,  Mr.  P  ,  a  tobacco 

merchant,  wrote  to  me  from  London,  and  the  description  he  gave  of 
his  caie  left  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  one  of  pulmonary  consumption 
in  the  hM  stage.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  consider  his  case  one  at  all 
fined  for  the  Water-Cure,  and  advised  him  to  remain  quiet  at  home 
and  follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  able  practitioners  who  were  attend- 
ing him. 

I  v.-as  a  little  astonished  to  see  him  enter  my  room  the  next 
evening  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  He  said,  "My  doctors  have 
given  me  up,  but  I  have  a  strong  impression  tliat  you  can  cure  rae,  I 
am  anxious  for  you  to  try,  at  alf  events  I  may  as  well  die  at  Malveni 
as  in  London,  I  hope  you  will  tvy  what  you  can  do  for  me."  Al- 
though he  appeared  really  as  if  he  had  not  many  days  to  live,  I  could 
not  thir.:--.  of  refusing,  I  therefore  said,  all  that  the  Water-Cure  could 
do  snould  be  tried  for  him.  I  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  the 
Inngs,  and  there  I  found  a  cavity  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  luntr,  us 
large  as  a  wallnut,  the  rest  of  the  lung  was  dull  on  percussion,  birt  in 
the  right  lung  there  was  not  much  disease,  except  at  the  upper  part, 
where  a  perceptible  deposit  had  commenced. 

The  sputJi,  n:ght  perspiration,  emaciation,  and  other  symptoms,  all 
corresponded  with  the  pathological  condition  of  the  lunss. 

I  thought  it  probable  that  he  might  live  two  or  three"  months  with 
extreme  tare,  but,  althou^di  I  had  .seen,  in  the  many  cases  of  tuber- 
cnlar  consumption  I  have  had  here  under  Water-Cure  treatment,  an 
amount  of  reparation  tliat  produced  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  re- 
covery in  the  friends  of  the  patient,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  resto- 

rat;on  and  arreU  of  symptoms  that  took  place  in  this  case.    Mr.  V  

went  throuL'h  the  winter  here,  and  in  the  spring  found  he  liail  gtiincd 
iienri-  a  st^.ne  in  vi>-\'rin.  he  seldom  coughed,  comparatively,  eat  and 
''«P*  wel!,  and,  ericept  in  bad  weather,  was  out  everj-  riav.  "  Jle  ciunc 
to  see  me  three  times  a  week,  for  he  was  in  lodgin'.;s. 

He  returned  home  for  a  time,  in  the  summer,  wishing  to  atti'uil  to 
Misiness,  but  did  not  remain  lonf,  lie  again  eomrrieiicetl  active  treatnuuit. 
After  some  months  he  v/ent  to  London,  and  I  leanit  from  liiui  th;it  he  was 
?MtiDjon  weli,  ar.'l  attending  to  his  affairs.  After  this  I  l.,st  shd,t 
of  the  patie-nt.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  next  wititer  that  I  again  "re- 
ceived a  letter,  stating  that  he  had  overworker]  himself  and  was  laid 
np  witn  diarrho'-a.  He  wished  me  to  prescrihe  for  him,  hut  I  de- 
clineo,  ,,irtr.er  than  a  simple  fomentation,  but  inniste-l  that  Ik'  should 
send  tor  a  medKnl  practitioner  at  once.  A  f<'w  w.-..ks  ;ifter,  I  h.'ard 
that  ne  had  died.  The  probability  is  that  liv  this  time  the  Inug.s 
were  near.y  destroyed,  and  the  diarrh'ca  one  .'.f  the  laH  ^vmptotns 
mat  na<tened  the  terrriinati.,n. 

.  Th*  treatment  he  had  nuA-rwn-  was  suffieie„t|v  simple,  ronsislint- 
">  ireqiient  fomentation  to  the  chest,  anri  small  coni[.revses  at  niyht; 
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well  protected.-pnrtial  packing,  followed  by  warm  and  tepid  baths 
ooU  down  to  difterent  temperatures,  according  to  the  condit.on  he 
^3  in.  Occasionally  gentle  lamp  baths,  w,th  s.tz  and  rubbmg  sheets^ 

In  about  a  week  the  night  perspirations  Imd  ceased  nor  did  they 
retuni  whilst  here,  and  in  a  month  he  begun  to  gain  «esli 

I  wished  him  take  cod  liver  oil.  but  he  said  he  had  taken  pint., 
and  that  he  was  sure  it  had  made  him  worse,  that  he  positively  de- 
clined U  king  it,  even  in  small  doses.  He  said  it  had  taken  away  his 
appetite,  made  acidity,  and  that  he  had  always  cold  feet  and  head- 
ache  when  he  took  it. 

THREATENING    CONSUM  l-TION,    WITH    DE  ft.ANGEMENT    OE  THE 
DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

The  writer  of  the  followiBg  letter,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall, 
had  sufiered  for  a  long  time  many  of  the  sy'^M't^^  Pj'f, 
ceding  rapid  decline,  and  it  was  expected  that  ^°  ild 
have  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  duties  of  tl'-^^Chmoh. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  frequently  met  with  on  the  Gou 
tinent,  where  the  subjects  of  them  go  m  search  of  health. 
At  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  during  '"'e^  wmtmS' 
I  saw  many  such,  and  amongst  them  a  number  of  ole  gy- 
meu  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the  rfjjiJrfJft^ V. 
the  strength  lapdng,  the  tone  of  the  skin  i>^-<>o>'>"'i'J''ti  '"'^ 
less.  Tliese  cases  often  commencing  in  mental  wo  k  ana 
irritation,  lead  on  to  derangement  of  t^^e  stomach  and 
bowels,  are  accompanied  with  stomach  cough  and  ext  tme 
readiness  to  take  coW,  and  not  unfreaucnily  terminate  m 
substantial  disease  of  the  lungs: -a  conclusion  ^hio h  is 
seldom  prevented  by  the  system  of  remedying  they  too  oi  en 
go  through,  which,  on  the  contrary,  leads  to  ''f'''' 
uwmcr  clothim,,  more  stimulating  drinks,  and  « 'lnonal 
chiUiness  and  deUlity.  It  is  really  quite  melancholy  to  =,u 
many  of  them  in  Italy— far  from  tlieir  friends  and  thtu 
duties-shivering  at  the  bare  thought  of  the  bracing  ana 
healthy  winter  of  their  uative  isle,  and  feeling  actually  nioie 
cold  than  their  countrymen  on  the  banks  ot  the  ihameb. 


Till!  CASE. 


My  dear  Doctor  Wilson,  .  , 

It  is  now  just  a  year  since  I  consulted  you  at  Malvern.  1  iwa 
been  out  of  health  for  many  montlis,  and  tried  variwis  remedies  in 
vain  ;  there  was  then  every  appearance  that  I  should  be  obhge(1  to 
.•ive  up  my  public  duties,  and  seek  refuge  in  a  wanner  climate,  bmce 
J  left  iMalvern,  I  have  been  in  perfect  health,  and  liave  not  had  an 
hour's  illness,  a  Hunt/  I  had  not  kmvnfor  sevcmi  y<:ars  pn'vwusHj- 
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I  feel  ir  due  to  the  si/sleni  and  to  i/ourself,  to  state  that  )-our 
treatment  has  fully  realized  all  you  promised";  for  the  last  twelve 
months  I  hace  bien.  more  equal  to  my  puhlic  duties  than  at  any  other 
fcfrmer  period  of  my  life.  During  the  winter  I  weiit  out  in  all 
v-aih^.n,  and  at  all  hours,  and  neve^-  once  took  cold.  I  have  not  taken 
medicine  of  any  sort  or  kind  since  I  saw  you.  I  never  can  be  too 
thankful  for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  Water-Cure  treat- 
men:.    With  best  wishes, 

I  remain,  &c., 

W.  K.  Marshall. 


GREAT    .SUSCEPTIBILITY    TO    T.AKING    COLD,    WITH  STOMACH 
COMPLAINT,  INDIGESTION,  AND  OTHER  C0MPL1C.\TI0NS. 

Thi.,  vva-s  an  interesting  and  a  well-marked  case.  The 
lady  had  given  the  Malvern  air,  rest,  and  dieting  a  fair 
chance  hetore  .she  thought  of  the  Water-Ciire.  In  the  whole 
range  of  medical  treatment,  there  are  no  remedies  that  any 
medical  practitioner  can  say  will  produce  such  results  as 
described  in  the  following  letter. 

Simple  as  the  case  appears,  all  experienced  practitioners 
kno;^-  to  what  senous  results  this  state  of  matters  too  often 
leads. 

The-  ladv  wa.s  sent  here  by  Dr.  Begbie,  a.physician  of 
talent  at  hdinburgli.  ~  —'—i  

Dear  .Sir, 

In  compliance;  with  your  re^incst,  that  I  should  give  you  a  sketch 
ofmrw.,^  I  b^g  to  «,y  that  I  have  been  for  many  vears  annoyed 
^..h  a  liability  to  Vxk.-.  ,e::ere  eold,  with  a  cnu^h  that  "continued  for 
and  .v,m^ times  month,  more  particiilarlv  the  last  two  years 

t^v,    ^'V  ""^"r  ""'J"  ^''"sciy  confined  to 

^e  hon.,e  from  Or>o/,er  uU  .h,ne,  never  boiri^  able  to  go  out  without 
«tr.n,r,7  fre,h  cold,  however  warmly  clothed,  an.l  even  latlrd,,  in 
Vy-n  thro,i!,h  the  ho„.,e  if  the  weather  w,-u,  at  all  ,lami..  The  usual 
morle  of  tr-atment  wa.,  ,o,A:eir>.e,  mustard  poultices  on  the  chest 
leer.r.e,,  and  niobed  with  irriu-itini,  linimct.H;  sometimes  (ly  blisters' 
^V'-Zi  7'.^V"'V''"'  -'11  that  could  be  t"hoM,d,t  of 

^mmr  '  ^-        X-'.'Tally  .s-v-ral  day.,  i„  b.d  Mt  the 

r  '""'7  "'"'"^  "'■'••■'•^i"""llv  the  cohl  air.ct,.d 

he  .ind  pif,..  more  than  the  ch-n,  which  made  ti,-  ro,„d,  at  those 

o^^'"'r;''"'\    '\^"^P''-"^  I"  '■r".ci».'^  air  h;,v,„„  bee,,  re- 

ry,  he  Water.f.ore  ;  but  it  had  „o>  l],..  ,lr,ir.d  <//-,w  \  ,va.  at- 
not  consulted  yo.,,  mo,t  ,n  all  [.robabiilty  hav,..  )„..,.„  ,:„„f,„,,i  t„  ,|,. 
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house  for  some  time,  as  going  out  always  increased  it.  However,  you 
advised  the  packing  in  the  sheet  twice  a  daii,  and  rubbing  three  times 
each  day  with  the'chilled  wet  sheet,  wearing  a  warm  compress  con- 
st.antly  on  the  chest,  liot  fomentations  applied  to  the  stomach  for  two 
nights,  drinking  cold  water,  &c.,  and  walking  out  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  which  treatment  I  followed,  and  at  tlie  end  of  three  days,  the 
feeling  of  cold  in  the  chest  was  tjidlc  removed,  and  by  the  sixth  day, 
the  cough  completely  ijone,  \vhich  indeed  appeared  cpiite  like  a  miracle, 
and  thoroughly  convinces  my  friends  and  myself  of  the  extraordinary 
efficacy  of  the  Water-Ciirc.  I  now  go  out  without  a  thought  about  the 
weather  or  fear  of  catching  cold. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Srp.oT. 

nilEUlIATISM,  CONTnACTED  JOINTS,  ETC. 

This  case  was  to  ine  an  interesting  one,  being  tlie  first  of 
a  deplorable  rlieumatio  character,  which  I  had  to  treat  as  a 
"  Water-doctor."  The  lady  is  now  married,  and  when  I  saw 
her  about  two  years  ago,  she  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  ro- 
bust health  as  could  he  seen  ;  her  only  complaint  being  that 
she  was  too  stout.  This  is  the  case  as  it  was  published 
twelve  years  ago. 

A  lady  aljout  twenty-six  years  old  came  to  Malvern  in  July  tor  t!u 
^V'ater-Cure  treatment.  She  had  been  some  time  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Birmingham.  The  right  knee  and  elbow  \vere  con 
tracted  without  the  power  of  movement,  swollen  and  painful ;  tin 
wrists  nearly  in  tlie  same  state,  and  many  of  the  lingers  completely 
distorted.  She  had  been  brought  by  her  long  and  severe  sutVerings  to 
a  state  of  extreme  debility,  and  appeared  emaciated  and  bloodless 
All  the  functions  were  deranged  and  in  the  worst  condition.  She  hai, 
not  been  out  or  walking  for  nearly  twelve  mouths,  and  her  medical 
advisers  had  given  a  decided  opinion,  that  "  even  if  her  general  liealth 
ever  recovered  she  would  be  a  cripple  for  life."  A  few  years  ago  I 
should  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  From  the  impossibility  of 
taking  exercise  of  any  kind,  and  the  weak  state  of  the  ])atient,  the 
treatment  was  commenced  with  tepid  and  chilled  baths,  towel  rub- 
bings, and  warm  bat'.is  cooled  to  (50°  after  the  .sweating  process. 
Fomentations  and  compresses  were  applied  to  theliff.'cted  joints.  Ili 
a  few  W(;eks  the  contracted  knee  gave  way,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
two  mouths  she  was  able  to  walk  up  tolerably  steep  ascents,  with 
little  lameness.  In  the  third  mouth  she  had  become  stout  and  well 
covered  with  flesh,  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  face  completely  changed, 
.and  all  the  functions  of  the  body  in  healthy  order.  The  elbow^  which 
I  considered  fixed  beyond  the  chance  of  regaining  its  movement,  is 
now  beginning  to  give  way.    She  also  walks  out  in  all  weathers. 
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I  liave  omitted  many  of  the  minute  details  of  the  treat- 
eut  presenbed  to  meet  the  deranged  state  of  the  dicrestive 
-aus.  suppressed  meustruation,  &c.,  m  faet.  in  the 
ses  eiced,  i  liave  only  gireu  the  leadmg  teatures. 


EHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

_  The  subject  of  the  present  case  is  now  an  active  officer 
in  rue  Jiasc  India  service.  His  letter  gives  a  faithful 
aescnpaoii  of  his  case.  '^i^u.nu. 

-.Mydear.^in  " Malvern,  Feb.  1st,  1S44. 

"  me  much  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  eirect  the  water- 

t-.r."  YrZ'^iT'        ^'"Tf  ^■'^         i"«st  satis- 

c...  ^.rll  i.,  bo  ng  otcea  c.nhned  above  a  month  to  my  bed  aud 
a  ..r.-.r,J.  o.nunu,n.  m  a  weakly  state.  This  went  on  w5r£ 
at         . r  .evere  dines.s,  unu  my  ankles,  feet,  and  left  wrist  w  re 

tA  ' ^"^^^  ^'-^^^  '^'^-oue,  and  my  general 

of'^n-':"^  1"        ^'"''""^■"■^  '"^  ^        token  medicines 

of  ..I  ...  .....  n  uv<::a  .,uanut,es,  which  were  .iven  me  by  able  and 

e.  ......v.!  n.ed,-:al  m..-n.    I„  u  short  time  after  I  was  under  your 

r,au..,,t,  I  b.::an  to  {,,A  its  l^oneficial  olivets  ;  my  t^'en^h 
r.  .n,.i  „,y  ai,peluo,  spirits,  and  sleep  becanie  ex  ellent  a  ,  Uh; 
h.H^..:l  „,p      U,e  j.,„as  dimini.l,ed  rapidly  aud  vi^/'l 

^^,1  I/";,'""  ''"^^'^  ^'^'r  --'ka^reat  dist^,n^ 

-       \  1  ^ <-t  a„.l  joints  are  more  than 

i    r  i^-)    i         7     7"""^"oed  the  water-cure,  aud  a  ^ 

goi.,  on  ,.„tiy  wi  h  u''  in  tm^, a  ^^I'f M  "r'"^'""^'  '"'^^ 
^iil  0.  pirr.:.;^.-.     In  |.^v    !  [      '  ''■'T"^''"  "O'  m.overy 

«in^.r.  tLun  for  vo„r  k  ^  '     ''."^^      ^^'"'^^^  "-y  '"...st 

i«    tr.at,o.a  by  tbe'w:;.:;:,: ' ;; ^''^'^ 


•:^r  .Sir,  youfM  v<  ry  fait )if,i||y, 

"  At.A.N    llvi,,.;  (;.ut|..VKI, 


to.;;:i,,:n:?:;;:f;::n;r''-''7^  i-,vpadu„g,n  hiank..,s 

tt'.-^.  m.n-uea,  ar.d  th.n  co.lcd'to  h.  ,  , 


Sojiir- 

'"^I'.-d'  to  its  natural  Icnipr'ratun'' 
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for  three  miiuites  more  ;  steady  hut  gentle  rubbing  witli 
towels  being  actively  carried  on  during  tiie  whole  period 
the  patient  remained  in  I  he  bath.  Before  packing  in  the 
blankets  compresses  were  applied  to  all  the  affected  joints. 
At  noon  the  joints  were  fomented  for  an  hour,  followed  by 
the  same  shallow  bath,  as  in  the  morning  after  the  sweating; 
-(vhen  reaction  was  well  established,  the  compresses  were 
replaced.    The  douche  was  also  vised  at  the  proper  time. 

In  these  cases,  when  the  symptoms  are  acute,  n  ith  fever 
and  a  quick  pulse,  a  partial  packing  in  the  sheet  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  is  neces.sary  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  the 
lanipj;bath  or  the  blanket  packing  is  one  of  the  principal 
remedies. 


A  gentleman  residing  at  Leamington,  pnt  himself  nntler  my  care 
in  tlic  following  state.  He  had  suffered  a  great  many  year.s  with 
i-henmatism,  and  liad  been  treated  with  noiiermanent  benefit.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  he  had  been  forbidden  to  touch  cold  water.  I 
found  hira  -n  ilh  the  hands,  knee.s,  and  feet  distorted  and  eidarged  ; 
the  patella  of  each  knee  fixed  and  immoveable  ;  all  the  locomotion 
he  was  capable  of,  was  a  few  yards  on  crutches.  For  the  seven  pre- 
ceding winters  he  had  not  ventured  out  of  his  house,  and  he  had 
been  cairied  up  and  down  stairs.  A  few  weeks  after  he  commenced 
the  water-cure  treatment,  he  was  able  to  walk  a  considerable  dis- 
tance with  one  crutch,  afterwards  a  stick  was  found  a  sufficient 
supjiort,  and  he  went  out  in  all  weathers  without  any  disagreeable 
result.  He  left  Malvern  in  the  autumn,  and  returned  here  to  spend 
part  of  the  summer.  He  told  me  that  during  the  winter  he  had  taken 
a  bath  nearly  every  morning,  and  walked  out  every  day.  Dr. 
Jejihson,  meeting  this  gentleman  walking  about  the  .streets  of 
Leamington,  said  to  him,  "  Well,  T  do  not  care  how  you  got  so  well, 
or  who  made  you  so  ;  I  congratulate  you." 

CnEONIC  RnEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA,  AND  NERVOUS 
DKBl  LITY. 


"My  dear  Sir, 

"I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  power  of  the 
water-cure  treatment,  which  1  went  through  under  your  care.  I'or 


RHEUMATISM   AT  THE  AGE  OF  SEVENTY. 


CASE. 


letteh  erom  the  ukv.  .t.  v.  cooke. 


"St.  .lolin's  Collese,  Watcrford, 
"Jan.  2t)U^  ISM. 
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the  last  three  months  vre  have  had  an  almost  unintemipted  con- 
tinuance ot  that  damp  weather  which  for  a  long  period  used  invari- 
a_.lr  to  be  a  season  ot  much  suttering  to  me,  and  it  is  therefore  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  acquaint  you  with  the  permanence  of  its 
emcacv. 

When  I  first  put  myself  under  your  care,  I  had  been  for  more 
than  twenty  years  suffering  from  what  I  was  told  was  chronic 
rheumausin,  and  consequent  and  daily  increasing  general  debility. 
The  night  before  I  went  to  Malvern,  my  state  of  suffering  was  very 
great  and  ic  was  only  by  the  most  determined  effort  and  exertion 
mat  I  could  cross  the  room.  After  the  first  ten  days'  treatment 
my  strength  began  to  return  and  my  pains  to  disappear;  and  the 
Lappy  eKcts  have  become  daily  more  sensible.  Under  the  Almighty 
Providence  to  the  water-cure,  and  your  skilful  administration  of 
.  .^  I  owe  this  unexpected  blessing,  for  I  had  in  vain  tried,  I  believe, 
e .  .ry  kind  of  remedy  which  medical  advice  could  aflbrd.  It  is  no 
wonder,  if  from  the  benefit  I  experienced  in  myself,  and  that  which 
-aw  m  so  many  others  of  your  patients,  that  I  should  look  upon 

"  ^'«t''^  '''■''-'''"'^  "^"'^^  *°  "'-"^     tl'^se  days  of 
:i..nt,t.c  research  and  discovery.    I  know  enough  to  feel  authorised 

m  reeo  nmendin.  this  admirable  ..ystem  of  treatment  to  all  sufierers 
fro.^  d._-ea.se,  and  feel  a.ssured  it  cannot  be  harmful  to  the  most 
f T  h'  f  Taf  "^'"-^'1^  itutions,  but  must  be  productive 

;n:nSi';rSt:::n:;:" ^'^^-^  ^^^---^-^^ 

.^Jt.?^-'""''n •■'"'-■"tion  to  myself  I  shall  ever  have  a 

"  1  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  kc, 

"J.  r.  Cooke." 

nrrKTMATisM. 

T},i,  ptif-nt  wns  ind.u-r-d  to  ivy  ih,-  wnlrr-mro  hv 
Col.riH  W,  rnof,  a  r,:u\,„,  of  .M.lv.,.,,.    ,r,.  I,,;,^,,^ 

plary;  hi.s  -ia,i^[,t,,T  under  rny  can;.  ^ 

Tiif.  '  A --(■:. 

r" r"";  r.r  hisSeptcml,er 

^"'i/         i  '  ^''^  ^"  ^'-v'^n-ly  attu.ke.i  with  H,eu- 

t  T,  r  and/.w/,w// 
at..ptedt:;t;i:;;j::;;t;::z::;;i;.'--  '  '"^ 
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During  the  first  fortnight  that  I  treated  liim,  the  pain,  though 
severe  when  present,  became  Interiuitteut,  and  there  were  intervals 
when  he  could  walk  straight.    Still  there  was  every  appearance  of 
its  beiu-  one  of  those  obstinate  cases,  which  usually  baffle  all  treat- 
Umeut     He  was  a  good  patient,  however,  and  stuck  to  the  plan  of 
I  treatment  I  laid  down  for  him,  with  perseverance.    Before  hve 
:^weeks  from  the  commencement  were  over,  all  pain  was  gone,  both 
■  in  the  trunk  and  limbs  ;  and  he  was  able  to  walk  as  well  as  ever. 
A  few  days  ago  I  met  him  at  a  battue  rhasse,  at  Lord  Beauchamp  s, 
at  Madderstield,  where  he  took  his  share  with  us  in  killing  a  great 
many  pheasants ;  and  although  the  day  turned  out  very  wet,  he 
stood  it  out,  laimhing  at  the  idea  of  a  return  of  rheumatism.  His 
general  health  and  appearance  al.so  underwent  a  very  marked  change 
for  the  better  ;  indeed,  his  health  may  be  said  to  be  now  perfect. 

The  treiitmeiit  was  miieli  tlie  same  as  that  mentioned  iu 
Mr.  Gardmer's  ease  already  described. 

EHEUMATISM  AND  NEURALGIA,   WITH  STOMACH  COM- 
PLAIN T,  ETC. 

LETTEU  FllOM  J.   CAMI'BELI,,  ESQ. 

"  South  Hall,  by  Kothsay, 
"Jan.  9th,  l&U. 

' '  My  dear  Doctor, 
"According  to  promise  I  write  to  report  progress,  and  let  you 
know  how  I  have  been  going  on. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  find  that  since  I  was  under  your  care,  I 
have  not  had  a  pain  or  an  ache.  I  have  left  them  all  behind  me ; 
indeed,  I  may  say  I  have  not  felt  so  well  or  so  strong  for  niauy  a 
day  as  at  the  present  moment.  I  almost  wish  I  had  a  twitch  or 
two,  that  I  might  have  an  excuse  to  return  to  Malvern  and  your 
hydropathic  treatment,  which  I  tell  all  my  friends,  IJoMuLasjBUfiJi 
a  matter  of  enjoyment,  as  it  was^beiieficial.  The  water-cure  is 
V  giiiuiug  ground  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  convinced  it  will  ilo  so,  the 
'  l-moi-e  it  is  practised  and  underslood. 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  Doctor,  \-c., 

"J.  Campuell." 

GOUT. 

I  have  treated  a  great  many  cases  of  gout  of  all  lands; 
some  of  tliem  as  severe  eases  as  eonld  be  found.  Many  ol 
them  bless  the  day  when  they  discovered  the  water-cure  ; 
others,  I  know,  have  returned  to  drinking  habils,  or,  what 
is  nearly  as  bad,  eating  twice  as  mucli  as  nature  requires. 
As  a  miilter  of  course,'  with  the  return  of  gout,  less  e.Kereise 
was  taken,  and  the  surplus  provision  disjioscd  of  with  more 
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purus/iment  and  difficully.  Some  of  these  have  agaiu  had 
recourse  to  the  water-cm-e,  and  have  been  again  restored 
to  a  condition  free  from  suffering,  and  compatible  with  the 
duties  and  proper  enjoyments  of  life.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  convincing  and  satisfactory  to  a  medical 
practitioner,  than  to  mark  the  reparative  effects  of  a 
judicious  course  of  water-cure  treatment  in  a  severe  case 
of  gout,  where  the  joints  have  become  crippled. 

Priessnitz  told  me  that,  out  of  a  great  many,  he  had  only 
cured  one ;  if  he  had  said  he  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
so,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark,  from 
rny  past  experience,  I  think  it  probable  if  this  patient  had 
returned  to  the^egidar  habits,  that  induce  a  return  of 
gout,  he  mi^'ht  have  found  that  the  enemy,  though  driven 
out  of  tlie  citadel,  was  still  in  ambusli. 

About  tKenly  years  ago  I  had  an  attack  of  gout,  which 
came  on  in  the  mail  from  Liverpool  to  Loudon,  after  a 
course  of  hospitality,  comprising  an  unlinnted  supply  of 
rnad:-;ra,  port  wine  ("  witliout  a  headache  in  a  hogshead"), 
and  brandy  and  water  ad  Uhitum.  I  entered  my  house  in 
town  witliout  a  boot  on,  but  with  a  (jreat  toe  not  to  be 
easily  forgotten.  I  liave  taken  niucli  care  since  not  to  have 
gout  that  interfered  witii  niy  movements. 

'J  ho  f  allowing  was  the  fir.st  case  I  treated  by  the  water- 
cure.  I  found  liim  in  a  condition  retpuring  his  two  foot- 
m^-n  to  carry  liirn  up  and  down  stairs.  As  a  ])roof  that  he 
continued  satisi'iod,  he  sent  me  more  thnii  a  year  after- 
ward.-i,  a  valued  friend  all  the  way  from  Jtaly,  who  was 
th'.-n  ...iT,po^ed  to  be  a  dying  man.  It  was  Admiral  Beau- 
rnari,  whv.-ie  recovery  wa.i  rapid,  and  very  rcmai-kable. 


CASK  Of  OOLT. 

,  "  -M.-ilvfTi],  Sept.  ICtli,  1812. 

'  \\i  '\'  \T  .-ir, 

"  F  c,anr,',t.  |<;av<:  .Vfajvsrn,  without  Ji;r!iin  cxprcsKitir,'  t<.  y..u  Triy 
thanks  f.,r  t.h<;  ';rir-otir;i:,'<'m<;iit  k'iv.;  m<:  in  try  tlio  ullVct!  ..f  lln- 
wat'T-rjir';,  yr,„  ,,ni/:ti.^r:  it,  ;i,„l  for  your  kind  .atUMiti.^M  tu  ,„o 
'Iririna  th';  time  I  h;iv<;  »ui\'-jw,w.  the  lri'!itr;i(;rit. 

"f  h--.vft  w.ti  srone  throiiv),  the  per.^i.iriiiK  |,ru'-<.s,H,  folLnvr;.!  hy 
the  Kaths  fitry  tirne-H,  with  the  other  jarln  of  the  tre.-.t li.eiit ;  I  foiiii.l 
them  anything  hut  .li^!,-r<-.Til,l..  ;  i,„h:.-l,  I  ,„„v  wiv,  iji.ite  the 
reverse;  anrl  they  have  i,een  ioohI  henelirial  to  in-.  iJiiriii"  nine 
months  hefr.re  I  r,.,r,e  h'-re,  /  m-i,  v.,rr  „l,lr  lu  ,„;rr  ,n,ll,u„l  ,„„ 
cr'achr^,  and  a  gr'ait  [.an,  uS  that  ni/ie  inonth.s,  /  ,.>tmal.  i,i  /„',/ 
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or  on  the  sofa.  My  nights  were  restless,  my  pulse  liigli,  and  my 
tongue  cliiirged.  I  am  now  turned  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and 
have  been  subject  to  the  gout  more  thau  forty  years.  1  paid  little 
.attention  to  it  the  first  twenty  years,  and  as  soon  as  the  fit  was 
over,  I  never  missed  taking  my  wine  daily.  My  kuees,  hands,  and 
other  ])arts  were  so  crippled,  that  I  had  made  np  my  miud  to  pass 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  wi/  arm-chair  or  hal,  or  to  hobble  about  with 
my  crutches. 

"  The  effect  of  the  treatment  has  so  ameliorated  my  situation,  I 
can  now  go  up  and  down  stairs  with  ease  and  comfort,  vit/ioul  a 
stick,  and  the  otiier  day  walked  half  a  mile  on  the  high  road.  I 
frequently  ride  on  horseback  four  hours  a-day,  and  my  general 
health,  I  thank  God,  is  as  well  as  ever  it  was  in  my  life.  I  sleep 
well,  my  appetite  is  good,  I  can  use  my  arms  freely,  and  tie  my 
neckcloth,  a  thing  I  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  years;  in  fact,  / 
feel  nvjiself  comfortable  and  indepeudcvt.  Had  I  come  here  a  year 
ago,  and  uuderg(me  the  same  process,  I  have  no  douljt  ljut  I  should 
have  saved  my  left  knee  from  being  cojitracted :  as  it  is,  I  am 
content  to  walk  a  little  lame,  and  shall  be  too  ha])i)y  to  remain  in  the 
siime  state  I  am  in  at  present  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  Pray  excuse 
this  long  scrawd,  as  I  know  yon  have  not  a  minute  to  spare,  and 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  &c., 

"T.  C.  Marsh." 

I  bad  a  letter  a  short  time  as^o  from  an  experienced 
gouty  patieut,  who  had  really  suffered  a  martyrdom  from 
it, — he  makes  the  following;  observation, — "I  should  have 
no  objection  to  live  a  hundred  j-ears  with  any  kind  of  gout, 
only  give  me  my  lanip-balh,  and  an  occasional  dose  of 
castor  oil,  a  Dr.  Petro-Positive  to  order  away  forbidden 
dislies,  and  my  old  bath  man  to  make  me  turn  out  after 
my  bath  ou  fine  mornings." 

GOUT. 

"Acton  House,  Acton, 
"Tth  Feb.,  lS-14. 

"My  dear  Sir, 

"  Experience  has  so  fully  convinced  me  of  the  good  effects  of  (he 
water-cure,  that  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  comjdying  with  the  rcfinest 
contained  in  your  letter,  but  have  great  jileasnre  in  adding  my 
testimony  in  support  of  its  ofiicacy.  Eiijlilcen  monllin  have  now 
elapsed  since  1  commenced  the  trial  under  yom-  direction;  previous 
to  that  time  I  had  for  years  snilercd  dreacHully  fnnn  gout,  of  which 
I  had  frequent  attacks;  indeed,  I  was  very  seldom  and  only  for 
xlinrt  inlcrralf  free  from  thcni.  I  was  also  much  annoyed,  I  may 
say  incessantly,  willi  acidity  of  the  stomach,  lieartbnrn,  lieadache, 
giddiness,  and  other  distressing  symptoms.    By  strictly  following 
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ivour  rules,  auJ  without  the  aul  of  a  graia  of  medicine,  I  have  been 
llonj  jinL-e  relieveJ  from  them,  and  all  similar  iucouveuiences,  not 
p<!i"i'.i/''/  or  by  halves,  hut  tc/toUi/  and  entirely. 

"About  a  year  after  I  left  Malvern,  I  had  a  fit  of  the  gout  while 
makiOi'  a  little  tour  of  the  Lakes,  but  I  may,  I  believe,  attribute  it 
to  ovcr-o.'nrideuce;  I  fancied  and  flattered  myself  that  the  disease 
wa.5  eradicated  from  my  constitution,  and  I  therefore  neglected  the 
ffarnin.fs  Unit  preceded  the  attack.  Since  then  I  have  enjoyed 
per:-;t  health,  and  can  walk  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  without  any 
apprehension  of  suffering  for  it  afterwards.  I  think,  and  indeed 
kiiv'ar,  that  misch-ef  has  occurred  to  individuals  by  misapplication 
of  the  water-treatment.  S,)me  expect  wonders  to  accrue  from 
dritikin_'  tv.-o  or  three  tumblers  of  water  before  breakfast,  and 
ih.,u!d  .'jui  appear,  they  have  recourse  to  cold  applications,  without 
ncder-'jing  any  kind  of  preparation,  or  using  any  pireanUion. 
Hydf  joaihy  then  is  sure  to  be  accused  and  abused,  and  such  cases 
I  hav.;  h-anl  tjuoted  to  raise  prejudices  against  it.  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  under  judicious  management  the  water-cure  is  a 
safe  cure  for  gout,  and  I  .shall  be  always  ready  and  happy  to  pro- 
m  jte  its  adoption  by  every  means  in  my  power.  I  think,  my 
de^vr  .Sir,  that  all  who  have  experienced  its  benefits,  owe  you  a 
gre:it  d-;al  for  having  first  introduced  the  practice  of  it  into  this 
co'i.'itry.  I  freely  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  you,  and  remain 
al'*'^?^!  "  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"  Geokge  LvNcn." 

EEtOVF.P.V   FP.O.M   I'.VP..iT. YS iS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES 
OF   .WORE  TfI.i..V   .VI.VE  YE.VUs'  CO.NTl>-UA.\CE. 

_  Th^f  account  of  llii.s  ra.-ie  I  shall  givo  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Ki-,vard  Biiiwer  Lylton,  as  lie  reliites  it  in  his  "  Cou- 
ft-.s;orM  of  a  \Viit<;r  I'aliiMit."  ][<■  had  heard  of  lier 
recov<Tj-,  from  anollier  lady  paliont,  and  afterwards 
quf-(tioriin':<  rn*;  on  th(;  siibj(;ct,  J  t,'avo  him  her  addri-ss, 
and  told  iiirn  tliat  if  hr-  introduced  hiiiisi-lf  as  a  IVieiid  of 
rnire-.  he  rniijlit  eall  upon  her,  arjd  make  his  own  imiuirics. 
'I  his  statement  wa.i  tlie  result  of  lii.s  visit: — 

'•  Th-';  {.,\]:,7i\ii'j;  i.H  on';  of  tti<;  f(].-iiiy  ]  wilm^-iftcd  wln^n  at  Dr. 

Wil^.,ri  H  <;<Ur,li<(iffi';fir.,  -iti  rMiuj,  Ijovv  itnirh  may  bi^  r|,,M,.  |,y  ^ 
.scientific  af,plicati.,ri  of  tie:  •*aler-treatrii.;ril.  It  ,h  that  nf  :i  hidy, 
whi,  h.id  h.ui  Ih.-;  \.,w-:r  \\'i,<,<  puUied  f.r  nine  y-M-<,  ami  wlm  i-  iuld, 
M  the  tlrre;  1  <:ifr  :ut'\  c  ,uv-r<-A  with  her,  w;ilk  v.M  :ufi  wulk 
t-ir.  Tiii4  v.n  t.l,.;  in  ,rt;  -^tr.king,  ari-l  I  tinv;  hvI-cIcI  it  more  \,:ir- 
ticahirly,  W.^vi  th';  cure  wan  'jlfect-.-d  without  the  aid  of  Iho.-iy 
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ailjimcts  of  air  and  exercise,  in  wliich  some  sceptics  are  inclined  to 
place  the  whole  benefit  which  hydropathic  treatment  confers.  For 
the  patient  had  recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  was  enabled  to 
walk  without  assistance,  before  she  had  quitted  the  two  rooms 
which,  for  nearlj'  six  months,  formed  the  magic  limit  of  the  cure. 
And,  I  confess,  that  I  scarce  know  which  I  envy  most,  the  deli.t'ht 
of  this  grateful  patient,  or  the  pleasure  and  honest  pride  of  Br. 
Wilson  in  so  signal  a  service  to  humanity,  and  so  undeniable  a 
trophy  of  his  skill. 

"The  lady  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  power  of  standing  had  returned,  that  she  had  any  faith  in 
recovering  the  use  of  tiie  limbs,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Wilson's  con- 
fident assurances,  from  the  first,  that  she  would  walk  again ;  her 
only  hope  was  benefit  to  the  general  health  ;  and  this,  with  the 
Doctor's  assiduity,  induced  her  to  persevere  untQ  his  prediction  was 
fully  accomplished." 

Tliis  case  required  considerable  perseverance,  and  it  had 
peculiarities  calling  for  mueli  antiphlogistic  treatment  hy 
daily  sheet-packing.  The  lady  had  gone  through  in 
former  years  many  very  severe  illnesses,  whicli  had  left 
behind  them  a  continued  feverish  condition,  with  a  pulse 
seldom  under  100.  I  observed  also  that  the  power  of  the 
arms  and  hands  was  becoming  very  weak,  clearly  indi- 
cating the  insidious  approaelics  of  a  similar  state  of 
paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities.  Otherwise  she  con- 
versed cheerfully,  and  was  able  to  take  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, when  placed  and  propped  up  in  her  seat. 

She  fortunately  obeyed  me  implicitly,  but  she  had  no 
faith  whatever  in  recovering  the  use  of  the  linibs,  so  that 
I  frequently  taunted  her  incredulity,  by  offering  to  bet  a 
thousand  pounds  to  a  thousand  shillings  that  I  should 
some  fine  day  see  her  ie:alkiii<j  about  Malvern.    She  would 
not  give  me  an  opportunity  of  winning  mj'  bet,  but  made 
amends  by  a  proceeding  much  more  agreeable.    She  sent 
me,  some  time  after  her  return  home,  a  very  handsome 
silver  salver,  with  the  following  pleasing  inscription  ;* 
" Presented  to  James  Wilson,  £s(/.,  M.D.,  of  Malrern, 
Bij  Sarah  B.  Penny,  of  South jiort, 
In'jratcftd  aeknoidedijment  of  his  attention,  skilfiti  treatment, 
eind  restoring  to  her,  throngh  d'od's  assistance,  the  use  of 
her  limlis,  of  which  she  had  heeii  deprired  upwards  of  nine  years, 
18-1  r>." 


*  I  read  in  a  magazine  an  acc(nuit  of  this  case,  with  the  observa- 
tion "  we  should  like  to  see  this  history  authenticated,"  &e.  I  liave 
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SLIGHT  Paralysis,  with  emaciatiox,  etc.,  treated  at 
sevexty-five  yeabs  of  age. 

This  case  shows  wliat  may  be  done  by  a  careful  and 
modified  system  of  treatment.  The  patient  came  from 
Riehm'^nd.  and  insisted  that  somctliini;  shonld  be  done  for 
her:  Jurini;  the  time  she  was  under  the  treatment  here, 
she  lived  at  the  Librar}-. 

CASE. 

The  la'iy  who  is  the  subject  of  this  ca.se  came  here  eight  months 
afier  a  slight  attach  of  aiioplrxy,  which  left  her  witli  the  followiug 
STuipt'jms.  Partial  loss  of  voluntary  motion  in  the  lower  extreml- 
td-is,  occasioaing  an  uncertain  and  shuffling  step,  gradually  in- 
creasing up  to  the  time  she  came  here.  Considerable  thinning  of 
the  legs,  and  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  calf  Permanently 
cold  f-et.  .Speech  altered  and  dilfioult.  Tongue  red  ami  dry. 
Bowels  obstinately  bound,  yet  purged  violently  with  three  or  four 
grains  of  compound  rhubarb  pill.  Sleep  disturbed.  Occasional 
giddiness.  Pulse  large,  hard,  and  bounding,  and  varying  from 
eighty-rive  to  ninety  beats  in  the  minute. 

The  treatment  was  commenced  by  warm  fomentations  to  the 
stotoach  and  bowels,  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour 
ni.;ht  and  morning.  After  the  morning  fomentation,  she  had  a 
general  ablution  with  a  wet  sheet,  taken  out  of  water  at  about  80°. 
She  slept  well  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  the  bowels  were  slightly 
relieved  naturally.  In  the  mean  time  she  had  had  two  foot-baths 
of  c  .id  water  d.'iily.  At  the  end  of  a  week  she  was  in  a  state  to  be 
pa.:ked  in  the  sheet,  wrung  out  with  warm  water;  but  this  was 
only  dor.e  once,  a.s,  on  the  second  d;iy,  it  was  ajjplied  cold,  ;uid  she 
laid  in  it  an  hour  e.ach  morning:  a  cold  v:r-t-xli  (•<:l  rahhiiKj  followed. 
Pr,rn  the  commencement  she  drank  about  three  tunjblers  of  water 
a-d.iv.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  bowels  became  regular  and 
natural  every  morning  aft',-r  breakfast,  the  feet  iierinanently  warm, 
the  toniTie  moist,  the  pulse  .soft,  and  si.xly-five.  JJui  what  struck 
most  f,r-i'r,iy  a  lady  who  lived  with  her  for  thirty  years,  was,  that 
in  a  few  days  after  the  first /'//•'«////(/,  the  calves  of  tlie  h-gs  hail 
incr'-a.sed  remarkahly  in  size,  and  that  Mesh  had  accumulated  to 
some  extent  over  the  wtiole  body. 


therefore  givr.;,  tf,<;  writer  an  opportunity  of  making  his  itirpiiri('s.  I 
may  al^o  ,vld  that  the  irilense  spinal  irritation,  with  t  hat,  nf  tlic  g.an- 
?lior.ic  rj'  rv(;<  '.f  the  af.domen,  causing  and  keeping  up  pai;dy.si->, 
was  siiKdi;ed  by  the  simpl<-st.  meaMwres,  -vi/„,  f.,in"ntal inn,  !ind"  \\u- 
da'.Iy  b.,d7  p'.oltice  for  an  hour,  f.llowc.l  l,y  tl,.:  shall. i«--hat,li. 
There  -i-ere  also  some  '.ther  hydropathic  remedies  uv.-.j,  hut  I  have 
menti.,i,ed  tlie  f.rin'Mpal. 
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The  laJy  went  on  witli  the  treatment,  packing  alternate  days, 
followed  by  u  shallow-bath  at  60°,  the  latter  being  taken  every 
morning,  for  three  minutes  with  active  rubbing.  The  abdommal 
compress  was  also  worn  at  night,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  day 
The  iiatient  left  Malvern,  as  she  said,  "a  wonder"  to  herseli  and 
friends.  ' 

SKIN  DISEASES,  ETC. 

Since  I  Lave  been  in  practice  liere,  I  Uave  liad  under  1 
treatment  nearly  every  form  of  skin  disease,  some  of  the 
oases  of  the  most  intractable  nature,  and  of  many  years 
continuance,  notwitlistauding  that  every  approved  mode 
of  treatment  had  been  tried.    In  many  of  these  cases,  the  i 
curative  results  of  a  judicious  course  of  water-cure  treat-  !  • 
ment  have  exceeded  my  most  saus?uiue  expectations,  both 
as  rea;ards  the  removal  of  the  skin  disease,  as  well  as 
the  restoration  to  healthy  condition  of  constitutions  so 
shattered,  that  they  seemed  liardly  to  admit  ol  amendment. 

The  following  case  is  an  illustration.  This  gentleman, 
so  far  advanced  in  life,  could,  when  he  left  Malvern,  walk 
thirty  miles  a  day,  without  expressing  any  sense  ol 
fatigue. 

CASE    OF   A   I-HTSICIAN,  VTITK    TnHE.VTENTNG  PABALYSIS, 
STOMACH  AND  LIVER  COMPLAINT,  AND  SKIN  DISEASE. 

Malvern,  May  1st,  1S54. 

"  My  dear  Dr.  "Wilson,  , 
"Now  that  your  work  on  the  water-cnrc  is  on  the  eve  ol^  puth 
cation,  I  reciuest  a  place  in  your  list  of  cases,  f.,r  H"?  ^'-J;;' 
hastv  account  of  ray  own.    Being  the  case  ol  a  physician  ol  moi. 
t^^  ui'  l  irty  years'  Experience,  iu  every  branch ,  of  the  profession 
it  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  some  consideration  by  my  mediea... 

/"'"voa  may  remember  when  I  consulted  you  in  J.an.  ISol,  I  wa  r- 
(  in  extreme  ill  health  and  sulVering.  1  had  constant  numbness  an, . 
C  ^pient  neuralgia  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  o  her  i;™-'"*  ^ 
(  syinptoins  indicative  of  approaching  para  ysis.    I  also  ^  ^^^t-^, 

>  from  heart  palpitation,  accompanied  with  paiii  of  that  cnga  ,-- 
(  with  f  eqlient  nightmare  and  distressing  dreams,  compe  e 
(     ,  nflon  t,)  resort  to  any  stimulant  or  anodyne  I  could  soonesl  hn 
iZu^oJ^^n"    l^^^^u^'^r^^  much  from  spasm  of  the  large  . 
^  mis     In    ddition  to  these  evils,  there  was  a  congested  iv^ 

'>  „ J-   ,  .,Uo  of  the  abdominal  veins,  constituting  the  dii 

>  t;:L;n'"fi:^  of  .uhults  called  hannorrlmidal.    All  these  circnn 
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tanoes  IcJ.  me  to  think  very  mournfully  of  a  00111  ing  combination 
f  aiLmcQXS,  suflioieul  indeed  to  make  lile  comparatively  useless, — 
Qe  thought  aroused  me  to  a  determined  eBbrt  for  my  escape  from 
lem. 

•'From  boyhood  I  had  a  disease  of  the  skin,  of  frequent  occur- 
ence in  this  country,  and  decidedly  of  hereditary  nature.  With 
le  it  assumed  diticrent  appearances  and  degrees  of  severity,  accord- 
.12  to  eii-cumstances  of  season  of  the  year,  or  of  habits  of  life  at  the 
ime,  and  of  the  state  of  the  stomach.  It  was  as  lepra  or  psoriasis 
1  dinerent  p.irts  affected  at  the  same  time.  However,  it  matters 
lOt  to  our  present  purpose  what  name  correctly  belonged  to  it.  In 
Qj  youthful  years  I  was  extremely  annoyed  at  its  existence — and  I 
pared  no  trouble  nor  expense — and  I  shrunk  from  no  means,  how- 
ver  severe,  t'^r  its  removal.  I  consulted  the  most  eminent  of  my 
rofesiional  brethren,  and  read  the  most  celebrated  medical  authors 
n  my  ease,  until  the  time  that  I  became  myself  a  physician.  The 
Qeans  of  cure  prescribed  or  devised  for  me  consisted,  chiefly  of 
iniga— and  many  of  them  were  the  most  violent  and  most  noxious 
rer  a'iministered  to  the  stomach  of  man — amongst  such,  arsenic, 
oiirenry,  and  iodine,  with  mineral  acids,  had  a  promiuent  place, 
ind  of  some  of  them  I  took  largely  and  for  years,  and  with  other 
Imga,  and  especi;dly  with  preparations  of  opium,  intended  indeed 
or  the  protection  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  which  only  enabled 
ne  the  longer,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  to  undermine  the  power 
in  originally  strong  constitution.  In  addition  to  such  internal 
•=-m«i:-s,  I  had  aliundance  of  e.Ktemal  apijlications,  and  medicated 
A  different  kind.s  and  countries.  The  result  of  all  my  expe- 
:  of  treatment  of  this  kind  was  unmixed  evil,  to  a  serious 
iiigree ;  and  I  no-*-  look  back  with  surprise  that  I  could  have  pro- 
wled so  far  and  Ho  long.  For  some  time  after  I  had  ceased  from 
dl  treatment  of  thi.i  dL^ease  of  the  skin,  I  had  ceased  also  to  care 
'or  it  a.H  an  annoyance ;  alas,  I  did  not  escape  the  sad  ex])eriencc' 
ohat  such  long  drug  medication  had  left  iinmislakeable and  indelible 
•raoea  of  it.s  destnjctive  power  on  rny  digestive  organs  and  nervous 

"Aft<:r  rnariv  years  of  aetive  professional  iluties,  I  resolved  on  a 
partial  retirenient  from  the  more  severe  parts  of  it,  because  of 
incapacity  from  increasing  derangement  of  my  nerves.  At  length  I 
reaolvred  on  a  con'oltatiori  with  you  on  my  ca.se,  and  you  held  out 
^>  roe  the  Ratifying  pros(,':ct  of  a  cure.  I  conimenr-ed  with  a  ndnd 
mvie  np  u,  do  my  par',,  arid  under  the  full  conviction  that,  il'  liiiM 
sy^t«m  of  the  water-cure,  founded,  I  k;iw,  on  the  corro-i-t  liasis  of 
phj»iolo'/ical  principle,  failed  in  my  case,  all  other  Iniin.-in  nicans 
"onld  fail  al.v,.  Thal,l^.^  U  t-  'i'.d,  I  had  tiot  loriL'  to  remain  in 
donht  on  the  fjuext.ion  :  a  few  weeks  br'/n:;lit  the  gralefii!  asHurance 
mj  rrdnd  that  f  Hh.-uM  ev<  nt,ually  1«-  rid  of  tny  '•..mpliration  of 
"laladiea.    fjy  strict  perseverarice  in  carrying  out  the  system  of 
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cure  you  laid  down  for  me,  in  four  montlis  a  very  great  and  welconv 
chan-ewas  eflected  iu  my  state  of  feeling  and  of  healtli.^  A  it- 
mouths  uuire  of  active  treatment  completed  my  restoration  to 
decree  of  physical  atrenstb  and  vital  energy  which  I  only  possess..  ; 
twenty  years  av'O.  I  have  now,  in  addition  to  my  cure,  the  grat 
tying  'retrospect  of  more  tlian  two  years  of  the  most  usefully  spen 
time  of  my  life,  in  studying  the  water-cure  practice  in  your  est; 
blishment. 

"  I  remain, 

  "  Yours  sincerely, 

"  JuNAU  Houner,  M.D." 


MEKCCRIAL  SKIN  DISEASE. 


The  patient,  Mr.  P  e,  is  a  gentleman-far-mer,  and  visi 

Malvern  frequently;  lie  came  here  in  July  for  the  water-cure  trc 
ment.  The  chest  and  aljdomen,  in  fact  the  whole  body,  with  t  i 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  were  covered  in  patches  witli 
scaly  eruption,  and  the  hands  were  so  bad  as  to  oblige  liim  to  li;i 
them  always  covered.  On  one  leg  there  was  a  large  ulcer  of  h' 
standing.  Before  the  skin  disease  made  its  appearance,  he  h 
gone  through  several  courses  of  mercury.  At  the  end  ot  six  we<, 
he  left  Malvern.  The  skin  was  perfectly  clean  and  smooth  wi- 
the exception  of  slight  discoloration  on  the  arms  where  the  patcli'  : 
of  scales  had  been  most  abundant. 

His  general  health  was  also  restored.  Aliout  a  month  afterwan  in 
he  called  to  show  me  the  ulcerated  leg,  which  had  also  complete  .'q 
healed  by  the  use  of  the  compress.  He  went  through  all  the  pv  U 
cesses  of  the  treatment,  varied  from  time  to  time  as  Lis  symptoi  [( 
indicated. 


BROWN  LEl'nOSY. 

A  young  gentleman,  ret.  fourteen  years,  became  a  patient  here 
Deceinlier  last.    Over  the  greater  (larl  of  both  legs  there  existi 
.scaly  eruption,  the  individual  scales  being  dark  in  colour,  en- 
detached,  about  the  size  of  a  human  nail,  and  when  detach 
leaving  the  surface  underneath  raw  and  tender,  the  latter  ' 
charging  a,  bluody  serous  lluid,  until  the  scales  became  again  torn 
riiis  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  gradually  iucrca.sini. 
extent,  without,  the  least  amelioration.     He  remained  in  the  c- 
blislnueiit  nearly  Ihirlecu  week.s,  and  left  it  to  return  to  his  fa! 
.at  Ohellenliani,  with  his  skin  clean  and  healthy,  ami  all  the  extc; 
apiuvirance  ami  internal  signs  „r  a  robust  state  of  health, 
sweated  every  .)ther  day,  and  had  (he  slioet-packing  every  day, 
on  alternate  days  twice.    On  coming  out  of  the  blankets  or  si; 
packing,  there  was  a  very  strong  and  peculiar  odour  emanating  t 
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them,  and  contmueJ  for  several  weeks  of  the  treatiueut  The 
regular_  employment  of  sitz-baths  and  of  the  douclie  also  formed  a 
ot  the  treatment      Compresses  were  kept  constantly  upon 
iter^Jv  '  '""^  ^'"^  *°  fifteen  slasses^f 


iM.V'V,  "imWJ'  ^'ITH  DEEANGEMEXT  OF  THE  DIGES- 
inE  UEGA.VS,  A.ND  CONSTIPATION,  FiiOil  APElilENT 
iI£DICl.\£S,  AND   lEEEGULAE  LIVING. 


CASE. 

J,dr™'"r'V-^°"*  f^rtf  y^^^'  came  under  my  care  hi 

J  my,  was  a  large,  powerful  man,  and  until  a  close 

n^..-n.a  was  made,  looked  anything  but  an  in'valid  ;  I  s  n  found 
however,  that  he  reaOy  was  so.    His  conversation  and  thS.ts 

r  „7        1  ^''^  minutes,  but  with  a  heavy  si-h  he 

woo^J  mvoluatardy  excla  m,  ' '  Oh,  my  poor  stomach-and  L'^i  i'- 

f  tL^^Xr  '^'^  '''""^  ^•'^'^  ^^-^P^i^  from  the  detths 

the  aMom:nal  region.    A  word  of  sympatlJy  would  brin.  t  frs 
ihvo  h,3  eye.s  at  any  moment,  and  he  was  'is  xvLl-  -,,  a  ^ 
«7  hysterical  woman  I  ha^e  ever  seen  •  yet  n  this 

I  sapp^^s*  yon  don't  think  I  look  ill  but  f  im     t  i  i 

.  ,  without  mii':h  (•frcct      At  tl.io  .■  i 

hree  to     t..^.;  I '       . ^''^  '-^  '"'X  of  pills, 
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liare  Ijceii    iu  the  hands  of  nearly  every  man  of  note  you  can 
mention." 

He  then  produced  a  huge  packet  of  prescription.s,  which  he  was 
auxiou.s  I  sliiiuld  look  over.  Here  I  found  the  changes  had  been 
rung  on  every  tonic  and  purgative,  from  civlotnel  to  crQton_oil,  from 
geu.tian  to  quinine.  Here  was  also  cmjsute,  with  what  intent  I  could 
)  not  divine,  and  prussic  acid,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  narcotics.  I 
\  should  mention  that  his  sleep  was  nearly  gone,  and  when  he  did 
sleep,  he  said  his  dreams  were  so  horrible  that  he  dreaded  going  to 
hed.  Here  was  a  brain  and  bowels  all  but  mined  by  medicines  and 
1  mismanageraeut. 
V  I  told  iiini  that  it  was  a  tedious,  troublesome  case  to  himself  as 
■well  as  his  doctor,  but  that  I  would  answer  for  his  recovery.  He 
replied,  "  If  you  can  cure  hic,  it  will  make  a  sensation  ;  I  am  known 
to  all  the  doctors,  and  I  will  go  and  show  niy.self."  I  said,  "  Never  j 
mind,  the  majority  will  then  say,  you  were  a  malade  iiiui(/ino:ire.^' 
Large  and  strong  as  he  looked,  he  had  no  reactive  powers ;  he 
was  chilly  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  had  inveterately  cold  feet. 
Here  I  found  the  value  of  hot  fomentations  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  gentle  stimulation  of  the  lamp  perspirations,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  diiferent  baths  and  ablutions.  The  organic 
powers  were  so  exhausted,  that  the  abilominal  compress,  which  on 
most  peiqile  is  warmed  in  a  few  minutes,  remained  cold,  and  it  wa.s 
some  time  before  he  could  use  it.  By  the  aid  of  wet-sheet  rubbings, 
short  sitz-haths,  and  foot-baths,  during  the  day,  and  the  morning 
warm-bath  cooled  to  C0°,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  he  soon  began 
to  progress.  Every  second  day,  sometimes  every  third,  he  took 
the  lamp-b:itli,  with  his  feet  in  hot  water,  followed  by  a  tepiil-hath 
cooled  down.  By  degrees  I  hegan  jjartial  packing,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  tolerate  them.  He  liid  not  like  it ;  he  said  it 
produced  the  most  sombre  thoughts,  and  a  feeling  of  mental  irrita- 
tion so  violent,  that  it  ended  in  his  imagining  that  he  was  fighting 
■with  some  one. 

At  till'  end  of  live  weeks,  although  his  general  health  was  mucli 
ini]irovrd — temper  and  sleep  restored — with  good  reaction  after  the 
L.atlis— sl  ill  the  liowels  were  olistinately  torpid,  and  requiring  gentle 
aid.  I  lulvised  him  to  go  away  for  ,-i  week,  and  take  a  trip  down 
the  Wye.  On  his  return  he  w.as  in  groat  spirits,  there  had  been 
eviilence  of  a  return  of  the  natural  function  of  the  bowels.  Hecon- 
tinueil  tlio  treatment  for  six  weeks  longer,  during  which  he  took  the 
douche-lialh  nearly  every  d:iy,  with  the  greatest  advantage.  He: 
was  now  nil  but  well,  nnd  n^urned  lo  London.  He  wrote  to  me 
that  "  lie  should  neviu-  forgot  the  lesson  he  liad  learnt,  that  he  was 
<ill  riijlil,  .■lud  llial,  be  miglit  bo  .-iron  every  m.u-nim:  before  breakfast 
taking  bis  gla.ss  in  ICeusingtou  (_ia,nlens." 
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THEEATEXIXG    APOPLEXY,    STOlTACn    AND  LIVEE 
DISEASE,  ETC. 

ilr.  Shailer  called  upon  me  a  few  dars  ago  with  auothei- 
panenc,  tlie  Eev.  A.  Crow,  liis  neicrbbour.    I  Ibuud  tbe 
former    irreatly  improved  in  strengtli  and  bis  general 
healrb.  and  remarkably  reduced  about  tlie  abdomen  At 
the  nme  be  was  gomg  Ibrougb  tbe  cure  here,  and  tbrowin^r 
oSfat.  another  patient,  tbe  Eev.  George  Burder,  who  wa^ 
1  tin  and  worn,  gained/esA  rapidly.    It  so  happened  that 
!  aey  were  gomg  through  precisely  the  same  processes  in 
itQe  treatment. 

CASE. 

"DunningtoD,  near  Alcester,  Warwickshire 

Alv  dear  Sir, 

"  It  aff.rds  me  jreat  .satisfaction  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of 
mny  others  wh.ch  I  know  you  are  constantly  receiving  as  to  the 
^ X-'     ,h   rT"";'"'  t'-^^t^ent.    I  entered  your  establishment 
?       r     ll  '  "^^V^  '^"S-^""^'  for  me 

f  ™  7'  I  '■'".^.""'^'^'■^'^.^  fo"°«-i"g  as  the  principal  features 
t  my  ca.-..:  lou-  .s.wnts  cost.veness,  piles,  headache,  op,  ressed  with 

^l^'^^T^'t  "'"^  "''"''^'-'y-    ^  '"^'1       greaksVdithculty  to 

^^  t''-  r  V.  /  .  ^  '"^  ''^I'l^rable  a  state  of 

r..i..h,  a  ,.t  I  felt  and  have  smce  hcen  told,  that  I  was  at  that  time 
^n  iTeat  danger.    If  nduced  roe  to  adopt  some  prompt  n,ea  u res 
hav;ng  ,n  vain  had  recourse  to  medicine.     I  was  led  to  t hinl- 
:av..rahiy  of  the  v^Ur-r.rc  ir.aUa..a,  hy  the  pJi-L  1  o    on  "^- 

^^f^f^rfdS^^ 

■n?  the  di.t  recommended  hy  you.    A  ,d  m.w      av  •  tl'  t''" 

I  remain, 

"  T IIOJIAM  .SiMII.KIl." 
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CASE   OF   KIDNET   DISEASE,  ETC. 

"  My  (leiir  Dr.  Wilsou, 
"  I  camiut  leave  Malvern  witliout  expressing  my  gratitude  to  you 
for  tlie  signal  benefit  I  liave  receiveil,  together  with  my  dear  child, 
from  your  Water-cure  treatment.    I  own  I  was  very  averse  to  the 
system  ;  but  I  was  induced  to  read  some  books  on  the  subject ;  my 
judgment  was  convinced,  and  I  determined  to  give  it  a  trial.  I 
began,  according  to  the  directions,  to  drink  nothing  but  water,  and 
deriving  benefit  from  it,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  consult  you,  and  , 
p\it  my  little  boy  under  your  charge.    By  God's  blessing  upon  the  | 
means  used,   I  was  soon  entirely  cured  of  a  complaint  in  the  i 
kidneys,  which  had  been  deemed  incurable  by  many  of  the  first  | 
medical  practitioners  in  town  and  country.    I  also  sutl'ered  severely 
from  sever;d  other  complaints  brought  on  by  the  constant  use  of 
aperients  and  other  strong  remedies;  tlie.se  soon  yielded  to  your 
admirable  system,   so  that  for  m.any  months  I  have  taken  no 
medicine,  and  am  perfectly  cured. 

"  i\[y  little  boy  came  to  Malvern  in  almost  a  dying  state ;  indeed, 
a  relation  has  since  said  he   did  not  expect  his  life  could  by 
possibility  last  three  months.     His  fool,  which  had  been  bad  for 
some  time,  had  become  gradually  worse  and  worse,  notwithstanding 
the  treatment  of  the  best  medical  practitioners  in  town  and  country. 
In  a  short  time  there  was  a  great  alteration  for  the  better,  and  in  a 
few  months  he  began  to  run  about,  which  he  does  now  without  any 
ill  effects  ;  his  foot  is  as  nearly  well  as  jjossible,  and  his  general 
health  is  marvellously  impiroved ;  indeed,  the  same  relatiim  has  i 
saiil  that  these  two  cases  of  themselves  .are  sufiicient  to  establish  I 
the  Water  Cure.    I  h.ave  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  :  I 
and  skill,  and  believe  me, 

"^ours  very  sincerelv, 

"T."  B.  Browne." 

ITr.  Browne  lives  on  liia  estate,  at  Salpevloii.  near: 
Clieltenliam,  and  the  above  letter  aiJiiearcd  ten  years  ago, 
in  one  of  my  lornier  vi  orks.    He  was  here  lliis  sninmer  :i 
i'or  a  month,  iookini^  well.    His  little  boy,  who  \\  as  fra- 
gile and  dclieate  in  the  extreme,  is  now  a  line  yontb.  ! 
Yv'hen  he  was  lirst  brought  to  nu\  I  liad  to  unwind"  about  > 
three  yards  "rslicking-plasler  I'roni  Hie  ankle  joint,  whicli 
liad  lieen  on  Tor  some  linu'.  inslruelious  liavin'gbeen  given 
not  lo  remove  il.    I  Inund  thai  sloughing  or  desi nudion 
ori)arUliad  laken  i)lare  under  the  handage.  leaving  tbe 
tendons  and  buncs  of  the  junit  as  bare  a's  if  they  had  I 
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beea  dissected.  With  a  constitution  so  strumous  and 
delicate,  the  case  was  one  of  a  dangerous  character,  aud 
with  auy  mismauagement  might  have  terminated  fatally. 

It  was  highlj-  satisfactory  to  observe  the  reparation 
tiiiit  took  place  under  our  local  and  genera]  treatment. 

ater  dressing  to  the  joint,  and  mild  ^^^ater  Cure  processes, 
•  .  h  as  I  have  described  as  fitted  for  so  tender  a  subject, 

re  all  that  was  requisite  for  a  perfect  ctu'e. — See  Mala- 
dies of  Children,  p.  cxiii. 

sciatica,  etc. 

l£tiee  feom  james  sheriuax  knowles,  esq.,  author  of 
"the  hcxchback,"  etc. 

"Glasgow,  Nov.  5th,  1850. 

"  ify  dear  Sir, 

"I  am  glad  that  a  new'  edition  of  your  testimony,  in  favour  of 
- ;  water-cure,  is  coming  out.    You  know  my  opinion  of  the 
ibliahmeut  at  Malvern,  and  the  high  respect  that  I  entertain  for 
■.  Wil.-;on,  its  pr'^prietor  and  accomplished  superintendent,  whose 
ieril  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  he  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
-■<ing  your  valued  acquaintance. 

■■\Vh»;n  I  arrived,  I  could  scarcely  walk  to  the  turnpike  and  back 
:,.iin — litth;  more  than  a  few  roods  from  the  house;  but  before  I 
leu,  I  could  cut  my  .stick  for  a  trudge  of  several  miles;  and  for 
several  wcek.s,  almost  constantly  .scaled,  before  breakfast,  that 
iii.^ole.'it  hill  in  front,  which  had  jirtviously  luuked  duwn  upon  me, 
and  .lucccsnfully  defied  rne  to  put  a  foot  upon  its  crest.  I  entertain 
no  doubt  whatever  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  a  longer  residence 
woald  have  resalted  in  the  thorough  removal  of  my  lameness  of 
many  a  year. 

".So  much  for  my  own  ex[)erience.  To  speak  of  what  passed 
nnder  my  own  observation  with  regard  to  others: — I  witnes.sed  the 
removal  ..f  apopkctic  .symj-tom.s  ;  sul)duing  of  a  neuralgic  alfection  of 
the  hearr,  as  well  as  of  j.ulmonary  tbrealenings  ;  summary  cxpulsi(jn 
of  the  ;",iit ;  a  f  .rniidablo  cutanc-UH  disease  Biiper.sedcd  by  a  healthy 
•rtate  of  the  skin;  exhau.slion  froi/i  the  eirei-t.s  of  a  residence  ia 
India,  by  ir,dicati',n.^  of  rajiidly  in'-rcasing  vigour,  ^;c.  In  short, 
inif.,rrn  justitication  of  my  previous  failh  in  llie  admirable  syslcm 
-  ictised  It  Vfalvern.     If  y',ii  value  this  hurriedly  cltawti  nji,  but 

..eat  testimony,  make  what  iiso  of  it  you  i/lcase.    At  all  events, 

"  iJelievc  me,  he., 

"  .I.A.MES  SirF.lllliAN  KNOWI.f.H, 

"To  R.  J.  Lane,  II.s'i.'' 
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THE  HYDnOPATnlC  CUBE  OF  DBDNKENKESS. 

It  is  a  matter  of'importauce  tliat  it  should  be  ocnerally 
knowu  how  easily,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  hnl)it  of 
drvmkenness,  and  the  craving  for  intoxiealin,!?  stimulants 
can  be  sufficiently  mitigated  or  radically  cured. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  unfortunate  condition  is  com- 
paratively rare  amongst  gentlemen,  still  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  sending  home  many  inveterate  cases  cured; 
the  patients  being  otherwise  persons  of  estimable  character, 
and  in  some  instances  possessing  very  great  talents  and  j 
considerable  acquirements. 

The  facility  with  which  brandy,  laudanum,  and  no.xious  I 
stimulants  of  all  kinds  are  given  up,  umler  "Water  Cure 
treatment,  is  remarkable,  and  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  acnte  non-professional  observers. 

Sir  lildward  Buluer  Lytton,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
"Water  Cure,  makes  the  following rcnuirk — "The  nest  thing 
that  struck  me  ^yas  the  extraordinaiy  ease  with  which, 
under  this  system,  good  habits  are  aecpiired,  and  bad  habits 
rolini|uished.  The  dilhciilty  with  which,  under  orthodox 
medical  treatment,  stimulants  are  abandoned,  is  here  not 
witnessed. 

"  Patients  accustomed  for  half  a  century  to  live  hard  and 
high,  wine  drinkers  and  spirit-bibbers,  whom  (he  regular 
physician  luis  sought  in  vain  to  reduce  to  a  daily  pint  of 
sherr}^,  here  voluntarily  resign  all  strong  potations,  after  a 
few  days  cease  to  feel  the  want  of  them,  and  reconcile 
themselves  to  w  ater,  as  if  they  had  drunk  nothing  else  ;dl 
their  lives.    Otliers,  ^\  ho  havi'  had  recourse  for  years  and 
years  to  medicine, — their  potion  in  the  morning,  their 
cordial  a,t  noon,  their  jiill  before  dinner,  their  narcotic  at 
lied-lime,  cease  to  re(|uire  these  aids  to  life,  as  if  by  a 
charm."  j 
In  cases  of  inveterate  drunkenness,  the  agreement  1 1  I 
make  with  the  patient  is  simjjly  that  he  must  come  to  me  i 
for  any  stimulant  he  may  desiT'c.  and  it  is  given  as  long  as  ■  • 
asked  for.    Jji  cases  of  (his  kind,  ( wo  exceptions,  I  | 

have  found,  after  (lu>  (ilih  day.  even  the  most  inveterate  I 
decline  taking  (he  ))i-es,rilicil  qnandly.  and.  in  some  I 
ins(,;uices.  express  some  repugnance  to  tl'ie  smell  and  taste  ! 
of  beer,  w  iue  ami  spu'its. 
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Case  of  DrunTcennexs. 

A  iToatlemaa  came  to  me,  by  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
E.LNVLirJ  Buhver  Lytcou,  with,  all  the  premouitoiy  symp- 
toms of  delirium  tremens.  He  kad  excessive  trembling  of 
the  limbs,  vertigo,  apgrehension  of  dying,  slee'plessuess, 
and  phantasmagoria. 

Tor  man}- yeai-s  he  had  taken  large  cpiantities  of  wine  and 
spirits,  and  every  means  had  been  tried  in  vain  to  wean 
him  from  the  habit,  or  even  to  reduce  the  amount  taken. 
Hii  servant  tuld  me,  that  for  about  a  year,  his  master  bad 
laken  three  bottles  of  brandy,  besides  wine,  as  a  daily 
ijilowauce ;  that  every  moruing  he  gave  him  a  bottle  ot 
ijrandv  in  soda  water,  before  breakfast ;  previously  to 
•vh;cQ  dose  he  could  not  attempt  to  button  liis  shirt. 

Bv  the  aid  of  very  simple  treatment,  in  a  week  I  found 
'.::m  weaned  from  all  urgent  desire  for  stimuhmts.  During 
tiie  first  five  days  of  Water  Cure  treatment,  bis  daily 
portion  was  three  wine  glasses  of  brandy,  in  sufficient 
water  ;  and  after  that  time,  he  refused  tlie  doses  of  his 
o^Ti  accurd.  In  less  than  six  weeks  be  left  me,  looking 
and  feeling  well,  and  expressing  the  conviction  that  he 
was  fjuite  safe  from  any  future  excess.  Some  time  after  this, 
I  h'-;ird  that  he  lia-l  continued  a  moderate  man,  satisfied 
with  a  few  glasses  of  sherry  at  dinner. 

DISEASKD  CO.VDITIOXS  OF  WOMEN. 

In  tliis  class  of  complaints  the  Water  Cure  treatment, 
jud;ciou'-,ly  apj/lied,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value. 
Tiie  ^.ir,ie;it,  wiieii  under  this  system,  is  surrounded  by  the 
mvr.t  favourable  circumstances  lor  the  recovery  of  the 
g-.-nerai  health,  as  well  as  for  obtaining  the  best  and  most 
.ipf-fdy  results  from  any  sps-cial  local  treati'ient  that  may 
\r:  iv  ind  e-isenlifd.  The  curative  results  that  rnay  be  thus 
obr.d-.ii'vl  i;i  iitiTir^f-  being  if  not  u  holly,  at  lea-<t 

corfi[.<irat.ively  nnkiio'.'.  n  to  the  great  body  of  the  profession, 
as  well  ;n  \'i  those  whom  it  so  much  concerns,  it  may  lie 
ricccssiiry,  b  -fore  introdur'ing  nomc  illustrative  casi'S,  to 
make  a  ffw  brief 'il.. nervations. 

For  more  than  twi  've  ye;ir-<,  ample  0|>])orl  unity  has  been 
afrirdff!  me  of  v.  itncs.'ing,  in  my  own  practice,  llii^  cure  uf 
a  variety  of  utcni.r.  fli.-iord'T.j  liy  ^\'at..■r  (Jure  trcMtmcnl 
alociy  ;  in  other  cjisch,  I  Iiave  fouiid  it  n"ccri.sary  to  unite 
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with  our  local  and  general  treatment,  the  remedies  em]iloyed 
by  the  eminent  practitioners  «ho  devote  themselves  mwe 
Pspeciallv  to  the  removal  of  these  diseased  conditions.  By 
this  combination  the  usual  period  required  for  treatment  is 
shortened,  and  the  process  of  cure  attended  with  much 
less  discomfort  to  the  patient.  A  cure  has  thus  been  eflected 
in  many  cases  that  had  long  obstinately  resisted  the  usual 
applications  in  experienced  hands.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
moreover,  and  too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  lact 
that  by  a  suitable  modification  of  the  treatment  emjiloyed 
in  this"  system  for  the  uterine  disorder,  we  are  enabled  at 
the  same  time,  to  cun-  other  chronic  maladies  attended 
with  distressing  symptoms.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find 
uterine  maladies  of  any  serious  character  co-existing  with  a 
sound  condition  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body  ;  more 
particularly  with  a  healthy  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs,  the  blood,  and  nervous  systems. —  See  Case, 
p.  xciv. 

The  cases  I  have  had  under  my  care,  in  which  the  TVatcr 
Cure  treatment  has  been  attendeil  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  have  been  those  in  which  IVequent  iinsc:irriaL;e  had 
taken  place,  followed  by  great  debility,  and  accompanied  by 
serious  chronic  disorders  — cases  of  leucorrhaa  of  long 
■  standing,  amenorrhea.  ])ainful  and  difficult  menstruation, 
intlaiiimatioh  and  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  others 
in  w  hich  there  existed  induration  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
ncclc  of  the  uterus,  jirohipsus.  slerilily.  &.c. 

In  reference  to  tlie  favourable  circumstance  I  have 
alludeil  to.  as  so  materially  aiding  in  the  recovery  of  these 
patients,  the  follow  ini;  may  bebrielly  mentioned  as  amongst 
ii\e  lirsi  that  would  he  recomiisod  liy  a  ])hysiological  prac- 
titioner. I.  I'lie  AVater  Cure  remedies  ailmit  of  modifica- 
tions that  mal;e  them  suilalile  for  delicate  states  oi'  consti- 
tution in  w  Inch  all  ot  her  active  medical  ion  has  been  obliged 
to  be  abtindoiied  :  ihcy  ai'e  emiiuMitly  successful  in  the  re- 
duelion  of  loeal  and  genei';d  ii'ril.al mil.  and  at  the  same 
tlmt:  that  they  are  antii>ldogislie.  they  are  found  to  be 
rrx/or<ilire  wnd  iil Icnil ivc.  '1.  I!y  ( his  t real iiuMit  the  patient, 
in  the  niaj(n'ity  of  eiises.  is  eiiidiled  to  lake,  with  compara- 
tive iinpuiiily.  a  certain  amount  of  cxeri-ise — the  remedies 
Iheiiiselves  also  lieiii^-  to  no  sm.all  cMeiit  a  substitute  i'or 
e\ei-els( — with  lh(>  add il ioieil  lieneli t  arisim;  from  a  snlll- 
<'ieiit  exposure  to  fresh  air.  ;i.  A  ureal  improvenu'iit  in  all 
the  processes  of  digestion  soon  takes  place,  without  alco- 
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holic  or  medicinal  stimul:int?,  and  evidence  is  soon  afforded 
ofuew  blood  being  formed  in  larger  quantify,  and  of  a  lietter 
quality.  The  important  relief  is  also  soon  obtained  from 
the  further  necessity  of  frequently  taking  apei'ient  medi- 
cines. 4.  The  cases  most  difficult  to  cure,  and  which  reqiiire 
the  greatest  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  treatment, 
are  those  in  which  a  highly  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  exists.  In  these  cases  repose,  and  the  absence  as 
mucli  as  possible  from  worry  or  domestic  cares,  are  of  the 
first  consequence.  This  repose  is  the  usual  concomitant  of 
the  Water  Cure,  more  particularly  in  a  judiciously  con- 
ducted establishment.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  refresh- 
ing sleep  and  improved  animal  spirits,  with  the  diversion 
of  the  mind  from  any  tendency  to  morbid  reflection  and 
depression,  are  obtained  under  these  circumstances. 

"^^^^ y^^Si^^iiil'-lb^i^LP'^^JyV'^l'^  ^'fj.'^cul  disease'  was  the 
preac  ideathat  poss'essl'cl  Vhe'^celelDrated^'in^efnethy,  at  a 
time  when  the  treatment  of  local  disorders  was  in  a  much 
ruder  condition  than  it  is  now.  His  knowledge  of  its  abso- 
lute nece.ssity,  and  sufficiency  alone  in  many  cases,  was 
aen  shown  by  his  inquiries  being  exclusively  directed  to 
-'.e  state  of  the  digestive  organs  and  the  general  health. 

-  le  looked  at  the  tongue,  but  sometimes,  to  the  great  sur- 
:  .-i=e  and  discorafiture  of  the  patient,  peremptorily  refused 

examine  the  sore  leg,  uh;erated  throat,  or  otiu--r  local 
adrnent  for  wliicli  the  anxious  invalid  had  gone  particu- 
larly to  consult  iiirn. 

If  this  trifted  medical  rnan  were  now  living,  and  witnessed 
'rie  ff-.ults  of  ^Vate^  Cure  practice  in  coniiietent  hands,  I 

•lievf.  lif,  wrjuld,  with  that  candour  for  which  he  was  so 

-  rnarkahle,  unhesiiatirjgly  acknowledge,  that  we  now  pos- 
••■^aed  a  rafional  and  scientific  system  for  carrying  out 
-'jmf.lulun.nl.  Inalmrnl.  to  a  greater  extent  and  jierfection 
than  m  bis  day,  he  ;Hiy  reasonaldo  grounds  lor  hoi)inrr 
'vr,i,|,|  )^^^.,.  ],,.,.^^  realizfd.  " 

In  these  pagen  I  have  endeavoureri  to  shf.w  1>v  facts 
and  ,ir.n,rn<-nfs,  tliat  «at-r— f.,r  constitutional  as  w.  ll  as 
l^-eal  frpatrri'-nt— IS  a  r/'w^v/y  — t,|,f.  [rr-'atest  of  rem. ■dies.— 
oth  as  ^'•gard.^  the  great  varidy  r.f  diseaHcd  con.lit  i-ns' in 
'hich  curanve  results  can  be  obialned  by  its  ex-lusivo 
resrnption.  as  well  n:*  frr.m  its  being  so  valuable  an  ad- 
mef  -^rhen  employed  in  eoDjunetion  uiib  S'r  many  oilier 

In  thereeor-lsofevery  age  we  (l„d  snlllei.uil  I v  aiillietilic 
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and  detailed  accounts  of  remarkable  cures,  water  alone 
laav.n,^  been  used  as  tlie  remedy  Manknul.  however 
have  always  been  nnwlilins  to  believe  hat  great  eQects 
can  proceed  from  simple  causes  :  and  thus  from  want  ot 
^poimhir  and  professional  appreciation,  water  remained  un- 
recognised as  a  remedy,  and  fell  mto  disu.e  But  now 
that  its  curative  virtues  have  been  experienced  liy  so  many, 
and  lartre  establishments  erected  which  are  devoted  to  its 
varied  modes  of  ai.plicalion,  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  believing  that  tlie  Water  Cure  will  be  perpetuated  as 
an  important  addition  to  rational  medical  practice. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  same  causes  whicii  have 
retarded  the  advancement  of  rational  medicine,  will  also 
impede  the  iirogress  of  the  Water  Cure,  and  amongst  lliese 
obstacles  will  be  found  the  long-eslabbshed  trammels  of 
an  unreasonable  aud  exaggerated  rolypharmacy.  But  as 
the  tendency  oUcience  is  to  simplify,  and  the  law  oj  pro- 
(jrcssiun  exists  to  ovei'power  obstructive  prejudices,  we 
may  rest  contentedly  assured  that  these  friendly  agencies 
require  but  lime  to  fulfil  their  ends. 

My  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  diseased  con- 
ditioiis  peculiar  to  women  ;  for  during  the  four  medical 
years  that  I  kept  at  Trinity  College  much  time  was  given 
to  the  study  of  these  complaints,  my  design  being  to  enter 
into  a  partnership  in  which  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
practise  as  an  accoucheur.  These  studies  were  subsequently 
pursued  for  several  years  at  Paris,  where  opportunities 
were  afforded  not  at  tliat  time  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Thus  prepared.  I  passed  nearly  ten  years  in  a  rather  large 
practice,  where  the  diseases  of  women  came  much  under 
my  care.  I  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  great  necessity 
there  existed  for  additional  remedial  measures  for  the  more 
effective  cure  of  this  distressing  class  of  comjilaints  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  I  had  been  some  time  at  the  Water  Lure 
that  I  was  made  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  these  deficien- 
cies, or  of  the  curative  results  that  might  lie  obtained  in 
many  of  these  local  disorders  by  the  iiearlj'  unaided  ope- 
ration of  const itutioiiiil  treatment. 

During  mylong  sojmini  at  Gnefenberg  there  was  amijle 
opportunity  tbr  oliscrving  the  results  of  unaided  ^A'MterCure 
trealiiient  in  uterine  disorders.  1 1  was  unexpecleilly  that 
I  found  tliere  so  many  patients  of  every  rank'  willi  these 
coni|)lainls.  and  T  had  the  ;ulvaut:ige  ol' making  an  accurate 
diagnosis,  Ironi  the  fact  of  most  nl'tlu'  new  coiuers-seckiug 
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an  inrerriew  with  "  the  English  doctor  v.]io  Wcis  making 
sueh  a  irood  cure,"  and  who  was  natui-all3'  supposed  to  have 
acquired  considerable  practical  knowledge,  from  his  long 
personal  experience  of  the  trea:mcnt  they  were  about  trjnng 
with  some  anxiety  for  their  own  ailments.  This  induced 
me  to  prolong  my  stay  for  nearly-  a  year,  in  order  to  observe 
the  progress  of  these  and  other  interesting  cases. 

In  the  course  of  mj'  observations,  I  noted  many  cases  of 
uterine  disorder  that  did  not  progress  satisfactorily,  and 
others  in  which  the  treatment  altogether  fiiiled  in  pro- 
ducing a  cure.    These  failures  and  protracted  cures  ^^"ere 
'^learly  owing  in  some  instances  to  the  omission  of  that 
ecial  local  treatment  which,  in  many  cases,  I  have  found 
.-ees.-ary  in  conjunction  with  the  local  and  general  appli- 
r.ces  used  in  the  Water  Cure  ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  sur- 
rised  to  find  how  many  recovered  without  those  adjuncts 
"jiich  woiUd  have  been  considered  essential  for  the  cure 
.r' similar  cases  in  ordinary  practice. 

The  only  interference  that  I  ventured  upon,  in  a  few  of 
■'.lese  cases,  was  to  advise  the  frequent  local  use  of  cold 
-tA  tepid  water,  containing  some  astringent  or  emollient, 
pplied  with  an  ordinary  apparatus.  The  one  that  my 
patients  now  generally  use,  and  which  they  find  the  most 
convenient,  is  Read's  fountain,  or  one  of  a  similar  construc- 
'  : -in,  holding  a  pint  of  water  ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
,/^rtable,  and  ea.siiy  refilled.  The  required  addition,  with 
a  shield,  is  screwed  on  to  the  fountain,  and  it  can  be  used 
with  comfort  and  convenience. 

miscarp.iaoe,  rT.cnp.ATiox   of    tite  ceuvix  uteri, 

DISOUDER  OF  TJIE   DIGESTIVE  OEGANS,  ETC. 

_  A  hdy,  aged  2'.),  consulted  rne  under  the  following 
circnrnstanccM.  Eefore  her  marriage,  at  the  age  of  20,  she 
had  bee  n  for  several  years  in  delicate  health,  and  during 
that  time  had  Hiiff'iTcd  under  three  acute  attacks,  whicli 
were  considered  to  be  bilious  fevern.  81ie  was  cotdined  to 
bed  with  '■ncYi  of  theaf;  illnesseH  for  a})out  six  weeks.  In 
'hf,  intervals  had  been  constantly  under  treatment,  and  bad 
"aken  stirniilariis.  tonics  and  aperients,  in  large  (|uanl ities. 
i'oi-  many  years  the  periods  bad  been  painful  and  irregular, 
foUov^'ed  by  leueorrlicea  at  intervals  ;  but  no  local  iiialaily 
had  \>f(:n  snspectctl  or  mentionefj  to  her  as  probably 
existing.    The  first  year  of  marriage,  rio  pregnancy  toi.ik 
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place,  but  since  then  had  suffered  from  four  miscarriages, 
at  four,  three,  six,  and  two  mouths  ;  the  intervals  between, 
each  being  eight,  six,  and  nine  months.  The  last  had 
occurred  sis  weeks  before  she  decided  ou  coming  here. 
.  I  found  the  patient  extreuiely  weak,  but  more  robust  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  tougue  was  tumifled,  a 
third  larger  than  its  natural  size,  flabby,  and  coated  :  great 
tenderness  existed  at  the  pit  of  the  stomncliand  right  side, 
ivith  pain  on  the  slightest  pressure.  She  complained  of 
bad  nights,  with  disturbetl  and  uurefreshing  sleep  ;  cold 
feet,  and  coustautly  recurring  aijprehonsion  of  some  coming 
evil  :  obstinate  constipation  had  long  existed,  with  hemor- 
rhoidal tendency. 

I  found  that  an  attempt  to  walk  across  the  room,  which 
■was  as  much  as  she  could  do,  greally  increased  a  pain  that 
■wa,s  nearly  constant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and 
down  the  upper  part  of  the  right  leg.  There  was  profuse 
leucorrhcea,  prolapsus,  with  extensive  idceration  of  the 
cervix  uteri  and  hypertrophy  of  the  anterior  li]i,  &c. 

The  treatment  was  commenced  September  22nd,  the  day 
after  her  arrival,  as  follows  : — From  seven  to  einlit  o'clock, 
A.M.,  hot  fomentation  to  be  applied  for  an  hour  to  the 
whole  abdomen,  including  the  pcrina;um  and  lower  part  of 
the  back,  followed  by  a  shallow  bath,  at  <J5°  cooled  to  70°, 
to  be  rubbed  three  minutes  in  the  first,  and  two  minutes 
in  the  water  reduced  in  temperature.  When  well  dried, 
to  return  to  bed,  and,  for  twenty  minutes  before  breakfast, 
to  be  rubbed  with  the  hand,  covered  with  a  worsted  sock. 
At  noon,  a  sitz  bath  for  five  minutes,  the  first  two  minutes 
at  85°,  the  remainder  cooled  to  05°.  A  compress  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  includinc;  the  sacrum  and 
penna;um,  to  bo  applied  for  two  hours^hree  times  a-day, 
and  witliout  omission  during  the  night. 

Sept.  2:h'd.— liepeat  the  treatmenl  Applied  the  nitrate 
ol  silver  freely  to  tlie  ulcerated  surface,  and  ordered  a 
pint  ot  tepid  water  to  be  ajiplied  uioht  and  morning,  with 
the  fountain.    Sitz  bath  at  bed-lime. 

^  Sept.  2.1,tli.— An  ounce  of  castor  oil  to  be  taken  at  five 
m  t  le  morning,  and  to  continue  the  treatment. 

Uct  ist.— Ivepeated  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
J<ound  the  patient  niiieli  better  in  cverv  respect.  Spirits, 
ni>P|'  ite.  and  complexion,  much  inipVoved.  the  bowels 
iu;ht  y  relieved  every  second  day.  williout  artificial  aid, 
had  slept  com  fori  ably,  and  always  expressed  considerable 
rchol  Irom  uneasiness  and  pain,  after  nitrate  of  silver. 
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Oct.  2ncl. — Omit  the  fomentation  and  continue  the 
"  'ruine  bath  and  sitz  baths,  "all  reduced  in  tempera- 
re.  Ac  noon  gentle  perspiration  with  the  lamp,  foment 
:  the  same  time,  with  the  feet  in  warm  water,  followed  by 
.  liath  at  85"  cooled  to  60^;  commence  evening  sitz  bath, 
..:uie  as  at  noon  ;  continue  the  compress. 

Oct.  3rd. — Found  that  the  lamp  bath  had  been  followed 
bj  ease  and  comfort.  Commenced  partial  packing,  witli  tlie 
body  poultice  from  the  middle  of  the  chest  to  the  ankles, 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  followed  by  a  tepid  bath 
cooled  to  60".  Lamp  bath  to  be  rej^eated  every  second 
day  at  noon,  and  sitz  bath  in  the  evening.  Packing  to  be 
repeated  two  days  successively,  and  omit  one.  Alum  to  be 
added  to  the  lotion,  a  pint  to  be  applied  slowly  with  the 
.ntain  three  times  a  daj",  cold. 

Oct.  30th. — Much  improved;  able  to  walk  without  paiu 
or  uneasiness,  appetite  and  sleep  good,  bowels  regular; 
omit  the  lotion.  Continue  the  packing,  lamp  bath  and 
aitz  bath  as  before.    Omit  the  compresses. 

Tfie  treatment  was  continued  with  some  variation  for 
little  more  than  two  months,  at  tlie  end  of  which  time  all 
appearance  of  local  disorder  had  been  removed.  The 
patient  remained  under  less  active  treatment  for  nearly 
anoth'-r  month,  and  when  leaving  us  said  that  she  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  better  liealth  than  she  ever  remembered 
to  have  experienced.  Nearly  half  a  year  after  her  return 
home,  she  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  she  had  continued  well 
and  was  pregnant.  J  again  heard  tiiat  she  had  been  con- 
fined with  a  second  ciiild  ;  and  tiiat  since  she  liad  lel't  Mal- 
vern there  had  not  been  the  least  tendency  to  miscarry'. 

TiraK ATK.vi.vG  MisrArtf£iAf;i:,  etc. 

A  larly  aged  30,  married  three  years,  was  brought  hero 
■  her  hu.sband,  who  had  been  my  piilient  under  Water 
'-ure  treatment.  She  liad  suffi^rfd  I'rom  threi-  iniscarriagcs, 
at  four,  two,  and  litth;  more  than  live  mont  iis,  and  « as 
again  n'^arly  fonr  months  gone  in  j)rcgfiiincy.  T'crling 
pxtremely  ill,  and  havinir  \i<'cn  ordiTcd  to  Keep  in  the 
reciimh>:nt  posture  as  bct'or'',  for  syniplouis  I  hicitrning 
mi.Sf-arriage,  she  at  last  i-lft'Trniin'd,  fi-oifj  Ikt  o-.\  n  iinxicty 
and  the  .solicitation  ol' Iit  hnsband,  to  try  llii'  W  ater  Cure 
without  furtlier  loss  of  tirne. 

I  found  her  in  a  stat'-  of  grcnl  ih  iiility,  on  iiig  in  a  gr<  rit 
measure  to  long-continued  derangrmi  nt  of  the  digi'stivo 
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organs.  The  toncjup  was  coated,  red  and  tliic-k  at  tlie 
edges,  no  appt'litp,  skin  pale  and  yellow,  inveterate  con- 
stipation, and  lireniorrlioidal  protrn^ions.  She  complained 
of  a  sense  of  wciglil  and  dragging  pain  in  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  back,  and  lhat  for  some  time  she  could  not  rise  from 
bed  before  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  day,  without  aggra- 
vating all  her  dyspeptic  symptoms  to  an  intense  degree. 
There  was  considerable  leucorrhciea,  and  llie  cervi.x;  uteri 
red,  ulcerated,  and  bleeding  on  the  slightest  pressure. 
Without  entering  into  further  details,  it  was  evident  from 
lier  history  and  actual  condition,  that  without  speed}'  ^ 
amendment,  a  repetition  of  miscarriage  would,  in  due  I 
course,  be  brought  about.  ! 

Trcalmcnl. — To  remain  in  bed  for  five  or  six  days.  ' 
First  morning  ajiplied  the  nitrate  of  silver  freely  to  the 
afl'ected  surface  ;  ordered  a  pint  of  astringent  lotion  to  be 
applied  night  and  morning,  and  a  compress,  refreshed 
every  hour-and-half,  and  well  covered,  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  pei'inamm, 
and  abdomen.  Every  morning  at  half-past  seven,  and 
ever}'-  evening  at  half-past  five,  to  be  rubbed  in  a  shallow 
bath  at  90°  F.  for  three  minutes,  and  then  to  add  cold 
water  at  two  intervals,  to  reduce  it  to  05°  ;  the  rubbing 
continued  a  minute  after  each  reduction  of  temperature. 
Hot  fomentation  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  over  the 
stomach  and  liver  side,  before  each  bath  :  and  during  the 
fomentation  a  tumbler  of  water,  containing  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  potass,  to  be  drunk,  a  third  part 
at  a  time.  Six  tumblers  of  plain  water,  a  third  of  a 
tumbler  at  a  time,  to  be  taken  during  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

Second  morning,  a  table-spoonfid-and-half  of  castor  oil 
to  be  taken  at  5  a.m.:  and  the  bath  as  before. — not  pre- 
ceded by  finueiitation.—two-hours-and-half  after  the  dose. 

Fifth  day,  repeated  the  ap|)licat  ion  of  the  nitrate.  Found 
tbe  ]iatieiit  much  improved  :  tongue  pale  and  cleaning, 
bowels  easily  and  sidliciently  relieved  with  an  enema, 
sleeping  much  betlcr,  and  very  cheerful.  After  the  first 
week  was  sulliciently  well  to  rise  at  noon,  dress  and  walk 
about  the  room  after  a  silz  bath  of  eight  minutes,  com- 
menced at  8.y^  and  cooled  to  G0°  during  the  last  five 
min\iles.  I'nrlial  packing  for  an  hour  \\  as  liow  commenced 
and  repeated  nearly  every  morning  before  the  bath  ;  with 
tJu^  sit7,  bath  at  noon,  a  tepid  shallow  bath  cooled  to  tW 
for  a  few  minutes,  an  hour  before  tea  time,  and  a  sitz- 
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bath  five  minutes  at  bed-time.  Eeforc  tlie  end  of  the 
third  week  the  patient  walked  freely  about  the  viHage, 
and  soon  afterwards  as  much  as  she  pleased  ou  the  hills. 

The  nitrate  was  applied  seven  times  in  a  little  more 
than  seven  weeks,  leaving  the  surface,  at  the  termination, 
'    ill  appearance  perfect!}"  healthy.    The  complexion  iudi- 
a  highly  improved  condition,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
I  months  the  general  health  was  sulhciently  good.    She  ate 
*hree  times  a  day  with  a  keen  appetite,  slept  well,  and  had 
.V  relief  from  the  bowels  without  artificial  aid.  Before 
■  end  of  three  months  returned  home,  where  she  con- 
•    '.ed  the  morning  bath  and  an  occasional  sitz  bath,  up  to 
i  the  time,  when  an  easy  and  natural  confinement  took  place 
'  of  a  fine  healthy  child. 

Rf.mark^.—l  have  had  many  cases  similar  to  those  just 
-lated.  some  of  them  returning  home  in  time  for  the  event, 
others  remaining  at  Malvern, — where  we  have  good  accou- 
cheurs.—and  continuing  the  treatment,  in  some  instances, 
up  to  the  last  day.  In  some  of  these  cases,  grave  compli- 
cations existed  ;  the  patient  arriving  here  with  bronchitis, 
verging  on  an  acute  state  ;  others  with  supposed  tuber- 
cular deposit  in  the  lungs, — consumption  in  one  case  too  far 
gone  for  ultimate  recovery — another  recently  recovered 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  where  large  bleeding  from 
the  arm  and  active  medication  liad  been  deemed  necessary. 
AH  thes"  c;i.~f'a  responded  most  satisfactorily  to  a  judicious 
course  of  Water  Cure  treatment ;  the  general  liealth  being 
,  greatly  restored,  and  tlio  labour  which  followed,  easy  and 
natural. 

This  important  fact  has  also  been  noted  on  the  continent. 
A  lady  -a  ho  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Water  Cure, 
— tlif-  Pr;rK''-H.s  .Sapielia,  whose  daughter's  case  is  given  at 
p.  5.5, — told  nie  tliat  in  herov\  n  instance,  as  well  as  in  tliat 
of  rnnny  ladies  of  lier  acf|ualMtarice,  this  system  of  trcal- 
ment  had  made  labour  '-.'isy  and  natund  prori'ss,  ulien 
compared  to  the  painful  expfri'Tice  tli'^y  luid  irju-idedly 
undergone  ;  anrl  she  l.ii'l  great,  eiii[)liasis,  when  adiling  the 

i further  mention  of  anothf-r  faft     that,  when  the  Water 
Cure  had  been  pursued  for  a  sullieient  length  of  liuie, 
hefo'e,  and  even  during  the  greater  pari  of  |ireL'u:iiicy. 
I  .she  had  ^een  many  irj^tauei-s  in  whieh  there  \vas  a  tJiai  lied 
\  differeriee  in  the  eliildren. — in  the  alisence  <A'  serofnla 
I  and  r,\\\fT  di.jorder.q,  under  «hieli  many  of  the  preec'ding 
offspring  contintied  to  suII'T. 
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CASE  or  REPEATED  MTSC ATiRI AGE;  LEUCOBRHCEA  AND 
GREAT  DEBILITY. 

A  liidy,  an;cd  31,  tlie  wife  of  iin  eminent  sculptor,  was; 
advised  to  try  the  Water  Cure  by  lier  friends,  j\lr.  and  Mrs,^ 
Calvert,  at  that  time  patients  in  my  house.  I  found  hen 
pufTering  under  the  cflecta  of  four  or  live  successive  mis- 
carriages, the  last  of  recent  occurrence.  The  recumbent! 
posture  had  been  for  a  long  time  found  necessary,  any^ 
movement  being  accomplished  with  dilliculty,  and  follon'ed 
by  pain  and  exhaustion.  When  in  the  erect  jiosition  there: 
was  severe  bearing  down,  with  prolaj^sus,  and  for  several 
years  there  had  been  considerable  leueorrhoea.  An  accu- 
rate diagnosis,  however,  was  not  made  of  the  actual  patho-- 
logical  condition.  I  found  that  the  general  health  had' 
suffered  less  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  there  was: 
sufficient  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  nervous  system  compa- 
ratively but  little  deranged.  On  these  groimds  I  antici- 
pated a  speedy  recovery,  and  deferred  additional  inquiry! 
until  it  might  be  found  necessary,  by  the  treatment  noti 
succeeding  as  we  expected.  The  treatment  was  at  flrsti 
gentle,  and  carefully  graduated  ;  it  commenced  with  tepid- 
towel  and  sheet  rubbings,  chilled  sitz  baths,  fomentation: 
for  an  hour  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  abdomen, 
before  the  shallow  bath;  compresses  frequenll}'' renewed, 
and  omitted  for  an  hour  every  two  hours  :  but  to  be  con- 
tinuously applied  during  the  night.  In  a  few  days  partial. 
p;iclcing  was  commenced,  tiefore  the  moriiitig  bath.  A  pint 
of  astringent  lotion  to  be  applied  three  times  a-dav.  Aften 
the  second  week  the  patient  could  walk  short  distances,: 
and  commenced  the  douche  bath  instead  of  the  noon-dayi 
sitzbalh:  (his  soon  enabled  her  to  a:=!cend  to  St.  Auu's: 
M' ell.  and  to  t  ake  more  active  and  prolonged  exercise. 

Before  the  termination  of  seven  weeks,  all  local  and 
general  symptoms  had  disappeat-ed.  and  T  considered  her 
quite  well.  She  went  to  Italy  with  her  husband,  and  1 
advised  her  to  <-ontinue.  as  soon  as  settled,  the  shallow 
bath,  fallowed  liy  (he  walk  before  breakfast,  and  a  sitz 
balh  of  eight  minutes  an  hour  before  dinner. 
^  The  restoration  to  health  and  strengi  h,  so  soon  obtained  ' 
m  this  case  after  .so  long  a  period  of  debility  and  lying  on 
couches,  &c.,  was  a  matter  of  much  eongralulatiou  by  her 
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friendi  and  many  patients  in  my  house  who  had  witnessed 
her  previous  state  ot"  debihty.  i  have  since  heard  that  the 
patient  has  had  three  healthy  children,  -without  tlie  recur- 
rence of  any  symptom  threatenincr  miscarria.ijje.  Soou 
arter  her  arrival  in  Italy,  I  received  the  following  satisfac- 
tory epistle  : — 

"Palazzo  ,  Florence,  Kov.  10th. 

II V  dear  Sir, 

•■  I  fear  th  kt  I  have  draisn  largely  on  your  faith  iu  my  promises 
rjiny  long  silence;  but  although  I  have  deferred  the  pleasure  of 
-irritin;  to  vuu,  believe  me,  the  benefit  I  derived  from  your  advice, 
■ill  the  'pure  wells  uudetiled'  of  the  Slalvern  hills,  is  of  too  lasting 
-lure  to  be  erased  from  my  memory,  even  though  it  were 
-  ■•f.aiU  a-i  iL-ater.' 

■■  By  strictly  persevering  in  the  plan  you  laid  down  for  me  on  my 
.-aving  Milvern,  I  have  continued  in  the  excellent  state  of  health 
to  wnioh  I  was  restored  when  I  left  you,  and  which  I  had  not  en- 
-•rl  fvr  years.    The  elasticity  and  freshness  of  spirit,  the  joyous 
of  existence,  which  I  thought  gone  for  ever,  have  returned  to 
my  cu';ek  has  recovered  its  bloorn,  my  eye  its  brightne.ss,  and 
you  know  enough  of  human  nature  to  feel  assured  that  no 
•in  can  be  ungrateful  for  the  restoration  of  her  good  looks.  The 
,s  ask  me  what  cosmetics  I  emjiloy,  and  when  I  a.ssure  them 
pure  cold  water  night  and  morning  is  the  only  application  I 
-  make       of,  they  h/jk  incredulous,  and  give  me  to  understand 
they  think  I  am  tibbing  and  determined  to  keep  uiy  own 

.'..V;l. 

■      yet  there  is  no  hydropathic  establishment  in  Italy  that  I 
i-wnre  of,  but,  even  in  this  dreamy  land,  peojde  are  by  degrees 
.-.:rjg  their  eyes  to  the  great  truths  embodied  in  the  \Vater  Cure. 
:  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  I'loienee  has  created  a 
^  se.'..%tjon  by  ids  successful    treatment  of  nervous  fevers 
•he  yvnem  of  the  V.'ater  Cure.     The   first   essay  was  in 
C'l.He  of   a  povr  man  at  the  hospital,   supposed    to  be  at 
P'/int  ot  death.     To  the  a.^tonishi/ient  of  all  parties  the  patient 
-ered.     The  faculty  assailed    the  worthy   '  pr..fcsi..re'  uiili 
•  r-erations   and    w.,rd.H   of    '  learm  d    length    and  Ihundcring 
■  vl     but  disregarding  the  clamour,  he  aets  uj/on  tb.:  hint  be  has 
:;7-;d,  and  in  ail  eai-:H  of  nerv.,iis  f.^ver  adrniidstcrs  llo-  only  true 
merJiciae.     If  ,.,.\y  .„,.■  di  ;;.v-e  is  thus  tre.ated,  it  is  a  gr-at  point 
rained  :  and  itisnotiikelythat  a  man  wboba-i  liad  th-  .voira  -  t..  Ink., 
so  imp.r+.ant  a  s'ep  towards  '•nj..l,in-  the  host  ..f  pr.jtidi--.  .-:         ( i,- 
'•^lope  the  publie  mind,  will  l,e  .-onteol  v,ilh.,ul  pur  ,uir,g  his  in- 

"Our  mode  of  life  ii  v.-ry  simple,  and.  wl(b  Ibo'  .  \.-,  ,,ti,.„  r,f 
an  oc-.a..,!  ,!,  !!  o]jr,r  in  wid.  h  my  hu-band  ir,.loL'<  s,  lb.  nj  in  ri.,tliin(r 
'■'■atrary  t-,  Water  Cure  d  ,ctrinesand  your  injun-itions.  .Mr.  
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is  even  more  entlivisiastic  ou  the  subject  thiin  I  am,  but  I  leave  him 
to  speak  for  liimself,  and  with  kind  regards  to  Jlrs.  AVilsuu,  I 
beg  you  to  believe  me, 

"  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

i(    " 

"  Tliougli  the  word  '  ciiihiisidstic'  used  by  my  wife  is  iin  epitliet 
to  wluch  I  liave  a  certain  aversion,  I  mnst  plead  guilty  to  it  this 
time.     I  have  continued  since  I  left  Malvern  to  practise  what  you 
advise  for  persons  in  health,  and  though  I  always  thought  myself 
in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerably  good  health,  I  perceived  soon  after  1 1 
abandoned  all  irritants,  drinking  only  water,  that  a  '  veil  of  bile  ■ 
and  gidl  had  long  hung  between  me  and  God's  world.'    I  hare, 
gradually  gained  ever  since  in  the  powers  both  of  mind  and  body. 
My  occasional  colds  have  come  no  more,  my  skin  is  ditierent,  and  I 
feel  altogether  fresher  and  younger.     If  you  should  have  it  in  your  | 
power  to  write  us  a  word  of  tlie  health  of  your  family  and  jiatients, 
you  would  do  us  a  signal  favour. 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

1 1  " 


LONG-CONTINUED   CONGESTION    AND  ULCEIiATION   OF  THE 
CEKVIX    UTEUI,    WITH    INTENSE    IRRITATION    OF    THE  ' 
GANGLIONIC  NERVOUS  CENTRES,  AND  DISORDER  Of  THEI| 
DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

This  case  presents  many  features  of  eonsideralile  interest,' 
the  patient  Liavin<r  been  treated  for  a  period  of  above  five 
years  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  practitioners,  but 
witliout  producing  any  curative  residt.  There  were  also 
some  peculiarities  that  stood  mncli  in  the  way  of  even  the 
most  judicious  modilicaliou  of  M'uler  Cure  treatment,  and 
many  that  would  liave  resisted  altogether  the  ordinary 
adniiinstration  of  this  system  of  bydrotherapeutics. 

The  lady's  age  was  32  years,  had  been  married  ten  years, 
but  witliout  a  fanuly.  Slie  came  under  my  care  by  the 
advice  of  her  I'amUy  medical  attendant,  Mr. 'U-  .  a  suc- 
cessful |n-acditioner  at  Stoke  N ewington,  near  London. 

The  history  of  tiic  case,  as  given  by  herself,  and  her  con-: 
dition  and  syinploms  as  they  presented  Ihemselves  at  oui 
iirst  consultation,  wei'c  brieily  as  follow: — Iler appearauct 
iiulicated  ;i,  weight  of  about  iiftcen  stone,  owing  in  a  groat 
measure  to  a  large  and  general  deposition  of  adipose 
nuitter,  which  liad  been  gradually  accumulating  after  th( 
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■<c  year  of  lier  marriage.    I  found  that  a  walk  across  the 

jHi  proilueed  much  pain  and  exhaustion,  and  she  com- 
-lined  that  even  the  motion  of  her  carriage,  the  easiest 
,-'.t  could  be  procured,  was  iusupportable.  The  slightest 
■-ssure  oo  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  at  the 
'  of  the  stomach,  caused  the  most  distressing  sensations, 
.1  a  state  of  general  couvidsiou,  followed  by  violent 

ighiu;^'  and  a  sense  of  strangulation.  Even  approaching 
.  /  hand  to  this  region  produced  sickness  and  the  same 
^ii:;odic  cough  and  convtdsions.  She  could  not  lie  on 
-ner  side  when  in  bed,  was  obliged  to  be  supported  with 
.  .-ws,  and  to  have  the  abdomen  protected  from  the 

■siure  of  the  slightest  coverings.  The  tongue  was  per- 
.  laeiitly  furred,  the  papilhe  large  and  indurated,  al- 
.•-tu'^r  indicating  long-standing  disorder  of  the  digestive 
.•all.--.  The  liver  was  congested,  the  bowels  obstinately 
-live,  and   the  lower  bowel  engorged,  with  internal 

aorrhoids.  E.xtremities  cold,  and  slei-p  uncertain, 
-■l■:■^•^.  and  unrefreshing.    Leucorrhoea  existed,  but  not 

-■-  hi.'h  degree  ;  the  cervix  uteri  was  indurated  and  much 

aru'-d,  livid  and  ulcerated. 

.iK-rr  I  had  made  my  diagnosis,  she  related  the  follow-~A 
. ht.iior;/.    .Seven  months  after  my  marriage,  I  began  to 
■.r-ea.-,-  generally  in  size,  and  at  the  same  time  to  feel 
.-y  unwell.    I  took  a  variety  of  medicines,  and  made 
at  enort^  to  keep  my  sudcrings  to  myself,  but  finding  I 
■i  '.n-adually  getting  '.vor.se,  went  to  London  for  the  first  ' 
:rice  and  eon.-.idted  Mr.*.    He  prescribed  leeches  near  ' 
•  s^;;;-  of  pain,  and  U-\,\<\  jiijj  baths,  and  other  treat- 
nt  ;i-  interval.-,,  for  a  year,  but  at  the  end  did  not  find  i 
;iny  better. 

[  v,erit  again  to  London,  and  consulted  Dr.  *  who  said  * 
:  utf-nj.-i  '.va.'i  in  a  very  morbid  condition,  but  treated 
■  tor  liver  and  con.stii utional  disorder,  wiih  calomel, 
•a.vafurn,  ^cc.    i  continufd  nearly  two  vi  ars  inidcr  his 
^-•'f.    It  wa,.H  at  tlie  end  of  tlii.s  trealnicnt'that  tlie  intense 
rvoTH  ?,<.'n.^il,ilir.y  cor/imcn<-i.d,  wilh  an  incrr-ase  <A'  Ihe 
.•■ta-:.,n  of        utcni.H  and  lower  part  of  the  back.  The 
rid  rii.HO  b"g'in  to  -uIIVt  an  well  a.s  the  budv. 
in  th'-  autumn  of  I     1 .  went  again  to  l.nivlm  In  consult 
■.  *.  ai.oth'T'Tiiinent  pniftltiDiicr  si  rongiy  rcf.,nui]i-jided  ; 
•'..js  •li.Ti  ■iiifr.Ting  v.ilh  the  .Manic  aiiinciil.-;.  but.  in  addi- 
''1.  f'le  .ipme  liad  b''cr,rfic  very  scnsit i vc.  w  it h  I'nunu-Dt 
'.venng  fits.    Under  Lm  care  had  cau.stic  and  Iceehea 
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applipd,  and  then  sootliin-  lolions  and  took  iodine. 
Nit,  Hndiiur  nny  continned  benefit,  all  local  treatment  was 
omitted  and  he  treated  me  lor  spine,  with  aeid  medicines 
and  acid  baths.  I  remained  under  his  care  at  intervals, 
for  three  years,  but  without  any  decided  relief.  In  one 
respect  I  was  worse,  my  spasmodic  cou^h  came  on  about 

*^Sep"'^i85-l  —Had  caustic  applied  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  spine,  by  another  experienced  medical  prac- 
titioner, but  was  no  better.  I  ^^  as  now  m  a  wretched 
state,  feelins  always  ill,  spirits  depressed,  and  the  local 
irritation  continued  unabated.  ,,   -,  -r,    *  . 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  consulted  Ur.  at  Jidin- 
burtrh  He  said  that  he  found  the  cervix  closed,  and 
perlbrmed  an  operation,  which  was  followed  by  much 
lia;morrliatre.  This  loss  of  blood  aflorded  me  rebel  for  the 
time.  Dr.  *  afterwards  api>lied  caustic  for  live  weeks. 
Iodine  was  applied  once,  but  it  produced  so  much  distress 
that  it  could  not  be  repeated.  Hetunied  home  better,  but 
in  a  month  was  in  every  way  as  sulTeriiijr  as  ever. 

Trom  November  until  April  1855,  inflammation  and 
■ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri  existiiis',  I  "^vas  treated  by 
another  medic:d  practitioner  with  anodyne  applications. 
For  some  time  I  had  not  been  able  to  walk,  and  the  motion, 
even  for  a  short  distance,  of  a  carria.i;c — expressly  pro- 
cured for  me  as  easy  as  possible — caused  great  distress 
and  increased  my  troubles. 

At  this  time  went  to  ]jOudon  to  consult  the  celebrated 
Dr.  *',  who  had  distiiif;iiished  himself  in  his  writings  on 
.complaints  like  mine.    Ho  said  that  ■'the  cervix  uteri 
was  purple  nith  congestion,  hypertrophied,  indurated,  and 
'  hard  as  wood."  Slight  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  were 
(  at  first  applied  ;  then  two  issues  were  made  in  the  pjirt 
'  afPected,  with  potussa  cum  calce,  keeping  each  a])plicatiou 
open  for  six  weeks.    Leeches  were  applii-d  once,  and  iodine 
tried,  but  it  could  not  be  borne.    This  treatment  went  on 
for  lour  mon  ths,  but  I  felt  no  bettor  at  the  termiualion. 
The  s:inie  ])ain  and  distress  coni  iiiued,  but  other  symptoms 
were  added.    I  cduld  not  bear  the  light,  or  read,  or  work, 
and  noises  of  any  kind  caused  great  distress.    jMy  nights 
;  were  \\  retched,  and  tlic  lemlenicss  cf  the  abdomen,  sick- 
,  ness.  and  convulsive  cnughing.  increasing. 

jluriiig  the  next,  I'.uir  moutlis  leeches  were  aiiplied  at 
Lome,  and  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  every 
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v.rtli  day.  for  six  mouths.    At  this  time,  July  1S56,  our 
\'n  family  mediciil  attendant  became  very  anxious  about 
.  .  and  advised  me  to  go  to  Malvern  and  consult  you. 
Trtadii^nt.  —  Some   of  the  more  evident  diiliculties 
ready  alluded  to  as  existing  in  the  management  of  this 
--e,  arose  from  the  general  disturbance  produced  by 
:chin2  or  causing  the  patient  any  movement,  and  also  in 
:•  not  being  able  to  bear  the  application,  directly  or  in- 
..:-ectly,  of  water  at  a  low  temperature.    It  was  necessary 
conduct  even  the  rubbing  necessary  for  drying,  \\\V\i 
re  and  gentleness,  for  the  whole  bod}'  had  more  or  less 
:he  intense  morbid  sensitiveness  alread}'  mentioned. 
The  shallow  bath  was  therefore  commenced  at  95°  or 
•}'  F.  and  cooled  down  after  a  few  miutites,  when  she 
:s  in  it.  to  Ifp.    By  thtt.s  stimulating  and  bringing  the 
^.  -'od  to  the  skin  by  wamith  and  agreeable  sensations,  the 
subsequent  addition  of  cold  water  was  tolerated,  producing 
reaction  without  irritation  or  shock  to  the  nerves.  By 
repetition,  the  vitality  of  the  pallid  and  morbid  skin  was 
iteaJilv  increa.sed.  more  blood  remained  in  circulation  on 
the  surface,  and  the  baths  were   gradually  lowered  in 
temperature.    To  make  this  desired  restdt  more  active  and 
certain,  the  abdomen  was  fomented  for  an  hour,  including 
the  perina-um  and  lower  part  of  the  back,  before  the  bath 
was  taken.    The  centres  of  the  patient's  maladies  were 
thu.s  for  tlic-  time  soothed  and  relieved  of  some  irritation, 
and  the  whole  system  was  therefore  in  a  better  condition  to 
respond  to  the  bath. 

After  »he  bath  and  fomentation  at  six  orseveno'clock  a.m., 
the  patient  returned  to  bed,  and  often  enjoyed  a  refreshing 
sleep.  Compresses  were  applied  over  tlie  stomacli  and 
liver,  worn!;,  lower  part  of  the  Imek,  and  perinfcum.  Much 
irritation  was  allayed  by  these  linen  poultices,  Init  in  this 
c-aae  they  could  not  be  borne  eoniinuous] y.  Tlie  interval 
of  thf-ir  apjilieatiori  wa.s  left  to  the  pntii-nt's  sense  of  relief 
and  comfort.  The  second  day  of  treatment,  ajiplied  nitrate 
of  silvf-r  fre'-jy,  and  ord'Ted  a  pint  of  tejiid  lolionlobe 
appli<-d  at  l<-a.-!tonc'-  a  day.  The  api.licalioti  of  1  his  causlic. 
never  prod'iced  pain,  and  wa.n  soon  follr.weii  by  rrlicf  from 
unca.^;^l^■^■<  ;  it  always  arf-d  as  a  scdarivr. 

I  now  fallerl  to  rny  ■amaMmmci:        invaliiablf  aid,  in  such 
casf^  n,H  W;.,-,  of  the  larnp-l^alli,     JJytlie  heat  it  pnidnc.  s 
'I  thf  -lurfacf.  the  terfjporary  iricrias'-  of  I'irndat  inn,  and 
■f.  genial  revulsion  of  gentle  3wealifig,  the  i/ali-Mit  wag 
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able  to  react  on  a  colder  batb.  This  process  discngorged 
the  liver,  &c.,  and  caused  rapid  absorption  and  rejection  of 
diseased  matters  in  the  body.  It  was  also  a  substitute  for 
exercise.  After  some  weeks,  the  patient  was  able  to  leave 
her  bed-room  and  go  down  to  the  tbawing-room.  and  even 
sit  at  the  piano  ;  but  walking  up  and  down  stairs  was  at- 
tended w-ith  much  difficulty.  An  attempt  was  made  to  take 
her  out  of  doors  in  an  easy  bed-carriage,  but  as  yet  the 
undulation  was  found  to  cause  too  great  distress. 

As  the  treatment  went  on.  there  was  visible  improvement 
of  the  solids  and  Huids.  The  enormous  deposition  of  fat 
began  to  disappear:  the  nitrate  had  been  frequently 
applied,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  was  nearly  healed,  and 
looked  healthy.  Small  doses  of  castor  oil  had  been  given 
lour  or  five  times :  I  preferred  this  medicine  from  its  pro- 
perty of  disengorgiug  the  biliary  ducts,  and  causing  a  freer 
and  "more  abundant  discharge  of  bile  than  other  medicines, 
— calomel  and  l)lack-draught  not  excepted  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
often  found  it  succeed  admirably  w  hen  these  more  irritating 
compounds  had  failed  in  producing  the  desired  effect. 

At  the  end  of  little  more  than  three  months'  treatment, 
the  patient  had  got  rid  of  above  thirty  pounds  of  fat :  the 
cervix  uteri  was  remar]cal)li/  reducedin  size,  and  free  from 
all  traces  of  ulceration.    The  sitz  baths,  fonieutations,  and 
compresses  at  intervals  ;  drinking  a  certain  quantity  of 
water;  lamp  and  shallow  baths,  etc.,  were  continued,  and 
j  I  now  directed  her  maid  to  make  passes,  to  produce  a 
I  mesmeric  inlluence.  and  finding  tliat  she  sometimes  slept 
y  better  after  this,  I  directed  it  to  be  done  more  perfectly  ; 
A  and,  although  none  of  the  more  evident  mesmeric  pheno- 
mena, such  as  sleep,  insensibility.  &c.,  were  produced,  still 
Vgreat  good  was  efl'ected  by  it,  in  allaying  undue  sensibility. 
At  the  end  of  five  montlis.  the  patient  returned  home, 
and  before  she  left  me  was  able  to  w  alk  freel}'  out  of  doors, 
— two  years  having  elajised  since  the  last  walk  she  had 
taken  in  her  own  garden.    She  weighed  at  this  time 
11  stone  5  Ihs.,  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  grave 
local  maladies  of  more  than  live  years'  continuance  entirely 
removed.    To  conlirm  (his  condition  I  directed  some  baths 
to  be  continued  at  home. — (For  farther  report  of  this  case, 
see  p.  cxii.) 

liemurks. — It  will  be  i)erccived  that  (lie  sheet-packing 
was  not  ])reseribed  in  this  ease,  for  there  was  ev(n-y  contra- 
indication to  its  use.  I  should  also  mention  that  the  lamp- 
bath,  which  in  this  case  aided  so  much  in  reilueing  the 
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,-reat  :uii  ^uut  of  fat.  ic,  in  liiatij/  othn-  cases  is  followed  by 
an  m..-rr:;se  of  tiesh.  A  iiul}-  lately  lei't  me,  wlio  Lad  /jieii 
vri-ij  'it  ''.i  ,■  she  at  one  time  stained  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  within 
.  loriuight,  produeiug  a  free  perspiration  daiJt/  the 
.  rjp.  aud  being  a:  the  same  time  on  a  restricted  diet  for 
-,:'I'jus  disorder  of  the  liver,  aud  digestive  derangement. 

riCESATIOX  OF  THE  CEliVIS  t'TEEI,  LEUCOERHCEA,  ETC. 

This  patient,  a  lady  a<red  3",  had  been  married  thirteen 
■  trs,  and  had  suti'ered  with  three  miscarriages.  Five 
Mrs  after  marriage,  had  a  child  at  the  full  time,  but  it 

.;y  lived  a  few  months.    Had  been  well  treated  on  several 

■:as:oDS  for  uterine  disorder.  She  rode  constantly  on 
rseback,  except  during  illnesses,  pnd,  until  prevenced  a 
V  mouths  previously  to  my  seeing  her,  by  constant 

■-ii-giDg  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  accompanied 
g'/L_-ral  weakness  and  great  depression  of  spirits.  Had 
••■rnnned  on  conun.'  here,  from  her  medical  attendant 

-  i  anotiier  eminent  practitioner,  called  in  consultation, 
"  ..ing  her  that  she  must  for  the  futui-e  give  up  riding  on 
r.sebaek  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  were  decided  on  the  point, 
tC  ill'.-  would  never  be  fit  for  it;  adding  that  she  had 
ere  ulceration.  Ale. 

I  {'jm:u\  the  constitution  sjxiimous,  but  the  figure  well 
developed.  Tiie  tongue  ttim^irreiir^le,  and  indented  «  ith 
ihe  pr.-.-.-ure  of  the  teeth  ;  thc-'coruers  of  the  mouth  sore, 
and  .-^Liull  ulcers  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  Hp  and  cheeks, 
dig-;stiori  laborious,  and  the  bowels  obstinately  constipated. 
Tnere  -/.as  profuse  leucorrlioea,  tlio  cervix  red  and  tdoerated, 
the  03  everted.  .She  could  walk  a  mile,  ljut  it  was  followed 
by  trreat  nnea.siness,  e.xhau.stion,  and  a  nearly  slee])less 
night.  Had  Huffered  from  severe  and  often-re]jcatctl  head- 
ach'.s,  -,^hii-li  laid  lier  pro.strato  for  twenty-four  liours. 
The  exrrernitif.^  cold  during  tlie  day  and  burning  during 
'  .e  ni:.dit.  J[a,d  been  in  tiie  habit  of  taking  strong  aperient 
Ir'''iu'  i.i.ly,  and  nearly  alw  ays  under  a  course  of  some 
.  ■dicii.al  tonic. 

llie  tn-aUnent  was  commenced  «itli  romentation  in  (lie 
.  .mini;  f,,r  an  hour,  over  tln;«liole  iibdi;nien,  followed  by 
'fpid  bath  cooled  to  *;0  .  At  noon,  a  Bit/,  bat  h  often 
'  r.nte.H,  te[>i'l  anrl  cooierj  {<,:,:,  V-a\\t..  .birini;  I  be  bust  four 
.inurcM.  and  tlu.^t  was  followed  by  the  wi't-.diri't  rubbing. 
ni;,'ht,  the  comprc.Hs  (-n  the  lower  [lart  of  the  nlnlonieii. 
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back,  aud  norincTunn.  Second  day,  applied  tlie  nitrate  of 
silver  freely  to  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  ordered  a  pnitot 
tepid  astringent  lotion  to  be  applied  three  times  a  day, 
and  a  cold  water  enema  every  morning.  ,  .  „ 

Before  the  end  of  the  week,  commenced  packing  from 
under  the  arms  to  the  ankles,  for  an  hour  before  the 
morning  bath.  Pound  tliat  she  warmed  cpuckly  in  the 
packing,  and  slept  nearly  the  whole  time  when  m  it.  Ex- 
pressed great  reluctance  to  be  taken  out  of  the  packing, 
which  she  said  aflbrded  her  the  greatest  relief  at  the  time, 
and  that  she  felt  better  all  the  day  afterwards.  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  repeated  the  application  of  the 
nitrate  :  leucorrhoja  much  diminished  and  redness  nearly 
gone.  There  being  still  some  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes. although  the  patient's  complexion  wasmuch  improved. 
I  ordered  the  lam])  bath  every  second  evening,  instead  of 
the  sitz  bath.  Always  found  herself  more  light  and 
cheerful  the  evenings  on  which  she  had  perspired  freely. 

End  of  third  week  able  to  walk,  by  resting  occasionally, 
for  two  hours  on  the  hills,  witlioutinducing  any  pain  or  un- 
easiness. Nights  good,  and  the  appetite  keen  and  regular ; 
the  bowels  beginning  to  act  without  assistance.  During  the 
first  fortnight,  had  taken  three  doses  of  castor  oil. 

The  fourth  w-eek  applied  the  nitrate,  and  found  the 
leucorrhoaa  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  that  there  was 
barely  any  trace  of  ulceration  left.  The  douche  was  now 
ordered  for  a  minute  and  a  half  at  noon,  and  to  continue  the 
packing  and  sitz  bath,  alternating  with  the  lamp  bath,  in 
the  evening;  to  continue  taking  six  or  seven  tumblers  of 
water  daily. 

The  sixth  week,  the  patient  began  to  ride  on  horseback, 
and  continued  to  take  long  rides  nearly  every  day.  during 
the  three  remaining  weeks  of  her  treatment.  Before  she 
left  Malvern  she  had  gained  eight  pounds  in  weight. 
Eeturned  home  quite  well,  and  continued  the  morning 
bath  and  a  short  walk  before  breakfast,  as  a  general  pre- 
scription. 

More  than  two  years  have  ^lassed,  and  tlierc  has  been 
no  relapse.  I  have  lately  heard  from  her  that  she  rides 
constantly  on  horseback,  and  when  threatened  with  any 
indiaposilion,  from  dining  out  too  often,  &c.,  finds  imme- 
diate relief  I'rom  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil.  followed  by  a 
Limp  bath,  or  a  few  packings.  She  conchules  her  last 
letter  l)y  stating  that  she  ucver  before  enjoyed  such  unin- 
terrupted health. 
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LErCOERHlEA.  ETC. 

I  liavo  liacl  under  my  care,  since  I  have  been  settled 

re.  a  ereat  many  cases  of  leueorrhcea,  majiy  of  them  with 
_\_ive  complications,  such  as  amenorrhoea.  dvsmeiiorrhcea, 

.  1  menorrha^ia  ;  liloodlessuess  ;  and  proloiuid  disorder 
:  tlie  liver,  stumach.  and  nervous  system.    It  has  been 

.r.  in  few  of  these  cases  that  I  have  found  much  diUlculty 
removinic  the  local  mahidy,  restoriny;  the  function  of 

-nstruation  to  a  normal  state,  and  putting  the  digestive 

-.-ans  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  the  niajorit}-  of  iliL-se 
no  local  diagnosis  was  made,  except  from  the  patient's 

■urate  description  :  trusting  to  the  remedial  operation 
local  and  general  Water  Cure  treatment,  and  local  ap- 

j2ation.=.  simple  or  medicated,  that  could  be  applied  by 
'  patit-ut.  These  cases  have  ranged  from  the  ages  of 
1  .netoen  to  forty  years.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon — bj'  a 
judicious  prescription  of  these  liydropathic  processes,  and 
the  combined  aid  of  regulated  habits,  and  the  absence  of 
di.-turl)ing  causes — the  quality  of  the  menses  has  been 
caan.'fd  from  a  poor  ami  morbid  to  a  normal  condition, 
ar;d  how  .^'jon  a  change  of  the  Huids  and  solids  for  the 
bvCter  becomf/H  Ti.>il>le  in  the  a[)pcarance  of  the  patient. 

\.vx(j)V.\:Miv.\,  wrrir  a ^^ KNoiiitnrF.A,  bloodlessxf.ss,  and 
I .N  r v.S'.v.  iii:AUAcm,s. 

TiiiJ  L'idv.  acred  'i''>  year,",  had,  from  the  age  of  19,  been 
S'lff'.-rifi J-  frofd  intcijjc  heada'Iies.  llu,'  first  two  years 

tiicy  Irid  Ofcurred  once  a  wr-ck  or  fortnight,  hut  duriiiLC  the 
la.^r,  fvo  year,-)  had  ix-en  rifarly  constant.    Siir  was  nl'tliat 
y)eciili;ir  pa]'-n<-JH  t  lia  t  indiciitci  an  i)n[i<)Vi'risli('rl  st  a  I  e  ijf  t  lie 
i.ood.  hiif,  the  figure  v.  ;is  rMiind,  and  slic  ilid  not  appear  to 
I  vfl"<t  rrim-h  fl'--h.  Th":  iiioni  hly  jicriori  hail  hivn  uncertain 
■  r  a  var.  but  diirirjg  nearly  I 'a  o  yi-jirs  it  liad  cnlii'ily 
'  -n.-e  f.     '1  h'Tf!  w;n  nini'h  |i-nforrhn-;i,  ncr'oiiip;iiiii'd  by 
.iHr.'h'if  ji'iiii  in  tlic  lower  p:irl  of  thi'  back.  ;ind  ni  liotli 
.  gJ.     .She  '■•([ire.med   herself  ;n  lieini^   ne;ii-lv  bluid  IVotn 
.'•pdaehfM.  riiid   that   a  short,  walk,   or  anv  r\cilenicnl, 
''r'.'c'iir  on  the   he;i(|;i.ehe   in  ;i   more  violent   ile^fei',  and 
''t'r.e;,  <,),li(;f.(l   iiff  to  (/o  to  lic(|    |or  t '.ven t  v -foil r  ll"iir<.  A 

great  variety  of  treatment  had  le  en  triecl,  under  the  e;ire 
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of  eminent  practitiouers,  and  llieir  prescripLioiis  included 
cLiaoge  of  air,  sea  batliing,  port  wine  and  animal  food 
twice  a  day,  tonics  and  purgatives,  and  a  variety  of  the 
preparations  of  iron  in  very  large  quantities.  She  said 
that  no  amelioration  had  taken  place  from  any  of  these 
remedies,  except  finding  a  httle  less  headache  for  a  few 
days  after  arriving  at  a  new  place.  The  treatment  here 
was  commenced  w'ilh  the  wet  sheet  rubbing  three  times  a 
day  ;  the  abdominal  compress  to  be  applied  from  ten  to 
twelve,  three  to  five,  and  eight  to  ten  o'clock  ;  and  to  take 
a  rubbing  foot  bath  three  times  a  day,  for  five  minutes,  in 
(^two  quarts  of  water  ;  mild  mustard  plasters  to  be  applied  1 
J  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  every  second  day  at  noon  ro  the 
(  abdomen,  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  In  a  few  days  the  sitz 
Isath  for  five  minutes,  with  active  friction,  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  at  noon,  immediately  before  the  sheet  rubbing. 
A  pint  of  astringent  lotion  to  be  apjilied  three  times  a  day. 
Hie  abdomen,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  perinfeum,  to  be 
fomented  for  an  hour  at  bed  time.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  appetite  was  much  im])roved,  but  the  headache  no 
Letter.  Tried  partial  packing,  omitting  the  extremities, 
but  found  it  premat\n'e.  She  did  not  warm  well  in  it. 
and  felt  tired  and  hysterical  during  the  daj-.  Ordered 
the  lamp  bath  at  noon,  tlio  feet  in  warm  water,  and  flannels 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  to  be  ap]ilied  to  the  abdomen  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  followed  by  a  shallow  bath  at  9.5°  for  | 
three  minutes,  and  to  be  cooled  to  60°  Fahr.,  for  three  ad- 
ditional minutes,  belbre  the  tcrminiition  of  the  balh.  This 
was  tlic  first  process  timt  aflbrded  ilecided  relief.  Por  a 
few  hours  it  nearly  suspended  the  headache,  and  Ihe 
patient  felt  warm  and  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

During  Ihe  next  month  the  shallow  bath.  ie]»d  and 
cooled  to  GO',  was  prescribed  before  breakfast;  the  lamp 
bath  every  day,  sometimes  every  second  day.  at  noon  : 
the  sitz  bath  and  rubbing  sheet  in  the  evening  :  and  three 
foot  baths  daily. 

Towards  the  middle  ol'llie  sci^ond  month  a  niarked  change 
had  taken  place  in  her  npiii'arnnce  :  the  pale  clieel;  and 
lips  had  gained  a  ])eriiianent,  IVesli  colour,  and  she  had  in- 
creased six  pinnuls  in  weight.  She  could  also  walk  sulli- 
cienlly,  and  saitl  that  her  lionda.'he  was  liearabh'  in  the 
nioniini;.  ami  thai  she  was  b;irely  conscious  of  it  after  noon- 
d:'v.  'J  hc  Unu'orrluea  had  nca'riy  disaiijicared,  with  com- 
plete cessation  of  local  iiain  or  uneasiness. 
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Tho  third  mouth  the  patient  eoinmenced  the  application 
-.ho  douche  everyday  at  uoon,  for  two  minutes;  the 
!P  bath  hems  taken  instead  of  the  evening  sitz  and  rub- 
i  sheet,    ^'ear  the  end  of  the  third  month  there  was  a 
:  _Lral  appearance,  and  progress  of  the  monthly  period. 
_  •  lourth  month  it  returned  again,  and  the  patient  re- 
■ued  home  without  a  symptom  of  local  malady;  the 
lache  had  entirely  ceased,  and  she  was,  to  all  appear- 
.  e.  in  perfect  health.  She  had  gained  above  nine  pounds 
wt-i_-ht.  and  it  was  evident  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
intiry  of  good  blood — the  natural  result  of  having  betm 
■  some  time  enabled  to  digest  good  bread  and  mutton, 
h  unprovoked  and  restored  digestive  organs. 

LErCOEHH.TA.  PROLAPSrS,  HTPERTEOPnT,  AND  INDU- 
RATION  OF  TUE  CERVIX  UTERI,  ETC. 

The  patient,  a^ed  38,  had  been  married  abo^e  fifteen 
Tears.  For  a  long  period  had  been  in  a  poor  state  of  health, 
at-eudeil  with  great  debility.  Had  experienced  several 
acut-  attacks,  with  fever  and  slight  jaundice,  causing  a 
contirK.-merii  to  bed  fjr  several  weeks  with  cacli.  Two  mis- 
carna:."  s.  s!ie  iiad  reason  to  believe,  had  taken  place  at  an 
eariv  jjf-riod — when  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Since  then 
th- rnoritlily  periods  had  been  occasionally  irregular,  with 
k-'icorrha-a"  at  intervals.  The  last  tliree  years  found  it 
nea.rlv  irripos-ibh;  to  \\alk.  from  pain  and  bearing  down, 
arni  from  haTriorrhoid;d  protrusions.  ITad  been  treated 
witli  oiritmen'-i  ati'l  a  t'reat  variety  of  tonics  and  jjurgal  ives, 
arifl  a  p'.--,^ary  bad  been  u-ed  as  a  sup]>ort.  Tu  o  courses 
of  warm  aalt  water  baihs  had  been  taken,  Init  after  each 
felt  v.  cak'T.  Kt.'is  aijcl  Ki^-singen  bad  been  t  ricd  w  it  Imut 
anv  fjcfir  b'-n'-iit.  .'^ix  inontlis  bel'ure  shi'  came  hei'etlie 
pe.^iry  had  \>f'-u  r<-mov'.-i|.  and  an  extcnwd  su])])ort  sub- 
■  "ufc!.     Many  kirids  of  lotions   had  been  ])rescribi'd. 

'•■iikir/_'  arid  ■■;tfirig  had  been  given  up  fbr  nearly  two 

••ar-^  ;  evn  c;irr;a'_'e  evcpcim'  in  a  semi-recurrdient  pnsluri; 
;s  aftcri'f'  I  liili  r!i*i'_'ue  and  iincaHinesH.    A  third  ul'lhi' 

:v  '.ra-t  p:i--*  'd  in  be. I,  l,)ir.  r'-iiia i n i |er  DM  the  sola, 
f  ciiirj't  tiiat  'here   exiMti'il  greiit,  tlcrani;iTiiciit  i>i  the 

;  ^'-^tivo  i,r-jnu*:  tliere  -Aaj  pain  on  the  sliulilc-Jt  pressure 
er  tlji;     l^'i.  fit' t  be  liver  ate  I  d 'I'.ib-n  u  tii .     .'■■'iie  ciini|ilaiNei[ 

t  tr>'(M''tif  pa:ri  in  'he  rij,\\\.  'tli'HiMer.  and  acliini;  lielwceii 

'  i.e  iiioulders.    Tlie  t'liigue  was  lai'ge,  \\  lute,  and  llabby, 
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Tvitli  aciil  eructations  and  a  sense  of  sintinir.  There  was 
considerable  ]3rohipsus  and  profuse  leucorrhcea.  the  cervix 
lartje  and  indurated  ;  and  large  bremorrhoidal  excrescences 
of  lonjT  standing  also  existed. 

The  treatment  was  ns  follows  : — At  seven  commenced 
with  fomentation  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  over  the 
liver  and  stomach,  followed  by  a  brisk  wet  towel  rubbing; 
breakfast  in  bed.  Compress  on  the  abdomen  from  eleven 
to  twelve,  followed  by  four  minutes'  rubbing  in  a  warm 
shallow  bath,  water  then  reduced  to  70°,  and  rubbing  con- 
tinued a  minute,  and  the  bath  finished  by  pouring  two 
pails  of  water  at  G()°  gently  over  the  back  and  shoulders. 
jDried  well,  and  rubbed  for  ten  minutes,  lying  between 
blankets.  At  half-past  live  r.M.,  sitz  bath  six  minutes, 
tepid,  and  cooled  to  G()°  the  three  last  minutes.  A  pint  of 
chilled  water  with  alum  to  bo  a])plied  three  times  a  day, 
A  large  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil  every  second  night  at 
bed-time. 

During  the  first  week  no  variation  was  made  fi-om  this 
treatment;  large  cpuiulities  of  bde  had  been  passed;  the 
jsatu-nt  had  slept  better,  witli  si)ii'ils  and  appetite  much 
unproved.  SutTering  considerable  irritation  from  the 
hanuorrhoids.  and  likely  to  be  still  some  time  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  I  proposed  to  remove  them  with  liga- 
ture. This  was  easily  done,  and  by  ajjplying  fomentation 
and  a  compress  to  the  ]iart,  they  fell  olf  without  ijain  or 
I  incouvenieuce.  The  previous  treatment  was  continued 
without  interruption. 

After  a  fortnight  ordered  the  lamj)  bath  at  noon,  follo^ved 
by  the  shallow  bath,  as  belore.  Oiiiilled  the  fomentation 
and  substituted  the  shallow  bath,  tepid  and  cooled  to  (!0% 
lor  the  towel  rubbing. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  patient  commenced 
walkmg  .short  distances  in  the  garden,  and  at  noon  to  take 
the  ascending  douche  for  a  miiuile.  The  l.-imp  bath  was 
ordered  every  second  evening,  and  sitz  balli  five  minutes 

bedtime.  At  the  end  of  live  ^^eeks  she  could  ^^:llk  for 
an  hour  at  a  I, me.  with  ,s|,„rt  int,M-vals  of  n-sl  :  a  little  of 
f  H-  prolapsus  was  still  remaining,  but  the  leueorrluea  bad 
changed  in  chararler.  with  very  little  of  it  in  ,p,antitv. 
^-AluH,  nnprovc'd  m  nppearanee.  and  said  she  e'uld  eat 

Tbe  treatuumt,  was  continued  in  a  less  reunlar  manner 
loi  a  little  more  than  two  mouths  longer,  and  ^;^■led  from 
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le  to  time  as  she  projjressed.  The  general  douche  bath 
;  prescribed  to  be  takea  every  day  at  noon  during  the 

.^it  six  weeks,  and  the  local  ascendmg  douche  bath  changed 
(  to  the  evening ;  the  lamp  bath  to  be  occasionally  taken 

'  :"ire  the  morning  bath.  For  more  than  six  weeks  the 
::ent  had  walked  for  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and 
;  .  re  and  after  the  noon-day  and  evening  bath.  The  gene- 
iiealuli  at  the  end  of  this  time  was  good,  and  she  said 

that  she  felt  no  local  inconvenience  whatever. 


AilENOEEHtX.i,  BLOODLESSXESS,  AND  LETJCOKI!n(EA. 

Thi?  patient,  aged  2L  years,  was  tall  and  remarkably 
well  for:aed,  and,  although  ranch  reduced  in  size  during 
the  la.n  two  years,  had  retained  sufficient  adipose  and 
muscular  substance  not  to  appear  at  all  wasted.    She  had 
suffered  fur  nearly  three  yeSiX^  with  complete  suppression 
of  tlie  monthly  period.    The  surface  was  pale  and  of  a 
peculiarly  waxy  appearance,  and  the  cars  and  nose  as  if 
they  had  been  modelled  in  wax.    The  tongue  was  w  hite 
and  bloodlc.-js,  the  pidse  quick,  small,  and  feeble  ;  appetite 
capric!ou.s,  witii  much  distress  and  oppression  after  eating, 
i  fr-^fjueut  acid  eructations.    Any  sudden  exertion  pro- 
••-•d  violent  palpitation  of  tlie  heart;  she  had  frequent 
.tine;  fits,  and  nearly  every  week  attacks  of  intense 
iralgia  over  and  under  the  left  03'e,  often  extending  to 
■  teeth  on  lliat  side;  these  attacks  lasted  until  she  had 
•'■'(■d  a  nii.'ht  in  bed.    There  was  leucorrha'a,  increasing 
i  dirninisiiirig  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  and  pain  in 
;  iirfiail  of  tin;  back  after  tlie  least  walking. 
Ihe  fii.ir.ory  of  tlie  case  was  as  follows: — IFail  been 
Tv,orked  al  school  uji  to  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  al  liftcen 
1  bf-corne  regular.    The  tie-douhjureux  came  on  during 
■•  la,-tt  year  of  her  studies,  anrl  luitl  been  preceded  by 
aeks  of  indig'Htion,  wliicli  were  fbllowed  by  violent  and 
fitiriu-'-d  V'>riiit ing.    I'Voin   nineteen  to  twenly-one  the 
"Ofls  harl  betroriiC  frer|iie(itly  irregular  ;  and  al  tncnty- 
:  had  eease'l  altogether,  '.sithoul  any  ostensible  cmuso. 

had  been  under  regular  treatment,  durini,'  lh<'  (irst 
T  of   the  suppression,  leeches    had   br-eii   IVi'(| ui-nl  ly 
;'lif'd,  and  ^he  liad  been  twici^  largely  Meil  from  the 
at  intervals  of  five  weeks.    Alter  the  last  bleeiling 
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•(vas  nearly  blind  for  four  months.  Had  taken  a  creat 
variety  of'inedieines  in  lari;e  quantities,  and  iron  mixtures  ■ 
every  "day  for  four  montlis  at  a  time.  Port  wine  and  animal 
food  twice  a-day  had  been  prescribed,  and  tried  until  she 
had  more  frequent  attacks  of  severe  sick  headache,  which 
she  attributed  to  this  diet.  Galvanism  and  warm  salt- 
water baths  had  been  ordered  on  two  occasions,  but  they 
were  not  followed  by  any  amendment.  Had  been  to 
Loudon,  Leamington,  and  Paris  for  advice  ;  had  felt 
better  from  the  neuralgia  for  a  few  weeks  at  Leamington,  . 
but  it  returned  at  intervals  the  same  as  before,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  she  continued  there  under  medi- 
cation. 

Trealmoil. — In  this  case  there  was  so  great  a  deficiency 
of  circulating  finid  iu  quantity,  but  more  particularly  in 
quality,  the  condition  so  deteriorated,  and  vitality  at  com- 
paratively so  low  an  ebb,  that  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
mence tlie  treatment  by  such  gentle  measures  as  would 
be  borne  with  benefit.  The  patient  dreaded  cold  water. 
The  first  prescription  was  rubbing  with  wet  towels  moruiug 
and  evening,  the  patient  taking  one  for  the  face,  chest,  and 
abdomen,  and  the  bath  attendant  using  the  otlier  briskly" 
over  the  back  and  low  er  extremities.  This  was  preceded, 
by  the  palient,  whilst  lying  between  blankets,  being  gently 
rubbed  all  over,  for  a  quarler  of  an  hour,  with  a  soft  hair 
glove,  by  the  maid.  The  next-  jn'ocess,  at  noon,  was  active 
rubbing  of  the  lower  ])art  of  the  back  in  a  shallow  sitz 
bath,  at  100°,  for  four  minutes,  then  to  add  cold  water  to 
05°,  and  continue  tiie  rubbing  for  an  additional  four 
minutes.  A  cohl  rubliing  fool  balli,  taken  jn  two  quarts 
of  ^ater,  for  four  minules.  half  an  hour  before  1he  noon- 
day and  evening  bath.  A  compress,  well  protected  with 
llaunel  four  tinies  doubled,  1"  be  worn  on  the  abdomen 
from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  fi-oni  lialfqjast  llircc  10 
half-past  live.  T"  drink  live  or  six  lundilers  of  wat^r 
during  the  ilay,  the  third  of  a  tumbler-full  at  a  tinu-.  To 
apply  a  pint  of  astringent  lolion  at  bed-time,  and  before 
the  morning  process. 

Al'ter  a  week  of  this  trcaluund.  Ilu>  shallow  bath,  warm, 
and  cooled  (o  OO",  was  taken  belbre  lircakfast,  and  a  wet- 
sheet  rubbing  after  I  he  noon-da v  sit /.  balh  :  the  same  hem,!! 
repealed  in  ilie  cvcnini:.  A  table-spoonful  of  while  mus- 
lard-seed  to  be  taken  lliree  limes  a-day,  after  each  menl 
and  continued  for  a  wc(>k. 
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^  At  the  end  of  second  week  tried  the  lamp  bath  at  noon, 
bllow-ed  by  a  warm  bath  cooled  to  60°,  and  found 
-hat  she  perspired  easily,  and  felt,  for  several  liours  after 
:he  bath,  warm  and  exhilarated.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
•epeated  every  second  day,  and  the  morning  and  evening 
oaths,  kc,  to  be  continued. 

The  third  week  all  the  processes  of  digestion  were  greatly 
unproved,  the  tongue  and  skin  becoming  more  healthy  in 
ioloar,  the  feet  always  warm,  and  a  good  appetite  recurring 
■  hree  times  a-day.  I  now  ordered  the  ascending  douche, 
o  be  taken  for  a  minute  after  a  walk,  and  an  hour  before 
MB  noon-day  bath  ;  it  was  followed  by  strong  reaction, 

continued  everv  day  at  the  same  hour. 
.  ^''^  '^''"^1  '^^^  tiie  seventh  week,  symptoms  were 

elt  of  being  unwel),  great  pain  was  felt  in  the  lower  part 
■t  tije  back,  with  attacks  of  shivering  and  vomiting.  Hot 
omentation  was  applied  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  three  times 
-day,  to  the  abdomc-n,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  peri- 

The  patient  was  still  in  bod  and  ailing,  when  I  ordered 
he  lamp  bath  to  be  taken  at  noon  ;  this  seemed  to  increase 
he  pain,  hut  during  tlie  night  the  menses  appeared,  and 
ontinued  for  nearly  two  days.  In  a  few  days  nearly  the 
oroier  treatment  wa.^  resumed  and  continued  for  another 
nouth  ;  the  patient  was  improving  daily  in  strength  and 
olour,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  period  came  on 
aturally,  with  verj-  little  pain  or  indis[iosition,  and  con- 
•nned  nearly  four  days.  (Jlrfumstances  obliged  her  to 
etarn  horn'-  before  the  termination  of  the  next  month. 

Th?  =1, allow  hath,  followed  by  a  walk  before  break  fast, 
nd  a  sitz  bath  for  t'-n  minutes,  an  hour  before  dinner  and 
?a-tirnf,  -.r*  re  prescrib»-d  to  be  continued  at  home.  I 
ec€iv(-fl  from  time  to  time  S"v<Tal  sat isfnctcry  letters,  (o 
*y  tnnt  ^he  was  going  on  well,  and  fei  luig  in  every  way  a 
teady  improvement. 


TUMorr:  of  tiif  rif![;A«T. 

A  lady,  agpri  about  .'lO  years,  married,  but  had  Ti'-ver 
een  prfvnant.  fame  herew'ith  a  Inmonr  In  tl.c  riijiit  lircast 
^hich  rr,iised  Ikt  i;reat  -li^trrs.^  ol  mind  ami  body.  li  was 
ootit  thesize  offhe  largest  kind  of  njilnul.  suid  fVlt  ns  liar  I 
>  tnc  touch.    Tiie  surrounding  parts  were  swollen,  very 
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tender,  and  harder  than  natural,  Tvliicli  made  the  tumoii 
seem  mnch  larger  than  I  have  mentioned.  The  glands  i 
the  arm-pit  were  painful  on  the  least  movement  or  prcssun 
bnt  only  just  percejitibly  enlarged.  This  tumour  li;i 
existed  for  above  two  years,  but  during  the  last  eighteei 
months  had  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  was"  dail 
becoming  more  painful.  It  had  been  frequently  leeched 
and  poulticed;  a  great  variety  of  liniments  had  beci 
ruhhi-d  on  the  part,  and  there  had  been  an  application  o 
iodine,  diligently  used  for  several  mouths  coutinnouslx 
b\[t  without  the  least  amelioration  ;  it  had  caused,  on  tl 
contrary,  more  heat,  pain,  and  swelling. 

The  patient  had  come  from  London,  where  she  had  be, 
some  time,  having  gone  there  to  consult  Sir  B.  Brodieai 
auothcr  celebrated  surgeon.  She  hoped  to  have  had  ; 
operation  performed  for  its  removal,  but  her  wishes  wc 
negatived. 

The  patient  appeared  sufficiently  robust,  but  said  th^i 
for  eight  or  ten  years  had  been  in  very  bad  heallh,  ani 
,durmg  that  time  had  taken  an  immense   quantity  • 
medifiine;  her  prescriptions  were  purgatives,  tonics,  all 
ratives,  stimulants,  and  opiates,  in  nearly  every  form 
which  they  are  ordinarily  given.    I  found  great  derauc 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  she  had  no  ap]ictitc,  and  f< 
distressed  and  flushed  ai'ter  eating  the  smallest  quautit\ 
had  constant  lieartlniru  and  headaches,  and  the  bowi 
never  relieved  without  a  strong  dose  of  medicine  :  (I 
tongue  was  enlarged,  thickly  coated,  and  red  at  the  tip  ai. 
edges  :  the  skin  yellow,  rough,  and  jiarched. 

The  Ireatnieiit  was  commenced  with  fomcntntion  for  :v 
lioiir  and  a  half  at  night  and  morning  on  the  aflected  p;n 
and  a  compress,  well  protected,  to  be  kept  conslani 
apiilied  over  the  whole  of  the  right  breast ;  a  warm  bat 
cool(>d  to  (10°,  and  a  rubbing-sheet  at  noon  and  in  tl 
evening;  no  annual  food.  In  a  few  days  she  express, 
considerable  relief,  particularly  in  moving  the  arm.  an 
trom  tenderness  in  the  armjiits,  and  said  that  the  tumoin 
engaged  less  of  her  altenlion. 

At  the  end  of  the  Ih-st  week,  the  patient  commenced  tin 
sheet-packing  every  morning  for  an  hour,  followed  by 
tepid  bath,  cooled       the  natural  temperature;  at  uo'or 
five  minutes'  sitz  bath,  and  a  wet-sheet  rubbing  after  i! 
on  allernate  days  at  noon  the  laiii]i  bath,  and  every  evenii.;. 
hvc  minutes'  sitz  and  rubbing-sheet. 
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At  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  patient  was  evidently 
roving  in  health,  and  in  much  better  spirits  ;  and, 
,  ^der  the  compress  all  over  the  breast,  a  red  rash  bejjan 
:o  appear,  exuding  freely  a  yellow  glutinous  matter,  which 
stained  the  compress.  The  tumour  was  of  the  same  size, 
□nt  much  less  tender  to  the  touch.  Much  the  same  treat- 
ment was  continued  for  the  nest  three  weeks,  with  the 
Mdition.  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  of  the  douche 
oath,  for  a  minute  and  a  half  at  noon  ;  the  lamp  bath  being 
■Tansfcrred  to  five  and  a  half,  p.m.  The  eruption  went  on 
iicreasingall  this  time,  until  it  was  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and 
■iiacharging  large  quantities  of  sticky  yellow  matter.  The 
■Jraption  caused  intense  itching,  but  not  the  slightest  pain. 

Ahttle  over  three  weeks'  continuance,  the  discharge  and 
•ruption  began  to  decline  ;  the  tumour  no  longer  gave 
my  pain  on  pressure,  and  had  evidently  become  softer; 
he  patient  declaring  it  was  much  smaller,  but  this  arose 
rom  the  diminished  congestion  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  treatment  v.  a.3  continued,  and  at  a  httlc  over  tlie 
)enod  of  two  months  the  tumour  was  as  soft  as  an 
•Tdinary  mammary  gland,  painless,  and  a  third  reduced 
1  Size.  The  patient  was  in  excellent  health,  and  I  advised 
>er  to  cease  from  all  treatment,  e.xcept  the  mornin<r  bath 
nd  the  compress.  She  returned  homo,  and  has  since 
mtt';n  several  times,  stating  that  she  continued  to  enjoy 
^xeellent  nealth,  and  m  a  letter  written  nearly  a  year  al  ter 
he  had  left  Malvern,  observes  that  the  remains  of  tho 
JUnour  were  soft  and  barely  to  be  felt. 


STERII.rTV,  ETC. 


Ui.ms  i.s  one  of  several  well-marked  cases  of  a  siinihir 
ind^  that  I  have  had  under  my  care,  which,  within  (he 
HOTt  period  ot  a  few  months  after  having  cea.scd  from  active 
-•ater-ciire  treatment,  have  been  altende.l  by  the  sumo 
■fsnlt.  \\  hen  on  the  Continent,  f  heard  of  many  reniark- 
m  cases  of  the  same  kind,  and  wa.s  introduced  to  several 
atier.ts  who  had  m<'t  with  the  same  rbsirr^d  .«i,cces-^ 
tiese  results  will  be  of  easy  exj-lanation  to  those  eminent 
oconcheurs  and  physiologists  who  r.'gard  ihr  iitrrin.- 
fystem  as  a  sympathetic  p»rl  of  the  hiiimjn  body,  and 
in  analysing  the  water-cure  process'-s,  ]icrceivi'  Iho 
'rativc  and  alterative  effects   they  must  necessarily 
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produce,  wlien  judiciouslj-  applied,  in  any  local  or  consti- 
tutional disorder.  My  limits  will  not  at  present  allow  of 
more  than  the  two  following  instances,  as  illustrations. 

DISORDER  OF  THE  UTElilNE  AND  DIGESTIVE  OEGAXS. 

A  lady,  aged  42,  the  w  ife  of  an  eminent  judge,  came  to ' 
consult  me  under  the  follow  ing  circumstances.    I  found - 
that  she  had  been  ailing  nuuiy  years, but  without  a  symjDtom 
of  having  a  family.    Although  her  appearance — being  tall 
and  still  rather  stout — did  not  indicate  weakness,  she: 
nevertheless  complained  of  great  debility,  of  frequent . 
attacks  nearly  approaching  a  state  of  actual  fainting,  and 
of  being  exhausted  by  the  least  exertion.    There  was; 
nearly  constant  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  she ( 
said  that  the  lower  extremities  up  to  the  knees,  almost 
always  felt  to  her  as  cold  as  Duarble.    Severe  headaches : 
were  also  frequent. 

I  observed  that  the  face  was  much  more  red  and  con- 
gested than  natural;  it  was  covered  with  an  eruption  of 
'  pimples,  and  after  eating  or  any  excitement  it  flushed  to  a. 
painful  degree.  The  tongue  was  large  and  coated,  the: 
papilla?  red  and  protruding  through  the  white  surface  ;  the  ^ 
liver  congested,  and  the  stomach  extremel}'  irritable.  The  ^ 
periods  were  painful,  but  not  irregular,  and  long-standing, 
leucorrho'a  existed,  although  not  in  its  extreme  degree. 
She  had  taken  a  great  variety  of  medicine  for  many  years,- 
and  was  related  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  .! 
practitioners  of  the  day. 

The  ivcalmciii  in  this  case  was  directed  more  particularly 
to  remedying  the  profouiul  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs; ^ 
and  this  was  comparatively  soon  done  from  the  constitution 
being  naturally  strong  ;  nevertheless,  at  the  commence- 
ment the  patient  was  only  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  most- 
gentle  water-cure  treatment.  In  a  few  weeks,  however, 
the  digestive  functions  and  the  circulation  were  so  much 
improved,  that  she  said  the  diflerent  baths  and  processes 
were  looked  forward  to  more  as  the  aiireeable  events  of 
the  day  than  as  its  necessary  duties.  The  treatment  may 
be  gathered  from  the  ])reeeding  eases,  and  will  not  be 
entered  into:  sullice  it  to  say,  that  all  local  and  general 
symiiliims  bcnng  much  amended,  in  little  more  than  two 
mouths  she  returned  home,  with  instructions  to  continue; 
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3ome  of  rhe  processes,  until  I  considered  her  perfectly 
cured. 

I  received  several  letters  announcing  her  favourable 
prof,Tesi  :  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  she  wrote  to  say 
that  the  treatment  no  longer  aj^reed  with  her ;  a  state  of 
?xtreme  illness  occurred  every  morning,  and  the  digestive 
organs  were  again  very  disordered.  My  reply  direcFed  her 
coperievere.presumingit  to  beonly  premouitoryto  a  critical 
jOious  attack.  Her  next  letter  stated  that  continuhig  no 
setter,  and  not  being  near  enough  for  my  regular  advice, 
jhe  had  caven  up  the  treatment. 

Some  little  time  after  this  my  wife  received  the  pleasing 
nteUigence  that  the  illness  in  question  had  proved  a  very 
natural  one, — she  was  in  the  family  wa^r,  and  in  due  time 
-lad  a  fine  boy. 

About  a  year  after  this  event  the  judge  and  his  wife 
■>rou2;ht  their  "little  water-cure  boy,"' as  ithey  called  him, 
0  ilalvern  on  purpose  to  sliow'Iiim  to  me ;  and  he  cer- 
ainlv  vaa  as  line  a  child  as  cotdd  be  seen, 

DISOEDEE  OF  THE  UTEEI.NE  .i..\D  DIGESTIVE  OEGANS. 

The  following  case  is  sulTiciently  well  marked,  and  I 
note  it  from  memory.  It  was  that  of  a  lady,  about  thirty- 
oar  years  of  age,  who  Iiad  been  married  many  years,  but 
ad  never  been  in  the  fainiiy'-way.  She  came  under  my 
are  for  dyspepsia,  debility,  and  a  remarkable  condition  of 
he  cutaneous  surface  ;  but  I  found  that  there  was  in  addi- 
lon  constantly  more  or  leas  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
ndatita  loxer  portion  ;  tliere  was  also  leucorrlicea,  ]iaiurul 
fien.<itrriation,  and  intense  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous 
lembrane.  particularly  at  its  commencement,  amounting 
>  very  acute  pain  on  the  sliglilest  prt-ssiire.  She  had  con- 
□ited  .Sir  James  (Jlark,  and  oth'-r  cmiMent  jji-actiLioiicrs, 
''fore  coming  to  .Malvern. 

e  patient  remained  here  iirider  Water  Cure  Irealmenfc 
'  believe,  three  occasions  of  six  or  eiulit  weeks  each, 
"ning  home  in  tlie  intervals,  and  crmlinuifjg  mof(^  nr 
-egularly  the  morning  bath,  or  such  of  (lie  procrsses 
'1  advised,  which  mi(;lit  be  found  cotivenieiil.  ( 'im- 
'ablc  improvement  of  the  gerjeral  lienllh,  skin,  and 
symptoms,  frdhiwed  e.Tch  essay  of  the  Water  Cure. 
■  r  some  time  I  lost  sitjlit  of  the  palien'.  Jind  had  not 
1  how  she  was  progressing,  when  I  received  a  jnyoua 
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letter  from  lier  Imsbaud — wlio  wns  a  particular  friend  of 
Mr.  Hoflner,  a  gentleman  well  known  here  and  liifibly 
esteemed — statiuc;,  that  after  his  wife  had  been  at  home 
a  few  months  from  her  last  course  of  water  curing,  she 
became  in  the  family-way,  and  that  with  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments he  had  to  announce  that  she  bad  been  safely 
'  delivered  of  a  remarkably  fine  child. 


The  following  is  a  satisfactory  report,  in  a  letter  from 
the  mother  of  the  patient,  regarding  the  progress  of  aa 
interesting  case,  given  at  p.  xciv  : — 

"  Stamford  Hill,  Dec.  31st,  1856. 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Wilson, 

"T  do  not  think  I  could  give  you  a  better  greeting  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  year,  nor  one  that  will  gratify  you 
more,  than  the  united  grateful  acknowledgments  of  both 
my  husband  and  myself,  for  the  happy  result  your  adrai- 
raljle  treatment  has,  with  God's  blessing,  cfl'ected  in  the 
health  of  our  beloved  daughter.  The  change  in  her  is 
most  wonderful,  and  the  improvement  continues  without 
a  sign  of  retrogression  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  each  day  comes 
round,  I  perceive  a  renewal  of  natural  energy,  and  a  return 
to  the  old  former  self  and  interests.  After  attending  the 
communion  service  in  our  church  last  Snndaj',  she  called 
at  her  own  house,  and  walked  round  the  garden,  wliich  for 
fully  two  years  she  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  ;  and 
this  without  any  after  feeling  of  fatigue  or  inconvenience, 
sleeping  well,  and  rising  next  morning  fresh  and  in  good 
spirits  ;  she  walks  every  day  with  enjoyment  and  quickened 
appetite,  &c. 

"Most  truly  and  sinccrclv  yours, 

P.!S.  As  you  object  to  insert  the  initials  of  the  many 
eminent  doctors  who  attended  our  daughter,  lu-ay  refer  to 
US  any  one  interested  in,  or  wi.^hijig  (o  substantiate  the 
facts.  l\ly  husband's  initials  are  A.  K..  and  he  is  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  MidiUesex. 
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THE  MALADIES  OF  CHILDBEN. 

:Mv  intention  being  to  devote  my  earliest  leisure  to  tlie 
mpletion  of  a  practical  treatise  on  tlie  acute  and  chronic 
-eases  ot  women  and  children,  and  their  treatment  by 
.  ■  U  ater-Cure  processes,  and  other  approved  remedies— 
vork  alread\-  commenced— it  was  not  until  the  present 
.;-Lme  was  prmted,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  that 

■  as  mduced  to  insert  a  few  uterine  cases. 

The  following  letter  has  been  the  cause  of  my  intro- 
-  :mg  a  few  brief  and  cursory  observations  on  the  treat- 
at  01  children ;  and  in  according  with  great  willin.ouess 

■  request  the  letter  contains,  I  may  remark  that  in  the 
sent  progressive  stage  of  the  Water  Cure,  such  a  letter 
not  without  its  value,  in  advancing  a  spirit  of  inquiry 

■  the  simple,  rational,  and  successful  treatment  i^t 
advocates. 

The  letter  in  question  is  from  a  gentleman  well  known 
m  his  county,  Mr.  Archer,  of  Trelaske,  Cornwall,  a  ma- 
.  gutrate  and  a  man  of  education  and  fortune.— &'e  p.  cxxi. 

I  rnrjHt  commence  by  stating  that  there  are  iwo  domcsiio 
remed.r:.,  „f  the  fjreale.d  rohu:,  one  but  little  used  and 
understood,  and  the  otiier  all  but  urdnjon-n  to  those  wlio 
have  the  treatment  and  bringing  up  of  children.  Yet  there 
are  no  other  remedies  that  can  be  relied  upon  with  so 
much  c;Ttainty  in  arresting  or  mitigating  to  a  great 
degree,  m  the  safe.st  and  .speediest  manner,  the  most  fre- 
qnent  and  dangerou.-t  .symptoms  in  the  acute  attacks  to 
•whieli  they  arc  so  iialde. 
_  The^e  rfm"die.H  are  fomentation,  and  (hi'  linc^n  body  prml- 
ticei,  or  different  modes  .,1  '*p^/^iiig."  The  l.cst  n'l.i.h.  of 
nsmg  thesr;  rfmer|i<M,  anrl  \\\i'-Tnfr7n,<il>  r.rilicir  ojieniti./n, 
■will  he  fotind  eA;,iained  fiirtlier  on  in  (lie  J'rorr.sxr.'i  of  II,]. 

L^'ng  and  amplf  '•xp'Ti'^nce  of  cv-Ty  kind  of  (n-altnent. 
vanntfd  or  aj,provfd,  lias  giv.-n  mr  gor.rl   ground  for 
placing  thf=,f.  simple  remefli<'s  at  the  ||.-;id  of  nil  filli.Tx  In 
tffalrnentof  the  aciire  ntt.-irks  of  cliildrcn.  wlirre  llier-.. 
local  r,r  fonatitntional  irrifntion,  n  hf.t  or  CcviTisli  skin, 
id  symptoms.  'ii^ord'T— inlhinimnlory  op  r.fhrrwHi  —  of 
Stomach  and   bowels,  convulsions,  r.r  inllaniniiitory 
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action  threatenins;,  or  going  on  in  anj'  part,  in  short,  in 
those  conditions  that  so'frequeutl^y  threaten  the  existence, 
and  so  often  cut  short  the  life  of  these  tender  creatures. 

These  remedies  also  possess  great  collateral  advantages, 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  they  are  always  in  the  house, 
and  within  easy  reach  ;  they  are  all  but  innocuous  in  the 
rudest  and  least  instructed  hands  ;  their  remedial  operation 
is  prompt  in  the  relief  they  bring,  and  this  is  sulliciently 
evident  to  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  most  obtuse 
or  untaught  observer  ;  aud  not  amongst  the  least  of  their 
advantages  is  their  compatibility,  and  the  great  aid  they 
aflord  to  the  operation  of  any  other  approved  remedy  that 
may  be  found  necessary  to  be  ])reseribed  ;  they  also  possess 
the  quality  of  counteracting  the  eflecls  of  any  medicine  or 
prescription  the  action  of  which  has  been  or  may  prove  per- 
nicious. Nor  with  such  remedies  as  these  I  am  discussing 
can  there  be  any  anxious  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  prac- 
titioner— when  the  emergency  is  great  aud  the  symptoms 
running  a  fatal  course— lest  the  remedy  on  which  he  relies 
be  adulterated,  imperfectly  compounded,  or  by  some  pecu- 
liarity of  the  ])atieut's  constitution,  or  other  causes,  may 
prove  ii/ierlij  hicrt. 

Whether  the  medicine  ]nTscribed  be  castor  oil  or  calomel, 
croton  oil  orscammony,  rhubarb  and  majjnesia  or  mercury 
and  chalk,  antinionial  doses  or  Dover's  powders,  febrifuge 
mixtures  or  saline  draughts,  the  minute  sugar  globule  with 
its  infinitesimal  ingredient  of  aconite,  belladonna,  pidsa- 
tiUa,  DUX  vomica,  merourius,  arsenicum,  or  chamomilla, 
&c.,  or  Homojopalhic  medicine  in  an  appreciable  dose. — it 
must  be  sufficiently  evident  to  the  intelligent  parent  as 
well  as  the  medical  practitioner,  that  any  remedial  a)ipli- 
auces,  the  operation  of  which  cau  be  shown  directly  io 
reduce  fever  and  inllanuiuitiou,  must  leave  the  system  in  a 
more  favourable  couditiou  to  be  acted  u])on  by  any  of  the 
medicines  I  have  mentioned,  or  that  might  be  ]n'efcril)ed. 
Fever  aud  inllanimalion  interfere  with  the  lU'tion  of  all 
medicines  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  find  tlicir  operation  susjicnded  or  diverted  by 
)iassiou  or  intense  auxiely.  The  nieans  tiierefore  that 
most  safely  and  readily  riunove  all  (lie  symptoms  of  in- 
Ihininiation  and  fever,  at  once  strike  attlieroot  of  the  evil, 
and  \.\wfoii.t  miiloritiii ,  whatever  that  may  be,  which  accom- 
panied, preceded,  or  caused  the  acute  attack,  is  shorn  of 
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i'dose  morbid  phenomena  that  more  directly  threatened 
the  extinction  of  life. 

And  here  Ishoidd  not  omit  to  mention  another  amongst 
the  advantages  possessed  b}'  fomentation  and  packing,'  in 
reducing  fever  and  inflammation,  viz.,  that  however  prompt 
and  effective  they  may  prove  in  this  operation,  they  leave 
behind  none  of  the  debility,  constitutional  derangement, 
and  organic  deterioration  that  so  often  follow  mercury  or 
antimony,  bleeding,  blistering,  and  other  remedies  of  the 
same  character.  It  is  so  far  otherwise,  that  it  ^ill  be 
found  as  a  general  rule  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that 
after  any  acute  attack  !Jias  been  subdued  by  the  Water- 
Cure  processes,  there  is  not  only  a  short  convalescence 
and  little  or  no  debdity,  but  often,  in  addition,  an  im- 
proved state  of  the  constitution  and  an  amelioration  of 
anv  chronic  disease  that  may  be  present. 

It  remains  for  me  to  explain  that  after  the  different 
kinds  of  packing,  and  frequently  after  fomentation,  a  bath 
or  sorne  form  of^  ablution  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a  necessary 
sequence  to  complete  the  operation.  Kevertheless,  there 
are  some  cases  in  which,  from  extreme  delicacy,  or  from 
the  fomentation  or  packing  having  alone  produced  the 
effec-t  desired,  the  patient  is  left  to  rest  or  sleep  undisturbed. 

And  here  I  must  direct  particular  attention  to  two  points 
in  practice  of  great  importance,  as  yet  unwritten  and  hardly 
known.    1.  I'fiat  a  child  Ijihwritifj  under  any  anUc  .sj/rirp- 
tomn  sthovJA  seldom  he  taken  out  ufa  v:arm  hulk  wil/ioul  first 
cooUnfj  )'  doiirn  (o  an  ap'propriale  lemperalure.  2.  Nur  when 
a.  child,  in  liit,ijii.ri ii'j  under  any  irriiiilion  (ir  ucule sijmphims 
''mid.  it  he  put  at  once  in  a  cool,  miudi  Ic.s.i  a  cold  hiil/i. 
■  ae  rcmark-s  which  follow  partly  explain  tliese  ])roj)ositions. 
After  fomentation  or  packing  in  hmcIi  cases  as  J  have 
I'licatf'd.  the  patient  is  warm,  and  fliis  wari;itli  slmnld  ho 
■•"olonged  anfi  incremted,  for  a.  few  ininule.s  in  a  biifh  some 
:  grcs  above  tlie  bodily  heat;  when  this  is  dune,  llio 
.ith  shfiiild  he  gradually  cooled  down,  by  addinir  cnld 
'•Iter,  to  the  fi'iint  require'].     I'y  'his  r'Srifntial  iniKiilica- 
on,  I  always  find  that  grcnt  ri'lrf^lmicnl  is  cxpiTicnrcd, 
'  ithout  any  ^hock  to  the  nerves,  nnri         HiilHet|iicMl  rc- 
'  tion       not  followed   liy  any    f'everi-i|i   lenileniy  ;  the 
'il.se  beei-.rnes  soft  and  lem  frequenl,  ntid  the  i'ireidat;'iii 
nroiigfioiit  the  system  is  eqMalizefi.     I!y  thus  quieting 
no  nervous  centres  and  causing  the  due  contraction  of  tlio 
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capillary,  or  hair-like  vessels  tlirougliout  tlie  system,  fever 
and  inirammatory  action,  and  any  convulsive  or  spasmodic 
condition  are  allayed,  the  sedative  effect  is  complete,  and  the 
process  is  generally  followed  by  a  prolonged  and  tranquil 
sleep.  When  perspiration  breaks  out,  or  a  tendency  to  it 
is  shown  during  this  repose,  nature  unaided  will  do  the 
rest;  little  more  is  left  for  the  practitioner  than  to  direct 
vrith  care  a  simple  treatment  and  a  speedy  convalescence. 

I  may  here  adduce  as  an  illustration,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  children  put  into  a  warm  or  hot  bath  ^vhcn 
attacked  with  convulsions.  This  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
prescriptions  expected  in  such  a  case  by  the  parent,  and  it 
is  frequently  resorted  to  even  before  advice  can  be  obtained. 
I  have  often  seen  this  application  increase  the  severity  of 
all  the  symptoms,  the  couvidsions  continuing  in  the  bath, 
and  becoming  more  intense  -when  the  child  has  been  taken 
out  of  it.  By  this  proceeding  the  rapidity  of  the  circula- 
tion has  been  increased,  without  allaying  any  irritation  or 
congestion  of  tlie  brain  or  nervous  centres  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, these  have  evidently  been  aggravated.  I  liave  seen 
the  warm  or  hot  bath  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time 
with  the  like  result,  until  natm-e,  exhausted  with  the  con- 
test, has  given  up  the  struggle,  and  a  fatal  termination  has 
ended  the  troubles  of  the  little  one. 

When,  however,  the  packing  precedes  the  warm  bath, 
cooled  down  ;  or  even  when  the  latter  is  used  alone,  and 
sutTiciently  frolomicd,  with  riihbiiig.  at  the  reduced  tem- 
perature, the  painful  scene  I  have  described  is  altogether 
cluniged,  and  tlie  happy' eflects  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  resulting  from  these  processes  are  obtained. 

It  will  be  perceived,  with  but  little  rellection,  by  the 
physiological  practitioner,  in  how  great  a  variety  of  dan- 
gerous conditions  of  disease  these  jn-occsses  may  be  pre- 
scribed, with  the  most  important  curative  results. 

Although  the  opinions  I  have  advanced  are  based  ou 
true  physiological  and  pathological  principles,  which  may 
be  so  easily  tested,  still  il  may  be  usefid  to  adduce  a  few 
additional  liu-ts  in  illustration,  for  ray  non-iu'ofcssional 
readers.  The  only  eases  of  children  1  have  already  given 
in  these  pages,  are  thos(!  of  the  Princess  Sapieha's  little 
girl,  p.  55  —  Lord  Downe's  little  boy,  p.  57 — and  Mr. 
lieale  "Browne's  little  boy.  p.  SO, — although  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  that  L  have  been  here.  I  have  had  a  variety 
ol  interesting  eases  of  chronic  and  acute  disease  in  children. 
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CROUP. 

The  following  ease  is  adduced  to  demoustrate  the  efTeetof 
the  simplest  treatment,  as  vreW  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
maladv  being  generally  known  and  easily  comprehended. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1855, 1  was  sent  for  in  a  hurry  to 
see  Captain  .Sewell's  little  girl,  aged  four  years ;  the 
Captain  was  at  the  time  under  the  care  of  another  medical 
man  here,  and  he  and  his  wife — who  was  my  patient — had 
been  from  home ;  on  their  return  they  found  the  little  one 
suffl-ring  under  a  severe  attack  of  croup.  All  the  usual 
svmptoms  were  present,  and  indicated  that  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  was  in  rapid  pro- 
gress,— the  face  red,  hot,  and  turgid,  skin  hot,  pulse  hard 
and  quick,  and  the  peculiar  cough  and  crowing-like  sound 
on  inspiration  frequent. 

Fomentation  was  ordered  to  the  throat,  breast-bone,  and 
abdomen,  and  after  seeing  it  fairly  commenced,  I  went  on 
other  business,  and  returned  in  two  hours.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  symptoms  were  already  improving,  and  I 
remained  two  Ijours  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case. 
The  d'-sired  effect  was  so  far  advanced,  that  otiier  reme- 
dies I  had  in  contemplation  were  suspended,  and  I  expected 
would  be  entirely  snpcrscdcd.  Before  leaving,  I  ordered 
the  fomentation  to  be  repeated  during  tlie  niglit  and  again 
early  in  the  morning;  aftor  tlie  latter,  to  give  a  warm 
bath,  gradually  coolerl  to  'w',  and  to  ml)  the  child  well  for 
fhrcf  or  four  rniniitfs  in  the  warm  water,  and  (hrce  minutes 
in  the  '.rater  when  lowered  in  te!np<'ral.ure.  The  next  day 
I  found  that  all  the  symptoms  had  subsided,  and  only  a  little 
tone  and  rest  requirV-rl,  and  thf  third  flay  Hie  family  were 
abh-  to  ^tnrt  on  their  '.ray  to  India.  Mrs.  Sewell  was  very 
thankful  for,  and  fully  appreciaterl,  the  lesson  she  had 
learnt. 

/{rrfl^irkt.—li  vrW]  }>'•  f,bserved  that  T  place  great  reli- 
ancf;  on  f'lTnentation, ///vy;'/-/y  7,  iih  nm  i>{  ihi- 

most  valuable  Tf  r(\'-<\\''-\  we  po^sfss,  in  re(luein<4  n  vai'U'ty 
of  dangerous  inflnrnrnat'iry  eiuidilioiiH.  and  al-".  ih:it  I  ani 
anviou^  tliat  it  should  be  ^'eneraliy  known  and  iidni'ied.^ 
This  fomenting  proeea^  mu-'t  be  retrardeil  jm  h  f  j"  I iI khi  aj 
firniiirl  povlli'-'i,,  f,,llinri„fl  'inr  iitii,lh<r  in  '/"ir/r  s  i'r>'if^<:in„ , 
and  tV/m  being  ■>'<•  light  and  jiorouM,  and  emit  ting  ho  nuieh 
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■u-arm  vapour,  they  are  tlie  best  tliat  can  be  applied  in  all 
acute  conditions.  Bread  poultices  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  to  a  great  extent,  but  that  thej^  have  the  great  i 
objection  of  weight,  as  well  as  In  not  being  so  easily 
repeated  every  jive  or  ten  mhmles,  which  is  above  all  essen- 
tial, to  produce  the  desired  efl'ect. 

Whea  I  introduced  hot  and  warm  fomentation  into  the 
practice  of  the  Water  Cure,  it  was  considered  a  mistaken 
innovation  by  man}'  of  its  ]inrtisans,  who  had  only  a  limited 
knowledge  or  some  superficial  notions  of  the  "  cold-water 
cure."  This  remedial  process  is  still  but  seldom  prescribed, 
and  as  seldom  properly  applied. 


CKOUP. 

A  lady  with  her  only  surviving  child,  aged  six  years, 
came  here  on  a  visit  to  one  of  my  ])atients.  who  had  much 
reason  to  speak  highly  of  the  Water  Cure,  viz.,  Mrs. 

O  ,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  possessing  large  cotton 

mills. 

A  short  period  only  had  elapsed  since  the  lady  had  lost 
a  daughter  with  inflammation  of  the  nir-tubes.  1'lie  present 
child  was  delicate  and  sickly,  and  before  leaving  home  had 
taken  cold,  which  was  increased  by  the  journey  here. 
After  having  been  here  a  few  days,  croup  set  in  with 
violence,  and  the  mother  was  distracted,  on  the  one 
hand  by  urgent  persuasion  to  send  for  me,  being  at  the 
same  time  full  of  fear  of.  and  ])rejudices  against,  the 
Water  Cure,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Iiy  the  remembrance 
yet  fresh,  of  the  circumstances  of  Inn-  recent  loss  of  the 
other  child,  under  the  ordinary'  nu'diciiuil  treatnuuit.  In 
this  way,  before  she  could  decide,  some  precious  time  was 
lost. 

On  seeing  the  child.  I  found  tlie  usual  .symptoms;  the 
iullammation  of  the  upper  part  of  thewiiulpipeliad  advanced 
to  a,  degree  of  considei-able  danger,  h'inding  that  the  fever 
was  high  and  increa.sing,  she  was  nt  once  packed,  and  the 
throat  fomented  at  tlu>  snnie  time,  followed  by  the  usual  bath 
given  in  such  conditions.  All  ncute  symptoins  rculily  gave 
^^•:ly  liy  a  repetition  of  these  pi-ocesses.  aiul  the  child  con- 
tinued the  AVater-Curo  treatment  lor  a  few  weeks  after  her 
recovery,  to  the  great  amendment,  of  the  general  health. 
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SCAELET  FEYEE. 


This  case  comes  nearer  home.  Itwasthatof  my  only  little 
girl,  then  aged  eight  years :  a  very  precious  possession, 
as  may  be  supposed.  The  invasion  of  scarlet  fever,  in  this 
case,  was  severe,  and  grave  symptoms  followed  in  quick 
succession.  The  second  day  she  was  quite  prostrated,  the 
throat  red,  tumified,  and  already  assuming  the  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  ulceration. 

At  first  fomentation  was  applied  to  the  throat,  and 
stomach  and  bowels,  from  which  the  child  expressed  con- 
siderable relief  This  was  repeated  every  three  hours  for 
uttle  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time  to  the  abdomen,  but 
more  frequently  to  the  throat.  The  next  dav,  not  finding 
the  eruption  coming  out  favourably,  partial  packing  was 
resorted  to;  in  this  body  poultice  she  slept  for  an'hour- 
and-a-half,  and  when  it  was  removed  the  scarlet  eruption 
waii  well  out,  remained  fully  established,  and  pervaded 
the  whole  surface  in  profusion.  The  packing  was  followed 
by  a  bn.-ik  rubbing  with  a  towel  taken  out  of  tepid  water, 
^thout  disturbing  the  recumbent  posture.  In  this  con- 
aition  a  bath  was  uncailed-fur  ;  moreover,  the  child  was 
too  feeble  for  useless  exertion.  In  a  couple  of  hours  the 
throat  was  again  fomented.  By  this  simple  treatment  the 
CMe  progressed  favourably,  the  convalescence  was  remark- 
ably short  and  witliout  an  after  symptom  of  her  having  had 
acarlet  tt  vcr.    No  medicine  of  any  kind  was  given. 

Iiemr/rL--.—ln  such  cases  as  tiiis,  the  fomentation  to  the 
throat  IS  of  the  first  consequence  ;  it  affords  the  greatest 
relief  at  the  time,  and  assists,  in  no  small  degree,  in  saving 
lue  patient  from  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  lliat  accom- 
my  fni^^f^itii  disease,  and  subsequently  from  the  deafness 

■t  so  trpr|,„.ntly  follows.  The  packing  is  always  eirectivo 
m  perfer  tly  ,afe  when  the  skin  is  warm  or  hot ;  and  in 
nany  c!,^,.,,  f],f,  ,io„ri,  ns  a  sequence  is 

he  rnost  essential  serviee.  In  extremr.  ,  ases,  the  thront 
nqpT  f^'-rnented  during  the  time  the  patient  is  in  (ho 

of  tu"V        the  same  rule  ,-,p[.lie«  to  ea.-tes  of  inllammalion 

trie  arynx,  or  acute  bron-hiti.M,  ir,  „hieh  fuuienlutiou 
18  equally  effef'tive. 

A  ry,U  rompr>:,,  nhould  ti'j rer  l.r  a nnli rd  h,  f /„.  iilrrnilrd 

"''hen  I  was  at  Nice  there  was  an  epidemic  of  scarlet 
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fever.  The  English  practitioner  there  tokl  me  that,  on  an  i 
average,  eleven  were  dying  of  it  daily.  He  had  at  this  • 
time  an  only  daughter,  aged  sixteen,  highly  gifted  and  I 
accomplished;  I  explained  to  him  my  plan  of  treatment ; 
for  this  epidemic,  in  the  event  of  his  requiring  it  near  home,  , 
but  in  vain.  He  lent  me  a  deaf  ear,  and,  unhappily, . 
shortly  afterwards  his  daughter  was  attacked  and  died. 

At  this  time  my  wife  was  attacked,  and  had  .scarlet  fever  ■ 
in  its  severest  form  ; — I  treated  her  as  already  described, , 
and  she  recovered  without  any  of  the  serious  consequences  ■ 
that  so  often  follow  this  disease.  Not  a  dose  of  any  kindi 
of  medicine  did  I  administer  in  this  case, — not  even  Tjella- 
donna,  or  a  dose  of  castor  oil, — and  her  convalescence  was; 
so  rapid  as  to  elicit  remarks  of  astonishment  from  hen 
relatives,  who  had  previously  joined  us  in  Italj'^. 

Before  my  wife  was  up,  1  treated  one  of  the  nurses  of 
the  Princess  Sapieha,  in  a  similar  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  like  result. 

MEASLES. 

The  same  little  girl  whose  case  has  been  last  given,  had. 
the  measles  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Here,  again,  foiiien-: 
tation  was  of  very  gi'eat  benefit ;  it  was  applied  to  thei 
breast-bone  to  relieve  the  chest-symptoms,  and  to  the. 
abdomen,  to  bring  the  eruption  I'rcely  to  the  surface.  The 
Homoeopatliio  remedies,  aconite,  jin/sati/la,  kc.  were 
given  in  very  small  doses.  The  case  progressed  so  favour-' 
ably,  that  uo  other  means  were  found  requisite.  In  this 
disease,  under  such  circumstances,  all  baths  would  have 
been  out  of  place  ;  but  when  there  is  a  dry  burning  skin,' 
and  the  eruption  does  not  a]ipear  or  come  out  favoui-ably, 
and  the  skin  docs  not  beeome  moist  by  aid  of  fonientatiou, 
then  packing  and  a  warm  bath,  not  reduced  in  tenqieraturc 
lower  than  70°  or  75'',  must  be  used  as  the  renictly  most- 
certain  and  speedy  in  aiding  nature,  by  unictlering  the 
organic  clforts  to  cure. 

Bcnitich's. — T\w  symptoms  ami  (H'ogrcss  of  this  casff 
were  so  lavoiu-able,  that  all  really  lU'cessary  to  insiu'C  fl 
fa.vourabli"  ici'ininal ion  \\as  ennqiriscd  in  rest,  «anntb,l 
diluents,  and  llannel  jxiull icing.  iS'ev(>rt helcss  at  caclii 
stage  of  the  com]>laint  an  appropriate  medicine  was  given,! 
as  aliove  mentioned.  The  ellcets  of  these  homwopathic: 
luediciiies  ou  my  child  were  noted  by  JJr.  iStummcs. 
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In  childi-en  and  patients  living  under  "Water-Cure 
resimen  and  treatment,  minute  doses  given  on  this  system 
are  often  of  much  utility,  their  action  being  more  certain 
and  evident,  when  the  conditions  are  so  peculiarly  favour- 
able. 

Some  months  past  I  was  sent  for  to  a  favoi;rite  resort  for 
invalids  aeventy-tive  miles  distant,  for  consultation  with  a 
homceopathic  practitioner  in  large  practice.  He  stated  that 
he  had  many  cases  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  prescribe 
the  T\  ater-Cure  processes,  finding  that  without  them,  the 
cases  in  question  did  not  progress  beyond  a  limited  extent, 
short  of  what  was  required,  a:ad  obtained  easily  by  the  aicl 
of  the  remedies  mentioned. 

In  insisting  on  fomentation  and  packing,  as  the  most 
effective  and  essential  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
acute  attacks  of  children,  I  shoidd  not  omit  to  direct 
attention  to  i\ieJ(nnj)jAdh.  as  another  remedial  process  of 
great  utility.  ATfTToiJ^i  I  find  the  utility  of 'the  lamp 
bath,  more  particularly  in  their  chronic  ailments,  stiU  it  is 
of  great  vahie  at  the  commencement  of  some  of  those 
acute  attack.-!  that  are  usliered  in  by  depression,  shiverings, 
ic;  it  al.ao  acts  powerfully  in  bringing  out  a  retarded 'or 
axippressed  enaption,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  producing  free  perspiration,  wliere  there  is 
a  tendency  to  perspire  but  still  some  obstacle  to  its  frce- 
fJofm.  It  is  a  process  much  hked  by  cliildren,  and  I  can- 
not recall  P.U  irntancc  in  which  it  was  not  followed  by 
their  exprf-ssions  of  relief  and  comfort. 

I  bavt;  heard  different  opinion.?  cxjiresscd  on  the  subject 
of  the  lamp  bath,  but  on  strict  inquiry  of  many  ])alieut9 
had  corne  here  with  an  adverse  opiinon,  J  fjund  that  it 
nar]  \,<-oxi  eitlier  imperfectly  administered  or  injudiciously 
prescribed.  " 


THE  FFFRrn  op  WAT  KE-r  r  R  F,  TrtKATMK.VT  IX  f  II  1 1,1)  It  !•  N. 
\    I.F.TTKR    FROM    J'.D.  Al!'  IIKI!,   V/Ml.,  IjV    Tit  i:  I,  A  s  K  i:,' 
'  Ofi.V  Wa  l,f,. 

".\I;ilvr;rn,  Ij>y;.  27tli, 

My  'Itar  \>t.  Wil.von, 

■  Y'-i  tol.l  m'j  th-at  n.  ri':w  <:/lit.i',n  <,f  yciir  work  '.n  flu.  W.-ilor 
wa.^  on  thf;  HI'-.  r,f  [,Ml.li.  :i»i..n  ;  JUirl  "[  .|...  im  it  ;i  um.'J.I 

••'•"'iir  if  y,n  r.,„il,l  f|„,|  r.,.,ni  for  iri-t>,Tt.i.,n  in  it,  '.f  tlj<^  f..||,,«  incr 
litter  fr.,m  my.-":lf. 
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"  I  have  read  with  great  interest,  and  equal  instruction,  yo 
large  work ;  its  perusal  lias  greatly  enliglitened  me  on  matters 
the  liigliest  importance  atl'eeting  health,  of  wbieh  before  I  was  coi 
paratively  extremely  ignorant :  but  I  liud  therein  recorded  the  cas 
only  of  adults,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  contribute  my  opinio 
based  upon  ccpcricucr,  of  tlie  great  benefits  to  be  derived 
c/aYfh'oi.  from  the  Water-Cure  treatment, — hoijiug  thus  to  prom 
in(|uiry  among  heads  of  families,  and  to  take  a  wider  range  than  ' 
privately  replying  to  the  ([aeries  of  my  own  many  immediate  frien 
and  relations. 

"My  first  visit  to  Malvern,  in  18-19,  when  I  spent  some  wee) 
most  beneficially  as  a  patient  in  yotir  establishment,  impressed  n 
very  favourably  with  the  effects  of  the  Water  Cure.  Since  the 
having  known  much  sorrow,  which  in  all  human  jjrobability  migl 
have  been  averted  had  my  residence  been  nearer  Jlalveru,  and  bob 
again  desirous  of  placing  myself  under  your  treatment,  I  determin( 
to  confide  my  eldest  boy,  a  lad  about  ten  years  of  age,  also  to  yoi 
care. 

"He  was  in  a  state  of  great  debility  from  the  effects  of  a  maligna! 
fever,  which  had  been  raging  vith  fatal  virulejice  in  my  neighljou 
hood.  He  had  a  ravenous  appetite,  incessantly  craving  for  auim, 
food,  which  (with  intermediate  nutritious  sustenances,  viz.,  Po 
wine,  jelly,  &c.)  had  been  permitted  him  at  eacli  meal,  in  the  ho] 
of  'recovering  his  strength.'  Yet  witlial  the  boy  was  never  sati 
fied,  always  craving,  faint,  and  vastin;/  avail.  After  a  fortniHht 
packing  and  gentle  treatment,  with  aljstemioiis,  unstimulating  clie 
I  noticed  in  a  sliort  time  sensible  dinjinution  of  this  nuhealtl 
craving,  and  a  proportionate  incre;ise  of  vigour,  si)irits,  and  actui 
wehihi.  Siilfice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  be  ha 
gamed  upwards  of  seveii  pounds  in  weight,  and  was  the  most  acti^ 
and  muscular  little  fellow  in  your  gymnasium. 

"  From  clo.sely  observing  the  effects  upon  this  bov,  I  felt  .^atisfie 
that  my  other  children  would  derive  both  present  and  future  benef 
from  the  water  treatment,  and  determined  on  bringing  up  my  who, 
family  to  Malvern  for  the  winter. 

"  The  chihiren  were  all  younger  than  the  bov  alre.adv  mcntionc. 
and  were  subject  to  fre,,nnU  stomach  derangjmcnt,— one,  indeet 
had  never  quite  recovered  an  alarming  atUiek  of  gastric  fever  aboi: 
the  prccedmgCln-istnuis,  during  which  we  had  for  s.une  days  d( 
spaired  ol  lier  hie. 

_  "In  t-aking  this  stc,,,  T  knew  thai  1  bad  the  preindices  of  trul 
interest,.,  Inends,  as  well  as  .•,  M,uth,T-s  natural  fears  t,.  conten 
with:  but  I  telt  assure,!  that  the  latter  w.mid  ,«peedilv  disappea 
■  'U  witnessing  the  treatment  aii,l  its  ell'erts. 

"It  was  prclicted  llial  '  tl,,.  chihiren  wmihl  go  iiit,i  lits,"  or  tha 
they  w.nil,  '. scream  so,  it  w„ul,l  do  them  nior.";  barm  than  ii.oA. 
&c.  .\ic.     the  aspect  ol  my  nursery,  however,  on  the  morning  l 
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-ir  lirsi  treatment  effectually  contradicted  these  predictions,  and 
.Jihrd  all  fears  as  to  screams  and  con\Tilsions,  for  four  or  five  little 
iieadi  mizht  be  seen  poking  out  from  their  'pack'  as  quiet  as  dor- 
,  iriee,  -B-hispering  only  '  they  were  warm  as  toasts. '    A  '  tepid  bath, 
'id  d'jKii,'  followed,  and  from  that  moment  all  apprehension 
-  jddi<i  ■  the  other  w-ater-cure  processes  were  reailily  acquiesced 
I  in,  and  their  salutary  effects  in  due  time  evidenced  by  the  bright 

I  eye,  clear  c  jmplexion,  and  healthy  tongue,  together  wdtli  the  happy 

II  temper 'jf  the  little  patients.  It  ended,  in  fact,  in  their  mother 
fceeomins  a  patient  herself,  and  deriving  great  benefit  from  the  mild 
tonic  treatment  you  prescribed  for  her, 

"  I  ou^ht  particularly  to  say,  that  so  far  is  the  treatment  from 
flreaded  by  ehihiren,  that  I  have  known  a  general  order  for 

iikiag,'  on  the  fuUowing  morning,  create  a  squabble  as  to  whose 
ra  it  was  to  be  packed  nnt,  and  that  even  my  recently  weaned 
:.int,  when  feverish  or  unusually  ill  with  teething,  submits  with- 
-".  a  t«ir  'in  lieu  of  the  carminatives  and  soothing  synip  of  old)  to 

put  into  the  wet  sheet  packing  by  its  mother,  which  speedily 

Ilnlla  it  to  sleep.  Neither  ought  I  to  conclude  without  notice  of  the 
7iry  severe  attack  (precisely  rsimilar  to  the  one  she  had  last  year, 
mentioned  aVj'.ive),  from  which  ray  eldest  little  girl,  a  child  of  eight 
'  ^in  oM,  has  s-j  recently  and  rapidly  recovered  under  the  AVater- 
treatment. 

■■  The  prozres.s  and  termiuation  of  the  two  attacks  must,  to  form 
,"i.it  opinion,  l>e  put  in  contra.s-t.    She  was  taken  ill  last  year  on 
■  .■;  l.^th  Deceral^er,  Ihij'),  was  in  Ijed,  and  still  in  a  jjrecarious  state 
-3  Chri.-,tma.s-day,  and  did  not  come  down  stjiirs,  still  ill  and  feeble, 
".il  the  Tth  of  .January.    Her  jjreserit  alUick  coininenccd  on  the 
a  of  Dwemli'ir,  a/^companied  by  precisely  the  same  sym))- 

viz.,  high  fever,  constant  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  incessant 
irrh';-.'!,  utr'^aked  with  blood,  and  complaining  of  intense  liead- 
The  packing  very  soon  subdued  the  fever,  whilst  the  fomen- 
"ivM  j'ri  preHCrit(':'l  at  once  .ntopped  the  sickness  and  relieved  tho 
"'•il  irrir.-ir.ion  as  well  as  the  .severity  of  the  lieadache,  anil  to  our 
•at  mirf/H-ie  and  thankftdness  she '■"««';  thtinn  In  xil  iril/i  n.i  tit, 
'Mr      f.'hristrn-'is-day  .'  in  good  spirits,  and  bearing  scarcely  any 
'■'e  of  rii-^'irly  .a  week  i  fasting  arjd  severe  illness. 
I      I  a/lrnit  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  or  four  ilays  nf  great 
*li*nn  and  rinxiety — the  Vj-jwelsstill  frc'|ii<-nlly  alTented,  and  still  with 
Tie  fi|i,f,<l,  we  fiecame  nneany,  and  ventured  t/(  impiirc  if  ynu  could 
"".ornKirie  wfilirionl,  treatment  of  «ome  kifid  or  othiT  with  the  W.-iter 
K'lr,  f  now  rej'iiee  that  yi.n  did  /"//  humour  us  l>y  the  inlnii- 
'tratif.n  '.f  even  the  smallest  dose  (altlionLdi,  I  must  s.'iy,  .■iSJiirini; 
70U  nevef  },f-^if,rite^l  to 'h;  w>  when  rre'-eRiciry,  tlioii;di  re  ver, 
'1  said,  t'.  gratify  prejiidieeii  uv  ffroundleii.H  fjuieiem,  .1-:  we  have 
•■n  enabled  thereby  to  witness  tlie  ctTect  of  riiwi'l'    W'li' r-ratr 
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freatment  in  a  case  of  cbildi-eu's  acute  disease;  and  I  am  sure,  from 
niy  painful  remembrauce  of  the  past,  tbat,  with  our  numerous 
young  family,  it  will  prove  a  matter  of  valuable  experience  to  us  to 
have  witnessed  results  so  startling  and  gratifying,  from  means  so 
accessiljle,  safe  to  use,  and  easy  of  comprehension. 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  Dr.  Wilson,  yours  very  faithfully  obliged, 

"  Edwd.  AitOHEn,  Trelastej  Cornwall. 

"  P.S.  Mrs.  Archer  begs  to  say,  with  kind  regards,  that  she  has 
read  her  husband's  letter,  and  finds  it  corresponds  in  every  parti- 
cular with  her  own  feeling  and  observation." 


PART  II. 


THE  WATER-CURE  PROCESSES 

OR, 

rHE  STSTE>UTIC  APPLIAl^CES  AND  PRACTICAL  DETAILS 
OF  THE  WATER-CURE,  WITH  AN  EXPLANATION   OF  THE 
MODE  IN  WHICH  THEY  ACT  ON  THE  HUMAN  BODY, 

AND 

BULES  FOR  THELR  SAFE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  ADMINISTRATION. 


"  rr<  are  unwilling  Uj  l/dieie  that  great  effects  can  proceed  from 
t  lmptit  caut/t,  anil  to  water  /ell  into  disime. 

"  //  knac  lima  to  use,  ivater  so  as  to  elicit  all  the  remedial 
T'jnil-U  which  it  is  cajjnhU  of  proilucing,  it  icnuld  he  worth  all  other 
ranfrligji  put  toge.iher."—MS.  JS'otus  of  Dr.  Macartney's  Leciurcs  at 
Trinilij  College,  A.D.  IKW. 


CONVKilSATION  I. 

Thf  irntfir-rnire  ther/rii,  ond  the  nclwil  noieiw;  nf  ilie  Any — 
H'lii  ih,i-:i  it.  inirr  l — Mpilinii'il  /I'ljuiictti — IVItal  in  ]>oli/- 
Jih'i nii.'ii-ij  / — Ctiiiiliil  niitilii:'il  iijiinxoii. 

F'atiknt. — My  dear  Dofjtor,  if  I  am  to  judrjo  of  Die  sMiLi- 
ffif-nts  of  otfif-r-f  from  rriy  own,  1  Ix'lii^vi'  ttiiit  tlie  firKl  aiifl 
anxioim  irif|iiiry  \\\»\.  iriU.TfstK  fuid  fit,'ilfit'-(  fivcry  intplli^'oiit 
pafi'Tit  on  siihj'!f;tiriw  liimfclf,  or  iiro|i.<si(jK  to  siilij(;ft  liiin- 
self,  to  \\\c,  wa'tfr-oiirf,  is  //"c  '/"<■>(  Mi-f  I-  Whnl  in  the 
ratiofioJe  of  >  lit  ojniotinnH  !  flow  nrf  f;xi'l(iiricil  lliosc  Hiir- 
prininw  fhancffs  from  rlis';fiH«'  to  cvidi'Tit  (iiri<'iidm<'ii(.  or 
af:tnal  hoalfh]^  wMrli  it  ••fff't-'.  not  only  i"  tl'"  coiir'-'- nf  u 
few  months,  hut  offf-n  in  »i.  \>-:<f/  wc<  k-<.  in  ihnmir  ruses  lonR 
intrar  tnlilf  ro  dniff-irif^dionlion  ;  iind  in  >"iil''  ni.^en.  ns  I  (ilii 
inforrrifd.  in  tlie  i-oiir-^f  of  n.  ff.w  dfiys.  or<  v''n  ofn  f<'w  hours '.' 

IJO'.TOR  — ft  is  an  olijfct  infinit<:iy  d<'^iriihh^  holli  for  (he 
praotitioner  and  tho  fmtif^nt,  to  have  clf^ar  ideas  of  tiro  nature, 
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aud  the  action  and  application  of,  tlie  water  processes.  This 
is  a  subject  on  vvhicli  much  mystiJication  still  exists.  Yet, 
1  apprehend,  when  once  ascertained,  nothing  can  be  more 
plain,  more  level  to  connnon  sense,  or  more  in  accordance 
with  tlie  first  principles  of  chemisliy,  pljysiology,  pathology, 
aud  therapeutics.  From  all  that  science  has  revealed  to  us 
— of  late  years  more  especially — of  the  ultimate  and  inti- 
mate nature  of  disease  aud  diseased  action,  the  "Water- 
Doctor"  may  boldly,  yet  modestly  and  truthfully  aflirm  of 
liis  system  of  treatuient,  that  it  can  be  proved  to  a  demon- 
slni.tioH  to  be  the  most  ralional  aud  successful  metliod  of 
hcaliiif/,  tfikiiuj  it  as  a.  whole,  of  any  curative  agency  ever 
yet  propounded. 

P. — So  saying,  you  aduiit,  or  imply,  that  there  are  rational 
prescriptions  in  the  drug  system  ? 

Dn. — I  do  make  that  admission  most  unhesitatingly. 
Who  should  know  if  I  do  not,  that  there  are  valuable  re- 
sources for  the  sick  in  the  stores  and  experience  of  dnig- 
inedical  practice,  including  also  the  valuable  remedies  that 
chara(_'terise  homoeopathy.  B>it,  al'ter  a  fair  investigation 
and  trial  of  both  old  and  new  physic,  I  most  conscientiously 
believe  luy  own  system,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  far  the 
most  etfcctive,  because,  while  it  is  free  to  adopt  all  the  best 
lights  and  aids  of  its  com])eers,  it  deals  with  an  agency 
which  in  many  cases  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  subsi- 
iliary  aid  of  medicine  in  any  dose,  and  when  that  becomes 
necessary  it  both  /(iciUtotn  its  nelioii  and  autpnnits  its  effi- 
cacy.* But  on  this  branch  ol'  our  subject  I  sbnll  give  you 
my  expori(Mice  at  a  future  period.  In  the  meantime  to  "the 
subject  in  hand. 

declarations  are  very  strong,  and  show  at  least 
what  youi'  convictions  are.  Some,  who  care  not  to  inquire, 
uiay  cousti-ue  theui  a.s  high-llown— I  am  sure  at  all  events 
they  arc  lioiiest  aud  hi'iu-lleit. 

'  I  oltm  fiiHl  (|uii,i,„.,  oopiiiv;i  lials,wi,  piviwnitions  of  iodine,  iron, 
and  other  ,l,M„s  wl,id,  IkuI  hcv.n  ^iven,  in  I'lri;,.,-  do.,e,s.  for  a  long 
mue  ,n  va,n  lo  l„w-,l  l.y  deriuignd  dlK^stion  a,i,l  nn.sidemble  loss  of 


die  general  lieiilil,,  net  with  ..pecdy  an,l  wel 
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n  period  of  wiiter-cmv  trcatniont 


marked  ellicacj'  after  a 


I  havoalso  ,,„„,  honnuopallue  medicine..,  given  in  minnte  doses, 
n  ,1  r    r  '^"■'r'™  '""^'"^  repaired,  and  the  eonstitution 

a  ll     I  "■''^'■'■•'■"'■>'  feattnent,  the  san.e  remedics- 

1    ,     '  , ^'     '  ^""^  Mdviser-havinit  failed  iu 

laoducmg  the  destred  elleet  tn.der  less  lavourable  cirenmstances. 
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Dr. — Knowing  what  I  know  of  the  water-cure,  studying 
it  as  I  have  studied  it,  aud  seeing  what  I  liave  seen  and  ex 
perienced  of  its  capabilities  and  actual  perfonuauces,  I  say, 
on  my  conscience,  I  speak  not  heyond  bounds.  I  utter 
only  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

P. — I  understand  you  to  say  thathydropnthii^as  <i  theory, 
layi  itt  found'itions  deep  in  the  actual  acience  of  the  day,  and 
that,  (U  a  practice,  its  means  and  ajipliancea  best  hriny  about 
tho^e  chanye.i  in  the  body  which  the  nature  of  morbid  action 
points  out  to  be  effected,  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  hcahhij 
action  ' 

Dr. — That  is  the  substance  of  my  affirmation  and  belief. 
Moreover,  the  water-cure,  whether  considered  as  a  theory,  or 
as  a  practice,  challenges  the  severest  tests  and  scratiuy  that 
ean  he  applied  to  any  curative  system.  AYill  any  other 
.9tarid  .so  fearlessly  forward  to  be  e.\amined  ? 

Tlie  proud  and  gratil'yiug  position  of  the  Water-Doctor  is 
that  of  a  jihysioh)ijical  prai'iiiioner — the  strong  basis  of  his 
hydropathic  science  and  art  is  physiidoyy.  Patliology  and 
therapeutics  are  both  derival)le  ti-om  that,  and  all  tlu-ee  are 
inseparably  connected.  The  first  shows  the  standard  ol' 
the  corjjoreal  constitution  in  its  solids  and  fluids.  'I'be 
second  marks  the  deviations  in  stru'turr  and  funetion  in- 
duced by  disea.se;  and  the  third  traces  the  methods  of  ri - 
r/rrery.  But  a.s  we  sturterl  from  pliysiology  to  h  am  wbiir 
di.sease  is.  so  we  are  brought  lia'-k  to  pljysiology  to  learn  how 
to  cure  disea.-;e.  For  tlie  path  that  nature  folhiws  in  her 
sanative  efforts,  the  agency  sIjc  works  witli.  tlie  aids  she 
requires,  and  the  laws  she  l  onforms  to,  constitute  the  trm- 
and  only  hstsis  of  an  effective  ujcdicine,  or  lii  aling  art.  Hy 
thi.s  line  of  studies,  alone  dir'"  t'd  and  corrected  by  actual 
olwervafion,  and  tr'-atin'rit  of  the  di-iase,  shall  lln'  prof  s- 
sion  be  able  to  shake  off  the  pn  jiulices  and  the  trannm  U 
'rf  fwlypbarrriacv.  and  bfcoine  alive  to  \\<  Hcicnlijir  errors,  a- 
well  as  its  firariical  erUs. 

f — bat  is  fioh/jdairniari/  ' 

Dr. — 'lhat  complex.  cTimi-rou^.  lujwi'  ldy.  sysl<  ni  ofiiiiN- 
uig  all  sorts  of  dnigs.  Kxccssivc  faith  in  "  nn-lnuii'-. 
and  "  spff-ifie^;'  which  has  <  xi-t'  d  more  or  le-;s  lioin  tin 
day.H  of  Oalen  and  the  Arabian  physicians  down  <<•  "iir  own 
time,  to  the  neglf<:t  r,t  ibat  ii(  iile  obsirvation  ol  naliiri''- 
instincts,  leadings,  and  t<  r.d<  ri'  ii  s.  and  tb.'  di-n-^e  "f  ibo«. 
"imple  precautions  and  dorire-ti'-  n  ni'die-.  Iluit  in  tli"  bej/in 
ningof  .so  many  di3ea.ses  are  ade.piate  toutford  ll  rgiiMi.,111 
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all  the  help  it  needs,  a  course  of  action,  that  with  tlie  phy- 
sicians of  the  earlier  times  of  the  world,  proved  more  ahun- 
dautly  successful  than  many  modem  chemical  doctors  can 
possibly  believe. 

P. — I  should  presume  that  a  meddlesome  interference 
with  nature,  as  for  example,  strong  and  oft-repeated  dosings, 
bleedings,  salivations, /ormZ  drains  from  the  bowels,  kidneys, 
or  liver,  has  in  very  many  cases  only  tlie  effect  of  thwarting 
nature's  efforts,  deviating  her  ways,  subverting  her  powers, 
and  rendering  the  system  the  more  easy  prey  of  the  de- 
stroyer— disease.  I  believe,  doctor,  if  you  were  to  ask  any 
candid  physician  of  your  acquaintance,  he  would  say  that 
my  remarks  were  true,  particLdarly  if  you  appUed  the  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  the  ordinary  cbug  practice  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  any  other  hands  but  liis  own. 

Dr. — Such  is  virtually  the  conclusion  and  dictum  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  practitioners,  past  and  iiresent,  of  our 
profession.  If  the  opinion  be  somewhat  vUni  in  its  tone, 
there  is  this  good  in  it,  that  it  plainly  indicates  the  expe- 
diency of  a  return  to  those  saue  and  simple  principles  of 
treatment  emljodied  in  the  philosophic  and  pliysiologic — or. 
if  you  like,  hygienic — w.\TEn-cunE 

P. — Well,  the  world  will  in  due  time  do  you  this  justice, 
that  you  are  anxious  to  practise  with  the  sanction  of  the 
patient's  understanding,  if  that  patient  wiU  only  be  at  the 
pains  to  follow  your  counsels,  to  study  wliat  the"  body  is  in 
health,  and  what  its  condition  and  requirements  are  in  dis- 
ease. No  cause  can  be  more  slraiglitforward  than  this  cer- 
tainly. You  attemjit  no  mystery  or  mystification  with  re- 
gard to  any  part  of  tlie  processes.  All  is  plaui  and  above 
board,  and  your  liate  of  humbug  is  gratified. 

Du. —  In  fact,  1  hope  and  believe,  we  water-doctnrs  desire 
nothing  so  mii<-li  as  to  Inive  patients  of  cool,  deliberate 
.judgment;  and  tlie  more  generally  intelligent  the  imtient 
IS.  and  the  better  iid'ormed  lie  is,  e.siuriaily  on  all  medical 
topics,  so  much  the  betler  for  us.  ]  l,>nce  iiiy  best  ]iatients 
hnvi'.  often  been  irliinl  medicid  men— ucule,  learned,  and 
exiienenced— men  nialniv  in  iudginent  and  in  years,  men 
snUi.-ii'nlly  clriir-sighicd  |,,  see  the  errors  and  iiiefficiencv  of 
Ihe  nld  system  of  t rn,/ ,11,11 1  „f  ,_-hroiilc  (//.svw.sv,  and  too  iiide- 
I'l'iidenl,  and  too  lioncst  not  to  hnil  an  „!Ji/  of  the  ]i<;ifiiiij 
"rt.  come  in  wliaX  guise,  under  what  name,  from  wlia't 
quarlcr  it  might. 

I'.— This  alone  argues  niueh  for  your  cause,  tliat  you  can 
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dispense  with  exacting  any  blind  confidence  in  yom-seli'  or 
vour  measures,  tliat  you  can  render  a  valid  reason  for  the 
whole  of  your  treatment,  and  for  every  part  of  any  ordi- 
nance or  operation  you  may  advise.  You  can  afford  to  set 
vour  light  so  that 'men  niay  look  at  it.  It  is  only  stohd 
ignorance,  timid  doubt,  crafty  deception,  or  the  thorough 
h'umbug.  that  com-t.s  darkness.  Knowledge,  honesty,  frank 
pm^iose'.  and  open  practice,  ask  only  to  be  brought  to  the 
light,  that  they  may  be  seen,  known,  and  in  due  time,  ap- 
proved of  all  men. 

CoKVERS.\TiON-  II. — First  principles — The  nervous  and  cin-ii- 
latina  system— Quality,  quanlity,  and  distribution  of  the 
Ijloo'l — Preissnitz  and  the  ivater-cure  system. 

p._I  have  heard  it  was  the  practical  hghts  struck  out  by 
an  immease  variety  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  water 
on  the  diseased  organism,  and  not  on  any  a  priori  reason- 
ings, that  have  rendered  tlie  hydropathic  processes  the 
splendid  implements  of  the  healing  art  that  they  have  be- 
come. T,    ^  Tl  • 

Dr.— It  mav  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  i^ut  ireiss- 
nitz  told  rne  that  his  theories,  liowever  defective,  ])rcceded 
his  .seeking  for  remedies  and  finding  them.  However  that 
mav  be,  like  some  others  of  the  greatest  boons  to  mankind, 
ma'nv  of  the  valued  instruments  of  our  art  were  neitlier  the 
suggestions  of  theory,  nor  the  elaborations  of  the  closet,  hut 
the  pure  discoveries  of  e.x  peri  men  t. 

f^  t  rne  caution  vou,  however,  on  the  subject  ol  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  rmra.    F-lven  body  knows,  who  chooses  to 
investigate  and  inr.nire,  that  the  water  treatment  iM-oduces 
the  most  favourable  results- i  believe,  never  betore 
paralleled:  for  a  great  manv  of  them  take  place  in  p„lients 
allet/ed  incurable.     I'.ut  cure-;,  Hltbough  an  immense  reenm- 
mendjition,  and  lUU  on  the  i,rineii,]e  of  judging  ol  the  trer 
bv  its  fruits,  are  nf.t  always  a  safr-  criterion  to  judge  l.y.  "i 
some  systems  of  arrant  imjiosture  have  rested  their  pieien- 
sionson  the  same  ground-<.  groun.ls  open  to  much  iMllMey 
But  if  the  W«t>^.r- Doctor  s  great  suc.:eKs  >n  ' 
be  explained  on  the  soundest  ground.       ihmn,.  ihi  u  u  r 
curative  result,s  on  whieh  I  congrat.date  my-^ell.  a.e  ...  .  i 
he  laid  to  the  score  of  ldu,d  hap-h./ard   or  -.n.ple  U'-; 
fortune  ;  but.  on  the  cor.trary.  ar-  r...n.<  nhian.rd  ,n 
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mire  wHh  law— a  success  tliat  may  be  calculated  to  attend 
nil  similar  cases  similarly  treated. 

P.— Law;  I  like  that  word.    I  do  not  mean  imrchment 
law,  vexing  clieatinrr,  low  cruel  men's  iniquitous,  pettilb"'- 
gmrr  law— but  the  Creator's  diWne  physiological  law 
ai.prehend  and  appreciate  the  high  .gi'ound  ou  which  vou 
wisli  to  rest  the  merits  of  tlie  water-cure. 

T)n.— This  is  the  sole  ground  on  whicli  the  scientific  water 
imictitioner  bases  the  pretensions  of  his  system.    It  is  bi, 

^       /f' """"""'"^^  '^"^^'■-'■''' 

p.— Well.    Now  for  the  rationale  of  tlie  processes. 

JjR.-ior  this  I  wish  to  lay  a  broad  and  firm  foundation 
■n  your  understanding,  and  in  the  understandin  °  o '  ev^^^^ 
water  patient.  To  this  end  it  may  be  necess  y'to  rdVe  i 
llns'tv';;""''T,7''^'  "         ^""""'^'y  °f  «°>"^  o'  the  point 

|.«t  y-thnt  1 1  °(  tl'e  advocates  of  hydro- 

t^e  te^^^^^^^^^      T,r  curious  accordance 

Hsk  yo  to  a  e H  r"""*  ^''""''''^  '°  P™^^  all  this.  I 
or  tlu^  nw^^^^^^^^^  lo'-  panted.  Your  credulity  or  love 

o^\^f^^'^Z':!;!^fT'^''°''^'°  detnn.  and  operations 
sory  talk'^X"'^;.;;  l-'-f  and  cur- 

to  refresh  your  ,  e  no  •  ^  ^  f '  "  "«e<'-^«ni-y  particularly 
"'■tlie  disc  IS     1  d  V  tundamentnl  coiidition-s 

show  the  gencr    11  ,  """"r  of  ,/i,rase,  which 

art.    These  "m'  v  o  l  p  '"'^'^     »  "'ue  healing 

a-Kl  attention  will  not  u'  os/'' in         "'■,''^'"'        "'^^  '"'"^ 

•^^ting  or  uiiedifyin.V  '  ',  't  "<'itlicr  l,e  uninter- 
'I'Klerstand  the'  (rue  i,l,.'„  ,,'r  ^-^1''"'"  and  make  you 

l"'t''late  some  of  our  tufAl""::'\'     "'^<'''-^'"-y  to  ivca- 
'-t'fresh  yourmenior  wi  ^'"""'^  l'"tliology. 

unoi3  "  ith  a,  summary  of  the  most  mate- 
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rial  and  palpable  conditious  of  disease,  and  of  the  generali- 
ties of  diseased  action. 

p.  I  recollect  that  you  stated  that  the  fundamental  fact 

and  condition  of  all  diseased  action  was  this,  an  tindue 
actiritij.  accumulation,  or  staii nation  of  the  circulation  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  affected  structures. 

Db. — Precisely  so.  Apart  from  this  tangible  pathological 
state  or  result  of  disease,  we  know  nothing  veiy  accurate  of 
what  disease  is,  or  wherein  it  consists.  We  talk  much,  in- 
deed, of  nenous  lesion  ;  but  it  is  an  unseizahle  element  for 
the  most  pait.  We  can  rarely  make  it  clear  to  oiu  senses, 
as  we  do  in  the  more  palpable  vascular  changes,  and  their 
deposits. 

p —^'evertheless  you  asserted  that  this  nei-vous  damage.  ■ 
impairment,  or  injuiy  of  the  gi-eat  vital  electi'ical  batteiy ; 
and  wir^s  .'for  to  this'  you  likened  the  brain,  spinal  chord, 
and  tranglionic  system,  with  their  nervous  ramifications 
ereryithere),  was  ""the  Jirsl  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid 
sequences.  . 

Op.._Ye3,  trulv.  find  that  we  know  for  certain,  and  on 
many  grounds,  llie  ner^^ous  system,  especially  the  gang- 
lionic, is  the  primam  mobile  ot  all  healthy  action— the  partot 
man's  wondrous  mechanism  first  generated,  and  the  last  to 
die— the  part  on  which  the  practitioner  most  surely  calcu- 
lates to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  aiTcst  or  cure  disease  ;  the 
part  which,  lea-st  ^trained,  or  exhausted  by  hard  work  or 
hard  living  (good  or  badj.  is  a  valuahlc  criterion  l)y  which 
the  experienced  practitioner  judges  ol  tlie  amount  ol  hope 
there  is  for  a  patient,  and  of  the  degi-ee  of  success  likely  to 
attend  curative  efforts.  , 

p_With  such  views  of  the  nervous  system,  nobody  can 
acc)i.=.e,  you  of  not  (.pprecialing  its  j)ower  or  its  importance 
or  of  assigning  to  it  only  a  secondary  jilace  as  an  agent 

of  cure.  .  ,, 

I;R._Q„it,;  the  contrary.    Yet  you  ciiniiot  too  distinctly 
rernerr.bT.  that  we  cf.n  only  efli'-iiciously  iid-lress  llie  nervous 
Ahroiigh  the  cirrulating  system.     In  no  other  way,  save  h> 
electncity.or  the  direct  imjiortation  of  the  nervoiiK  cn.  rKy  ol 
one  individual  to  another,  c.n  beallldul  n  -.niis  oe 

establishpd  in  the  nervous  system,  or  m  ""y  "''"  '■...l'"" 
man  s  frame,  except  as  I  have  before  niention.  d.     I  ' 
cuiating  sysfPm,  I  repent,  is  tl,e  ^^'  ''^ .  ^'''^'^  'f^":^' 
granted  by  nature  nnd  pointed  out  l.y  science  for  the  ojicn. 
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tions  Of  the  Water-Doctor.    His  great  function  is  to  rectify 
the  quaht,,,  the  rjm,H,t,,,  and  the  distribution,  of  its  cu nlnts 
P.-You  say  then,  that  the  circulating  system  is  that  on 
H-hicli  tlie  operations  of  the  Water-Doctor  tell  most  in  pro 
ducmg  curative  organic  changes  ?  '  °" 

Yes,  I  do  ;  the  system  he  is  specially  called  on  or 

to  ™rri'""^'''?^'^'°"''^'^'"  treatm'ent  of  disease 

to  be  modified,  and  the  system  which  he  has  most  direct v 
under  his  command.     In  fact,  if  von  ask  me  to  '  Ze 

S^;uSoo7tt(i7'  r'^^°-.PW-"y.  whtt  waslh: 
oieat  mnction  ol  the  medical  i)ractitioner,  I  would  sav  in  a 

soui^ces  of  hea  ii^  .2      r  *°  '^^P'"''*' 

more  and  mo,^  n? vf"'^  neglected  power;  to  use  it 

fluence"  0  ve  "    eVr;r  ^'"^""^^  °f  "-^'"'"l 

proportion  to  the  "enius     ,d°  ni^ut      T'"^''    ^"^^  ''"^^ 
this  field  is  ciiltivn^  t-il  T     ^'  '"."^  "''"^  "''"^li 

many  of  the  fll  J       '      \  ^'"^        °*  t'lrow  aside 

P  Li  P''°i;?    .I'^s  so  long  leaned  on. 

from  t?e  Z'^^'^'T'  ^?  °"  P^'^tiee.  and 

there  l  as  hSn  JZZT  '  ^  ^"J 

lously  and  sysleZt  c°  y  T^T^  T"""'  ^''""^  ''''''  ^^"l"' 
currents-at  one  W  '°  P°'^'°"      ^  ^^itiate  its 

at  anotI,er  t  nifto    vain  if  "''"^  '^•'^'='^^^s  of  blood- 

which  T  CO,    do,  ist-ouc  r  """^'^  wate,-mncl,  of 

tl.o  system  of  i.^,    °  ^^.^  1''^  i"tro,l„ction  into 

'".itc-ids  totally  bS  Z  7  "  P.°i^°"""«  »'itn,-e- 
tures;  and  by  the  too  nIVn  <="'"l"3«ition  of  the  strno- 
essence  ol'  tl,^  Wyl  st^S^h''^ "r,"'^'''^'-'"^'"'  ^'"^ 
'''"''0  source  or  itJreMi  '^^^^^^^ 

"'■ten  been  alleged,  to  e,   bio  i.  V      '  ''"•'^"otli-  "s  has 

tlie  assa„its  of  disease  ^  ^"  ^'''''f^f^'^'  "^'I'n^t 

'J.'-The.-oismuch  tnub  in  what  yon  have  said,  what 
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other  result  coiild  you  have  expected"  from  so  gi'eat  a  perver- 
sion of  the  true  euds  of  healing  carried  to  such  lengths,  of 
so  outrageous  a  divergence  fi-om  the  common-sense  path  of 
corporeal  renovation,  a  path  clearly  pointed  out  to  the 
student  of  nature  ;  and  now  a  path  equally  clearly  traced  hy 
the  hghts  of  science.  A  new  and  better  system  was  there- 
fore loudly  called  for.  hy  eveiy  motive  at  least  of  humanity, 
if  not  Ly  the  march  of  modern  progress.  And  here  is  a  fact 
too  that  contains  weighty  matter  for  reflection  :  that  when 
such  a  iijitem  was  struck  out  in  the  solitudes  of  Silesia,  how 
singular  to  find  it  in  ctirious  and  minute  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  the  exactest  science  of  the  day  ;  to  find  it, 
when  carefidly  sounded  and  analysed,  a  system  based  on  the 
very  constitution  of  man's  fi-ame  ;  and  now  taught  and  en- 
forced by  evervfact  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  pathology 
and  chemistry;  a  system  at  once  harmonising  with  the 
philosophy  and  reason  of  things,  and  justifying  its  abstract 
pretensions,  by  practical  proofs  without  number  and  with- 
out parallel.  And  this  system  we  owe  to  the  creative  genius 
of  Vincent  I'reissnitz,  and  the  providential  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

P. —  F'dess  my  life  1  T  am  glad  to  liear  you  say  so  much  ;  I 
wa.s  beginning  to  think,  tliat  being  so  occupied  with  nervous 
centres — ganglionic  and  animal — ca[Mllaries,  and  cliemico- 
vital  changes,  actions,  reactions,  and  counteractions — your 
foriK  malorum,  lis  rnedicatrix,  and  modus  operandi — you  had 
quitf;  forgott/;n  what  vou  owe  to  him.  One  was  almost  led 
tf>  imagine  tliat  I'reissnitz  bad  stood  meekly  by,  admiring 
the  building  up  of  the  wat'-r-'-ure,  as  it  rose  step  hy  step  'mU> 
a  rational  system — and  tli<-n  went  his  way  rejoicing,  when 
he  saw  it  delivered  to  a  griileful  people,  fresh  formed  by  the 
creative  genius,  and  fosten-d  by  the  cheering  inllnciice,  ol 
mfflif:!il  ort.hodo.xy.  1  am  truly  glad  that  you  iin-  iis-,ured 
of  the  fact,  that  neither  Initeli  nor  (■iermnn.  Kngli'^lp  nor 
Scotch  doctor,  neither  surgeon-doctor,  nor  njiothecary -doi  lor, 
hofi'/opathic  or  soi-disant  d'.etor,  had  (iiiythiiig  to  do  with 
it— e;<r:fj,t  in  the  wav  of  an  active  opjiosiut;  eau-e. 

[;r.._,\ll  yoM  -av  is  very  true;  l,ut  culm  your  vntuous 
ire.  I  have  not  been  ungra'teful  as  you  supiM.^i',  i  hki  re- 
joiced to  firi'l  mv-:elf  u"  loiu;er  treating  my  ensi  s  ..I  rhronir 
f.<flMsivelv  with  drui,'s.  whieli  I  -uppos.-  I  -lioulu  .'<• 
Ptill  flf.ir.g.  with  the  re-t  ottl,e  water  d-..  ".r-.  hut  t..i-  tire  ..n- 
li'-diterirnerit  we  r,we  t^,  |'e.i:r-;sMrz  s  !/'/'''<•'  ""•  -v-^t- iii.  I-ut 
do  not  forget  that  men  "f  '.or  profe-.-,ion  hav.;  aNo  done  a 


in 
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heavy  and  profitable  day's  work  iu  their  generation,  which 
1  could  make  clear  to  yoa  were  this  tlie  place.  Not  alonp 
.n  the  aul  they  have  alibrded  to  tl,e  progress  of  science  and 
c,vilizat.on-as  well  as  in  attending  to  the  sick,  and  adminis- 
termg  consolation  m  the  liour  of  need-but  also  by  their 
devotion  and  courage.  The  latter  we  know  is  the  commonest 
attrtbu  e  o(  the  human  being,  and  reaches  its  highest  S 
ui  a  field  of  battle  ;  hut  there  is  courage  of  a  higher  or  kr 
which  enables  men  calndy-without  the  pomp  or  cir  urn 
stance  of  murderous  war-to  pass  their  days  in  an  i„feX] 
and  too  ofte.i  atmosphJr,,  affording  relief  and  m«U 

ta  ing  remedies,  where  hundreds  are  dying  of  ,ih"i,e  chole  -a 
ye  low  or  typhus  fever.    Who  will  deny^he^mmen2  debt 
that  humanity  owes  to  the  medical  profession 
.-Ur  how  niggardly  it  has  been  i)aid  ' 

memW  tba^'f °^  '"^'^  '^''^  ^oi^e,  we  sliould  re- 

membei,  tlrnt  every  generation  has  the  a.lvanta<re  of  the 
scaffolding  raised  by  its  predecessor.  We  shou  l  thus  avoid 
an  miusfce  often  comnutted,  by  blaming  t  Tof  Z  pa  f 

hat  start  if  esT  *  R  /  '^-7  enpital,  to  those 

t..comhi:ed^:;-::;^r;^r;h-o^ 
sat^^:.~uir:omr?tV"r''  '""^'r-^-  '"^^ 

"ature  ofdisea  cd  a  ''"'^^  concerning  the 

endeavour  to  exn  „i,7  uecessnry,  before  I 

to  lay  before  ;o  '  ;• 

™.se,  which  V  1         .  "'""'■'^ 

11.  may  b.-  called     ■y\  L   i        ' ' 1'.v  whatever  name 

pLin  obseiatio  nir;.^,::;:' -i. 


every  uniirofessin,,,,!  ,  ' '  ""'  cniiinion  .sense  of 

fron/anj^r      '     ■l''.'";-'^'  No  consequences 

selves,  o^uoreiv  s  ^  V^''^^      r  '"^ 

I'oHowing  remarks  "1'1'1'fations,  ihnn  are  the 

<'.l»>alu,em,„nc.  crhrtn;  aUopathu;  homrropatlw; 
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^hydropathic,  the  heijiiining  and  the  end  of  the  medical  man's 
raUin'j  [hy  ichatever  name  lie  may  he  called,  or  ivhat.ever 
agency  he  may  use),  is  to  amend  the  quality  of  the  blood  and 

■  to  direct  its  distribution.  The  surest  means  to  promote  the 
former  object  is  that  which  most  successfully  accunijdishes  the 

[latter. 

P. — You  showed  cei'tainly  veiy  plainly,  iu  your  last  con- 
versation, that  in  deranged,  diverted,  or  locked-up  currents 
of  blood,  however  produced,  lie  the  source  and  essence  of  all 
diseases. 

Dk. — True.  This  embarrassed  and  iriTgular  circulation 
in  itself  i.s  bad  enough,  but  the  worst  jiar-t  of  it  is,  the  in- 
evitable tendency  and  result  of  such  a  state  of  matters, 
w\d(-h  is.  to  vitiate  the  rjuality  of  the  fluids,  and  to  impair 
the  energy-  and  integi-ity  of  the  solids.  For  it  is  too  clear,  to 
need  a  moment's  insisting  on,  that,  to  what  extent  the  usual 
vital  or  chemical  decompositions  in  a  part  are  perverted  or 
prevented,  to  that  e.-vtent  the  sound  constitution  of  the  blood 
is  lost,  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  charged  witli  excremen- 
titious  matters.  In  any  case,  it  is  less  fit  to  sustain  the 
healthy  functions  of  liffe.  'J'he  strui'turc  itself  falls  into 
di.sorder.  and  its  solids  and  fluids  nrr.  nialchiborated.  The 
nervou".  the  circulatory,  and  tljc  sci  retory  systems,  and  all 
the  enf-rgies  tbev  subserve,  then  fhig  and  fail.  In  short, 
man's  fabric  has'lost  the  condiliou-  of  licaitb  and  becomes 

"  Th/:  rkarnrter  and  intt-n.iily  of  all  diseases  arc  determined 
hy  the  varyimi  dcff's  of  thi.f  d  ranycinnit  o/'  Idood-cnrrcnls 
and.  impairment  of  hlnod  r/ualilics.  I'/ioii  //"■  '-.raii  ap/ircri- 
ation  of  the  ertnif  to  ii  liirh  one  and  llir  ollu  r  of  llir.te  .flairs 
eXKt  *  in  'in>i  indiridunl  ra.v.  is  the  s'-inili  fic  method  of  I  rcal- 
rtwnt  honed.     In  this  is  often  di-moiisl ratvd  the  ijcnnis  iij  the 

Jirai  tilioner .  anil  h>l  liii.<  .^ii'/yrs'ijil  ihi'  mrani  nf  Ins  sUfrc.^s 

P.— ff  F  remember  well.  I  think  ibi-  was  one  of  yniu' 
jyreat  p!itbological  doctrines,  ibiit  ibi«  fiinlty  cin  ubition  niid 
character  of  blood— its  i-:<r<--i-i  and  ob-i ruction  in  certain 
organs,  and  its  deficiency  in  r.tbei-;— iiccfirding  to  its  local 
exf.enf„  and  the  constitiitional  irjfection  or  strnctiind  impair 
ment  sufiervening  or  nuperiridiiccd,  pr-xlucc'.  tlic  ni'ivliid 
states  cftjjetl  irrilalion.  m /lainiiial um ,  mn'/' flmii .  i-nynry 
ment.  df'ierif  ration,  indiiralinn .  raic'illn.-!,  n"  nt .  '<r  -nlteiihig, 
and  other  organic  (ilter;itiori-i 

ijR  _Vf„i  arc  'piitc  right.  Thi-^  le.i.ls  ine  V>  Hii"tber  re 
mark. 
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That  the  resolution  of  these  sangaineous  aecuiiiii!atio/is,  tlw 
correction  of  these  irregidarities,  the  equable  distribution  of 
the  vit/d  current  throughout  all  the  interior  organs,  and  over 
all  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  bodi/ ;  and,  consequenlh/  the  re- 
storation of  heallhg  properties  to  the  blood,  health,/  structure 
to  the  tissues,  and  healthg  artion  to  the  frame  i/en'eralli,  can 
oiilg  nornialhj  and  effectuallg  he  brow/h't  about  bi,  an  aaencu 
exclusively,  directed  to  exalt  the  pligsioloqical  and  healthv 
plag  of  the  organic  functions. 

P.— The  question  tlieu  hecomes,  "What  is  the  best 
agency  ot  cuie  ?-\Yhere  is  it  to  be  derived  torn,  from  the. 
resoiu-ces^oi  the  iinnertd  or  the  vegetable  kingdoms  ? 

Dr.— irom  neither.  You  will  recollect  how  I  proved  be- 
tore,  ni  our  iiitroductori,  conversations,  that  the  bane  in- 
volves the  andulote,  that  remedy  is  placed  side  by  side  mth 
disease,  that  it  consists  in  imparting  the  right  direction  to  ( 

remS"  °'  ^°  ''""^^^ 

Jhat  the  CURE  0/  disectse  is  to  be  sow/ht  in  the  powers  of 
uie  ubing  organism,  and  not  in  the  vain  nost,  'unis  of  tlie 
"V'themrgs  art     This  is  a  sound  principle,  universaili,  re- 
^  f  ^'.'"/''^■''^''"^"^  medi'^al  men.    But  as  there  is  no 

hZT  '.    ^  ''""''{"(^■■'^■'^^I'tions.  I  gladlg  take  the  opportunity 
a^ain  to  remind  gou,~,vho  are  ultra  in  i,oJ prejudices 
<  nl       your  dish/cc  of  all  drugs,-that  many  cases  occur 

„  .  ,  ""'''"'"^'""..y'"?''-'';o«../y  used,  renders  si./nal  help 
to  struggling  nature.  ^  .1  i- 

oC^liiT!  'i'.*^  to  know  what  you  consider  is  the  extent 

seen  viv  r;.!"""  T'^'^'  chrections  best  rendered  ?  /  Imve 
exrdul  '     '  ^'t"'  misehiel-inaking  bad  worse-by 

iusth' ell  "'"f  J-  am  backed  by  many 

vou  : ,',  f  ''''-r^'"'"'^-  '"itive  and  tbreigu,  and  I  cai  ll 
give  J ou  c  hapter  and  verse,  if  you  would  like  it.  ' 

define  .nul  "  "'T  ""J'^VWwn,  I  shall  at  a  future  time 

tate  t      i    '        '°  r,"-    ^"  tlie  meantime  allow  mo  to 

Irom  is,-  ■         >  '^""Sf^quence  resulting  tlicre- 

l'__r  >;M.„>,i^n  ■    '       "■'  '"irielion  and  sccrclton. 

.>K-ts  c,::''r^, :  ;;;::,irr:';;r''r'''','T''"''''''"'^"° 

1)11— it  w  ,,  ,  1    "        1"  discinlered  lunotimis  ' 

't     Hot  hkeiy,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  l.vws  of  nature 
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operate.    But  to  proceed.    It  is  another  equally  clear  conse- 
quence tlowing  from  the  above  admitted  fact  or  premiss, — 

That  the  true.  safe,  and  scientific  art  of  healing  must  con- 
iift  in  this  natural  agencij  reduced  to  a  system ;  the  real 
hygienic  svstem.  the  simple  physiolo.gic  cure ;  its  modus 
operanili  exactly  understood,  and  its  technical  rules  estahlished 
on  sound  principles;  in  a  %enrd.  its  prarticaJ  applications 
and  its  scientific  bases  clear,  tangible,  and  definite. 

p —Well.  I  anticipate  yoiu'  conclusion  from  your  couclu- 
sion.<:  that  the  ensemble  you  call  the  water-cure  is  the 
natural  agencv  thus  methodised  ? 

Ijp.._l  cannot  see  how  that  conclusion  can  be  parned. 

p._I  must  sav.  according  to  all  your  reasonings,  that  the 
tc'iter-cure  cornes  the  nearest  of  any  other  system  to  the 
philosopluc  beau  ideal  of  a  curative  art  or  science.  It  has 
much  to  allfge  in  justification  of  this  high  pretension.  It 
lavs  its  foundations  deep  in  the  soundest  princiiiles  of  phy- 
acal  H'-if-nce— that  is  saving  much  for  it. 

h?..—  \  cordiallv  believe  with  you,  and  am  prepared  to 
prove  ti-at  the  abstract  merits  of  the  water-cvu-e.  not  to  speak 
of  it.s  practical  capabilities  and  results,  are  far  higher  than 
\i,c,^f  of  anv  other  sv-tem.  I'.elieve  me,  the  water-cure  is 
not  the  cbirrif-ra  of  an" hour,  or  the  i'olly  or  faslnon  oJ  a  day. 
Ba.^fd  on  imperishable  ti'.cth,  and  fitted  to  conler  the  most 
solid  advantages  on  society,  it  will,  a'^  n  system  ol  curing 
diH<>is<-.  as  well  a.s  a  system  for  presmuiy  hrallh  '.md  pro- 
lon'jip'i  life,  command  Uie  acceptalion  of  all  wlio  cainilv  in- 
vestigate its  merits,  as  it  will  secure  the  confideiico  ol  all 
who  fairly  test  its  [towers. 

CovvF?s\Tlov  [\'  —Ilmmii'ihlnie^'s  of  iraler-rure  rrnudirs  — 
\     Tfw^  theory  of  arlum—Wah  r,  air.  exn-rise.  do'l  ami  rc- 
■     f,oi.—  Ca/,d.laries  and  rhrmi'o-vHal  chawjes- 1  njla nnna 
tion  ami  itiri'iention — l''er':r. 

you  hav<-  .-xplainwl  it  in  th<'  prw.diui;  V,, 
Ulievc.  I  am  be  ginning  now  to  ,ind.  i  -lund       I"'  ' 
tions  from  admitte  d  pniK  ij.]' !.pi'''"'       ""  "  ; 
riuf'^tion  of  cur".  <ipp'':ir  to  iji-  -ound  »ud  om      |'"""    '  • 
and  '-arrvwith  fbcm  th"  lull  .---nt  of  inv  uml.  .-iniHlin^^ 
trust.  thVrcfor".  all  tbi->  pn  li.mn<.ry  t'f  "u'   I- im«  "'  "  ; 
thnt  f  am  now  prepared  to  <„t.  r  u>orr  d.  .-I'ly  '''  ' 

the  f.o„l„l,„,  and  rmsonaldenes.  of  ll,''  wni.  r  cMiv     m- .)..  ^ 


THE  TRUE  THEOnV  OF  ACTION, 

I  un  anxiom  to  Imoiv  ll,e  s|„ci«l  gromitls.  priminle,  »„,| 
JMulsol  ead,  m,livid„,l  operation  its  soeciL  3  ™S 

will,  therero re  lend  n  1  v  ^°  anticipate.  You 

the  high  ra\LS;Tn  "mS^i^H^^^  ^° 

what  I  beheve  to  he  tl  c  tlno  n'''*'^''r '''^  fi'^'' 
they  produce  theh  effects  °'  "'"^  mode  in  winch 

thinnJuncS-SlJ/H  ^'7  ^'""^  ""'divided  attention, 
the  nnA^^'^^J^y^^^^S^'^^  Pnneiples  on  winch 
portraiture  a  sc  eut  fic  nv  ^'"-^'"^  "  '''"thf.d 

hutcs  and  Actions  i  Sow^'°''''°'^"'^  distinctive  attri- 

take  a  hkenS  ol  t I  c  Wat^Ts?"  V" 

genius  ol'Hvdmj^athy       '^'^-Sp'nt-to  daffuen-eotyj.c  the 

tran«lbi-  its  fc,a,',  .p,  ■  "^"f  "'"'"'dy  its  essence,  and  m 
the  want  oC  slcili  to', 1,  '  ^^""<  of  light,  ns 

The  clnnvn-tcrisli,.s  I  ""^  "''"^^  1'"-''*""  h'^  that  light. 

h»od.  thai,  if  lh(.  i,n,J,'l       "  '''"'"^        ^"  and  de- 

tliehmlt  is  n..t  in  ihc'  Fi'.l  ""'"'"'■"'•t'  w  the  pictin'c  blurred, 
tlie  mahidr<)itiicss'„c  ih     T"       '  o".  '"'t  in 

Pauciiy  „\- maln-ial  bui  .„ '"  "''"'"^m.an.    M,  is  not  from  a 
,  I'-VVcll,  to  an-i'v    ,  I  >■''^'"'^^'■^■ 
the  wati'r-cure.         '  '^--^planation  of  the  potency  of 

'^■'-To  obtain  that  desired  rcsnlt,  unjust  not  be  viewed 
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in  iis  totality,  in  the  aggi-egate  and  combined  result  of  its 
agency,  but  in  detail,  and  in  the  operation  of  its  individual 
pans,  each  |nece  of  the  mechanism,  as  it  were,  being  taken 
asunder,  and  examined  for  itself  intrinsically,  as  well  as  ex- 
plained in  its  relations  to  the  whole. 

P. — That  is  the  advisable  plan  ;  the  only  trne  way  of 
treating  the  subject.  For  it  stands  to  reason  that  an  accu- 
rate appreciation  of  the  combined  etiect  of  the  wliole  agency 
can  be  obtained  only  from  a  thorough  comjirehcnsion  of  the 
individual  parts. 

Dr. — Quite  so.  Without  going  to  the  bottom,  therefore, 
of  this  .subject,  and  analysing  the  action  of  each  element  of 
the  ccRE.  without  ascertaining  clearly  the  effect  of  each  ^/ro- 
ceii.  of  diet,  air,  e.rercise.  regimen,  and  repose,  my  elucida- 
tion of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  water-cure  would 
neither  be  as  complete  or  comprehensive  as  would  satisfy 
you. 

'Ifje  word  repose,  I  again  repeat  with  emphasis.  When 
first  u-^ed  by  myself,  it  was  thought  out  of  place,  hut  you 
should  know  that  it  ])Ossesses  important  elements  of  restora- 
tion ;  for  it  includes  I'est  of  mind — loo.sening  of  the  grasj)  of 
care — freedom  from  restraint  and  from  injurious  habits,  and 
the  lieejjof  the  pa-S-ions.  Many  patients  will  tell  you  tiint 
nowhere  are  tiie-e  desirable  results  in  aid  of  cur(\  so  surely 
and  -ipeedily  obtained,  as  undi;r  a  judicious  course  of  water- 
cure  tr'-atment. 

Here,  th-'-n.  in  limine  of  this  exposition,  1  must  furlluT 
refresh  your  memory  with  a  brief  recapitulation  oi'  physio- 
logical (loctrines  r'-lating  to  tlic  subjects  of  rn/illlary  nrm- 
luOon.  '-.nliivehui  aeli'in,  and  ihe  firodiii  linii  /iiid  disni]>nti(in 
of  fi.niritnl  l^iyil.  'Ibc^';  lie  at  tb''  lounibitioii  of  tlif^  water- 
cure  'i<  a  xrienre,  and  by  allording  tlic  most  int(flligilil(! 
rationale  of  its  fiction,  corj-titutc  the  safest  guides  ol'  tla^ 
judgment  in  its  [<ractice  «■<  an  art 

V — Witliout.  a  projier  ib'ory  of  tbc  nclicn  oC  bi.s  reme- 
dies, f  should  presume  tb<-  |ir;ici it inni-r  will  Ijc  (ilicn  mysli 
fied  by  bi-i  own  mca-un  s,  will  be  liiiiile  eiiiii  r  t,o  nndi'i-nitc 
or  overrate       f,rgariic  caji.-ibilit ie-  to  benr  jin  -crilied  treat 
ment  and.  will  go  |.erfia[is  blundering  on.  iiccompb  .bing  cures 
by  mere  bMpba/ard  ' 

r>h. —  rndoubtedly.  one  would  nutunilly  r  vpid  tlnit  'ii 
the  non-coniprebension  ol  the  real  tbr  or,  o|  tie  v.  uter  ojieni 
lions  lies  the  i^'rerite^t  -oiirce  of  <  rror-;  ol  Ireiitinent.  'il  lail 
ures  where  cure  was  [/raciicable  or  wiibin  easy  reach  ,\i 
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the  sMno  time  I  should  remark  that  I  ],ave  seen  exec41ent 
i-eatme.   and  remarkable  cures,  the  result  of  fine  uatur  j 
/    tac  ,  combined  with  much  experience  and  close  obser  atbn 
ZTVt'"'^  or  any  medical  knowledf^e;  and,  on  t  eoZ 
haml,  IJui^e  ,en,  ven,  ^finc  sdcntitio  thcorisers  \\o  consider 
aide  mischief  to  water-patients,  ii-om  ^yant  of  1^^^^' 
or  acquu-ed  tact  and  exiierienee  •  I  have  sPPn  nM,  .  uatuial 
never  tryin,  or  feeling  \heeiiects'or«.  ro:?^ 
Itjie^remedies  they  so  freely  and  carelessly  adJIS-'to 

■  thJ°  ;:f    ":seK   ^'^t  ^°  ^-^^^ 

of  the  circu la  ion  am  ti  '  i™"""*-^  '^I'^-uiohes 
the  chosen  S^^^^^         the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  ai-e 

waste,  secre  iC  I  d  efci^t  on  ^r'^-.  '■'^l^^^' 
materials,  and  tl  e  akhi"  dm  ,'     ^/'"^'''"g  "P  of  the  new 
hody  are  cairied  on     Ot^.     "  "/       ^^''^^'^^  '■'^l^''^^  ol'  t^e 

o;;.,v,i;„./^,o,,,"  tlie  nervous  system  the 

alo^^".5S:''°,:^^;^;::',,"S-^y.  it  >s  presumable,  acting 

th^ iT^;;™  t«s;vr^  --^-^ 

tv-to/ action  ou  of  o^^;  "^  the  body ;  I  mean  no 

noroftl,rc3h^ics  f  '  trf'"l  '^''^^''^^  In  the  inte- 
the  net-work'To  :^,;  :^i-''™"Sl't"Ho  contact  with 

pressed  aPainst  tbpf;  ,      ^    ^%  in  them,  is 

almost  caJl  it,  tl,^  !:1        "^^^^^  -'"'''''"V/  I  nnght 


J-  —Arc  the  caDilbmp^  ,,„„„;..„  ... 

or  have 
in  cou- 


tl.4'niHm,  :  -Tiers  of  fluid 

sequence  ol^Vl,i  •l  t  ,f  ';°,■ 'l'^'''- 

"■^■-Wbi,;  \'  1     >     M';-'  lonvard  their  con.enlsV 

of  the  fluids  in  li  e      ,  enuse  of  the  motion 

niico-vital  cluni.vs  thlit  to  the  che- 

for  examiilc.  iiTsc'v,.! ;,,  .'      '  exlrcniitics.  as, 

llH.se  of  the  skin  1  ,  !!^  ""  ''■^Indaut  surfaces,  as 

must  be  conced.ul' il,„rn  ^^'c  ;  nevertheless,  it 

eneed  by  the  luiiure  ,  'f ,  ,  '  '"'""'"■"■■'^  "'v  very  much  inllu- 

tntion  acting  on  thi-iu  In   "  ''""^.''"t-'*'      ''Y  niechanical  irri- 

'■"""•"'■t  or  dilute  been,,  '"'  ^vithoiit  They 

tl"'  hlood  „i„v  be'ioos      "."-'■"'■'•"t-  or  flaccid,  according  as 

■  ^""'""ling.  or  not  stimulating  enough. 
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Dietetic  irntants  or  medicinal  poisons,  for  example,  ardent 
spmt.  opium,  foxglove,  priissic  acid,  &c.,  at  first  unduly  ex- 
cite their  coats,  and  then,  exhausting  their  irritabilitv 
slacken  or  paralyse  theii-  action,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  exciting  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  capillaries  are  not  exciting  enough,  in  states  of 
the  blood  deficient  in  red  particles,  and  excessive  in  seiiim 
imsmw.  in  scviQj.  &c.,  or  from  the  effects  of  poulticing, 
or  long  soaking,  or  macerating  the  capillaiy  tunics,  and  the 
areolar  tissue  in  which  they  are  embedded,— the  tone  of  the 
capillaries  is  impaired,  their  tension  relaxed,  their  irritabilitv 
diminished,  and  their  contractile  power  weakened. 

/P  —Arf;  not  some  of  these  you  last  describe  the  physiolo- 
gical actions  wanted  to  reduce  imtation  or  inflammation  in 
a  part,  or  to  effect  the  cure  of  chronic  disease  ? 

Dp..— Precisely,  and  note  the  effect  of  maceration.  It  is  to  - 
be  remarked  in  such  ca.<e.  that  the  capillaries  are  neariy 
ein})ty.  find  completely  so  of  all  red  fluids.  This  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  skin  after  the  action  of  a  poultice,  compress,  and  to 
a  c^-nain  extent,  after  fomentations,  long  continued.  Surgi- 
cally, tliis  would  he  called  one  effect  of  the  water-dres.siny. 
The  j.art  is  rendered  j.ale,  shrunk,  flaccid  ;  in  short.  //  V.v 
def.lfi/"/. — one  effect  of  blood-letting,  leeching,  and  cu]iping. 
ha.-  been  fi/  comjtli.'-hefl  u  llhoiit  lonx  of  blood.  Moi-eover.  iif.i 
only  has  the  cutaneous  surface  been  emjiticd,  but  such  is 
the  (ffect  of  tliis  jiroce-s  by  sympathy  on  the  dcep-lving 
organs  below,  that  a  similar  di-goigcmcnt  has  been  o|i(  riitc(l 
n  their  overloaded  cajiillary  circulation.  In  whatever  wav 
uhis  is  brought  al;out  'eall  it  iiKjau  'u:  xijiiiji'itluj  or  aiiv  oila  i- 
■-errni  it  i-.  an  uridoulited  far  t.  In  cori.se<|Uence  of  the  same 
lon  of  aerion.  by  -ymjjat.hy  or  consent  of  jiarts.  Iin/irn  nji- 
')lUd  It,  //,/.  /■jiiiioul rhiiii .  or  liijjinijKiiiil riinn ,  luiloiul  romiia- 
'lOii*  'if  I  hp  stti.mm  h.  II  ml  lin  r. 

I'— liiat  gives  roe  ^Yirne  light  on  (he  iiriinu  nnd  uiili(\  lA 
he  abfjrireinal  cf,rripre--i.  wbieji  js  j,re-eribi  d  lo  be  wiiym  m 
nany  cj^es  of  digestive  deranL'enient '.' 

'■•e.. —  \t  \<  ;  and  you  have  in  juirt  it-^  iniiniiiilr 

I* — V\e|l.  mi(  (,  heing  the  ( fleet  fjf  iiiibibition.  niiie.  r ,i i h.h, 
>r  pfiultieing  the  sentient  iurtaee  i,T  the  sound  ^l;in.  I  enn 
•a.sily  eoneejye  it^  ( fIV  et  In  diminishing  the  |iiiniliil  ili^le; 
■ion  of  an  inflHmed  p.irt. 

I'f!. — To  b'-  sure.  In  (in  iTifbirned  [nirl  llie  netion  lA  the 
■apillaries  i^  rnorl.idlv  inereaseil.  their  oitjdnie  exeitiibiiilv 
(or  irritability)  is  too  tending  to  e.-<b(iu-ii'in.  to  rel/i.Tiitu  ii 
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This,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  distinction  between  injlamma  ' 
tion  and  congestion. 

P. — Will  you  please  refresh  my  memoiy  again  with  those^ 
distinctions  ? 

Dr. — With  pleasure.    The  doctrine  is  "  in  a  nut-shell.'j 
The  one  is  an  active  the  otlier  n.  passive  state.  In  injlamma' 
tion  the  blood  is  propelled  too  rapidly  and  forcibly,  the  con' 
1  traotility  of  the  vessels  is  too  great,  their  movements  exces 
A  sive,  then'  irritabUity  and  sensibility  are  morbid.  Very 
I  proliably,  too,  in  an  inflamed  part  such  an  alteration  takest. 
I  jilaoe  in  the  blood  i  trom  the  altered  nervous  power  of  thfl 
Vjiart)  as  renders  it  unnaturally  stimulant.  | 
f     Congestion  is  the  opposite  of  all  this.    It  is  the  relaxed'' 
I  exhausted  state  mto  which  has  fallen  an  over-worked  oi- 
J  over-excited  part.    The  blood  accumulates  and  stagnates  in 
I   it.  because  the  propelling  energy  of  the  vessels  is  lost-: 
Hence  compression  of  the  adjacent  structures  and  more  oi-' 
\^Jess  solidihcation  of  tlieir  substance  is  the  result. 

P. — But  this  is  not  all  the  evil,  according  to  yom-  owei 
showing.  For  the  contained  blood,  no  longer  undergoing 
the  due  chemico-vital  changes,  must  become  not  only  mor 
bid  in  itself,  but  also  a  source  of  morbid  excitation  and  ems 
poisonmeut,  at  least  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  if  not  to  tlifi 
rest  of  the  system. 

Dn. — You  perfectly  comprehend  the  matter.  Hence,  ]i 
need  lun-dly  tell  you,  we  have  in  this  way,  when  jieciilim' 
vonstitntional  predispositions  exist,  malignant  alterations  o:. 
structure  of  various  lands  developed  in  the  seats  of  ncglecteo^ 
or  maltreated  chronic  inflammation,  or  more  strictly  speak- 
ing cln-onic  congestions. 

^- — Well,  as  you  are  upon  these  tojiics,  will  yo\i  step  froU" 
inflanunntion  to'  ferer  > 
C  .  I^'i— "^'ou  have  only  to  depict  to  yourself  the  active  con-'. 
\  dition  first  descrihed  as  existing  on  a  large  scale,  extending-' 
I  oeer  the  iilio/c  i'oilg.  pervudiiKi'lhc  entire  Uood-resscl  sgstein: 
Vjnui  you  have  a,  representation  of  fever.    Tn  the  latter  casei 
(in  fever)  tliei-e  is  liesides  a,  general  and  central  impairmeutl 
of  nervous  |)(iwer.  a  dynamic  fault,  or  organic  lesion,  attli£| 
eore  of  man's  vitality, 'wliicli  is  thc  iirst  link  in  the  cliainol, 
morhid  action,  and  the  mainspring  of  tlie  diseased  seqticnces.i 
'j'  !'ll'.g>J.'^  t^^ihus,  yellow  fever,  malignant  sciirlct  fever,  ol 
i-ljolera,,  tins  is  IIh-  pnrt  on  wbich  flic  destructive  blight  firsi 
hdls,  or  first  tells,    f'n.m         starting  point  the  seeds  oh 
di'uLh  are  dispensed  over  all  the  rest  of  the  frame.  Tlie 
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next  liuk  in  the  chaiu  in  fevers  and  inflammations  (simple 
or  maiignanti  is  a  morbid  ii-ritability  (inordinate  action)  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  But  this  is  of  very  short  dura- 
tion in  cases  where  the  oflending  cause  is  still  more  fierce, 
as  in  cholera.  The  action  of  the  vessels  hi  some  cases  is 
paralysed,  almost  suspended  ;  from  the  first,  circulation  is 
arrested.  Matters  cannot  long  remain  at  this  pass.  Re- 
action must  ensue,  or  life  is  soon  ended. 

P  — ^"ell.  To  turn  to  practical  account  all  this  sound 
doctrine,  now  for  its  applications.  If  such  be  the  state  of 
ihini'-.  the  practitioner  has  to  contend  with  in  disease,  local 
or  general,  amite  or  chronic,  what  is  the  remedy  by  which 
this  state  is  be  opposed  '? 

Dp..— If  we  liad  a  means  that  could  control  at  nnce,  and 
restore  the  penxited  or  exhausted  Qfii^ousjwwei-  (which  is 
at  the  centre  and  soiu-ce  of  morbid  action)  all  the  tedious 
ronnd-aboiit  processes  of  the  water-cure,  or  any  other  cure, 
would  bf  superseded.  For  some  few  cases  such  a  power 
exists,  whether  it  be  in  the  electric  force  of  fahh  in  the 
Mtient.  or  a  mysterious  mental  influence,  or  corporeal  gal- 
•  anisrn.    lJut  we  must  be  content  to  attack  di.scase  iji  the 

aeare-.t  of  its  strongholds  to  which  we  can  have  access  

•hat  is.  the  deranged  capillary  circulation  :  and  by  the 
Tieans  proved  the  most  fea-,il.ie,  sensible,  and  scientific  for 
iccompli-hing  the  desired  ends. 

P.— This  brings  us  again  to  yonr  grand  doctrine,  liiat  Ike 
nrojlohnri  ijiflnn.  'i<  , ujlnrnrcl  Ihj  ihi-  mini, us  xifitli-m,  in  Ihr 
ireat.  fiehl  f„r  niralive  ofirrallon.H,  u.  (icld  opened  directly,  as 
t  were,  by  the  band  of  nature,  ami  j.ointed  out  to  bu  ciiiti- 
/at/;d  by  ev  rv  ligbt  of  -cience. 

Dr  — have  y<-t    discussion  or  two  orj  the  subject  of 
he  skin  and  of  animal  beat,  and  tlien  I  sluill  have  the 
fround  fully  prepared  to  show  you  hon   I  he  water  , -iirc  iir 
;orripiishfM  the  ends  Just  pointe<l  out  (Ihi-  r-'gnhilitiu  of  tb.- 

>'VVf;a-<vT(Ov  \--Tln;  .<J:,n~r„„n„„„,  .„.,,„„., I, m,  ,n„l 

*ktv  ,1,1  ',r,in„  of  ,;liniinali,„i.  ,i„,i  „„/  uf  „i,i ,  ,t nni . 

■  '^^''v  f"^'  •^''<'n  is  "ne  of  the  (/rent  <  "ep  iiie.'  oir/,iiis.  in 
'"if^t.  H  a  prinejp,,!  „„//,./  r,t  ihe  hodv  It  ,|e,i,,nii- 
"Wc-d  a  weh  of  rierv.-f  nn-l  hloo.l  ve-i-iejs      Imm|.,w.,|  w,!), 
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^exquisite  seusibilities  in  itself,  it  acts  immediately  on  the 
centres  of  sensation,  the  hraiu  ajul  spinal  chord.  But  it  has 
'also  intimate  sympathies  with  the  interior  organs,  by  means 
of  its  filaments  of  organic  or  ganglionic  nerves,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  transmits  to  the  vital  parts  within  all  morbid 
impressions  made  on  the  surface  ;  and  whereby  in  turn  the 
cutaneous  functions  themselves  become  deranged  by  eveiy 
interior  irritation.  According  to  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
4he  interior  derangement,  or  visceral  disorder  is  the  liealthy 
action  of  the  skin  perverted,  and  does  it  become  recipro- 
cally a  source  of  aggravation  to  the  interior  sullering. 

p. — The  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  I  think,  you  de- 
scribed as  nearly  identical  structures,  and  analogous  or 
equivalent  in  function  ? 

Dr. — Tliey  are.  The  skin  may  be  considered  a  mucous 
membrane  with  its  ejiithelium  dried,  that  is,  its  delicate  outer 
membrane  in  the  state  of  a  simple  tiling  or  pavement  of 
scales.  In  the  usual  condition  of  the  skin,  its  liardened  in- 
sensible covering,  the  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin,  is 
nearly  water-proof.  Each  of  its  minute  scales  forms  a  valve 
to  give  exit  to  fluids,  but  to  repel,  or  nearly  so,  the  passage 
in  of  fluids  from  witliout.  Bi/  soaking,  howcrer,  this  roating 
is  made  permeable.  It  then  acts  like  any  other  jiorons  mat- 
ter, that  is,  by  capillary  attraction.  When  this  outer  liarrier 
is  once  cleared,  fluids  are  readily  absorbed  from  the  true 
skin  (the  same  as  from  mucous  membranes),  by  eiiilostnnse, 
or  interstitial  absorption. 

P.— What  is  the  efioct  on  the  vascular  system  of  cutane- 
ous action,  as  roused  liy  the  liydropathic  processes'.' 
>  ■  ■  Dr. — This  is  two-fold,  direet  and  indireet.  In  the  first 
(jilace,  the  abstracting  of  heat  from  the  surl'aco  of  the  body 
''determines  a  rush  of  blood  tliillier  to  su]iply  its  place, 
thereby  unloading  interior  congestions  and  tending  to  es- 
tablisli  the  sanguineous  equilihrium  :  the  gain  of  fluids  on 
the  exterior  of  the  body  being  olitained  by  the  relief  or  un- 
hiding of  the  interior  — a  result  too  palpable  to  require  a 
moment's  demonstration.  In  this  lies  half  th(!  cure.  Vox 
lo  relieve  the  labouring  viscera,  of  the  stagnation,  or  of  Iheir 
e.Kce.ss  of  hlood,  lo  restore  the  lost  equiliiirium  of  the  intro- 
polled  lluids,  and  aU<iii  irritation,  in  most  disiMises.  acute 
and  chronic,  is  the  jirincipal  hel|i  nature  re(]uires.  and 
shoidd  lie  the  one  great  aim  ol'  medi(^al  art  to  accouiplisli. 
'i'his  done  successfully,  the  organism  soon  rights  ilscll'.  It 
oidy  wants  the  pressure  on  its  springs  rcmove-d.    Then  tlie 
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nervous  (vital)  power  is  liberated,  and  in  a  state  to  put  forth 
aU  its  energies.  AU  that  is  necessaiy  is  to  supplj'  gradually 
(as  the  demand  for  them  arises)  the  natural  stimuU  and 
supporters  of  vitality.  To  meet  this  requirement,  the  hygi- 
enic re-jimen  of  the  water-cure  has  heeu  created,  the  whole 

>-  SYSTEM  OF  DIET,  DRINK,  AIR,  EXERCISE,  REPOSE,  MENTAL  AND 
COBPOP.EAL  HABITS. 

P. — So  much  for  the  direct  effects  of  cutaneous  action  on 
the  vascular  system.    What  is  the  indirect  effect  ? 

Dr. — This  is  that  which  is  propagated  by  the  route  of  the '  '/• 
nerves,  and  is  of  two  kinds  :  first,  excitant,  or  what  is  gene-', 
rally  understood  by  the  tenn  stimidus  or  shock  ;  second, 
sedative,  sootliing.  or  the  effect  we  atti'ibute  to  a  poultice. 
In  the  fir.-t  of  these  cases,  the  oerebro-spinal  and  the  gang- 
lionic nen-es  have  a  temporaiy  excess  of  vitality  given  them 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  cold-water.  The  heart  and  blood- 
Tessels  simultaneously  participate  in  the  recruited  energy 
and  beat  with  augmented  power  and  steadiness.  Hence 
congested  viscera  are  found  to  be  relieved,  and  finally  dis- 
gorged by  the  rejiet.itiong  of  the  process,  under  fitting  cir- 
cum-,tances.  The  cheering  and  genial  .stimulus  of  the 
entire  nervous  si/nfem  goes  for  a  great  deal,  in  the  curative 
agency  of  the  chilled  or  cold  bath  ;  in  all  cases  of  pure 
debility,  or  -irnple  under-par  action  of  the  corjjoreal  powers, 
prerai/tion  Uin'j  aluai/s  tab-n  to  ensure  reaction.  On  the 
Other  band,  the  sootliing  of  the  nervous  "system,  and  the 
reduction  of  ranc-ular  ex'.itemcnl,  by  the  refreshing  and 
p<-"ilticing  processes  of  the  cure  (the  sheet-packing,  the 
fomentations,  the  compresses)  and  tlie  uarm-lialh  awlcd 
drxrn.  are  some  of  the  modes  of  relief  in  diseases  of  above- 
par  action  of  the  body. 

The  combined  use  of  these  two  j.riiK-ipal  remedies  of  tlic 
wat^-r-CMre,  the  means  of  graduated  stimulation,  and  ibi^ 
mf-ans  of  aedation  resj<ecti vely,  tlieir  artistic  handling,  ac- 
corfling  to  tlie  phases  of  corjioreal  excitement  or  depression, 
ConstiMit/s  the  routine  of  ordinary  water-cure  pnictici!.  I,et 
me  impress  upon  you  again  the  irnrnejise  iiriportance  of  the 
fact  that  we  can  repeat  our  curative  measures  daily,  witliout 
which  Jiuinij  rhronu-  di»ea.<r^  would  be  liojiejcssly  incurable. 

I'. — 'I  be  aim  of  your  observations,  and  the  conrhiKinn  (,f 
your  argument  is.  to  nhoir  that  the  nkin.  or  as  you  cull  it, 
the  great  e.^tenial  =(entie„t  mirfaee,  tbe  be^i  m.fit  or  (iehi 
for  artue  and  repeated  cratii:,;  oprralMm.i.  wln  ii  the  body  i^ 
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diseased ;  and  this  you  nial;e  out  as  warranted  on  the 
strictest  grounds  of  medical  philosophy  and  science. 

Dn. — Assuredly.  Every  fact  in  physiology  and  pathology 
leads  its  support  to  this  grand  therapeutic  principle.  And 
truly  it  is  sad  to  repeat  again,  that  the  alimentary  tube  and 
its  exquisite  nervous  lining  should  be  used  exceptionally, 
and  with  merciful  consideration,  by  all  who  know  the  dire 
consequences  of  its  abuse,  either  by  irritating  drugs  or  other 
means.  The  stomach  and  bowels  should,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, be  reserved  for  theii'  natural  puiiwses,  the  repairs  of 
the  body,  by  sound  digestion,  and  pure  blood  making. 
/"  The  skin,  I  contend,  is  pre-eminently  fitted,  and  indicated 
^to  he  the  chief  battle-ground  of  the  practitioner  in  his 
struggle  with  disease,  and  this,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
First,  as  being  a  great  medium  for  transmitting  impressions 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  on  the  one  hand;  and  to  the 
viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdonien  on  the  other.  Secondly, 
as  being  a  sort  of  electric  smfaoe,  with  infinite  connecting 
wires,  the  conducting  media  along  which  power  is  to  be 
sent  to  either  of  its  extremities.  Thirdly,  as  being  on 
organ  of  eUmiiiation  and  not  of  nutrition;  one  of  only 
secondary  and  not  primary  consequence  to  life.  Foin-thly, 
from  the  immense  miper/icien  covered  by  the  skin  ;  from  its 
thrilling  sensibilities,  and  extendve  si/mpiithies  ;  by  its  influ- 
ence over  the  cii-culation  by  e/railudleil  cooling,  &c.,  and 
h'om  being  at  the  same  time  the  part  most  patent  to  observ- 
,  ation. 

CoNVEnsAi-roN  Y[.—4nhniiI  Iwdi— Effects  of  nhstracting 
find  accnmiildfin;/  heat — Derivative  action. 

^P-~^  iiAVK  now  come  to  the  last  of  those  expositions 
preliminary  to  the  diseus.sion  of  the  water-cure  ]irocesses 
themselves, — expositions  necessary,  although  re|)etitions,  be- 
cause they  go  to  unfold  in  a  great  measure  the  secret  of 
their  mode  ol'  acting.  T  tlierclore  request  vour  attention 
while  I  reproduce  a  lew  of  tlie  salient  iioiuts"of  the  physio- 
logy of  aninurl  lieal. 

I.  Tlie  primary,  indispensable  condition  of  the  life  and 
ii'allh  of  annuals  is  a  due  iiniount  of  animal  lieat. 


small  diminution  from,  or  increase  abov(\  the  healthy 
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swudard.  il'  persistent,  entails  serious,  often  fata],  derange- 
ment of  che  organism. 

3.  As  the  body,  even  under  the  greatest  cold,  hardly  varies 
from  the  temperatiu-e  of  96_°,  it  is  plain  that  tlie  quantity  of 
heat  generated  must  precisely  correspond  with  that  ab- 
stracted :  in  other  words,  the  generation  of  heat  in  mail 
bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

4.  The  sources  of  heat  in  the  body  are  similar  to  those 
which  support  combustion  out  of  the'liody,  that  is,  heat  is 
liberateil  in  both  cases  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  cai'bon 
and  hydrogen. 

■).  The  only  means  by  which  heat  is  brouglit  to,  or  deve- 
lopd  in.  any  part  of  tlie  body,  is  by  circulation  of  the  blood. 
If  the  body  were  a  solid  lump  of  metal,  the  cooling  of  one 
part,  say  a  lirnb,  while  other  parts  were  withdi-awu  from  the 
cooling  influence,  would  cool  that  part  unequally ;  but 
b<^;ing  a  -ort  of  living  sponge,  or  hydrauhc  machine,  its 
fluids  going  to  and  fro  and  ever  in  motion,  the  temperature 
Ls  con-tnntly  equalised  by  the  warm  blood  conveyed  to  the 
pan.  This  is  independent  of  the  cliernico-vital  changes 
which  are  effected  with  increased  energy  iu  the  cooled  ]iart. 

f>.  The  elements  wliose  union  yield  heat,  are  supplied  in 
the  food,  in  the  air  inspired,  in  the  water  drunk,  and  I'rom 
the  wa.■^ted,  decomposed,  and  absorljed  falirios  of  the  body. 

7.  In  proportion  as  heat  is  abstracted  from  any  \invl,  mid 
consequently,  more  heat  developed  in  that  }>nvl,  viurc  vintr- 
ri'il.<  i,f  hf'H  mini,  hi'  Kiifi/ilii'l ;  II  more  active  circulation 
also  mnsr.  be  established  in  tlie  part ;  more  blood  must  l)e  ' 
detz-rrnined  to  it;  more  energetic  chemiciil  decompusilinns 
musr,  take  j,lace  ;  i/n/ih  r  i  hiiinir  i,f  Hlnd  hirr  niiist,  llicn\  l„- 
bro'ifiht  rihoul.. — the  breaking  nji  and  ab-.orption  ol  the  ohl, 
dec^ycrl.  r,T  i\\-ifi,At;\  matter,  and  the  rlcposition  of  m  w  |n 
abort,  an  aiigrri'-ntz'd  activity  oC  the  v'ih  vih/'  must  |ir(  viiil  in 
the  parts  -v^ternatically  cooled,  an  e.xoltalion  iiltu-^  tlH  r  nl' 
that  fihi/Min/o'/iro/  ,1,1, nhf  „f  fmi,  !,,,,,,  which  tlie  prae(ii  idncr 
can  alone  count  iijion  a-<  the  corrector  of  niorlnd  m  iion. 

H.   Toeffcft  tllPJe  piirjio^e^  the  Water.  |  ),,(t,,i- ii  ppljis  „lller 

mfilh,„li,-,ill,i,  iif.t  only  'lir,;lli/  lor  i\<  ui;,r  im  jio-^i l,|c i  |,,  d,,. 
prio'ipal  ■<,■»),  ,,(  but  itidireeily  to  remote  or  iin 
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affected  organs ;  that  is,  on  the  principle  of  revitlsioii  or 
couuter-ivnl<(tion,  with  a  view  to  produce  there  sucli  deter- 
mination of  blood  and  such  activity  of  chemico-vital  changes, 
as  shall  tend  to  unlock  and  di'aw  away  the  pent-up  stores  of 
the  diseased  structure,  in  order  to  supply  the  large  demand 
of  vital  fluid  set  up  in  the  locality  chosen  for  active  cm-ative 
effort. 

T^'  !).  This,  then,  may  he  established  as  a  well  made  out  point 
V  of  the  water-cin-e  theory  and  practice— the  abstraction 

?  'of  heat  from  a  piirt,  or  its  exposure  to  cold,  produces  a 
detenniudtion  of  blood  to  that  part.  Here  then,  we  reach  a 
main  fact  of  the  water-cure  modus  operandi,  which  has  not 
yet  been  properly  regarded,  insisted  on.  and  shown  in  its 
important  beimugs.  Liebig,  indeed,  had  shown  the  effect 
of  applied  cold  iu  hastening  the  change  of  matter  in  the 
body:  and  this,  writers  have  taken  advantage  of  in  then' 
rationaJe  of  the  processes.  But  here  tlieir  view  seemed  to 
rest.  To  ray  talented  fi-iend,  Mr.  Julius  Jeflreys,*  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  first  riglitly  seen  and  developed  the  im- 
portant practical  conclusions  this  fact  (the  effect  of  ubsti-acted 
heat)  suggests. 

\  10.  It  is  necessary  accurately  to  distinguish,  on  the  one 
hand,  between  theprimari/  or  teinjxiran/,  aud  tlie  secondary  or 
enduring  effects  of  the  abstraction  of  heat  fi-om  the  body  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  study  well  the  effects  of  the  retention 
i>t  heal  hi/  coreriu;/  up  with  nou-conductors,  as  compresses, 
blankets,  &o.  In  these  distinctions  are  involved  the  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  problem  of  the  water-cure,  the  rationale  of 
Its  processes,  the  grand  secret  of  tluit  great  curative  system, 
whose  daily  aud  ordiuari/  results  in  restoring  to  health,  can 
be  shown  to  bear  more  than  a  I'avourable  comparison  with 
any  other  medical  system  known. 

\  n.  The  priuiari/,  intrinsic,  and  essential  effect  of  tlie  ah- 
, !,  straction  of  brat  is  sedatire.  a  lessening  of  vital  action,  or  the 
reduction  of  excitement.  It  tends  to  exhaust  the  sensibility 
and  n-rita,bibty  oC  the  structures  by  the  excessive  demand 
and  dram  upon  them  for  the  time  being.  Tlio  result  is,  the 
limds  are  repelled  from  tlie  surface,  and  ivtrent  to  the  inte- 

•      VwKS  upon  the  St-ilics  of  tlic  Hi.m.nn  Clu-.st,  Animal  Hoat, 
and  Di't.Miniriation  of  Blood  t„  the  Hend.-    London  ;  Lonnm.in  and 
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rior.  They  have  only  to  be  blockaded  there — in  life's 
citadels — by  prolonc^ng  and  intensifying  the  cold,  in  order  to 
extinguish  life  altogether.  Used,  therefore,  with  a  curative 
view,  in  the  hands  of  the  Water-Doctor,  this  effect  is  per- 
mitted only  to  be  very  teniporary.  or  if  pi'olouged,  so  gi'adu- 
ated  'w  to  he  followed  hij  a  more  normal  condition  and  sloicer 
reaction. 

1"2.  The  secondari/  and  enduring  eflfect  of  the  abstraction q- 
of  heat  I  when  contined  to  moderate  limits,  as  in  the  daily  ' 
water-cure  operations),  is  stimulant,  an  augmentation  of 
organic  action,  of  the  sennhilitrj  and  irritabilitij  of  the  vital 
strucDires.  The  nece-isitij  of  replacing  the  lost  heat  calls  the 
blood  vigorouslg  to  the  exposed  surface,  and  augments  the 
cipdl'tnj  actions  thereof  requiiing  eveiy  vessel,  and  every 
particle  of  blood,  to  be  in  full  activity,  doing  duty.  These 
phenomena  are  more  vaguely  expressed  by  saying  the  vitaJ 
powers  r^acl.  and  send  the  repelled  blood  back  to  the  sur- 
face THTs'is  tiie  fact.  The  stimulus  of  the  cold  applied  in 
such  ca.se.s  by  the  temporary  toning  up  or  tension  of  the 
nervous  system  produce,  is  an  element  that  cannot  be  left 
out  here.  The  refreshing  feelings  and  electric  tin-ill  thus 
sent  through  the  .system  summons  u])  all  the  energies  of  the 
ganglionic  system  and  of  llie  heart,  however  languid  but  an 
instant  before.  'Jliis  is  an  instinct  of  tlie  economy  sum- 
moning it  to  meet  the  call  on  its  powers,  and  make  an  effort. 
Hence,  between  the  augmented  impulses  of  the  heart  and 
vessfjls,  and  the  intfmsified  chemical  actions  taking  place  on 
the  surtW;e  invaded  by  the  cold,  there  is  wherewithal  in- 
stantly got  up  for  stout  resistance,  'i'he  whole  scienct'  and 
skill  of  the  WaU.T-Doctor  consist  in  taking  due  advantage  of 
these  consen.-ative  efforts  of  nature. 

l^i.  7  he  primarg  i-i[i-cX  of  thf  covering  uji  of  a  part,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  escape  of  \U  licat  (or,  what  is  (witiivali'iil,  tlu; 
jnopp-r  npfilication  of  hmt}.  \^  to  det'Tmine  and  retain  the  ' 
blood  in  the  part  covered  uji.  I'.ut  this  clfcct  is  onlv  fur  ii 
COmparativ*-ly  brief  anrl  il'-finite  time.  If  this  covering  bo 
continued  and  yirolong<f|.  or  become  the  babitnul  sl/ite  of 
the  part,  then  the  primary  effeet  gives  phiee  to  one  entirely 
oyiposite.  'I'he  <iroiidiirg  and  fiiduriug  eli'eef.  tberefuie.  (if 
the  retention  of  beiit  O,  ilnninish  the  arliijifi/  of  Ihr  rircu- 
lation.  in  thy  rovrril  purl.  'I  he  ibiily  fae|^  ihat  altest  this 
effect  are  t'x»  common  to  neerl  comment.    'I  hose  jiersoua 
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who  muffle  up  most,  or  live  in  hot  rooms,  are  the  chilliest 
suhjei'ts.  The  capillary  circulation  of  their  surface  is  almost 
null.  Little  demand  for  heat  is  there  set  up,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  hut  a  scanty  elahoration.  The  capillaries  are 
idle,  and  miffht  he  empty.  The  paleness  of  the  covered  up 
]iarts  of  the  hody,  and  tlie  redness  of  the  exposed  parts,  in- 
dicate in  the  one  case  the  dtj'cvtire,  and  in  the  other  case  the  I 
excessive  circulation  that  is  going  on  on  the  surface.  On  a 
ft-osty  day,  the  air  is  abstracting  immense  quantities  of 
caloric  from  the  exposed  i'aoe.  The  excessive  capillajy 
activity,  the  rapid  change  of  corporeal  particles,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  which  tlie  heat  is  there  still  kept  up  to  tlie  standard 
of  the  body,  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  rubicund  face,  more 
especially  ff  such  a  person  comes  into  a  warm  room,  or  sits 
down  before  a  fire,  then  the  blazing  of  his  countenance  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  all :  for  now  there  is  no  cold  to  draw  off 
the  rapidly  evolving  heat,  its  outgoing  is  stopped,  and  tltis 
effect  coutiinies  till  the  capillari/  aciivilij  subsides. 

14.  These  facts  have  very  imiiortant  practical  applications  to 
l3e  developed,  more  partioidaidy  in  treating  of  the  respective 
processes  of  the  water-cine. 

15.  The  rationale  of  the  water-cure  processes  resolves  itself 
I 'mainly  into  these  two  elements: — First,  the  effects  of  heat 
j  abstracted  from  the  hodi/  bij  coaling  it  in  various  wai/s  and 
Iclef/recs.    Secondly,  the  effects  of  the  accumulation  of  the  heat 

of  the  bod;/  hi/  coverinij  up  with  non-cond.iictors,  or  hi/  its 
direct  apiplication  from,  irithout. 

16.  A  derivative  action  towards  the  skin,  therefore,  which 
can  only  take  place  by  a  cliange  in  tlie  interior  organs,  by  the 
reUef  of  congested  viscera,,  by  arresting  morbid' action'  and 
idlaying  irritation, — is  one  great  aim  sought  by  every  i)rocess 
ol'  the  water-cure. 

The  same  is  the  aim,  or  sliould  be,  of  the  practitioner  of 
every  school,  but  an  aim  very  inadequately  accomplislicd, 
and  very  ol'tcn  counteracted  by  the  masses  of  heterogeneous 
drug-remedies,  in  wliich  those 'who  have  had  most  e.vpcrience 
of  them,  and  llie  greatest  discernmcMit.  ]iosscss  least  faith. 
Nevertheless,  1  repeat  again,  they  contain  valuable  resources 
in  many  inlcresting  cases,  even  during  Mie  ])ro[;ress  of 
water-(nn-o  treatment;  but  iiarticuhirly  when'  liydropathy  is 
not  admissible,  or  where  (he  lime  lor  its  ap)')Ucation  "lias 
])assed  away. 
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Co.vvERSATTON  VII. — Rapid  change  of  structure — Reaction 
— Derivation  and  revulsion — Stimulation  and  revulsion. 

P. — The  scientific  views  you  have  just  explained  seem  to 
me  soimd  and  unesceplioual,  as  well  as  cleai-  in  their  apph- 
cation  to  the  matter  in  hand.  They  violate  no  dictate  of  my 
commou  -ens^e.  On  the  contrary,  they  cany  with  them  the 
mil  sanctions  of  my  reason,  and  the  more  especially  as  you 
have  divested  the  subject  of  aU  technicahties. 

I  am  now  prepared,  I  trust,  to  hear  with  understanding 
and  profit  your  elucidation  of  the  details  and  instnnnents  of 
waterciire  practice,  their  specific  local  action,  and  the  gene- 
ral con.stitutional  changes  they  produce.  On  these  points  I 
am  anxious  for  special  inJbnuation,  as  well  as  to  have  some 
precise  mle-i  laid  down  for  the  safe  and  efi'ective  administra- 
tion of  the  water-remedies. 

L)p.. — 'llie  science  of  the  water-processes,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, is  naiTowed  to  the  smallest  point. 

A.s  di.sea.se  is  one,  essentially,  in  its  ultimate  natiu-e  and 
material  conditions,  so  the  water-cure  is  specifically  one 
remedy — the  various  processes  are  hut  so  many  modifica- 
tions (li  (inf.  appliance — of  one  grand  curative  agency.  This 
13  the  tnie  light  in  which  the  water-cure  must  be  viewed. 

TTie  ftfficacv  of  the  water-cure  processes,  or  indeed  of  any 
external  appliance  of  water  helou;  the  temperature  of  the 
hofhj  is  comjirist-d,  as  you  will  now  understand  well,  in  a 
threefold  action  :  tlie  abstraction  of  heat,  its  rajiid  ropro- 
dnction.  the  active  deferifiirjation  of  blood  to  the  chilled 
TOrfar:e,  and  the  inf-nsified  or  '|uickened  cliemiciil  ami  vital 
changes  tliereufi'in  ensuing,  by  which  a  uiiifonn  tcmpfraturn 
m  all  parts  of  tlic  liody  is  kept  \\\).  The  ('ntire  scries  of 
these  actions  produces  a  [lowerful  rcvuhion  for  determination 
of  fluifl^,  to  tlic  surface  from  the  more  deejily-scuited  jmrts 
Mid  rf-mr,ti-T  orgnns. 

— f'y  this,  then,  dcfirly  aiipears  llie  scientific  siiitiibilily 
of  the  water-'mre  as  the  natunil  retiiedy  ol'  disr'ased  iiclioii. 
seeing  fhat  the  '-haracteristic  cf;ndition  of  disi'ase,  chronic 
or  acute,  ji!  fongestion  or  abnorniiil  vascular  accniiiubilion 
•n  the  ofTccted  stnictures  or  vi-ceera.  No  lofjir  id  conse- 
qnpTice.  F  think,  r-nn  be  elenrer  thdii  llmt. 

f>R. —  [  ru''.  most  iiri'ine-tion/ibl V.  The  reiikonniili'  and 
clp«r  irle,',  nnd  deMiiit.ion  of  tlic  wdler-ciire  procr^-es  is.  that 
they  are  'j,->idiiiitr,l  mid  sifuh'nialir  uiodin  nf  idi'd rarlnitj.  an- 
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cumulatin(j,or  adding  to  the  heat  of  the  hodij  so  «,?  to  produce  i 
reaction,  derivation,  or  determination  of  the  Wood  to  any  i 
amount,  in  any  ijiven  direction  or  locaMti/. 

The  benefits  of  this  derivative  action  or  revulsiou  are,'i 
first,  the  production  of  great  activity  of  the  ca]iiUary  circu-  • 
lation  of  the  suriiice  of  the  body  fi'oin  the  interior,  aud  by ' 
its  relief,  thereby  equalising  the  flow  of  blood  throughout 
the  body,  transferring  it  irom  tissues  where  it  is  plus  to 
tissues  wiiere  it  is  minna  :  hi  this  way  operating  the  disgorge- 
ment of  those  visceral  obstnictions  that  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  disease,  and  thus  improving  the  nutrition.    In  the 
second  place,  the  promotion  of  a  more  rapid  aud  perfect 
change  of  matter,  whereby  diseased  structure  is  disintegrated, '\ 
abnormal  particles,  fluids,  and  secretions  removed,  imd  newn 
tissues  of  healthier  materials  substituted,  and  thus,  bit  by 
bit,  the  whole  ooi-poretd  fabric  is  renovated  and  rebuilt,  ti 
This  is  effected  by  the  qiuckeniug  of  the  chemico-vital  lunc-.r 
tiou  of  the  capillaries  in  order  to  liljerate  heat,  to  generate:, 
tissues,  and  to  compensate  for  those  abstracted.  Liebig; 
says  that  in  water-cm'ung  the  body  is  nearly  re-made,  in  an: 
incredibly  short  time,  with  new  and  healthy  materials. 

Put  the  tiling  in  this  light,  and  you  will  at  once  have  ann 
adequate  idea  of  the  immense  abstraction  iind  rejiroductionii 
of  caloric  that  often  takes  place  in  a  water-cure  process.  A- 
patient  will  remain  in  the  shallow-bath  or  in  a  sitz-batli,  I 
without  materialhi  diminishinf/  the  heat  of  his  hodij,  for  a.' 
length  of  time  that  would  have  sufllced  to  cool  down  to  the 
centre  a  solid  metal  statue  red  hot. 

P. — That  is  a  clear  view  of  the  matter.  By  tlie  laws  of 
physics  both  sliould  have  iiarted  with  equal  amounts  of^ 
caloric  to  the  surrounding  media,  and  that  the  living  body 
made  up  what  it  lost  in  this  way,  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  activity  of  tin!  vital  processes  thatnnist  have  been  called 
forth  to  sustain  this  compensating  action. 

Dr.. — 1  think  now  you  sulticiently  grns))  a  leading  featm'c 
and  characteristic  action  of  tlie  wati'r-cnrc  processes. 

P. — Yes,  I  hope  so.  Their  derivative  e'lfert  is  the  great 
action  of  the  hydropathic  operations,  fu  this  way  //((•;/  art' 
artistic  modes  of  coolinij  and  heating  the  hodg  to  obtain  cer- 
tain specilie  ends  ;  the  change  of  tissues  from  diseased  to 
heallhg  ;  //"'  disjiersion  of  aJmormtd  a.ccnmiilalious  of  blood 
in  orqans,  and,  es/ieeiallg  the  permanent  increase  of  the  circu- 
lation and  functions  of  the  surface  of  the  hodg,  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  soundness  of  the  interior. 
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ri;..— You  have  it ;  place  it,  therefore,  where  your  memory 
vetiiiu  it    Never  forget  that  the  object  of  many  of  these 
-~ses  in  theoni.  and  their  actual  efiect  in  jimctice.  is  the 
■  rou5  determination  of  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
rehef  of  loaded  parts  (visceral  irritation)  within.  The 
;-er  the  body  will  safely  endure  tiiis  operation,  the 

■  iier  will  he"  the  reduction  of  disease.  The  skiil  and 
;;en  <if  the  practitioner  consists  precisely  in  determining 

-  point,  and  what  modijications  of  the  processes  wiU  hest 
:  it. 

■  —I  believe  I  quite  understand  that  too.    For  as  you 

■  =0  often  shown,  as  it  is  the  body  alone  that  must  right 
when  deranged,  its  capnliilities  must  iieccssarihj  he  the 

-  anil  rnen.inre  of  i/otir  mralivc  efforts  !■ 
,r; —You  judge  the  matter  accurately.    The  perfection 
■:ie  water-cure  administration,  for  exam]ile,  in  chronic 
-ise.  lie.s  in  this,  viz.,  so  regulating  the  dose  of  the  treat- 
that  REACTION  shall  he  ensured  xnvariahhj,  and  there- 
.      the  risk  and  abuse  of  cold  bathing  avoided.   In  the 
tower  of  adiipting  the  wator-ciu-e  appliances  to  all  degrees 
i  kinds  of  coqioreal  ^tarnina,  lies  its  availability  for  most 

■  ■-;  and  for  everv  constitution.  'I'be  degree  of  abstraction 
;.eal  is  3uit/d  to  each  individual's  caiiability  of  replacing 
.•,  hetit.     The  weak  have  a  weak  dose,  and  as  their 

.-/gth  increa'^'-s  so  does  the  amount  of  their  treatment. 

•  lownf-ss  of  the  reactive  jiowers,  the  slowness  with  which 
in  re[irod'icf-d,  \->,  fn-.t.ens  jinnljus,  a  measure  of  the  ex- 

•  to  wbif-h  the  body  is  maladive,  and  of  the  intensity  of 

■  vi^.r-.-ral  '■ong'-stioii-  in  any  given  case.  Of  course,  the 
■-  r-'-nre  proceduf  to  be  jinideiit,  sale,  and  edcctive,  must 

:n  rnrinv  i-a-.'-s  bv  vf-ry  gradual  sle])S.    The.  scientific 

■  •tition>-r.  ^.'ifted  with  tact  and  'piick  jiereeption,  linds 
''•■J  rneiins  than  exci-s.sive  rfif'dicalifjii,  wbii-b  avoids. 

p, —  f  c.ii[,y,ose,  th'-li.  that  iIj'-  te~t  of  corjioi-eal  slaiiiiiia 
and  (ndurnri'-e  i-i  to  b<-  found  in  llie  lusmniT  in  wliicli  Ibe 
body  re-i)ifirj(U  Vt  rlie  ab-traciion  of  lical'.' 

Da  -  -It  i^  fi  valiiabb:  t»  -t. 

P — Hut  what  !ir'-  tlic  condidorjs  n<cfssary  to  the  salr  ab- 
^tJW.U'.n  of  b"nt '' 

L)p..—  It  rnav  b'-  biid  'h.v.rj  a-  tbi-  iiiridiinjiiiliil  inlr  fur 

rtP.A'Tlf.^-  till-  i-iri  illillii.ii  1,11    llir  xin  tilii'  III    ill''   liiiill/  III' 

'lilljmi-iiliil  III  f(,rr  iiT  III    Ihr   hliir   \U'-   «  bsl  ra  i '  1 1  ol  I  bi'lil  is 

"fff-i-u  A.if'infiriiiii'ii/  iiilliil  lor.  Witli  tbw  vi<  w  viirious 
nodes  ar''  p'sort'd  to     l  ir-f.lb''  ac(  unnilaii"M  ot  lb"'  liodily 
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heat  by  wrapping  vip  iu  iiou-oonductoi-s  as  blankets,  to  the 
point  of  sweating  or  short  of  it.  By  packijii/  in  the  wet 
nhecl,  which  we  shall  presently  see  aiiects  a  gentle  gi-adual 
abstraction  of  beat  from  the  body  ;  for  the  sheet  always 
remains  five  or  six  degrees  below  the  animal  temperature. 
The  efibrts  of  the  system  to  make  up  this  abstraction  of  heat 
neoessai'ily  create  an  adiUtioiuil  movement  of  the  fluids  to- 
wai'ds  the  surface  of  the  body.  By  the  •wet-skecl  ruhhing, 
which  powerfully  tends  to  augment  flie  cutaneous  cii'cula- 
tion  at  the  very  moment  that  lieat  is  being  abstracted.  An 
active  state  of  tlie  superficial  circulation  is  efiisoted  by  means 
of  the  lamp-batb,  by  the  vapoai-  bath,  and  simply  by  the 
warm-bath.  Lastly,  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  active 
eKercise,  or  by  the  bath  attendant  applying  friction.  In 
any  of  these  ways  cor](oreal  beat  is  accumidated  or 
augmented,  if  ueoessaiy,  before  the  patient  is  submitted  to 
a  process  that  abstracts  it.  All  this,  I  s]:eak  with  reference 
to  ckronie  disease,  and  simply  by  way  of  general  illustration 
of  our  practicid  principles  and  procedure,  whicli  in  cm-  next 
conversation  I  shall  enter  on  without  i'urther  jjreface.  In 
the  meantime,  as  we  are  upon  preliminaries,  I  shall  settle 
any  more  general  points  you  may  have  to  ]iropose  bcibre 
concluding  tlie  present  conversation. 

r  p. — Well,  having  obtained  rcart'wn,  by  the  scientific 
1  abstraction  of  heat,  how  do  you  maintain  it  ? 
I  Dii. — That  is  a  point  of  iufiuite  consequence.  It  is  best 
maintained  by  exercise  for  some  time  afterwards.  ^^  hen 
that  is  not  possible,  then  cover  well  np  in  bed,  or  keep  in  a 
warm  room,  and  let  the  servant  a])ply  rubbing  freely. 

P. — What  do  you  make  of  the  distinction  of  the  processes 
into  sedative  and  stimulant'? 

Dn. — Whether  they  are  to  be  sedative  or  stimulant  in 
their  action  depends  on  tlie  dose,  time,  and  mode  of  any 
given  )irocess.    Auy  arrangement,  therelbre,  Ibuuded  on 
their  innately  sedative  or  stiiiudaiU  action  is  falhicious, 
because,  each  is  in  itself  cither  sedative  nr  stinndanl  accord- 
ing as  its  administratiou  is  managed. 
/     The  essentiid.  and  most  im])iirtaut  action  of  every  watcr- 
\  cure  ]]rocess  is  ilryirii/ive  ov  mnihirc.  that  is.  tlic  dclermiim- 
'  tion  of  the  lluids  from  the  interior  to  (In'  snriacc,  from  the 
[centre  to  the  extremities.    Hear  tliis  fundanicntal  principle 
i'  a.lways  in  your  mind — 'i  nioilcriile  and  /^fyiy/drfjc//  derivation 
I  ifi  sdiiiiilitiit  ;  an  cii.vvs.s'/rc  and  j/ir"/')".'/'''/ <lerivation  is  .vci/a- 
'(  lire.    Of  course  these  states  are  relative  to  the  tviislitiiiioiKU 
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^pablUties.  aud  tlie  latter  must  ever  be  tlie  giude  of  the  ^, 
oractitiouer.  and  the  measure  of  his  dose,  m  admimstenng 
ais  remeiUes.    That  wliich  woukl  he  po^Yerflllly  sedative  to^ 
i  weaklv  persou,  would  he  strongly  stknulant  to  a  rohiist^ 
nrame. 

p  These  explanations  now  place  for  the  first  time  the 

whole  reasonableness  of  the  hydi'opathic  processes  in  a  clear- 
point  of  view  to  mv  mind.  In  conclusion,  what  do  you  say 
of  the  shock  produced  by  the  sudden  contact  of  cold  water 
irith  tlie  surface  of  the  body '?  what  element  does  that  con- 
stitute in  the  cm-ative  results  accompUshed  by  the  hydro- 
padiic  processes  ? 

Dp. —The  production  of  the  stimulus  of  shock,  as  you  lui- 
derstaod  the  word,  Ls  not  by  any  means  a  necessary  eleiiient 
in  the  water-cure,  although  it  is  often  desu-able.  The  judi- 
dous  practitioner  will  use  it  sparingly. 

Shock  is  a  strong  excitation  of  the  nervous  centres, 
animal  and  organic,  propagated  from  the  nervous  extremi- 
ties, r )i  course,  it  is  only  admissible  in  a  potent  form,  in 
ca-ies  where  those  nen'ous"  centres  ai-e  fi-ee  from  sti-uctural 
alterations,  or  any  active  functional  excitement.  At  the 
•same  tirne.  remember  that  tliere  are  modifications  of  shock 
from  vj.rinkling  the  face  to  the  sliower-bath,  plunge,  and 
dcjiche-bath. 

p. — Thank-,;  enough  for  one  day's  conversation.  You 
have  given  me  material-,  of  thought  for  some  time  to  come._ 
Now  tbat  [  arn  clearly  indoctrinated  in  tlie  general  mode  of 
action  of  the  jirocesses,  the  details  of  each  individually  will 
^  peculiar  interest. 

THK  Sff.\LT,0\V-i',A  ril. 

^'Vf.i'.HATros  \'l  1 1 — llefri-xlii ii'i  miil  iiirli/ornliiii/ — '/'(Uiir 
—  /t  <  jxiinrr.  riiin  rniciirr,  mill  iiijiiiili-  niln jilnli  'ilil ij — 'I  lie 
'rariii  or  I'liiil  h'tjh.  luoleil  ihnin  —  I ! iihlii IIIJ  ill  (he  l/ildl. 

\)h. — On  thf  procesHioriiil  iii'^thod  wlii'-li  teaches  us  to 
■  end  t.brough  tlic  .*/';/////'■  to  tb''  roiii/ile.r.  I  sbidi  Iji-giii  with 
••  firniiiar  w;i^h-'l'>wii.  or  iihliiti'iii.  in  \]\<:  sliiiiinw-liiilli,  "r 
lit-batb;  rb'-  rriild'--t.  •■o-K'-t.  b<  Ht,  iiml  iiio-l  i-'.iivi  iiM  iit  ol 
upr»\  b.itbiri'^'  o|HT>iti'iiis.  Y<1  i-^  it  ii  jiowi  i  lnl  iiHMiilii'r  ol 
'onrlitiori  of  tli''  -^kin.  S<'iilcd  in  ihi-.  Imth.  wilh  liu' 
f.xt*nded.  or  sitfing  like  a  Turk,  ttic  |jaticiit  is  wi  ll 
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waslied  and  rubbed  by  the  bath  attendant,  and  hmiself 
assists.  It  is  the  most  useliil  bath  in  the  water-cure  as 
geueraJ  ablution.  It  is  used  at  varioun  icwpenitiires  ac- 
cording to  oii-cumstances.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  at 
the  bcdniiJe.  and  being  made  to  answer,  with  buckets,  all  the 
purposes  of  a  plunge  bath,  if  necessary,  without  any  of  the 
risk  and  inconvenience  tliat  Irequeut'ly,  and  in  many  cases, 
attend  the  latter. 

P- — This  is  clearly  tonic  and  rcfreshinij.  and  may  he 
made  a  strongly  stimulant  or  sedative  jjro'cess  ;  tlie  latter, 
as  I  have  heard  you  say,  by  long  continuance,  witli  friction 
steadily  kept  uji  by  one  or  two  bath  attendants. 

Dn. — It  is  usually  made  to  be  tonic  and  refreshing,  as 
you  mention  ;  because  tlie  alistractiou  of  heat,  altliough 
great,  is  but  temporary;  thereby  insuring  vigorous  reaction, 
and  a  rusli  of  blood  (as  before  explained,  and  as  you  now 
well  comprehend),  to  compensate  the  eflects  of  tlie  cliill.  and 
to  make  up  the  caloric  abstracted,  by  augmented  cii'culation 
and  quickened  chemical  actions.  The  shallow-bath  is 
strongly  stimulant  by  reason  of  the  vivid  thrilling  impres- 
sion made  on  the  immense  vasculo-ncrvous  web  of  the  skin, 
all  trembling  now  with  vitality  imd  sensitiveness,  however 
dull  or  dead  but  an  instant  beibre. 

The  shallow  or  balf-bath  I  might  designate  as  the  init|ia- 
tory  process  for  every  patient,  as  well  as  the  comjilement 
and  finisbi  of  other  important  hydropathic  aii])Liances. 

P. — But  do  you  not  think  it  an  objection  to  this  process, 
that  from  the  ])Osition  of  the  patient  it  unduly  cools  the  feet, 
legs,  and  hips,  more  than  the  uiiper  part  of  the  person? 

Du. — On  the  contrary,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  that 
derivative  action  on  the  lower  and  remoter  parts  of  the 
body,  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  and  the  central  ])arls — as 
the  head,  chest,  stomach,  and  liver — supplying  blood  thus 
from  where  it  is  in  excess,  to  where  it  is  in  defect,  in  the 
general  tendency  to  recal  and  fix  blood  on  the  surface  :  in 
this  equalising  of  the  circulation,  in  stiort.  lies  oiu-  ol'  the 
peculiar  advantages  and  etiicacy  of  the  shallow-bath. 

P. — I  had  not  reflected,  but  T  now  understand.  Tlie 
application  of  the  principle  you  have  laid  down  throws 
out  now  to  my  mind,  in  strong  reliel',  the  acliou  ol  tlie  bath. 
The  increased  abstracliou  of  heal  from  the  submerged  pavtsi 
gives  them  an  advantage,  and  deteriiniics  tliither  an  in- 
creased impulse  and  activity  of  the  circulation  lo  replace  the 
heat  abstracted. 
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Dn. — -Just  so,  by  the  strong  revulsion  and  flow  of  the 
'  fluids  towards  the  surface  and  extremities,  all  the  grand 
vitid  viscera,  the  braiu,  the  lungs,  the  heait,  the  stomach 
and  its  complex  connected  appwatus,  the  uterus  and  its 
annexes,  ic.  are  solicited  to  give  up  any  superfluous  blood 
!  they  hold,  and  to  make  an  efiurt  to  cliange  their  morbid  and 
defective  action. 

P. — And  as  a  sort  of  stagnation  or  congestive  condition  of 
one  or  otiier  of  these  organs,  as  you  have  explained,  exists 
as  a  predominant  chaa'acteristic  in  most  diseases,  whether 
chronic  or  acute,  I  infer  how  great,  indeed  I  should  say  liow 
ijeneral.  must  be  the  applicability  of  so  powerful  a  revulsive 
agent,  and  one,  in  good  hands,  so  safe  to  wield,  and  so  casij 
to  'liLse  ami  regulate,  by  ti.me  and  temperature. 

Dr. — Moreover,  the   active   determination   towards  so 
:  lai-ge  a  portion  of  the  surface  and  extremities  is  not  instan- 
[  taneous  or  transient,  but  continues  for  long  after  the  patient 
ha-s  left  the  bath,  and  is  further  promoted  by  the  steady  and 
active  rubliing  of  the  expert  batli  attendant,  with  the  sheet 
I  and  towels  in  drying,  and  l)y  the  active  exercise  that 
I  follows.    There  is  also  a  remote  reaction,  as  well  as  an  im- 
■  mediate  reaction,  which  I  sliall  have  occasion  shortly  to  ex- 
plain to  von. 

I'. —  ]  plainly  perceive  that  in  the  way  you  describe,  all 
possibility  of  chill  is  fjrcvfiited.  1  should  suppose  such  a 
bath  to  be  very  excelicnt  for  a  healthy  person  to  take  regu- 
larly on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 

Dr. — It  i.s  fir-!t  rate.    I  know  nothing  equal  to  it;  and  1 
I  enjoin  it  and  the  walk,  on  all  iny  jiatients,  on  leaving  me,  as 
one  of  the  mt-an-S  of  /.■'■'■phi;/  in  n/ii'/ition,  and  of  retaining 
1  lindimini.-bed  the  regained  blessing  of  bealtli. 

P. — In  what  ca.-es  do  you  esjjeciaily  prescribe  tljc  shallow- 
bath  ? 

I^R. —  ft  is  almost  universal  usage  after  tlje  |)acking  and 
I  the  sweating  procfsser-.  .Aft'T  both  ojicrations  it  conslriiigi^ 
and  braces  the  relaxed  fibres  and  capilhiries  of  the  soaked 
■^kin  :  it  routers  tlie  pul-e.  Koinewbnl  dejMfssed  liy  tfi<  wci 
^heet  ;  it  cooI.h  the  body,  lower-*  and  sti  allies  the  pulse,  uud 
'jniets  the  excitement  jirodmed  by  the  lawij)  or  vaiiour  bniii. 
or  blank't  [lacking,  fri  <  itlicr  (•;L-ii',  it  is  fi  /intriil  n/n-ylur 
'ind  pqiinliAcr  of  llu'  rir'nl'ilinii,  erdiaiiciiig  afid  (  (rriliriiiing 
'he  derivative  inflnenec  and  the  oiivious  flow  of  liiiids  to  ihi- 
surfaee,  produc<d  bv  tlie  aritc'dcnl  o[i'  iali'iri-i. 

These  measures  liavc  only  to  lie  rr/i<at'j(i  uj/jirujindirh/. 
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day  after  day,  ultimately  to  effect  an  entire  and  permanen' 
disgorgement  ol'  interior  congestions  ;  to  restore,  therelbre 
functions  imiierfectly  performed  from  defect  ol'  blood  on  tb( 
one  hand,  or  from  too  much  blood  on  the  other. 

p.  It  is  now  to  me  the  plainest  thing  possible,  how,  1« 

these  means,  congestion  of  the  viscera  is  relieved,  and  tin 
circulation  tla'oughout  tlie  body  equahsed— so  precisely 
even  curiously,  tttted  are  the  means  to  the  end,  and  si 
simple  withal,  and  so  within  the  reach  of  everybody  almos 
at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  I  now  perceive  why  you  have  s. 
often  repeated,  and  laid  so  nuich  stress  on  the  fuel  of  you 
being  able  to  repeat,  with  care,  your  water-cure  remedies 
more'  or  less  modified,  for  any  loii/th  of  time,  withoii 
damage  to  the  digestive  organs,  the  blood,  or  the  oonstitii 
tion.  I  now  understand  how  the  chronic  inflammation  o 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  congestion  o 
the  liver,  which  iny  physician  in  London  told  me  I  had 
were  7iot  cun-d.  I  remember  my  good  doctor,  who  attendee 
me  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  if  I  had  been  bi 
only  son,  told  me  he  dared  not  give  me  any  more  blue  pil) 
calomel,  or  alteratives  in  any  shape — that  1  coidd  not  bea 
tonics,  aud  tluit  the  six  leeches  applied  once,  and  sometime 
twice  a  week,  must  be  discontinued;  that,  in  short,  I  mus 
go  at  once  to  a  warm  sea-side  place,  and  trust  to  natiu-e. 
did  so.  and  was  no  better.  His  last  solemn  and  rejieatee 
injunction  was,  "  to  keep  away  from  doctors,  and  take  n' 
more  medicine,  as  I  valued  my  life."  The  latter  iiijimc 
tion  I  religiously  obeyed,  until  I  came  to  you,  and,  thank 
to  nr/enth  course  of  wa/cr-aiirc  Ircalnieiit.  I  am  now  so  wel 
that  I  should  have  forgotten  all  about  medicines  W' 
mucous  membraues,  digestive  organs  or  diseased  livers,  bu 
for  your  kind  confabulations.  I  see  clearly  how  the  innf 
cent  and  simple  water-cure  processes,  relieve  UTitatioi 
and  congestion  of  the  \nsoera..  and  equalise  Ihc  circulatio! 
throughout  tlic  body  ;  how  also  they  jirevent  the  cri-s])  appl 
from  dc>cnying  or  becoming  mealy,  or  as  I  liavc  heard  yo 
say,  arrest  degeneration  of  the  tissues.  It  is,  indeed, 
wonder  to  me  that  the  "  taciilty"  are  so  hiirkirard  t 
'jiracttsc  and  inqulro  into  your  methods,  wliich  are,  as  ye 
]irov(\  in  exact  accordance  witli  every  (Hrtiite  of  physiologj 
pathology,  and  sound  therapeutics. 

Hydropathy  would  indeed  be  a  wilhug  and  able  liaiii 
iiiiiiii  to  iiATiONAi.  MKiueiNK  iu  tlicir  liauds.  T  often  pictur 
1(1  liiyselibow  successful  the  water-cure  ]irooesscs  would  b 

.1 
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in  pnvate  practice,  when  prescribed  by  the  many  eminent 
and  clever  doctors,  who  feel,  and  in  secret  deiJore,  how 
much  they  are  at  a  loss  for  real  remedies. 

Df..— I  perceive  what  you  mean.    Time  will  do  wonders  • 
even  now.  the  tone  of  the  best  of  the  profession,  is  becoming 
more  considerate  towai-ds  the  watee-cuhe.   One  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  accomplished  physicians  of  the  day.  Dr.  T 
£.  Chambers,  in  a  recent  work*  of  great  utility,  states— 
^ih  moral  courage  to  be  admii-ed— that  when  administered 
IS  It  should  be.  it  might  be  considered  an  imi'id  handmaid 
)t  R.4TI0NAL  medicine;  and  that,  when  based  on  physioloo-y 
i-  graduated  doses  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the prin- 
yipki  of  ratwnal  medicine.    But  there  ai-e  obvious  reasons 
»hy  our  profession  is  .slow  as  a  body  to  adopt  innovations 
lowever  valuable,  or  to  abandon  old  routines  of  iiractice 
lowever  irrational.    How  could  it  be  othermse,  with  its 
Jiesent  anomalous  and  prejudicial  ai-rangements  ? 

The  ill-fated  alliance  of' remedial  art  and  exrlusivc  drwi 
neduat'on.  must  first  be  broken  off,  before  ration  vl  medicine 
an  be  y«-mitted  to  take  the  place  of  empirical  practice  • 
mdsctenre  must  be  emancipated  ti-om  its  fatal  suliserviency 

0  the  sale  of  drugs,  before  Hydropathy  can  hope  to  be  received 
nth  consideration  or  open  friendship.  But  this  I  will  not 
i-'cn.ss  further.  In  dilating  on  the  peculiarities  of  my  own 
>rofession.  it  would  most  probably  lead  to  mv  directing  your 
ttention  to  tho'^e  of  other  profession.^  also,  J  might  ask  your 
■riTate  opinion  of  the  cheating  and  ve.xiug  processes  inflicted 

1  a  Christian  country  on  poor  mortals,  liy  ordinary  law 
roceerlings.or  call  your  attention  to  the  godless  pcrver.sions 
nd  ahu.^-e-i  of  Chamceru  that  e.xist  in  full  force  in  the  nine- 
2fimh  centnrv-  of  Christianity,  f  think  our  profession,  be 
•  What  It  rnay.  would  corne  out  the  more  sironrj  and  radiant 
le  more  you  f^.-rsisfd  in  trj-ing  its  merits  or  demerits  by 
ucn  cornpanson.s.  I  hope  tl,at  will  siillice  vou  for  the 
•Went. 

P.-Q„ife  so.    Well,  to  our  text.    As  the  intensity  of 

yon  have  wiid.  is  in  relation  to  the  ext<  nt  and 
•not  thi-^  -anguincoMs  e.xccsH  in  inten,;,]  s(ni.inrcs 

c'^Y""''  '"•  '"tir-iy  nroi.or- 

'"'^'1  to  th'-  tune  if,  t«ik«-H  to  produf..  th.  jr  dis.'on'.  nM-nl  ■ 
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and  I  should  also  infer  the  diffieidty  of  cure  to  lie  preeisely 
in  the  ratio  of  the  J'xiti/  of  the  hlood  in  the  afl'eeted  tissues, 
and  of  the  altcmtioiis  of  stna-tiire  thereby  and  therein  pro 
dueed. 

Dr. — It  is  ]ire(:isely  so.  Your  premises  and  your  conclu 
sion  are  both  perfectly  correct. 

r. — Is  the  use  of'  the  shallow-hath  matorially  modifiec 
by  the  sweating  process,  as  compared  with  the  wet-shee) 
packing 

j;)j^._It  is.  The  ]iatient,  as  a  general  rule,  may  remaii 
in  it  longer,  for  the  reason  that  he  both  needs,  and  can  bear 
more  cooling.  In  this  way,  reaction,  or  the  sangaineou: 
flow  to  the  surface,  is  more  actively  promoted,  visceral  con 
gestions  solved,  morbid  secretions  and  retained  morbid  mate^ 
rials  eliminated,  the  nervous  centres  strengthened,  and  tbt 
general  circulation  more  permanently  equalised. 
•  P. — I  think  I  have  beard  it  said,  that  appropriate  rubbini 
in  the  shallow-bath,  tepid,  chilled,  or  cold,  in  cases  of  sever' 
accident,  shocks,  and  apoplexies,  often  recovers  those  appa 
ventlv  dead  or  dying. 

Iji'i — It  does.    It  is  invaluable.    But  then  it  requh-es  f 
1)6  done  well  by  active  assistants,  and  directed  by  a  con 
petent  practitio'ner.     This  is  a  most  important  reraeiba 
.measure,  whicli  I  will  explain  to  you  apart  elsewhere. 
^  P, — What  regulations  do  you  propose  regarding  the  us 
of  the  sliallow-bath  ? 

Dr. — These  are  few,  brief,  and  simple,  it  being  imderstoo 
that  the  shallow  or  half-hatb  is  the  standard  process  tlw 
concludes  all  operations  of  packing  and  sweating. 

I.  The  water  of  the  bath  may  vary  IVom  six  to  fo«rtee 
inches  deep,  or  more  ;  its  temiierature  from  -1.0°  to  Su  — 
an  average  00°  of  Fahr.  The  duration  in  the  bath  may  I 
from  one  to  seven  minutes,  according  as  the  reactive  powei 
are  weak  or  strong  ;  and  according  to  the  amount  of  coobi) 
the  patient  linds  necessary  or  agreeable,  if  the  sweatni 
])rocess  has  preceded.  It  is  sometimes  needful  to  comnicui 
the  hath  warm  or  tejiid,  and  cool  it  down  to  the  desire 
coldness  ;  or  tiru  sballow-batbs  may  be  used  side  by  side- 
one  iranii  tmd  the  other  cold. 

II.  For  the  sake  of  exeirise  and  the  purposes  of  rcactioi 
the  patient,  if  able,  should  engage  diligently  in  rubbing  a" 
washing.    The  limbs,  chest,  sloniach,  and  bowels  should 
well  rubbed  for  him  with  a  towel  if  he  cannot  do  it  himsc 
lu  aiiv  case,  the  bath  attendant  to  rub  thoroughly  the  bnci 
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ioins,  hij)s.  sides,  and  legs;  aud  occasionally  the  patient 
should  wash  or  sponge  the  head  aud  face.  On  coming  out 
Di"  ihe  bath  the  patient  to  be  enveloped  in  a  large  dry  slieet, 
and  well  rubbed  aud  di'ied.  He  ought  to  dress  quickly,  to 
dispense  with  the  cai-es  of  the  toilet,  and  hasten  to  his  pre- 
scribed exercise ;  taking  care  that  the  exposed  hair  is  well 
iried.  otherwise  before  he  is  better,  he  may  take  cold. 

III.  — If  a  patient  cannot  take  exercise  after  the  slinllow- 
bath.  it  will  be  the  safest  plan,  and  best  keep  up  the  reaction, 
for  him  to  go  to  bed  for  a  time,  to  be  well  covered  up  !md 
rubbed  well  all  over  with  ban-  gloves,  or  the  hand  covered 
srith  a  worsted  sock.  At  all  events,  he  must  keep  in  a  warm 
room. "if  the  weather  be  cold  ;  or  he  may  take  arm  exercise, 
1  he  is  prevented  taking  foot  exercise.  But  exercise  in 
iome  5bay)e  is  of  consequence,  if  the  full  benefits  of  the  pro- 
-•ess  are  to  V>e  realized. 

IV.  The  shallow-bath,  tepid  and  cooled  doivn,  may  often 
•be  substituted  for  the  sitz-bath,  or  the  douche  or  tlie  wet- 
sheet  rubbing,  as  a  cooler,  bracer,  refresher,  aud  cleanser  of 
che  skin  on  coming  in  heated  from  exercise,  but  not  when 
-»<;rspiring  profusely,  or  more  paiticulai-ly  when  in  a  state  of 
t'atifjue  or  exhaustion.  In  such  cases  my  advice  is  to  I'est 
jnietly  and  cool  gradually,  rather  adding  to  than  diminish- 
ing the  clothing,  till  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  is  re- 
itored.  I  then  order,  a.s  preliminary  to  any  hath,  a  few 
iriinutes'  nibbing  with  a  dry  sheet,  the  patient  and  bath 
attendant  a.-sisting.  This  ensures  a  glow  and  feeling  of 
warmth.  You  will  perceive  that  by  these  rational  and  com- 
Tirm-9jhnrtt  precautions  the  full  benefit  of  my  operation  is 
ensured,  without  incurring  risk. 

P. — I  do  perceive  the  benefit  and  mtitual  advantage  of 
vractiral  as  well  as  theoretical  teaching,  and  that  they 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  I  find  you  frequently  mention 
the  trarm  and  tejiid  hath  i-ooled  donn. 

Dr.—  It  i-)  a  safe  and  luxurious  mode  of  taking  a  bath,  in 
I  some  ca.vi<i  a  necessarj-  modification,  and  highly  beneficial, 
ft  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  initialing  delicate  and  nervous 
persoins  to  cold  bathing.  In  the  treatment  of  clnldren  it  is 
of  (freat  utility.  Tt  was  but  the  oilier  day  that  I  had  a  jiby- 
sician  here,  very  [irejudicefl  against  tiik  cithk  ;  of  jmllid 
complexion,  rather  bloorlless,  and  in  below-jiar  conflilion. 
ll!  could  V)e  done  in  such  a  ease  as  bis?"  said  be. 

"where  cob!  wat<T  always  produrtcd  disngreeiilile  cfrccts '.' ' 
'^rvindf-A  hirn  to  Iry  a  warrri-buUi,  acc()rii|iiuii<  d  iiy  t]|<. 
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iieoessary  performance  of  rubbing,  &c.,  and  then  to  add  oold 
water,  at  two  or  three  intervals,  sutKcieut  to  cool  the  bath 
down  to  the  natural  temperature;  the  rubbing  repeated  iu 
the  inteiTals.  When  done,  he  expressed  himself  much 
])leased  wdth  the  operation,  and  said  he  had  no  idea  of  such 
an  agi'eeable  modification  of  bathing.  Had  he  produced  a 
ijentle  jierspii'ation  with  the  lamp,  before  going  into  the 
wai'm  shallow-bath  cooled  down,  perhaps  the  word  perfec- 
tion .'"  would  have  escaped  his  lips. 

P. — I  dare  say  now,  your  learned  friend  knew  how  to  7nix  nH 
the  drugs  in  tlie"Pharmacopa3ia,"  their  history,  the  numerous 
preparations  they  enter  into,  and  tlieu-  chemical  decomposi- 
tions— most  of  which  were  surely  invented  for  man's  sins, 
and  the  detriment  of  his  memory  and  mucous  memlirones. 
But  the  mixing  of  hot  and  oold  water,  to  rouse  the  dormant 
enerijies  of  the  s/riii,  to  soothe  its  sentient  surfaee,  to  refresh 
the  nervous  eentres,  and  to  improve  the  eirciddtion  of  the 
blood,  I  will  venture  to  say,  without  prejudice,  never  once 
entered  the  mind  of  yoiu-  orthodox  medical  friend  ;  a  mind  i, 
no  doubt  so  profoiuitUy  biu'thened  with  heavy  mildewed  i| 
stores  of  antique  medicid  lore,  so  crammed  witli  fastidious 
forms,  and  the  innumeralile  jiharmaoeutical  formulas  formed- 
dluig  medicinal  ministration,  as  to  leave  vacant  neither  nook 
nor  cranny,  where  Nature — long  deserted  dame — miglit  still  ii 
vainly  hope,  with  all  her  benign  solicitations,  to  find  a  fitting  ;i 
seat  or  resting  ]3lace  for  her  fau'est  and  favoiu-ite  daugliters,  i 
her  pride  and  joy — true  science  and  si.mplicitv. 

Dr. — 0  patient,  true  discijile  of  water-cure  treatment, 
you  are  sententious.    Now  go  and  restore  your  patience —  ■( 
calm  yoiu'  comliativeness — and  sooth  your  nervous  centres  ■ 
— with  a  packing  and  sliallow  bath. 


the  shai.low-uath. 
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THE  PACKING,  OR  LINEN  BODY-POULTICE. 

CoKTERSATiON"  IX. — A  f/rerit  discovery  as  an  antijjhlogistic — 
The  'U'jree  of  heat  abstracted  hy  the  sheet  fixed — Its 
ioothirtyj  effects  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system— When 
the  heat  is  equalized,  forming  a  great  body  poultice — 
Soft'-ns  the  skin  and  promotes  exhalation — Allays  febrile 
excitement,  and  is  foUoired  by  tranquillizing  sleep — Fulfils 
many  imjinrtant  indications  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
disease — Ei  idences  of  its  pou  er  on  the  shin,  in  d rawing 
'  Jt  morbid  matters — Mode  of  using  it  in  fever — Rules. 

P. — I  BKf.tf:vE  you  water-doctors  consider  tliis  soft  molU- 
hmu  Hpyilication,  the  packing  in  a  wi-ung  sheet,  ouc  of  the 
finest  fli-coreri'-s  used  in  the  water-cure? 

I.)p.. — VeT3.-  true.  'Die  apjilication  of  this  linen  body- 
poultice  wa.s  a  great  discovi-r}- ;  wliether  we  look  at  it  in  its 
adrnirahle  effects,  or  the  extensive  range  of  diseased  states 
in  wtiich  it  may  Vie  apjilied  with  herjefit,  it  rnay  be  truly 
•d  a  moHt  valuable  resource  of  curative  art.  But,  like 
ry  other  important  remedy,  it  rcpiircs  to  be  prescribed 
with  some  nicety  anfl  di.Hcrimination. 

Jt  i>  a.H  an  antiphlogistic,  or  means  of  suli(hiing  fever  in 
Its  hot  stage,  and  active  inflammations  — that  it  stands  nn- 
'  Tidied,  being  iinz-tiiDilli d  in       xi in jdiiii ij .  ndfi'lif,  and  c//f- 
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fiici/.  It  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  all  diseases  character- 
ised by  accelerated  jmlse,  and  dry,  burning  skin.  Here  it  is 
certainly  the  noblest  arm  of  the  water-cure.  It  causes  no 
loss  of  strenf^tli,  and  leaves  behind  it  none  of  the  debility 
which  bleeding  and  strong  medicines  unavoidably  occasion. 
It  always  ciimircx,  thereibre,  a  qiiich  convalescence.  It  is  a  i 
remedy  also  easy  to  manage.  In  appropriate  eases  tlie  most- 
inexperienced  person  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  its  ajiplication, 
provided  he  adhere  strictly  to  the  lew  rules  I  have  laid  down  - 
for  his  guidance. 

In  the  next,  or  succeeding  generations,  it  will  be  in  gene- 
ral use,  and  one  of  the  most  pojiular  remedies  with  alli 
patients  and  medical  practitioners,  without  distinction  of  sect. , 

P. — Having  had  such  a  fair  trial  here  and  on  the  conti-: 
nent,  for  so  many  years,  I  suppose  it  is  now  frequently  pre-' 
scribed  liy  the  leaiUiig  medical  men,  in  private  and  hospital 
])ractice. 

Dr. — I  believe  not — toiil  <ia  contraire. 

P. — You  astonish  mo ;  you  surely  must  be  mistaken.  It 
is  diflicult  to  believe  that  a  liberal,  learned,  enlif/hlened,  phi- 
losophic, iiml  jiliihi nth ropic  profession  like  yom-s — ever  seek-i 
ing  new  remedies,  and  on  the  alert  to  seize  any  rational  ok 
approved  remedy,  that  might  alleviate  the  physical  suffer- 
ings of  man — have  not  long  ago  appropriated  this  simple 
one,  whose  great  efficacy  has  already  been  jiroved  on  manyi 
thousands  of  invalids  ;  I  say  again,  surely  you  are  mistaken  ;i 
I  must  revert  to  this  another  time.  Having  read  Broussais' 
admirable  work,  "  De  L'Irntalion  et  de  la  Folic."  hj  your 
kind  persuasion,  I  imagine  that  this  antiphloi/islic  and 
febrifiuje  process  of  the  water  cure,  the  sheet  packing,  would 
have  been  a  ])owerful  auxiliary  in  his  hands.  I  fancy  it 
would  have  saved  much  leeching  and  other  modes  of  deple- 
tion, carried  too  far  by  many  of  his  followers. 

Dit. — If  the  "  urMomwL  Buouss.vts,"  as  the  Justly  celc 
brated  Da  Stokes  (one  of  the  lirst  physicians  of  our  diiyl 
calls  him,  in  his  Lectures,  had  known  this  invaluable 
remedy,  he  would  not  have  stopped  at  that.  The  gi'ent 
Broussais  would  have  thrown  the  whole  of  bis  immense 
physiological  and  jiractical  knowledge  into  a  system,  whose 
theoretical  and  practical  excellence  would  at  once  liave  been 
recognized  by  his  original  and  fertile  genius— nor  would 
the  simple  and  beneficent  watkr-cuhe  have  ap|)ealed  m 
vain  to  a  soul  so  honest  and  iniconiproniisiiK/.  or  to  lui  un- 
derstanding so  liirije  and  iin/etlered. 
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p — It  is  elciir  enough,  that  however  one  might  differ  on 
taianv  points  of  theory  or  practice,  with  this  great  medical 
Dliilosopher.  ])ractiiioner.  and  teacher,  still  all  must  acknow- 
edge  that  he  was  a  generous,  liberal,  aud  disinterested  man, 
is-hose  long  and  laborious  life  was  without  guile,  and  devoted 
!  JO  science  and  hiuuanir\'. 

1    The  celebrated  Dr.  Cim-ie,  I  have  read,  applied  cold  affu- 
;  xions  with  great  success  iu  certain  forms  of  fever  ?  < 
i    Dr.— He  did,  but  the  sheet  packing  was  a  much  greater  ) 

mprovement  on  tlie  nlfusions  than  they  were  on  the  orduiiiry  / 

mtiphlogistics.* 

,    p. — In  what  does  the  superiority  of  the  packing  process 
I  consist  ? 

i    Dr.— First,  iu  that,  while  it  as  effectually  abstracts  the 
;  morbid  heat  of  the  system,  and  reduces  the  excited  nervous 
'  md  vascular  a.ctions,  producing  all  the  coolness  and  calm 
'.  -'Oitihle  and  necessarg  for  the  moment,  yet,  by  the  veiy  nature 
( -)f  the  process,  f A£__degree  0/  abstraction  of  heat  is  fixed. 
I  It  cannot  go  beyond  ascertain  point — the  heat  necessary  to 
•rarm  the  sheet.    In  this  there  is  every  guai-antee  that  the 
admits  of.  that  the  vital  powers  shall  not  be  unduly 
-red.  that  an  excessive  amount  of  heat  shall  not  lie  ab- 
itracied.    Tliis  guarantee  is  presented  in  the  shape  of  cover- 
ings of  dnj  non-conducting  materials  (blankets  and  down 
yjverletf).  which  prevent  all  escape  and  extrication  of  animal 
heat  beyond  what  is  first  necessary  to  equalize  the  sheet 
with  the  temperature  of  the  body 

The  second  point  wherein  packing  claims  superiority  over 
'  ifTasion.T  consists  in  this,  viz.,  the  soothing  effect  on  the  im- 
mense nentient  surface,  or  nervous  web  of  the  skin,  by  soak- 
ing of  its  tissues  and  the  prolonged  contact  of  the  wet  linen, 
the  heat  of  the  body  converting  its  water  into  vapour,  and 
constituting  the  sheet  in  fact  a  great  poultice. 

*  It  -wonld  appear  that  "  thftrc  is  nothin;^  new  undor  tlin  sun."    A  1 
I  general  offirer,  who  had  hwn  many  years  in  India,  told  me  that 
"  when  he  first  went  there  he  heard  of  a  case  of  fever  (that  had  Ijeeii 
despaired  of)  fnired  hy  a  native  pnietitioner.    The  night-dri  ss  of  the 
patient,  a.s  he  lay,  was  freely  BponjecraTT  over  with  cotd  v:al.er ;  he 
was  then  vinrfA  with  additional  lilankets.    This  oper.itiori  was  fre- 
Tiently  repeated  during  the  day.    A  napkin  was  placed  round  the  ( 
head  and  treat».-d  in  the  .same  manner.     A  calm  and  refreshing  sleep  / 
"v)Ti  followed,  and  durini^  the  night  the  patient  sweated  profusely.  [ 
'  The  next  day  he  -*'as  aide  to  converse,  and  considered  out  of  dan;;er."  > 
'  rnde  attempt  at  the  sheet  packing  occiirred  aljove  fifty  years  ago.  / 
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Again,  the  certain  inductinn  by  the  wet-sheet  paekin" 
oftliJit  moist  state  of  the  sjaii,  irliich  is  the  first  condition  of 
exhalation  throiit/h  membranes,  aud  tliereby  tlie  iiroiuotion 
nf  those  cliemioo-vital  acts  dependent  on  this  exlialation. 
The  skin  and  hiugs  are,  as  I  exphuu  to  you  in  my  phy- 
sioh>gioal  conversations,  gi-eat  agents  in  the  motion  aiid 
distribution  ol'  the  iluids.  This  cutaneous  evaporation  is 
one  ol'  the  aims  for  the  practitioner  to  accomplish  wlien  he 
seeks  to  equahze  the  circulation,  to  determine  tlie  Huids  of 
the  interior  to  the  surface.  He  acts  upon  the  law  that 
liquids  move  towards  membranes  through  which  evaporation 
takes  place. 

P. — I  see.  Here  then  is  one  of  the  sources  aud  secrets  of 
the  sovereign  virtue  of  the  wet-sheet  packing. 

Dn. — You  are  right.  It  facilitates  and  augments  exhala- 
tion {not  perspiration)  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  by  the 
improved  condition  ;  for  remember,  that  wherever  cutaneous 
trans])iration  is  repressed,  the  fluids  of  course  cannot  come 
freely  to  tlie  surface.  They  therefore  tend  to  retire  inwardly, 
to  accumulate  in,  or  congest,  the  interior  viscera.  How 
powerfully,  then,  this  unhonnd  function  of  the  skin  produces 
revulsion  from  loaded  interior  viscera  to  the  exterior,  needs 
not  a  i'urther  word  of  comment.* 

P. — These  are  all,  I  admit,  very  important  points  of  difler- 
ence  between  the  refrigerating  plan  of  Priessuitz  aud  Currie. 
This  development  at  the  same  time  makes  cleai-  to  me  the 
elements  of  the  action  of  the  wet  sheet ;  in  other  words,  its 
modus  operandi.  You  will  admit  that  the  hrst  impression 
of  the  wet-sheet  envelope,  the  feeling  of  cold  from  tlie  sud- 
den abstraction  of  heat  from  the  entire  surface,  is  onytliing 
but  pleasant  ? 

Dii.  —  Pardon  me,  if  I  in  a  great  meiisnre  difler  with  you. 
In  cases  of  febrile  excitement,  and  after  a  few  repetitions  in 
many  chronic  oases,  it  is  highly  pleasant.  It  is  a  .•sensation 
of  great  relief,  of  exquisite  comfort.  It  sometimes  l.u-ings 
calm  and  sootliing  to  nervous  agitation,  that  had  resisted 
everything  else.    Very  ollen  tlio  luilient  is  no  sooner  in  the 

*  Tlie  patient  docs  not,  nor  is  it  intended  that  lie  sluiuld  perspire 
in  the  .sheet  pauking.  When  this  is  mentioned,  as  tlie  object  of  the 
process,  it  may  lie  received  as  a  .sure  token,  tliat  the  speaker  knows 
very  little  or  nothing  of  the  practice  of  the  water-cure.  It  preroUs 
perspiration  for  the  time,  but  induces  aud  is  followed  by  that  condition 
of  body,  whicli  permits  and  makes  easy  a  natural  or  critical  perspiration, 
when  desirable  to  relieve,  or  to  briug  diseased  action  to  an  end. 
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-  sheet  thau  he  sinks  iuto  a  profound  sleep.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  showing  per  contra,  I  am  quite  free  to  admit  that, 
with  some  patients  labouring  under  clu-onic  disea.se,  the  Jirst 
impression  is  not  so  pleasant.  But  alter  all,  this  uncom- 
lortahle  feeling  is  transitory,  and  soon  gives  place  to  reaction, 
to  agreeable  warmth,  and  feelings  of  solace  and  composure. 
Hear  what  Su  Edward  Bidwer  Lytton  says  of  the  wet-sheet 
packing :-- — 

■■  I  have  found  in  conversation  so  much  misapprehension 

of  this  veiy  easy  and  very  luxurious  remedy,  that  I  may  be 
!  pardoned  for  re-e.Kplaiuing  what  has  been  explained  so  oiten. 

It  is  not.  as  people  persist  in  supposing,  that  patients  ai'e 
r  put  into  wet  sheets  and  there  left  to  shiver.    The  sheet, 

after  being  well  saturated,  is  well  wrung  out — the  patient 
.quickly  wrapped  in  it — several  blankets  bandaged  round, 

and  a  down  coverlet  tucked  over  all ;  thus,  especially  where 
:  there  is  the  least  fever,  the  fii-st  momentary  chill  is  promptly 
-succeeded  by  a  gradual  and  vivil^'ing  warmth,  perfectly  free 
I  from  the  irritation  of  dry  heat — a  delicious  sense  of  ease  is 
[.usually  followed  by  a  sleep  more  agreeable  than  anodyne 

ever  produced.    It  seems  a  positive  cruelty  to  be  taken  out  of 

thvi  mor/ic  girdle  in  u  ldchjinin  is  lulled,  and  fever  cooled,  and 

watchfulness  lapped  in  slumber." 
A.s  a  matter  of  course,  the  reaction  is  the  greater,  and 

begins  the  more  speedily,  the  more  the  patient  improves  in 

health. 

P. — So  much  for  the  dreaded  wet-sheet  packing,  which 
has  been  so  successfully  held  uj)  in  terrorem,  and  has  pre- 
vented .so  many  from  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
vour  arlmirable  system  of  treatment.  I  conclude  that  Sir 
Edward,  when  he  wrote  so  feelingly,  had  been  long  enough 
your  patient  to  enable  In'm  to  state  his  personal  experience? 
It  ha.-i  often  occurred  to  me,  when  thinking  of  the  repetitions 
of  the  wet-slieet  packing  jtractised  in  the  reduction  of  fever, 
to  a.ik,  •■  Why  might  not  the  body,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  be  permanently  cooled  down  ;  and  fever  or  inllammation 
thu-i  at  once  checked  by  a  lengtliened  allusion,  or  continu- 
ance in  cold  water,  or  in  many  folds  of  wet  sheets  lightly 
covered,  ju.st  a.H  vou  would  put  out  a  fire,  or  cool  finvthing 
too  hot  ?•• 

I->p-- — a  gener.'ii  nde  and  firinf  iplc,  that  mode  ol'  |iro- 
cedu re  would  be  highly  dangerous,  nothing  irjorc  so;  iind 
•  "C'-SirrssfOM^  Of  A  W.ATKR  I'attk.vt,"  t)V  Sir  K.  liulwcr  Lytton, 
H.  W.  Lamb,  R/,jal  Library,  Malvern'. 
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no  scientific  practitioner  would  ever  dream  of  it.    The  risk, 
nay,  tlie  certainty,  in  most  cases,  would  be  of  its  abstracting 
too  much  heat,  of  lowering  action  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
action, at  least  of  determining  inward  congestions  as  for- 
midable to  deid  with  as  the  original  malady.    The  safer 
plan,  and  in  the  end  the  plan  e(|uiilly  eflicacions,  is  to  renew 
the  sheet  as  soon,  and  as  often,  as  the  morbid  heat  returns 
in  full  force.    This  is  denoted  liy  very  unequivocal  signs,  as 
suffused  or  flushed  face,  throbliing  temples,  quickened  res- 
piration, general  malaise,  &o.    By  tliis  renewal  of  the  sheet,  ■ 
the  morbid  heat  of  the  patient  is  continuously,  but  gently  I 
drawn  ofl' — and  this  without  running  any  risks  of  suddenly  I 
chilling  tiie  body  beyond  its  powers  of  reaction.    Accord-  i 
iugly,  we  find,  that  when  the  reductive  jjackiugs  are  finished,  i 
and  the  patient  placed  in  bed,  the  relief  from  the  process  is  ; 
most  sensibly  felt.    The  exhalation  from  the  surface  which 
has  thus  been  promoted,  and  tlie  bi'isk  movement  of  the 
fluids  to  the  skin  thus  determined,  have  evidently  been  to 
unloiiil  visceral  roiii/eslidit,  ojieii  ohnlrKclioiis.  to  equalize  the  ' 
circulation,  and  to  tranquiUize  the  nerres.    There  only  now  | 
requires  a  spontaneoun  perspiration  for  the  perfect  relief  of  i 
nature,  and  for  the  solution  of  the  disease.    In  tlie  majority  ' 
of  cases,  in  due  time,  this  is  siu-e  to  follow. 

P. — What  are  the  objects  of  the  wet-sheet  jjackiug  m  i 

CHRONIC  DlSE.iSE  ? 

Dr. — It  fulfils  many  indications,  according  to  the  varying., 
phases  of  disease.    If  you  revert  to  w'hat  I  have  said  of  the 
specific  actions  and  efi'ects  of  the  packing  jirocess,  you  will  ' 
see  sufficient  gi-ound  for  our  using  the  invaluable  aid  of  the 
wet  sheet  in  chronic  maladies.    We  often  want  heat  to  be  . 
abstracted  in  these  diseases.    We  want  the  nerves  soothed,  i 
the  cu-culation  equalized,  muscles  rested,  fatigue  removed, 
a  movement  of  the  fluids  to  be  determined  to  the  sui-face. 
interior  congestions  to  be  disgorged,  the  equilibrium  of  the^ 
fluids  estabUsbed.  secretions  and  exhalations  to  be  promoted, 
ill-conditioned  solids  broken  up  and  eliminated,  the  tissues  i 
of  the  skin  to  be  soaked,  its  cajiillarics  to  lie  emptied  and  ' 
cleansed,  its  sentient  e.rtreniitics  to  he  soothed,  and.  tln-ongli  : 
them,  the  brain  to  be  quieted  on  the  one  hiiud,  and  the  gan-: 
glionio  system  to  be  roused  on  tlie  other.     In  this  way;* 
tlie  condition  of  the  body  is  variously  modified  by  I  he  wet- 
sheet  packing,  and  the  wl'iole  system  prcjiarcd  to  react  under 
the  shallow-hath,  wet-sheet  rulibing,  or  towcl-rubliiug.  which  ' 
concludes,  invariably,  the  operation  of  inicking. 
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—What  is  the  object  of  the  shallow-hath  at  the  conclu- 

of  the  packiug  processes '.' 
— It  is  to  restore  the  normal  action  of  the  heart  and 
vessels,  to  counteract  its  lowering  tendency,  to  tonity  the 
relaxed  >kiu.  and  hrnce  the  nervous  system.  However  de- 
pressed the  pulse  may  he,  it  rouses  it  ellectnally  ;  however 
dormant  the  nervous"  energies,  it  awakens  them  unmis- 
takablv. 

p.^'UTien  Priessuitz  saw  the  eifects  of  the  sheet  pacldnr/, 
in  the  first  case  of  fever  in  which  he  tried  it,  I  can  easily 
imaoine  his  exclaiming,  like  Archimedes,  "  Eureka  !" 

Dr.— I  can  easily  understand  such  a  feeling  in  a  natural- 
bom  doctor  like  Priessuitz,  on  making  such  a  discovery. 
For  a  long  time  he  only  used  it  in  acute  cases,  its  great 
value  in  chronic  disease  only  gradually  dawned  upon  him 
after  vears  of  extensive  practice.  I  was  intimate,  at  (irae- 
fenberg.  with  a  Captain  Piaven,  of  the  Prussian  Guards,  wlio 
had  been  one  of  Priessnitz's  first  patients,  when  there  were 
onlv  four. — instead  of  as  many  hundreds,  which  I  found 
there! — and  when  the  water-cure  was  in  its  infancy,  simjile 
and  rude.  This  gentleman  was  cured  of  deafness,  and  a 
complication  of  ailments  ;  he  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Grae- 
feuberg  "  to  embrace  Priessnitz."  and  he  interested  me  much 
bv  detailing  the  gradual  ])rogi-ess  of  the  water-cure,  and  how 
the  disooverv  of  each  process  was  brought  ahout.  Tn  this 
there  was  much  to  instruct  and  interest,  hut  it  would  take 
too  much  time  to  relate  just  now,  and  answer  no  practical 
purpose. 

p. — You  make  no  mention  of  the  di^jniriitivf  fuiirtUin  of 
the  sheet  packinjf.  upon  which  1  have  beard  some  stress  laid. 

Dr. — The  influence  in  '|uestion  is  muclt  over-estimated. 
The  art'umenl  for  the  depurative  action  of  this  packiug,  is 
I  founded  on  the  law  of  tlie  equable^ diirusiou.of  the  li(|uids 
'y^iroiigVi j/'/row  membranes,  that,  in  short,  there  is  an  inter- 
^'ii.nifi',  between  tfie  waf^-r  of  the  sljeet  and  the  serum  of  the 

N'ow,  I  Ijoth  denv  the  validity  of  tlie  application  of  the 
-i;  in  fjue^tion,  anrl  tlic  reality  of  tbe  fjii-t  iilb  gi'd.  The 
n.  [  contend,  on  the  fontrary.  niiless  wbi'ii  ximlicd.  for 
Tift  hours,  or  unleHH  when  the  cuticle  is  nlinid'd.  is  not  lui 
■iOrbing  surfa'-e,  that  il'<  finirlinri  ']h  jiiiri-l>/  rxluil'i iil ,  l\\til 
■  is  not  'iinle-s  wlif^n   tbe  ciitielc  is  well  niai-eniled  or 
abra/led;,  one  tlirougb  wliicli  two  li'|uids  are  niij^ciiile  wiili 
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■  each  other.  This  assertion  I  gi-ound  ou  the  simple  aiialoiiiy 
-  of  the  skiu.  The  exterior  coveriug  of  the  bojy  is  protected 
by  a  very  dense  compact  texture  (the  epidermis),  composed 
of  minute  oily  scales  orcrhq/jiiiH/  each  other  like  the  scale^^ 
on  fish,  or  tUes  on  a  roof.  Now  these  impervious  scales,  or 
tiles,  the  layers  of  the  epidermis,  are  eaaily  raised  li/  the 
pressure  of  Jiuids  from  witliin  {that  is,  tn  iidmil  their  exit) 
hut  close  against  the  entrance  of  matters  from  n  ithiut.  In 
fact,  the  pressure  of  Jinids  from  without  has  onhj  the  effect 
of  more  eloseli/  sealiii;/  doien  this  oily  tilini/.  Through  such 
a  meml.irane  so  protected,  aljsorption  takes  place,  as  I  have 
said,  only  hy  strong  friction,  or  when  it  is  thoroughly  sof- 
tened hy  hours  of  maceration,  as  we  see  in  the  hands  of  the 
washerwoman,  or  in  the  effects  of  a  poultice.  I  do  not 
affirm  tiiat  absorption  may  »ere/' take  place,  but  that  absoi-p- 
tion  does  not  iisuaJli/  take  place  ;  hard  friction,  for  example, 
will  clear  this  scaly  barrier.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  assert 
the  uatuxal  state  of  the  cuticle.  Now,  the  soaking  of  the 
wet  sheet  never,  or  very  rwelj',  is  carried  to  the  jjoint  of 
rendering  the  cuticle  permeable,  at  least,  not  appreciably  so, 
or  to  an  extent  to  have  any  influence  in  diluting  or  modify- 
ing tlic  serum  ol'  the  blood. 

Admitting  that  the  cuticle,  at  all  times  and  in  all  spots, 
were  really  and  thoroughly  porous,  still  the  interchange  in 
question  could  never  take  place  in  ordinary  packings,  be- 
cause one  of  the  first  precautions  of  the  jirocess  is  to  wi-iug 
the  sheet  neai'ly  as  dry  as  possible.  The  moistened  textm'e 
of  the  cloth  in  that  case  can  only  part  with  vapour,  which, 
in  that  case,  jjenetrates  the  meshes  of  the  blankets,  and 
gives  but  little  to  the  sldn ;  so  that,  in  point  of  philoso]:ihy 
and  of  fact,  the  suj)positiou  is  untenable. 

I  am  quite  alive  to  the  part  played  in  the  plicnomena  of  ^ 
living  beings,  by  capiUary  imbibition,  molecular  attraction,  / 
endo.smose,  and  exosmose,  &o..but  they  afford  not  the  slight-  k 
est  countenance  to  this  view  of  the  action  of  the  wet-sheet 
jiacking.  J 

P. — Still  you  will,  perhaps,  admit,  that  the  wet  sheet  is  a 
depurating  process,  although  not  in  the  way  you  have  just 
examined? 

I)n. — Unquestionnlily  Ihc  wet  slieet  is  a  dejiurator  in  tlio  ! 
sense  that  all  the  other  agents  of  the  n-ater-enre  are  depina- 
tors.  tliat  is.  by  powerfully  jiromoting  an  equable  circulation,  I 
ojjening  obstructed  excretory  organs,  enhancing  the  waste 
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matter,  facilitating  its  elimination,  and  calling  upon 
every  poicer  of  the  organism,  to  substitute  ^jh^*;  fluids  and 

-  solid?  for  impure  fluids  and  solids. 

P. — I  have  been  told  by  patients,  that  in  certain  cases, 
after  some  weeks  of  packing,  the  sheet,  after  having  been 
lain  in  about  an  hour,  has  been  found  sometimes  quite 
ilimij  And  fietid,  or  of  the  stniinjest  colours,  like  the  rose 
colour  we  see  in  a  shot-sUk ;  sometimes  yellow,  and  often 

-  stained  in  large  patches,  as  if  with  lunar  caustic.  How  do 
Tou  explain  these  results  ?  for  I  know  that  the  sheet  is  well 
washed  and  wrung  every  day,  and  the  patient  is  well  piui- 
fied  by  enjoying  at  least  two  general  ablutions  daily,  as  well 
as  aliundant  rubbing  with  di-y  sheets  and  towels. 

Dr. — The  facts  you  state  ai'e  con-ect,  and  the  explanation 
.  is  not  far  to  seek.    These  matters,  that  at  critical  times 
appear  in  the  sheets,  ai'e  the  evident  elimination  of  a 
materies  morbi,  retained  excretions,  or  corporeal  wasted 
matter,  &c.    The  alleged  slime  is  simply  the  softened  scai'f 
-skin,  or  epithelium,  which  has  exuded,  sometimes  in  incre- 
dible quantities    The  skin  of  such  patients,  and  they  are 
:  the  rarer  ca.ses,  would  jiro  tern.,  I  admit,  be  likely  to  absorb 
6  a  imaU  portion  of  the  fluids  of  any  bath  they  might  be 
'  placed  in.    But  in  a  u  eU  wruiifj  packiiu/  sheet,  there  is,  un- 
fortunately for  the  theory  I  have  been  examining  for  you,  no 
free  water  to  be  absorbed. 

Apropos  of  the  power  of  the  sheet  in  extracting  colouring 
and  other  matters.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  iu  a  desperate 
case  of  jaundice  I  had  to  treat  some  time  ago,  the  sheet, 
after  an  hour's  packing,  was  found  sufficiently  saturated 
-with  bile  to  make  the  many  gallons  of  water  in  the  shaUow- 
bath  ijeV/iir.    ily  good  friend  and  jjatient.  Dr.  Homer,  who, 
1  a.9  vou  know,  has  been  iu  practice  above  thirty  ypiu's, 
declared  to  rne.  in  exfiressing  his  suiiirise  at  s(^eing  this, 
"he  had  never  attended  so  intense  a  case  of  j'/)//icifc(*,  one 
■■•hich  the  yellow  was  so  general,  deep,  and  lirilliant,  and 
the  patient  ao  completely  heljiless  and  jirostratcd. 

P. —  Verily.  "  tb'-re  are  more  things  'tvvixt  heaven  and 
earth  than  we  dream  of  in  our  philosophy."  Did  the  ])aticnt 
recovf  r  ' 

Dp.. —  f  am  happy  to  say  be  did.    'I'be  parking,  I  shonld 
-  rve,  wa.H  but  a  minor  part  of  his  trcatmcnl .     lie  bad 
•  i  long  in  India,  and  bad  gone  through  tin'  ■linujb',  and 
-rverai  other  fevern,  whi'li  ljud  left  him  a  living  wreck. 
^^any  hones  had  come  away,  with  nil  the  [lalate,  derailed 
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(md  .lofteiu'd  hy  lite  vwrcury  ho  had  taken.  His  recovery, 
from  tliejaundice,  so  complete  and  rapid,  caused  much  coii-i 
!,Tatuhition  and  sur])hse  in  idl  his  Irieuds,  wlio  witnessed! 
the  severity  of  the  case  and  its  critical  natm'e. 

P. — This  sheet  packing  seems  so  simple  and  manageable 
im  operation,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  to  me 
when  you  state  that  it  has  not  heeome  a  connnon,  erery  dnyi 
remedy  in  tlie  hands  of  medical  men  generally,  at  least  ini 
the  treatment  of  eommon  ferer,  or  indeed  any  marked! 
feverish  states. 

Dii. — Certainly  it  is  mneh  to  be  deplored  tliat  such  a 
remedy  should  be  only  in  the  hands  of  a  few  water-doctors,' 
for,  after  all,  there  are  only  some  dozen  of  us  in  the  United' 
Kingdom  ;  and  iiitherto  we  have  had  chiefly  to  contend  with: 
old  and  formidable  chronic  diseases.  No  doubt  there  ara 
many  who  know  its  jn'iceless  value  in  fever,  who  dare  noU 
use  "it ;  they  fear  their  neighbours,  or  rivals,  whose  igno^ 
ranee  may  be  real,  or  prejudices  insurmountable,  and  whai 
might  denounce  them  in  their  cii-cle,  as  dmigerous  practiJ 
tioners,  given  to  "  foreign  innovations  and  reckless  e.xperi-f 
ments."  Moreover,  if  the  icel-sltect  ]j(ickiny,  whicR  wanyi 
inolhers  now  use  as  a  safe  and  unfailing  dumestic  remedy  hi 
many  oi'  their-  children's  ailments— should  ])rove  i/.f  raJiiabh  ■■ 
in  fever,  in  mcdica.l  men's  as  in  ladies'  hands,  wliat  miglii 
happen  ue.Kt  ?  If  there  was  a  desire  exi)ressed,  I  woulo 
willingly  go  into  any  hosiiital  in  the  kingdom,  take  ni\ 
servants  with  me,  and"  show  the  whole  working  of  om-  systeu: 
of  treatment,  on  a  sulticient  number  of  patients  to  make  ii 
clear  and  familiar  to  all  the  medical  olficers. 

p._Soine  line  day  I  hope  you  will  be  invited, 

])n. — Then  I  will  go. 

I  remember  seeing  in  the  "  Provincial  Medical  .Tournal.' 
a  report  of  miniy  cases  of  fever  treated  successfully  with  thi 
wet-sheet  packing,  by  Dr.  Gill  of  Nottingham,  an  old  collegt 
friend.  But  altiiough  the  result  in  these  cases  was  hiyhh, 
satisfactory,  still  it  was  evident  the  practitioner  was  no 
(juitis  master  of  the  processes.  His  practice  was  not  com 
])lete.  1  believe  this  is  the  only  instance  of  any  laiblic 
trial  having  been  given  to  this  remedy  in  fevei-. 

p.  T  understand  you  once  treated  yoin-seif  in  this  waj 

when  attacked  with  fever.    1  shovdd  like  to  know  your  per 
soind  ex])erience  in  this  im]iortaut  nwitter. 

will  tell  you,  and  as  briefly  as  possible.  Alte 
having  been,  to  idrappearauce.  well  and  robust  for  soua 
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I  iiail  a  temporary  ailment,  called  a  crisis;   iu  a 
■sh  flat'-  1  liad  gone  early  to  bed.  from  which  I  was 
■-aly  roused  by  cries  that  the  house  was  on  lire.    I  was 
time  in  the  little  town  of  Friwddau,  at  the  foot  of 
"feuberg.  which  was  also  on  fire.    The  wind  lilew  agale, 
.  the  wooden  roofs  and  houses  carried  on  the  fire  like  a 
of  reeds.    The  whole  thing  was  so  sudden,  that  I  had 
'.ovr  my  things  out  of  the  window  and  hurry  out  also. 
:•  having  been  up  aU  night,  and  wet  through,  assisting 
•Jier  patients  at  the  tire,  the  next  day  I  found  rnvseff 
intense  headache,  sliiverings,  and  pain  in  the  liinbs. 
re  noon  I  went  to  bed,  and  burning  fever  soon  set  in. 
::;menced  the  packing  at  once,  and  had  the  first  slieet 
wrung,  changed  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
-■.  the  next  in  half  an  hour,  in  the  next  I  remained  for 
.y  an  hour,  and  iu  the  last  for  rather  more  than  an 
.•-    After  this  T  had  the  .shallow-bath  at  80",  was  well 
-<1  for  about  three  minutes,  cold  water  was  then  added 
'-,  aiid  the  rubbing  continued  for  three  minutes  more, 
n  went  to  bed,  the  hendarlie  being  still  i  cry  sereic  ] 
'■omruittcd  a  mistake,  by  having  in  the   two  first 
.-.ing.s.  100  many  blankets  and  a  heavy  down  bed.  which 
irodnced  great  oppression  and  too  rajiid  a  return  of  fever 
t.    Jt  .-hould  also  be  mentioned  that  when  this  severe 
;<  occun-ed,  1  had  gained  above  a  stone  in  weiglit.  and 
iiiiderable  amount  of  fjood  blood  ;  I  was  not  so  easilv 
1  down,  as  would  have  been  the  ca.se  six  months  ]ir(- 
-iv.  when  in  a  very  low  condition,  and  suffering  from 
:.-;e  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  ol'  long  conti- 
^■•-e.^  Thes*;  remarks  aj)ply  to  tlie  different  kinds  ol 
'•    'Jliere  is  another  gi-eat  improvement  in  the  treat- 
■  of  Mich  casf-s.  v/liicli  J  wisli  to  point  out  to  you  i 
1  that  t'etting  up  eacli  time  to  have  the  sliect  changeil 
very  disa^rrM-ahlf, ;   Uhh         ],(.  oliviated  by  meivlv 
-ig  off  all  tb<-  fovcriiigs.  ojicniiig  tlie  sheet,  and' laying  ii 
I  I'iece  of  wrung  iin«-n  over  the  wholo  front  and  side  >  ol 
patient,  tf.'-n  rej.hicing   the  sheet— wliicli    ims  now 
-rne  cool  by  e:< j,osurc— (m  before.    'This  saves  any  dis- 
"rbancH  of  the  patient,  which  is  of  ver)'  great  conse(|Mence 
Tou  will  f,f  kiiowhdg<:.  if  (  v.-r  yon  hnve  a  fover,  or  oc  u' 
ff>  call  in  the  aif]  of  tbi^  iirrn't'  <l  of  frrrr  rrmrill,t:  hi 
hours  tb"  f.-ver  returned  more  inK'n'selv  lh„n  .  ver.  iind 
w«s  f'lad  to  re-cornrnence  th<.  pn.--l;ing-4.  ■•l  b"  m  xt  dav  I 
'««  still  hfadacbe  and  f<-v<r,  and  r^p-at'd  i|„.  p,i,.kin.'s 
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endy  in  llie  momiug,  at  noon,  and  late  in  the  evening,  Imt 
not  so  olleu  changed.  The  lliird  morning  the  headache  was 
onue  and  two  hours  after  a  doiihle  pachni;/  at  five  m  the 
raornint'  a  gentle  natural  perspiration  broke  out,  winch  was  ■ 
left  uncfisturhed  until  noon,  when  a  chilled  hath  syas  taken, 
[n  the  evening  1  was  ahle  to  sit  in  the  air,  languid,  hut  h:ee 
Irom  all  pain  or  lever.  I  had  all  hut  lasted  the  whole  time, 
and  now  lelt  returning  ap])etite. 

-  T  remember,  at  the  end  ol'  a  college  session,  being  con- 
fined to  bed,  lor  above  a  month,  with  a  similar  attack  ol 
lever,  and  in  no  way  more  severe  than  the  one  I  have  .pist. 
described.  I  was  attended  witli  unremitting  kindness  by 
one  or  the  first  pliysicians  of  the  day— was  eeched  bhs- 
.  tered,  and  had  my  liead  shaved— I  rose  Irom  bed  a  livmg 
skeleton,  and  liad  a  hiii;/  vdiividcscciice.  ^ 

lJ_Your  account  is  encouraging  and  satislaetory ;  and 
certainly  appears  very  simple,  sale,  and  cHective.  1  shouldj 
imagine  it  would  be  very  fine  in  all  the  ievensh  ailments  oh 

'■''Bntlit,  is  "rt  nw?  Wms//»/"  for  mothers  and  their  inno-i 
cents     T  have  treated  my  own  children  always  with  it.  auci 
witir'unfailing  good  results.    In  fact,  with  tome^tations.: 
packings,  compresses,  and  a  little  castor  oi  .  my  wife  can  cl( 
Lid  has  done  near!:,  all  the  doctoring  m  all  then-  admen 
even  in  .oncMons  and  scarM  Jerer,  I  have  had  reaH 
little  trouble     In  the  laUcr  she  condescended  to  call  m 
quently  in  consultation,  for  my  little  girl  was  proM 
aiicl  labouring  under  the  most  severe  torni  ol  the  nccom 
m  y  ng  sore^lll•oat.    I  had  treated  my  wile  and  miothe 
tie  It  with  scarlet  fever  in  the  same  way  at  Tsice,  m  ih' 
idst  of  a  ra-ing  and  lalal  epidemic.    I'ersonal  expenenc 
^ou  iie°ceive,Vves  much  confidence,  luit  we  are  quite  aliv 
to  reid  dajjger  where  it  exists. 

'    P  -]  ain  now  inucl,  satisfied  will,  what  vou  have  o 
me  thus  far  ol'  the  wet-sheet  process.  I  shal  now  be  gin 
hear  all  the  hints  and  dire.'lions  you  can  allord  me  as  to  it 
m-opcr  practical  administration. 

'  X_Well  T  shall  further  add  the  lollownig  adMce 
which  you  wiU  study  and  ohserv,'.  as  the  dictates  ol  exp 

"TToTmuch  caution  and  discivlum  ,.nnnot  be  observe 

I.  100  muL    ,,.|rkiii"       t   should   not  1 

"\        r  r  b  onZne  e  without  a  speci 

:;ld  vS  ni d-a  fi^n.  an  actual  survey  of  all  tho: 
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cireiim~tances  in  the  patieut's  case  that  demnud  it  for  the 
moment.    The  skin,  the  presence  or  absence  of  perspiration, 
■  '  pulse,  the  respiration,  the  tongne.  the  digestive  viscera, 
hean.  brain,  and  lungs,  the  temperature  of  the  feet  and 
^ — all  must  be  interrogated  to  ascertain  whether  tlie 
-.sure  is  indicated,  and  what  dose  of  it  can  be  borne — how 
.  It  must  be  canied  ;  as  well  as  its  known  and  ex.peetf-d 
ets  anticipated  and  provided  for. 

IL  Ic  is  of  consequence  that  the  operation  of  packing  be 
performed.    Negligences  in  this  matter  may  mar  the 

-  et.-i  of  a  beneficent  measure.  The  sheet  should  be  of 
n  or  calico  for  the  delicate,  of  cotu'se  Unen  for  tlie  strong, 
rr  being  dipped  in  cold,  chilled,  or  tepid  water,  it  is 
;n?  out  thoroughly,  if  tor  a  case  of  clironic  disease,  but 
;h  less  completely  if  for  the  reduction  of  febrile  excite- 
:jt.  The  ends  of  the  sheet  should  not  overlap  the  body 
Tont  more  than  six  or  eight  inches,  and  no  superfluous 
-  lin^-n  should  be  left  about  the  feet.    The  blankets 

aid  be  so  adjusted  and  tucked  in  as  hennetically  to  seal 
"he  patient  from  all  entrance  of  atmospheric  aii".  Tlie 
king  about  the  neck  should  be  paalicularly  attended  to, 

-  u  i.s  at  this  point  generally  that  the  chief  ijnperfection 
exi.vt.s.  and  air  enters,  when  not  done  by  persons  perfectly 
au  fait..  It  is  well  to  guard  this  part  by  a  shawl  exti-a, 
locked  well  in  from  the  back  of  the  head  all  round  under 
the  chin,  or  two  blankets  placed  in  a  triangle  next  the  sheet, 
the  af)ex  downwards.  A  smooth  diaper  or  silk  handkerchief 
laid  out.sidf;  of  all.  around  the  neck  and  chin,  saves  the  skin 
of  tho-e  who  complain  of  being  there  fretted  by  the  rough 
covering-;.  Four  large  tliick  blankets  doubled,  with  a  down 
coverlet  ov-r  all.  i.s  the  rer|uirement  lor  an  ordinary  packing 

chronic  disea-se.     fn  some  acute  diseases,  the  down 
"•'erlet  i'-i  di.Hp<-n.%-d  with,  and  even  a  blanket  or  two  less 
^y -fiiffice.    Home  restive  patients  who  fidget  much  in  the 
king  at  fir-t,  find  relief  from  having  the  arms  live.  Tliis 
off'-Ti  [.r*  -'rib'-d.  as  ilu"  hfilf  ji'irk'uuj.  the  IV>et  licing  mImi 
out  of  the  .sheet.    'J'he  [latiiTit  may  be  jiai'krd  in  Ihr 
•  rni-ffiirfibent,  jiosture.  with  rlic  heafj  as  high  a-;  In-  ; 
|or  he  rnay  lie  otj  his  sirlc.  if  necessary.    'I'he  bhmkrl-.  mid 
' othT 'ovtrings  may  bi-  made  to  approxirnat'-  nici  ly  In  lin' 
'■T'*r,r\.  fiiit  iiiil  ti//hi  :  111  this  tlpc  comfort  ol'  tin-  indn  idiiiil 
riould  'onsulted. 

Ill    fn  packing  to  rfdii''e  feverish  fxcii<  Tri' nt .  tlir  fre- 
(jnency  of  ifie  renewal  of  the  Hheets  i.s  reguliiti'd  hy  ihf  in 

r  ' :.' 
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tensity  of  the  symptoms.     The  patient  remains  m  the, 
pnckbiff  only  lon^  enough  to  warm  the  sheet     ihe  rule  for  : 
ihe  repetition  of  the  sheets  is  w  long  as  the  skin  rmaws  dry  . 
„„,l  /,,(_say  at  first,  every  fifteen  minutes,  then  every  half 
hour,  then  at  longer   intervals,  and  with  hetter-wrung  . 
sheets  thus  prolonging  the  duratiou  of  the  packing  as  the 
morhid  heat  viehls,  and  as  the  patient  feels  soothed  and 
comforted  hy'it,  or  finding  it  more  and  more  a  soothing 
hnhi-pouUkk    When  the  fehrde  symptoms  are  eifectuaUy 
suhdued,  the  patient  remains  for  a  considerable  time  m  the  ■ 
last  sheet,  an  hour  at  least,  before  liemg  put  in  the  shallow-,., 
hath,  which  conchules  the  senes  o    ^he  oprat.ons^  The 
temperature  of  the  hath  may  vary  from  6U  to  8.0  ,  an  its 
d„r  ttion,  Jroni  two  to  ten  min^ites  cold  water  ^^i^^S  added  , 
bv  de-i-ees,  as  indicated  or  ordered ;  acting  on  the  rule  tha  - 
2S-cr  the  te.npenanre  the  shorter  Ihe  hath.    The  patient: 
then  well  dried  and  put  to  bed.    It  is  of  gi'ea  impor  an  J 
to  chan're  into  a  fresh  lied,  if  possible  ;  at  ail  events  to 
ene  v  lie  body  and  bed  Imen  and  blaiakets-to  mamt^-^ 
the  patient  in  qM  and  the  chamber  m  perfec  , 

ven  nation,  and  always  a,  good  f  re  m  it  it  the  wea  he  be 
cold  and  damp.  All  that  now  remams  lor  tlie  l\erlec  ehe 
of  nature  is  a  spontaneous  perspira  ion_  2h,s  genf^'j 
ensnes  Tf  it  does  not,  and  should  the  ieverish  heat  and 
other  inflammatorv  symptoms  re-c«nmeuce  and  increase,^ 
then  the  packings  must  be  resumed. 

IV  With  regard  to  the  use  ol  the  shallow-bath,  *Jter  tlie 
reduction  of  febrile  excitement,  there  is  tins  caut.on  0 
that  sliould  pers,,iration  ensue  during  the  last  f^^f J' 
sheet,  this  must  be  respected  as  Nature  s  c.us,s  r»    o«  «« 
aeeount  .u.t  this  saMorg  droui  he  ^^-.'^^^ ^^^^^l^^l 

a  longer— in  fact 
it,  or  till  it  dimi 
reason  (as 

the  patient  belbre  the  perspn-ation  has  '^''f 
chill  or  exposure  must  be  c^^elul  y  _ayouled.  Ihe 


reneireo  ji/ii-uiiii/"  ui  ..-I, 
course  Ibr  many  hours,  half  a  day 


reneired  porkiiigs  or  hg  Ihe  shaUoir-hoth. 
course  Ibr  many  hours,  half  a  day,  or  -J^'^l  1 
till  the  patient  begms  to  get  weak  under  it,  or  ^'"J^, 
nishes  or  ceases  altogether.  It,  tor  any  reason  (a  fo  tje 
relief  of  the  liowels  or  bladder).  ,t,   )e  necessary  0  » 


chill  or  exposure  must  lie  careliuiy  avoiueu.    x  ...^ 
CO    mienies  may  bo  introduced  withoi^  "ncovcnng  J 
patient.    Otherwise  if  be  be  obbged  to  cave  ^l",^- 
S,s.  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  he  "^^^'^ 
shallow-bath,  but  always,  lu  such  a  case,  eomjoitahig 

"1.«S1';^:;^^;::ckmg  being  t,.  ......and  eintl- 
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'jiiiiii-  p'lr  excdlence,  it  is  au  indispensnble  and  invnlu- 
'r  remedy  iu  the  active  or  iiicijiient  stage  of  all  acute  dis- 
fevers,  indauiiuutions,  &c.   The  febrile  symptoms  may 
:aose  aeeompanyiog  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  lungs, 
'■rain.  ..vcc,  the  fever  of  acute  rheumatism  or  of  small 
Measles,  scai'latiua.  or  it  may  be  fever  without  any 
rer'niMe  local  lesion  (idiopathic).   Tlie  wet-sheet  packing, 
■:iaged  and  restricted  as  I  have  described,  is  not  only  a  xafe 
ess.  but  the  best  ever  discovered,  irhercrcr  the 2)uhe  iiijlt'('i- 
ihore  thtnMLu.r'jljtaiXiMn^  und  the  skTiilTFy  aitd  bununi/. 


yi-  ^f^f  iret-xheet  packinr/  is  improper  in  fever,  when  the 
■-'      t'eeble  or  .slow  :  when  tlie  skin  is  cold,  or  halhed  in 
""IV/  perspiration  ;  or  when  the  siijns  of  jredt  debility 
I'resent. 

■II.  An  ablution  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  tepid, 
or  cold  shallow-bath,  or  the  wet  slieet,  or  towel  rub- 

--.  is  an  indispensable  sequel  of  the  wet-sheet  packing  in 
nic  a.-  well  as  in  acute  diseases. 

■  III  If.  in  the  packing,  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the 
1  occur,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  on  the  return  of 
morbid  heat,  or  when  perspiration  is  about  to  show 

t -'t.  it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  apply  wet  compresses  to 
the  he;;d.    To  avoid,  however,  all  risk,  even  in  this  shape  of 
•-rferenf-e  with  any  critical  effort  of  nature,  the  compress 
b^  more  thorowjh/i/  urnn;/  out,  and  less  frequently  re- 

•  d.  riian  under  any  other  circiunstances  would  be  proper. 
'..  Tfiere  U  a  grave  error — a  jierversion  of  the  ends  and 

•.ernents  of  the  water-cure — committed  by  many  jiatients 
1  irie.xfK;rienoed  practitioners,  in  packing,  so  much  as  they 
I  :lo,  delicate  and  debilitated  patients,  laboim'iig  under  chrnni'e 
\ 'lipases— (hHc.H-f:H    tfiat    have  impaired  the  blood  making/, 
fdMjd-purifipnff.  and  blooil-wovin;/  J'linrtions  so  thoroughly, 
4 that  th<-  whole  uih-'h  of  the  .solids  and  fluids  is  corrupt. 
I  the  whole  vita]  powrs  prostraf  v    f  have  seen  many  such 
■'f-nt-f,  undouljtedly.  in  ihr  Ion;/  nni.  recovri-,  not  in  conse- 
nf-e.  c<^rta.inly.  of  the  f.a/-king.  but  by  jjure  force  of  the 

•  liencry  of  the  wat'T-cure  rfgirnen  and  ap|iiianceH  in  otiiei- 
'■'■■U.    for  mir-h  patii-ntH  lh<-  imcking  should  l.i'  h  vcrv 

r-rnotf  rneasnre  of  trfatm<-nt,  except  wh<Te  there  nrf  frrrrl/h 
j^y'l^P*-'"^"''-  '>r  unless  arti/irial  mnitis  uri-  us«  <l  \(>  enhance 

>mrf  hand  in  a  high  d<gnf  tb.>  vigour  iin-l  iiclivilv  "f  tlif 
pi-culation.  fvcn  thf-n  the  i-afking  -should  Im-  pari'od,  and 
I  not  too  frf-qucntly  r<  ji''nt<  rl. 

Tn  fnri-.  ro^e^.  the  lanii>-l,ath  may  be  u-~<  <l  t'<  the  point  ot 
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)ioi'spiriitiou,  or,  better  stiU,  the  patient  may  lie  and  he  well  ^ 
nilihed  in  a  hath  of  9G°to  105°,  for  five  minutes  and  well 
(/(■((•(/  quickh/  in  a  tcarm  sheet,  and  then  at  once  packed  in 
thin  linen  or  calico  to  the  knees.  Reaction  then  is  sure  to 
ensue  and  speedily,  and  after  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
liour  of  this  clean  poulticing,  the  patient  is  in  an  uii/cverisli 
iriirmth,  sufficient  to  react  aud  benefit  by  all  the  bracing, 
and  tonic  effect  of  the  ablutions  iii  the  shallow-bath,  which 
iiuis/.  nut  he  loiuj. 

But,  as  usaiilly  administered,  the  vitality  of  such  patients 
is  far  too  feeble  to  supply  the  heat  called  for,  aud  the 
measure  goes  far  to  depress  many  patients,  and  make  them 
irrital)le  and  dissatisfied  with  tlie  water-cure  at  the  flrst,  as 
a  tiling  ungeniid  to  tlie  iiudiii  instincts  of  an  invalid  who 
shivers  before  every  breeze.  Such  a  harsh  aud  repulsive 
initiation  into  the  system  is  not  necessary  ;  neither  is  it 
advisable  or  scientific,  when  the  vital  processes  are  so  dis- 
ordered, the  vital  viscera  so  congested,  or  so  inert,  the  re- 
active powers  so  low,  and  tlie  constitutional  stamina  dch'de 
and  exhausted ;  directer,  speedier,  and  more  congenial 
means — means  better  tolerated  and  more  eflectual,  are  at 
hand  for  the  resuscitation  of  such  prostrate  patients.  They 
want  hriit  ailik'l,  not  alistracted,  unless  when  it  has  been 
sup[ilie(l  above  measure,  where  they  can  s])are  it,  and  when 
the  very  parting  with  it  is  productive  of  the  most  invigo- 
rating impression  the  anunal  system  can  receive.  But  ol 
this  anon. 

Notwithstanding  what  T  liave  said,  I  am  IVee  to  admit" 
that  cases  do  occur  occasionally  among  the  debilitated  sub-  I 
jects  in  question;  for  example,  in  some  (uitaneous  diseases,^ 
or  in  feverish  states,  where  the  wet-sbeet  packing  is  iudi-  ' 
cated.    For  such,  where  the  ])revious  heating  process  I  have 
described  is  not  used,  a  jHirtiii!  packing  is  sufficient  to  begin 
with.    A  yard  of  thin  cali('o  is  laid  over  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  and  thi;  jiacking  ])roce('ded  with  as  usual.    In  a  week 
or  so.  or  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  warm  this  well,  place 
another  piece  of  calico  under  the  back.    By  gradually  iu- 
creasiug  it  in  this  way,  the  patient  will  soon  bear  llie  wet 
envelopment  to  the  knees  :  and  so  rcmarkalily,  in  general, 
do  the  vital  energies  rally  and  augment  under  the  treatment, 
tliat  tolerance  of  the  I'uil  sheet  is  often  in  no  long  time  es- 
tablished. 

X.  In  iiU  cases  where  the  feet  reiiuun  cold  iu  the  slicel 
piickiii'T  they  must  be  left  out  of  the  sheet     Warm  woollen 
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■■kiuc;<  must  Vie  kept  ou.  or  the  feet  and  legs  wrapped  i)i  1 
;!U  flauuels.  aud  a  hot  bottle  used  in  addition.  Tlie  best 
■  ■1.  however,  is  to  have  the  feet  well  warmed  prerinusly, 
'  er  by  exercise,  by  friction,  or  hy  five  minutes'  immersion 
::ie  calf  of  the  legs  in  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  comfort- 
.V  liome. 

ir.  Panicular  jmrts  of  tlie  body,  as  the  chest  in  nervous 
asthma,  or  tlie  region  of  the  heart  in  nervous  palpitations, 
sometimes  require  at  first  to  be  protected  from  tlie  direct 
contact  of  the  sheet.  But  in  all  inflammatory  diseases  the 
•  wet-sheet,  or  the  steaming  flannel,  must  be  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  chest. 

■  J  In  some  cases  great  benefit  is  experienced  liy  tlie  direct 
application  of  warmth  and  moisture  to  certain  parts,  as  the 
throat,  stomach,  liver,  or  chest,  (hiring  the  sheet  packing. 
This  is  effected  by  wringing  hfJf  yards  of  flannel  out  of  hot 

=  water,  and  placing  them  on  the  part  afiected,  before  the  en- 
velopment, and  renewed  from  time  to  time  if  necessary,  by 

:  giving  the  patient  room  to  use  his  liand  under  his  coverings. 

XII.  The  precise  tune  of  lying  in  the  wet  sheet  (in  chronic 
disea-ses,  of  course i  vanes  with  the  specific  constitutional 
powers  of  each  patient,  tlie  seat,  nature,  and  stage  of  the 
'ii.sea=e.  and  the  season  of  the  year.  As  a  general  rule, 
never  unji^jik  till  thi'  poiirnt  ix  thormir/hh/  ir/iriii,  this  being 
the  great  condition  of  reaction  in  the  sliallow-bath.  Tliis  is 
the  foundation  of  thf  next  rule. 

Xllf.  S'-^yf  [nil  ]:  II  p/itii-nt  n  ho  is  in  n  i-hillij  stntr.  When 
the  opieration  is  inoperative  on  account  of  the  ulterior  ends 
to  be  gain«'d.  and  for  the  jiuritose  of  faithfully  carrying  out  a 
'  '''e  gc-ijeral  plan  of  treatinent,  then  every  justifiaiilc  expe- 
rt roM-t  be  u-'-fl  III  get  tiji  flir  hent  previously.    Of  these 
■ins  th»-re  arc  r-evf-ral.    On  account  of  the  accumulated 

■  of  rno-t  p(f,],l(;  iittcr  a  comfortable  night's  rejiose  in  a 
■rn  an  hour  b(-for'-  rising  tiiin'  has  always  iiceii  a 
/Urable  tirnc  ffir  tb'-  ji'-rfonriaiifc  of  jiockitig.    The  fore- 

■  n  al-o.  aftf-r  exf-rci^e.  is,  in  many  cases,  nn  excellent 

'I  he  frjiii:fp  of  three  (pijirters  of  ail  hour  in  the  sheet, 
in  a  'piarfer  to  twelve  until  half-past,  f.ften  starts  the  day 
f.  reviving  the  j.ristine  fre-ilmess  and  inentiil  simslnne 
he  early  wafer  patient 

'.  FV  f'fifients  rnust  not  remain  too  long  in  tlie  wet-sheet 
'<irig.  three  ijiiarters  ol'  an  hour  is  n  good  n i  i'iiiiii  -—<)\\i- 
ir  at  tbe  ruitside  ;  Viiit.  'if  i-'iwr-''.  there  ure  enscs  wherein 
g  paekings  are  (jeslrable. 
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XV.  T  freiiiiently  order,  what  I  call  the  double  pdekiiif/,  in  <. 
case-^  where  there  is  iuveteriite,  or  Jeep-seated  irritation, 
whicli  we  often  find  in  sufficiently  rohust  subjects  to  bear 
the  process.  Great  relief  and  benefit  are  obtained  by  it.  As 
soon  as  the  patient  is  well  established,  and  comibrtable  in 
the  first  sheet,  say  in  thirty  or  tliirty-live  minutes,  then  let 
the  packing  be  repeated  with  a  fresh  wriuig  slieet  for  an 
additional  thirty-five  minutes,  or  longer  if  necessary.  In  . 
some  ca.ses  it  is  well  to  undo  the  ) lacking,  and  to  apply 
qiuckly  a  piece  of  fresh  well  wrung  linen,  without  disturbmg 
the  patient,  as  I  have  mentioned  relatively  to  the  treatment 
of  fever.  Yon  will  often  hear  tlie  patient  express  satisfac- 
tion, by  enjoying  all  the  peculiarly  soothing  ])leasu)'e  of  the 
packing  in  the  secomlnheet,  when  iinobserved  in  the Jirst. 

P. — You  had  something  mo)-e  to  say  about  convulsions  - 
and  scarlet  fever  ? 

Du. — T'rue,  much  more ;  but  I  shall  now  merely  add,  I 
that  iu  scarlet  fever,  as  soon  as  tlie  first  symptoms  of  sore 
throat  show  themselves,  I  take  care  that  the  throat  is  weU 
fomented  with  steaming  flannels  for  an  horn-  or  more  at  a 
time,  and  re]>eated  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  the  inter- 
vals a  Hijhter  piece  of  flannel,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  is 
a,pi)licd  to  the  throat,  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  or 
light  J.Iackiutosh,  and  over  this  some  dry  tlainiel.  AJl  to  he, 
miud  yon,  ?////tt.  wiirm,  moist,  comfortithlc,  iiiiperrious,  ajii 
(krfitpiitcMiva.  Never,  upon  any  accoimt,  apjily  a  cold  com- 
press to  the  throat  in  such  a  case.  Tiie  treatment  of  a 
common  gastric  sore  throat  is  quite  another  thing;  then  you 
may  a|)pl}'  the  cold  compress,  well  covered,  going  to  bed, 
preceded  or  not  by  fomentation,  and  the  jirobabilily  is,  that 
in  the  morning  you  will  find  the  sore  throat  cured. 

As  regards  convulsions  iu  cliildren, — during  many  yeare 
that  I  passed  iu  a  largo  private  iiractice  in  Loudon,  as  ftu 
iij'cirucji.eiir  also,  the  treatment  of  children  ca.nie  necessarily 
mucli  under  my  care  and  notice;  I  can  now  recall  iiuiny 
fiiliil  cases  of  convulsions,  where  I  had  the  best  assistance, 
and  wiicro  all  the  most  ajiproved  means  were  used.  I  be- 
lieve T  sliould  have  lost  niy  own  cliild  in  convulsions,  but 
for  this  ]ia,ckiug  and  its  adjinicts;  [  bi'lieve.  moreover, 
Innnanly  speaking,  that  tlic  majoi'ity  of  the  I'atal  cases  I 
have  mentioned  misbt  have  been  saved  liy  the  same  simple 
means. 

XVI.  Young  children  nniy  he  jiacked  on  tlie  nurses 
knees,  with  a  piece  of  hnen  extending  from  the  feet  iijiu'imls 
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.  and  parsed  under  the  arm  pits,  leaving  tlie  arms  free,  aod 
:  thus  avoiding  anv  feeling  of  resti-niut — two  or  three  pieces 
of  flannel  a  yim!  and  half  square,  and  a  blanket  doubled, 
•  suffiL-es  to  make  them  wann.  Childi'eu  sleep  almost  imme- 
diatelv  in  the  packing;  its  soothiiuj  and  sedative  eflects  in 
voune  subjects  are  so  remai'kable,  that  they  might  almost 
be  said  to  be  without  exception. 

The  bath  for  very  young  cluldren  when  taken  out  of  the 
packic?.  may  always  be  wann.  85°  to  9u°,  then  cooled  down 
at  two  or  thi-ee  iuteiTals  to  Bo°  or  70°,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  some  cases  of  convulsions,  it  is  necessiuy  to 
prolong  the  nibbing  in  the  bath  for  ten  or  even  fifteen 
minutes,  within  the  range  of  temperature  I  have  mentioned. 
This  is  necessary  when  there  are  symptoms  threatening  any 
severe  return  of  the  convulsions,  and  uotwitlistandmg  that 
they  may  have  been  quite  arrested  during  the  jiacking.  The 
practitioner  by  feeling  in  the  child's  armpit,  wdl  be  guided 
by  thfe  lieat  there,  for  as  long  as  there  is  warmth,  he  will 
know  how  far  be  may  cany  the  sedative  effects  of  the  bath, 
so  as  to  jiroduce  the  desired  result,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
■  -lire  a  nlou;  but  stemhi  reaction.  In  many  cases  the  addi- 
'  of  fomentation  of  the  whole  abdomen  for  three  quarters 

■  ri  hour,  twice  or  tliree  times  a  day,  in  an  hour  or  two.  or  in 
:^ca.=frs  soon  after  [tacking- — ]iroduces  marked  Iranquilliz- 
•  'rff'ects  on  the  child.  If  tliere  is  reason  to  siisjicct  that 
■•:  is  any  acidity,  or  imtating  undigested  matters  in  the 
;  isch  or  alimentary  canal,  it  is  a  necessary  piecaulion  at 
•■  to  administer  a  gentle  ajierient — either  castor  oil,  in  a 
.•■  warm  milk  and  sugar,  which  make  it  tasteless — or 

■  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 

:  ne  *li,iiiiiik  riiinpreici,  or  abdominal  linen  iioulliri;,  is  an 
icHtion  as  valuatde  as  it  is  simple,  comhincd  with  other 
dies,  in  the  treatment  of  the  maladies  of  cliildri  n,  wlierc 
■■  ar'-  iyrnpfom-i  <i\'  lo'-al  or  conslitutiomd  irrilaliDii.  It 

■  0  ta'f.  fi.  rrdnor  but  more  [iroloiiged  jiackiiig.  Of  tins 
T'-mcAy       will  fonv'TS''  presently. 

f'  —  Vr'im  what  I  have  felt  and  r'.Kperii'nced  my^i'll'ol'  the 
'f.-packing.  under  a  vari'  tv  of  '■ircuiii--taM' i  s,  I   unili  r- 

ind,  and  '(uitf  ajiprecjatc  all  vmi  liave  bcin  iM'  ulciitiii;,' ; 
f  feel  with  you.  that  it  woidd  bi'  ind<  i  (l  "  a  I'  lil  lih  s-int,'  t<i 
faother-i.  ■  niid  f  -in'-r-relv  ho[ic  vou  will  livi'  t'i  h' ar  tin- 
worrl  fi/irkiiii/  as  ••  familiar  in  tli<  ir  in'nith'i  u-^  iim  si.iiiu  j. 

r>R — I  like  your  sentirn'-nt :  may  it  h"  a-  we  di  sii'v  lie 
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ftssui-ed,  good  patient,  tliat  in  trying  times  of  sickness,  when 
the  parent  is  tossed  in  mind  liy  anxious  donhts,  with  her 
maternal  solieitnde  drifting  mourufnlly  on  the  current  of 
painful  thouglits,  she  will  ever  find  this  a  sheet-anchor  to 
lean  upon,  supported  by  hope  and  cheering  confidence ;  for 
here  we  have  remedial  a,rt  with  her  handmaid  experience, 
resting  on  the  firm  basis  of  science  and  certainty,  of  came 
and  effect — all  lending  their  couutenauoe  to  encourage  a 
rational  anticipation  of  success,  and  theii'  willing  aid  to 
seciu'e  a  happy  result. 

THE  SWEATING  PROCESSES. 

Conversation  X. — The  bJanket-pach-iiig  mid  lamp-bnth,  the 
safest,  iiimt  phijsiolodiciil,  and  best  mode  of  prodiicini/  arti- 
fwia.l  perspiration — A  reniihire  and  purifi/iiif/  process — 
Tonic,  refreshinr/,  and  strengthnunri — Coiitra-indications 
to  its  use — Its  abuse  when  first  used  as  a.  remedy — Lamp- 
bath,  combined  with  fomentations  and  frictions— Mai/  be 
used,  anywhere — Impromptu  lamp-balh  at  mine  Jjin — Ob- 
jections to  vapour  Iia.ves  and  ro(ons — Bulesand  rajuJations 
— The  bhinket-parkiny. 

P. — I  AM  now  anxious  to  hear  all  vou  have  to  sav  in  re- 
commendation of  the  diflcrent  modcs^of  producing  p'ersi)ira- 
^tion,  as  a  remedial  measure  in  your  water-cure  treatment. 
Dn.— Our  l)est  and  simplest 'means  are  the  blankel-paek- 
ing  nndlamp-l,aih,  which  [  will  describe  to  you  iiresenlly. 
In  fact,  all  other  artificial  means  are  comparatively  defective 
and  objectionable.    Our  mode  of  soli  citing  perspiration  by  ' 
external  means,  is  widely  diflcrent  in  its  'results  from  that 
produced  by  giving  mediciual  sudorifics.    It  is  considered 
hy  mediciil  „io„  ^  |||,,tt,>v  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
many  cases,  llmt  the  patient  should  be  made  to  perspire 
treely,  Imt  Ihere  are  gnive  objections  to  all  drugs  given  for 
tills  purpose.    1.  They  nm  uncertain  in  their  operation,  and 
olteu  hill  1,1  ppodurin^r  (ho  desired  result.    -J   U,  is  necessary 
to  he  in  bed  to  recover  from  the  exh.'nistion.  sickness.  auH^^ 
wcHJamiiig  ellects  they  pr„duce.    .'I.  h,  cases  where  sweating 
n.clicmes  are  prescribed.  Ihe  sl„iii„cli  and  digestive  organs 
"1   an   unlH.allhy  .  oudiMoii.  tending  to  '  inllammatorv 
"ladc  slid  vvors,.  by  lb,'  iiil roduction  of  such 
"Uv     I    All.a-  Ihe  drug,  cold'nir  ;,nd  water  must  be 
jnoided,  nor  would  il  he  safe  |o  repeat  the  dose  frequently. 
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After  ihe  simple  and  certain  method  I  am  now  about  to  ex^ 
plain  to  vou.  a  bath,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  walk  is  taken. 
The  water-ciu-e  processes  can  be  repeated  frequently  with 
evident  benefit,  and  without  that  subsequent  debility,  and 
increase  of  constitutional  disorder,  which  so  often  follows  the  . 
iniroduction  of  noxious  matters  into  an  already  diseased  ' 
bod%-.  These  admirable  water-cui-e  processes,  when  indi- 
cated, are  equally  applicable  to  the  exti-emes  of  youth  and 
kage.  Thev  are.  in  proper  hands,  as  free  from  all  risk  and 
danc(er  as  they  are  simple  in  their  administration  and  excel-  / 
lent  in  their  results.  '^^ 

P. — What  is  the  true  theory  of  perspiration  in  the  simple 
blanket  packing,  or  by  the  lamp-bath  ? 

jjP.._Heat  is  a  powerful  stimulant  both  of  organic  and  of 
animal  life.    The  effect  of  the  heat  of  the  body  being  re- 
tained bv  enveloping  the  body  in  several  non-conductors,  as 
blankets'  is  the  same  as  applying  so  much  heat  fr-om  with- 
out, as  it  is  not  allowed  to  escape.    For  you  are  now 
thoroughlv  aware  how  large  an  amoimt  of  heat  is  constantly 
being  generated  by  the  lining  aniinal  furnace.    But  this 
proc^.-ss  of  heat  accurnuhition,  or  reception  of  heat  froin 
without,  cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  cannot  exceed  a  certain 
point,  wit'tiout  deranging  the  animal  aiiparntus,  or  wkhout 
Worning  a  source  of  disea.se.    Hence,  all  jirovident  Nature 
has  provided  a  safeguard  against  the  heat  of  the  body  ever 
(Inateriallv  falling  or  rising  above  the  natural  standard.  Her 
power  of  quifkening  the  cbf-mico-vital  actions  by  wliich 
heat  i^  '-lal-orjited.  is  the  jirovision  by  which  she  com- 
pensates anv  undue  abstraction  of  beat,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
>m<\  her  y/-w'T  of  increasing  the  exhalation  from  the  surl'acc, 
.and  -o  hy  the  conversion  of  water  into  vajjour,  as  it  leaves 
the  body'at  even.-  j-orf.  almorbing  an  iiniiicn'ie  (|uantity  f>l 
■'  ■  siip'rfhious  fi^at.  is  th<"  [.rovi^ion.  on  the  other  hand,  bv 
ch  -h-  prfvf-nt- the  t'-mpfnifnrf  from  evfr  much  exceefl- 
•  thf  usual  stHU'larrl.  The  hydropalhir  swealing  processes 

■  sirnply  ^H'-ntifi'-  cxy/'-difnt's  for  taking  adviiiitngi'  of  thi- 
firovi'sjori,  or  t.v.v  of  tli<'  ortranism,  in  ordfr  to  miikf  it 

'si-rvf  the  piir|.os<-s  of  tli<'  '  iin'  ol  discime.    'i  ln'  (iliiionii:il 

■  urniiiation  of  hf,nt  imtatfs  nml  excite'*  the  sy-i'  iii.  mid 

■  Is  fortli  its  fflorts  of  r'sistiirKc,  as  rigiiiiist  ii  f"''  wims.- 
■rar/fs  arc  inirrii'-a]  to  iil".  (ind  wliosc  |.rogr.s^  imisl  l.e 
.■'■ke.j. 

I'.— In  what  do  these  effort-  of  re^istnnee  ehe  lly  eon«|st  ' 
[)P.  —  Kere  is  the  point.    'J  iif'  Lomglionin  nervous  system 
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— the  great  coutroller  of  the  pnrel_y  vital  or  organic  actions 
and  especially  of  the  circulation— is  roused  into  powerfu 
action.  The  heart  heats  witli  renewed  eriergy,  the  blood 
vessels  participate  in  its  impulse,  and  carry  tlie  blood  for 
ward  with  augmented  power  and  speed,  clearing  all  obstruc 
tions,  producing  a  great  niovement  and  determination  of  thi 
Huids  from  tlie  central  to  the  superfjoial  parts  of  the  bodv 
However  chilly,  hiu'd,  dry,  or  bound  the  surface  may  be 
this  centrifugal  effort  soon  forces  the  pors])ii-atory  outlets  o 
the  skin  to  yield.  With  the  pouring  forth  of  sweat,  ant 
with  it  the  extrication  of  an  imuiense  amount  of  tlie  surphr' 
heat  of  the  body,  comes  instant  relief — a  subsidence  of  thi 
wliole  organic  tumult  raised  expressly  to  etiect  this  purpose 

P — That  mtionaJe  is  very  clear  and  intelligible.  And  i 
stands  to  reason,  that  the  more  tlie  determination  to  the 
surface,  and  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  pro 
iiioted,  the  more  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  of  tin 
interior  viscera  will  be  unloaded  of  tiieir  morbid  accumiila 
tious.  This  much  at  least  of  the  science  of  the  matter;  o 
tlie  modus  operandi  of  such  a  curative  agent,  I  have  learnei 
from  your  e.\]ilanations. 

^  Dr- — I  see  you  perfectly  comprehend  this  powerful  rfvul 
sivi'  and  purifying  process.  Hence  its  extraordinary  iitUit; 
in  chronic  congestions  of  the  liver  jmdspleeu.  and  in  th". 
obstructed  viscera  associated  witli  cli_ronia  indigesti.Qn,  rheii 
matism,  gout,  inveterate  depression  of  s|;urits,,  and  man; 
cutaneous  diseases. 

— r  believe  complaints  have  been  made  against  tli' 
sweating  process,  that  is,  against  its  abuse  ? 

Dr. — Yes;  at  one  time  it  was  carried  to  extremes  b; 
water-doctors  aud  patients;  and,  as  the  tendency  of  man 
kind  is  always  to  run  into  extremes,  there  is  now  the  dauge 
of  its  being  (^llite  as  unduly  neglecle<l  and  nialaiipreciat'ed 
It  is  certainly  not  a  mcasiire  for  muliiir  Ircaliiifii/,  or  t' 
be  lightly,  or  indiscriminately  had  ivcoiirse  to.  This  mod 
of  producing  pers]iirHtion,  followed  by  the  bath,  was  at  firs 
thought  by  I'riessiiitz,  to  be  his.  great  discovery.  Stirriu; 
up  the  system  and  producing  purgation  and  waste  by  th 
skin,  strengthening  tliis  again,  as  well  as  the  intcriiid  organ 
by  the  bath,  was  thonglit  by  him  and  many  of  liis  follower 
so  ]io\verful,  simple,  and  liarinless  an  o|H'-ration.  that,  com 
billed  with  the  oilier  xnhilari/  ndjitiivla  ol'  the  cure,  no  di^ 
eased  state  ^could  resist  it.  '  Wllen  1  had  been  about  si: 
months  at  Graefcubcrg,  I  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  t' 
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Prie--mtz.  wiih  uiv  rea^ous,  why  lie  was  carrviiig  this  opera- 
tion Voo  far  and  ou  wrong  principles.  After  remainiug  witli 
him  about  a  year  I  took  niy  departure,  and  soon  after  beai-d 
that  he  had  made  a  reforraation  in  liis  practice,  using  the 
sweating  process  with  gi-eater  discrimination.  Having  re- 
mained"so  lone  at  Graefeuberg.  and  being  known  to  ail  the 
patients  as  "  ihe  English  doctor,  who  was  making  such  a 
good  cure."  I  was  frequeuUy  referred  to  by  all  the  anxious 
invalids,  and  all  new  comers.  In  fact,  I  was  the  first 
Enghsh  (  medical I  man,  who  went  to  Graelenlierg,  and  was 
onlv  pre.-eded  bv  one  of  my  gouty  countrymen.  If  I  had 
not  gone  there,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  water-cure 
would  be  still  unknown  iu  this' country ,  but  more  of  this 
-  n.  Although  I  had  ubsen-ed  enough  of  the  remarkalde 
a-ative  results  of  water-cm-ing,  combined  with  sweating 
and  the  batli.  from  seemg  so"  much  of  those  numerous 

•  atients.  still  I  was  soon  alive  to  its  abuses  and  misapidica- 

•  .n.    Prie:^snitz  had  so  long  been  treated  as  little  less  than 
prophet,  or  one  inspired,  that  he  listened  to  any  remon- 

■r'ance  wiiii  much  reluctance.  But  never  was  any  man 
.uick^-r  in  avaihng  liimself  of  valuable  hmts,  or  iu  initting 
:ne  disoov-rries  of  others  in  their  riglit  places,  and  to  their 
tjest  jiurposes.  'i'his  was  sliown  by  his  use  of  the  douche, 
•he  sheet-packing,  k':.,  which  had  never  been  used  before 
i-T  tirne  a5  conT-titutional  reinedies  in  chronic  disease, 
.nilv  he  wa.s  II  man  gilted  with  original  genius,  with  the 
vuri'de-.t  common  sense,  and  the  greatest  ]>owers  of  ayiive- 

■  Ation 

'Hie  application  of  a  cold  Ijath  aft^r  a  ])rofuse  ]icrs]iiratiou, 

■  thought  hv  i)je  iii'iinj,  and  even  by  //("••-■/  mcdiiuil  nirii.  to 
-•-  higlilv  riangerous  ;  but.  in  fad,  tlien^  is  nothing  more 
.'invent.' or  ex'-mpt  from  danger,  when  directcil  l)y  a  com- 
'•tenr,  pra':tition<T.  It  is  of  the  i/rn/lr.H  nli/ili/  in  p/issiri- 
i-«iaH<'d  stales,  where  action  is  liehjwjifir,  anil  in  the  very 
■<mrrienc«;ment  of  acute  diseases  ;  uTtTieiTeiin  s^ion  of  power 

'  lat  y.reeefle-i  ftrvers  ai/d  irillammations.  for  symptoms  inih- 
itirig  the  retrocc--ion  of  tlie  fluids  of  the  hody  fnnii  its 

■  irf.u  ''  to  the  interior,  and  tlicir  undut;  accumulation  I  In  re — 
.1  the  f  arlv  ^tagf  of  violent  or  toniiidahlir  di-.ea^i--,  of  de- 
';>rP:^-^\',Ti  r.f' jiower.  in-  the  collap-c,  stiivi'ring,  ni'ilnim'  and 

II firiewnil .  that  follows  a  cliill  ot  the  surfai'i-.  i>v  llie 
rrdjiV.ition  of  an  inf'ctious  nHa-.ni,  and  /// /o/v  ai  l ivc  irrila- 
Hon  or  acute  InfhiirirMatory  sy nijit'iins  -.how  llll■nl^^lves ; 
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IlUt  after  mutatiou,  or  acute  iuaommatorv  s\Tni)toms  ha\' 
set  m,  It  IS  contra-indicated  and  biglily"  iim.roijer  Tl- 
sweating  process  is  therefore  as  a  ijenmd  rule  (but  there  ai. 
exceptions)  inadmissible  iji  aU  aetualhi  feverhli  states  i' 
acute  catarrlis  and  mfluenza,  wiietlier  obscurely  or  clearl' 
connected  with  local  intlammation,  of  imi.ortant  viscera 
wherever  the  heart  is  abnormally  excitable,  or  wherevt 
tliei'e  is  active  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 

P.— I  see  It  requires  some  discrimination,  when  diseas< 
exists,  to  prescribe  even  these  siiu])le  and  salutaiT  processes' 
DR.-I0U  say  ti-uly.  The  foUowijjg  hasty  remarks  wei- 
wntten  before  I  lelt  Graefenberg,  and  long  before  the  water 
cure  was  beard  of  in  this  country.  You  wilJ  find  them  i 
my  first  work  on  the  Water-Cure,  printed  in  184-' 

"In  most  cases,  where  there  is  much  nei-vous~  debihty  0 
a  tendency  to  hypochondriasis,  where  there  is  much  detei 
mination  of  blood  to  the  bead,  or  the  existence  of  chi-onir 
uiflammation  on  the  cbgestive  mucous  membrane,  or  tb 
a  nnentary  canal,  or  any  oi'  the  internal  organs,  the  sweatin 
must  not  be  practised,  or  with  great  .a/r  and  ,l}serimmation 
and  only  at  vUervals.  AVhere  these  contra-iirdicnlions  d< 
not  exist,  and  the  sweating  still  produces  a  loss  of  flesh,  0 
an  increased  state  ol'  n-ritability,  and  when  the  patient  doe 
not  feel  well,  and  obtain  fuU  reaction  after  the  bath,  m  sucl 
cases  It  IS  advisable  to  discontijiue  it.  It  is  sometimes 
necessaiy  to  apply  a  wet  compress  on  the  forehead  befor 
a  u  during  the  perspiration,  changing  it  fi'om  time  to  time 
and  there  are  also  cases  where  the  j.alient  is  made  to  swea 
1  the  wet  sheet,  but  they  are  rare  :  and  when  it  is  though 
ocessary,  it  is  generally  better  to  omit  the  operation,  foril 
te  uln'''?'  «°"tra-indication.  Whenever  there  is  a  gi-eni 
b  ln,n^  """"  ^yai'toms  of  a  cold  or  in 

TomPfi^  ""'"""^  °"'  ^^"^  '""^t  not  be  attempted, 

betw  "gS-ravates  all  the  symptoms.    In  these  statc> 

SL,  v     H  f  1'''^'=''^^      ^1'^^  '^iH^et-packing.    I  have 

in  w  n  "  «l<i»«  are  whit,-  and  delicate,  per- 

md   n  °r   r  ^""^-^  ""'^  rheunmtic.  sweat  easily. 

llmn,^if  1  '^''""5^"'"'r'  tl"^  other  hand,  where  tlie 
b  mpci  IS  iddcgmatic,  wlu're  there  is  a  tendeucv  to  i)Ues,  or 
congestion  ot  the  abdominal  viscra,  it  is  lot.  I  easv. 

o     n  !','!?  ^^1""-'>«1  not  appearing  at  tdl 

ON  ceita  n  parts:  tins  may  arise  from  the  exis teucc  of  dis- 
eased action,  or  the  accumulation  ol'  morbid  matter  in  the 
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VThen  this  Jiicovered,  it  is  advisable,  pre\^ously  to 
lopmg  the  patient  in  tlie  blanket,  to  apply  a  compress 
•ndase.  u  ruiiij  out  of  cold  water,  to  the  piat. 
With  the  repetition  of  this  process,  great  changes  take 
_  ■  at  tirst  the  perspiration  is  small  in  quantity,  clear  m 
-  nature  and  difficiUt  to  be  produced  ;  it  becomes  profuse, 
Ind  imprecTiated  with  the  most  tlisagi-eeable  odours,  viscid 

■  crlutin'ous.  of  a  dark  yeUow,  and  even  brown  colour, 
-our  foetid.  &c.,  in  its  smell.  In  other  cases,  the  patient 
-eU  vou.  that  during  the  first  two  or  tlu-ee  perspnations 
-ied\vr(/  .lalt  and  hriiii/.  when  flowing  over  the  hp,  but 

-wards  became  all  but  tasteless.    ^Yhen  these  morbid 
•  omena  appear,  the  perspii-ation  may  generally  be  cou- 
vd  critical.    As  a  general  nde,  where  there  is  no  evident 
-  II  whv  it  should  not  be  used,  sweating,  followed  by  the 
;  chiUVd,  or  cold  bath,  ii  not  dehilitatiwj ;  what  is  lo.st 
'IP  wav  is  repaired  in  another.    The  appetite  is  so  much 
•-a.-^ed"and  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  so  um- 
T^-d  that  more  healthy  fluid  is  fonued  than  is  tluown 

■  F'lt  is  replaced  by  hard  elastic  flesh,  and  languor  and 
Ulv  cnve  wav  to  a  state  of  cheerfulness  and  activity." 

'  — "  Xn-  tlie  ca-es  of  marked  debility,  or  delicacy  of  con- 

■  ;tion  inherent  or  acquired,  and  persons  whose  nutrition 
■.ach  impaired,  unsuitable  for  the  sweating  process  . 

Up._Bv  no  means.  But  such  patients  requu-e  to  be 
.:lv  init'iated  into  it.  It  is  only  under  too  frequent  and 
.•s'sive  swf-atings— the  abuse  of  tlic  process— tliat  it  is 
;riou.  to  H.ch  i.aliei.ts.    As  I  an.  accustomed  to  manage 

■m,  the  gentle  SA^oating  in  the  lamp-balh,  with  sometimes 

.t  fomentation  Uj  the  abdon.en  at  the  same  Imie.  produces 
-t  Hati,lacton-  results— soothing  irritation  o  n,ind  and 
■iv,  mking  a  .-en.sible  load  off  the  sj^rings  ..t  lile,  and  n.  a 
-rttime  too.  cheering  on  th<-  hop.  fni  .n.tinpat.ons  of  the 
r;ent  and  .vn.l.nnll,!  hnnuu/  .nul  i>,r,./o,»lni<i  Ihe  si/^fm 
r.he  highest  d<-gree.  liowoft.n  hav  1  heard  I'"l";>'t« 
lairri.  after  this  proc<-ss.  -  Doctor.  I  feel  y-.ung  agaiii  . 

— ft  is  a  common  opinion  iliat^  pc^rspiralion  is  aw.  iik' n- 
/  tjrocess.    How  far  i- tlii-*  Iru''  '  ,  ...  .  , 

14.-11  is  quite  a  mistake.  Sw-ating  hy  oth.  r  nrli  u  ial 
,ceHS..s  rnav  h<.weak..ning:  but  ll.f  l.Ndn.pathir  sw.  „iing, 
rp-rh,  ,li.rerUd,  j,>:v>T  is.  So  far  ir:u,  d.bdilaliog.  H  i-. 
.  the' con  trap,-,  highlv  invigorating.  I  p"lHnl  l^  a 
rfecl  repose  ,n  his  wrapping,  on  l.is  -h.nr  ,n  h|d.  and 
-thing  of       nofwnl  .■,,u^i\wu\^  ol  ih-  hody  i-,  ah^tracl-l. 
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save  thf  Kulino  initer  uf  the  hlaoil.    Tlii.s  may  be  replaoed  ' 
l)y  absoqitiou  from  the  stomach  as  rapitUy  as  it  is  given  out.  :i 
For  wlieu  tlie  drain  comes  to  be  excessive,  tlie  supply  of 
water  is  in  jiroportiou.    But  let  me  remark,  it  is  ouly  in 
Yeij  pure  systems  that  pure  water  comes  away.    Where  the  I 
system  is  impure,  as  is  the  case  with  most  cases  of  chronic  i 
disease,  where  corrupt  humours  exist  in  great  quantities,  : 
wJiere  the  secretory  and  e.S-cretory  functions  are  imperl'ectly  i 
]ierformed,  or  some  of  thom  entirely  arj'ested,  the  retention, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  current  of  the  circulation,  of  mat- 
ters that  should  have  been  eliminated,  converts  them  into 
an  actual  morbid  matter,  an  element  of  disease. 

The  powerful  perturbative  action  established  in  the  .sys- 
tem, the  rcnilsioii  and  i/i'iwriil  laovciiient  of  th  '  Jinids  to  the 
mrfdcr  pnrla  of  the  hod//,  and  the  d)  '/fill  effected  i)J  the  sevoits  • 
or  wiilcrij  part  of  the  hhiod,  the_£j^\jjih(tiJ^S^X^'^}2BlMil'' ' 
^J'^J'A^'.^'^'I-SJp'JUIlt'  t''iicls  to  dislodge,  and  break  up,  and  1 
carry  ofl',  the  palpable  nuiteriid  principles  of  disense  ;  in  i 
short,  to  purify  the  blood — literally  to  rinse  out  its  chanuels,  , 
to  cleanse  tlie  vital  sewers,  if  you  like — to  solve  obstruc- 
tions.   This  is  one  source  of  tlie  immediate  relief  to  vuihiisc 
felt  by  many  people  immediately  after  the  jjrocess. 

P.— Well;  this  rerulsion  to  the  surface,  tliis  scouring 
process  of  the  corporeal  passages,  aud  the  easy  exit  it  aiibrds 
to  excrcmentitious  matters,  or  morbid  principles,  being  the 
immediate  benefits  to  the  constitution,  of  the  sweatiug  as 
you  manage  it,  what  are  the  most  obvious  of  its  perniauent 
advantages  ? 

Dii.— Of  course  these  vary  with  the  disease  imder  which 
the  patient  labours  ;  aud  it  would  swell  out  our  conversa- 
tions unduly,  now,  to  illustrate  them  by  cases.  These  I 
will  lay  before  you  at  another  time.  Sullice  it  to  recaiiitu- 
late,  for  the  i)resent,  some  of  the  common  changes  ellected 
on  patients,  whose  complaints  are  ni  other  resiiecis  the  most 
diverse.  Whether  the  ]iatient  sulfer  from  chronic  ijout  or 
rheimialism,  from  confirmed  or  a,  periodical  InlwHsnel<n.  Irom 
sciirri/,  secondary  si/nijitnnis.  from  diarrlura  or  constijialion, 
from  simple  dif.yiejisia  or  inveterate  Ion'  spirils—iln'  follow- 
ing are  the  indications  of  the  new  life  and  energy  imparted 
to  their  systems.  Their  shin  and  i/i./estirc  unjaiis  are  in  an 
immensely  imjiroviHl  condition,  ami  Hugmeui  the  source  of 
all  the  otiier  benelits  the  liealth  has  received.  J''labby  lat, 
or  nnlu^althy  llcsh,  steadily  disiijipears  ;  or.  more  sti-iclly 
speaking,  is  decomposed  and  eliminated  (burnt  ofi',  if  yoii 
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:  like>.  aud  its  place  supplied  by  healthy,  hard,  and  firm  nrascle 
or  flesh.    The  heavy  languid  step  gives  place  to  elasticity 
I  and  Inioyancy.    As  I  have  said  before,  hope  and  hilarity 
9  appear  like  the  sunshine  of  day,  radiating  in  countenances 
•  where  erewhile  despair,  dismay,  and  dejection  sat;  the 
weariness  and  weakness  that  before  overwhelmed  the  patient 
on  the  least  exertion,  are  now  succeeded  by  energy  and 
f  endm-ance. 

P. — I  have  been  told  that  the  lamp-bath  has,  in  some 

'measiu'e.  supei-seded  the  blanket  packing? 

i  Dr. — Only  to  a  certain  extent.  The  blanket  packing  is 
too  valuable  a  means  to  be  Ughtly  thrown  away.  We  often 
find  that  no  other  plan  so  well  fulfils  the  indications  in 

r  manv  cases  where  sweating  is  necessary.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  lamp-bath  is  the  favoui'ite  ;  it  is  a  much  more  expe- 
ditioas  process,  and  admits  of  more  vai-iety  in  its  modificci- 
tions.  It  has  many  advantages  pecuharly  its  own,  and 
when  skiltully  managed  accomplishes  many  of  the  best  aims 
of  the  blanket  sweating. 

When  any  end  can  be  served  by  long  sweating,  when  it  is 
an  object  to"  prolong  the  revulsive  action,  where  it  is  e^adent 
that  there  are  morbid  matters  to  be  eliminated,  then  the 
larrij>-bath  may  be  used  merely  to  start  the  perspiration,  and 
thu.s  save  time.  The  patient  is  then  laid  in  bed  with  his 
warm  blankets  about  hirn,  and  packed  with  additional 
blankets,  so  that  the  process  may  be  kept  up,  and  go  on  lor 
the  time  prescribed,  without  disturlianco  and  without  excite- 
ment. 

p. —  In  what  di.sf;a-ses  do  you  find  this  modification  of 
nse? 

IJR. — fn  some  cases  of  chroaic _gout  or  rheumatisni,  espp- 
'  cially  in  robust  subjects  ;  in  affections  of  tlic  liyej-  and 
'hjfrvH,  and  in  dropsies  tlicreon  dejiendeiit;  in  secondary 
'ti])U>mH.  and  various  forrfis  of  obstjiiate  skin  diseases,  as 
orin.oA  invterat't. 

f  — 'fbe  larni>-bat}/  scms  U)  be  one  oi'  your  favorili'  "|ic- 

,  bp.. —  ft  i^  vry  manageable,  and  may  If  uuule  a  imist 
lu.xnrious  and  salutary  jiroeeeding  I  frei|urntly  nvail 
mys*;lf  of  its  benefits. 

P._\Vell,  it  wa.s  but,  tlie  other  d(iy  tbiit  I  iienrd  n  genllr 
man  dcflairning  against  the  lai/ip-bntli. 

\)P.  —\  heard  liim  too,  and  be  did  ii'.t  'otiiplaiii  wilbotil 
Wine  cause     It  a[i[pear-.  be  had  been  in  tb-  li.'inds  o'  ■> 
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pevsou  who  did  not  tmdersttmd  the  manngemeut  of  tlds 
process.  I  Ibund  that  he  was  a  deplorable  suflerer  fi-om 
dyspepsia,  with  I'eet  that  became  cold  immediately  after 
exercise,  added  to  which,  there  was  slight  cougestioii  of  the 
brain.  He  complained  that  he  had  sat  half  an  hour  in  the 
lamp-hath,  with  cold  feet  and  a  liot  head,  and  that  the 
longer  lie  remained  the  colder  became  the  i'eet,  and  the  more 
heated  and  oppressed  the  liead,  and  after  all  with  Utile  or  no 
perspiration.  Nothing  could  be  more  irritating  to  an  invalid 
in  his  condition,  than  such  a  position.  I  have  since  beard 
this  gentlennin  say,  that  he  found  the  lamp-batli  I'ollowed  by 
the  tepid  bath,  cooled  down  to  its  natural  tera];enUure,  a 
'■panacea,  and  one  of  the  greatest  hixuries."  whenever  it 
was  Judged  projier  for  him  to  take  it.  The  change  in  his 
opinion  was  wrought  simply  in  this  way  :  a^pau  of  hot 
water  was  directed  to  he  j'laced  for  the  feet,  during  the  first 
twenty  minutes  of  the  bath,  and  to  apply  half  a  yard  of 
flannel,  wrung  every  ten  minutes  out  oi'  hot  water,  on  the 
abdomen,  as  a  lady  does  her  mulf.  I  also  ordered  the  lamp 
to  be  extinguished  for  a  few  minutes,  two  or  three  times 
during  the  process,  or  as  often  as  the  heat  was  felt  at  all 
oppressive.  Ju  tliis  way  he  sweaXed  profusely  without  any 
sense  of  oppression,  and  I  ha  ve  felt  his  head  and  face  quite 
cool  to  the  touch,  when  drijiping  with  perspiration.  I 
should  mention,  that  I  had  ordered  the  bath-man.  as  soon  as 
perspiration  showed  itself,  to  rub  the  bare  neck,  shoulders, 
back,  and  loins,  briskly  and  steadily  by  insinuating  the  bare 
arm  down  under  the  blankets.  1'here  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever that  the  blankets  should  he  tight  about  the  neck,  they 
answer  better  by  being  merely  apjiroxinuited.  loosely  and 
comfortably.  A  soft  hair  f/lovc,  instead  of  the  bai'e  hand, 
used  to  rub  gently  the  oozing  skin,  I  have  foiuul  of  great 
advantage  and  very  agreeable.  This  patient,  iu  a  few  weeks, 
found  tlie  adjuncts  I  have  mentioned  tor  producing  perspi- 
ration no  longer  necessary  ;  his  feet  were  always  warm,  his 
head  cool,  his  old  store  of  pills  no  longer  wauted,  and  his 
teuiper  (omitting  other  symptoms)  showing  unmistakably, 
that  rajtid  recovery  was  taking  ])lace.  \  simple  proof  of  tlir 
strong  derivative  circct  and  power  of  this  refresliing  ]jroce>->. 
is  the  fai't,  that  for  some  time  afterwaixls,  the  arms  and  legs, 
feet  and  hands,  feel  liiri/cr,  and  the  whole  jiersou  nunc 
robust.  This  is  fact  and  no  fancy,  i'or  1  have  often  mys.  Ii 
after  a  huni)-balh,  found  my  easiest  boots,  and  I  take  care  i<> 
have  thein  all  easy  suflicicntly,  almost  too  tight  to  pull  <''•> 
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This  ■nrith  the  walk,  slowly  subsides,  but  you  perceive  that, 
QOtwithstauding  the  copious  drain  of  watery  particles  (and  I 
have  often,  as  my  man  will  tell  you,  i>weated  freely  in  this 
.:iuiet  way  for  above  an  hour),  how  gi-eat  a  body  of  blood 
must  have  been  ti^ansferred  pro  tern,  to  tJte  surf/ice  and  ex- 
tremities '•/  the  hnihj.  that  might  a  short  time  before  have 
■been  adding  to  the  stngnation  of  a  torpid  or  congested  liver, 
an  oppressed  jmir  of  kidneys,  a  ueurij  head,  or  niorliid 
tmueous  memhranex. 

P. — There  is  an  objection  to  yoiu'  remedies  that  I  have 
heaid  remai-ked  by  many  people,  that  is,  that  they  cannot  be 
obtained  anywhere,  as  you  get  your  ]irescription  for  pills, 
1  draught,  powders,  and  mixtures  made  up  at  the  druggist's. 

Dr. — I  am  glad  to  set  you  right  in  that  mistaken  view  of 
tthe  matter.  My  personal  experience  has  been  considerable 
.as  regards  botli  kinds  of  dosing,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
^aying  that  my  present  prescriptions  ai'e  quite  as  come- 
latable.  cheaper,  their  ojienition  sooner  over,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  liave  the  adehtion  of  lieing  much  more  agreeable  in 
their  working  and  administration.  As  briefly  as  I  am  able, 
[  will  give  you  a  modem  instance,  to  show  at  least,  that 
where  ttiere  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  I  was  obliged  to  visit 
London,  during  the  last  great  influenza,  when  such  crowds 
were  laid  up  with  it.  From  having  sat  up  the  small  hours 
of  the  nic'bt  for  several  preceding  winters,  with  other  neces- 
sary sacrificf-s  of  ijealth,  for  what  I  Imd  to  do,  1  wa.s  not 
'W-efl,  in  fact.  I  was  in  lielow-par  condition.  In  the,  face  of 
thi.s.  r  riiri'-d  out  every  evening,  arjd  on  awaking  fourth 
morning,  found  I  liad  afl  the  symjitonjs  of  influeu/'^i  intlieir 
9*rver'  -:t  form. 

P. — I  -.ufijiose  you  Ijad  lic-cn  drinking  above  half  a  dozen 
gla-s^es  of  wine  evcrv  evening  with  your  iinb|i>  friend-'.' 

bp.. —  f  fim  -orry  to  conff--,-,  as  niii'-li,  in  the  i-ondition  1 
■was  in,  and  niirroiinde-d  tiv  a  raging  cpidi  inir.  I  had  lakcn 
at  each  dinner  too  rfjanv  ghi--'--,  of  cliauipiigiii',  and  too 
many  of  hord>au.<,  jirnnure  ijimliti-,  von  may  he  sine,  hul 
no  port  or  sherry  ;  neverihcie.,^,  I  wa- aliei  wards  (h;sei  vedlv 
p'lni.^fi^d.  Not  h;iving  her.ji  ar^cn-tonied  for  many  yi  iirs  to 
effef^H  of  Hlf-ohol,  or  intoxieating  druik-.  in  any  shiipe.  these 
rughtly  r<-jt<  t](,jo[is  rriade  my  irnieon-  menihrnnes  inid  nerves 
infinitely  more  t  T.i-\\;\\)\'\  and  snsei  ptiMe  ol  the  wor  I  mlhi 
enc'S  <ii  the.  epiricrnje.  On  putting  my  nos<'  onl  ol  fe-l  that 
ffmrih  morniirg.  viojetit  -.iiec/ing  i  ri-.ued  nr,  oni|"iin' d  with 
chills  and  cold  shiverings,  addcfl  to  which,  tlc  re  wic-.  wea': 
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uess  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  as  if  I  bad  received  severe  ■ 
injuries.    lu  a  strange  botel,  I  sighed  lor  my  water-cure  : 
establishment  and  its  fipjan-tennnoes,  and  felt  the  feeUng  of 
a  long  laying  up  casting  its  shadow  upon  me.    What  was  to  ■ 
be  done?    I  called  in  boots,  and  after  coiisuUiiH/  him,  sent  t 
I'or  some  spiritus  oiid  rcctijioati,  a  shilling's  worth,  from  the  i 
.next  (U-iiggist.    With  this  he  brought  me  a  teaitup  and  a  . 
wooihii-huUomeil  cliaii'  i'rom  the  kitchen.    The  spirit  wasf 
put  in  the  cup,  and  this  in  a  small  bason  with  tln-ee  inches  of 
water,  to  prevent  its  cracking,  and  a  ])euny  in  the  cup  aS' 
ballast.    When  tliis  was  placed  under  the  chair  I  sat  down, 
with  two  folded  shirts  as  a  cushion,  to  keep  oft  the  heat  of 
the  chair.    '  Boots'  then  arranged  six  blankets  one  beliind 
and  one  before  alternately,  putting  me  thus  in  a  small  tent, 
with  the  head  out.    I  perspu-ed  Ireely  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  bom-;  twice  during  the  operation,  feeling, 
unnecessarily  warm,  my  shaving  box  was  put  on  the  teacup,' 
which  at  once  extinguished  the  flame,  and  enabled  me  tOt 
go  on  perspiring  at  my  ease.    When  I  had  luxuriated  suffi-: 
ciently  long  in  tliis  state  of  general  thaw,  for  truly  tbe^ 
feehng  of  relief  was  very  gi-eat,  I  directed  the  attention  of 
'  boots'  to  two  sheets,  and  half  a  bucket  of  water,  wliich  had.: 
been  placed  in  readiness.    One  sheet  he  dipped  in  the^ 
water  and  wrung  sufficiently  not  to  wet  the  room,  them 
throwing  oH'  the  blankets  and  standing  up  I  was  enveloped, 
in  it,  and  we  both  commenced  active  rubbing.    Again  the 
sheet  was  dipped  in  the  water  and  the  rubbing  repeated,; 
once  not  being  sulliciently  refreshing.     The  other  sheet 
served  to  dry  me  well,  before  returning  to  bed.    Boots,  who 
liad  soon  become  an  iimatcnr  of  this  novel  proceeding,  gave 
me  his  jiartmg  njniiion,  on  leaving  tlie  room  with  the  chair! 
and  bucket,  by  .saying  "Its  really  my  belief  that's  a  great 
dodge,  sir,  and  I've  no  doubt  you  have  broken  tl  le  neck  ol 
bun,"  meaning  the  influenza. 

1^- — Well,  what  was  the  result  of  your  improm]itu  water 
clu-uig  ? 

Dr.— In  an  hour  I  Imd  some  tea  and  dry  toast,  which 
produced  a  disposition  to  natural  jierspiralion,  which,  ol 
course,  was  encouraged  I  dozed  away  tlie  day  in  bed,, 
fasting  and  keei)ing  veri/  qiiiet.  until  evening,  when  bootf 
was  iuitiated  into  the  mystery  of  wet-sheet  jiackiug.  which 
be  did  reuuirkably  well.  I  'slept  in  the  slieet  for'an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  tlien.  for  want  of  a  batli,  repeated  the 
momuig  ablution  witli  the  drippimj-iii't  sheet.    Next  morn 
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ing  the  packing  was  repeated,  in  the  evening  I  was  sitting 
up  in  my  room,  and  tlie  next  day  went  into  the  country  in 
a  close  carriage,  feeling  icell,  Imt  languid  ;  hitherto  I  had 
.  eaten  nothing  hut  a  little  toast  with  some  weak  tea.  I  was 
-/u(ff  well  the  fifth  day,  and  had  sufi'ered  no  pain,  and  hut 
little  inconvenience. 

P. — I  suppose  you  would  have  taken  some  medicine  if 
you  had  thought  it  necessary  '? 

Dr. — Certainly.  A  dose  of  castor  oil,  which  is  often  first 
rate,  or  anv  other  dose  cleai'ly  indicated.  How  often  I  feel 
regret  when  I  reflect  what  valuable  adjuncts  medical  prac- 
titioners lof  any  school)  thi'ow  away,  when  they  refuse  to 
prescribe  our  simple  processes,  as  domestic  remedies  in 
private  practice.  A  lamp-bath  and  warm-bath  cooled  down, 
a  packing  and  sheet-rubbing,  a  fomentation,  compress  or 
sitz.  would  often  be  invaluable  as  additions  to  some  ding 
:  medication,  in  the  common  ailments  that  make  up  an  ordi- 
'.nary  medical  practice.    The  time  will  come  for  this. 

P. — I  suppose  your  proces.ses  might  be  used  with  im- 
5inen.se  remedial  results  in  hospitals? 

Dr. — Why  not?  why  should  not  the  poor  benefit  by  tlie 
same  means  there,  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  in  my  hos- 
pitaJ.    A  hospital  is  a  real  blessing  when  illness  overtakes 
an  individual,  for  there  the  inmates  are  practised  and 
:  drilled,  there  is  no  temptation  for  the  sufferer  to  go  wrong, 
'  and  all  the  machinery  is  devoted  to  one  pui-pose,  to  one  pro- 
.  dnc-tion — health. 

P.— How  is  it  that  so  powerful  a  revulsion,  and  means  of 
f  relief.  a.s  sweating,  has  escaped  tlie  medical  profession,  and 
"  so  .seldom  u.sed  as  a  remedy  ? 

Dr. — The  act  of  passive  or  artilicial  sweating,  without 
being  followed  by  the  different  modes  of  ablution  wc  enjoin, 
•would  not  be  att<-nded  by  the  curative  results,  either  imme- 
diate or  rernof,  we  accoinplish.    'I.'he  liath  is  the  nine  iiiid 
'  non  ;  without  this  addition  its  efficacy  wouhl  be  lost  in  the 
'  treatment  of  slow  or  cljronic  iliscfise.    'I'his  is  tfie  rca.son 
■'•'V  so  great  a.  remedial  agent  is  all  but  iK'gativc  in  the 
-lods  of  the  mfdicfil  profession,    'i'hcy  i<now  only  of  the 
lUhilUatinf)  nwmi'iTiij  }>v  drugs  and  the  vHpoiir-iiatli . 

f'.— As  you  consider  the  bath  an  essential  cfmiplcriicnt  or 
app*;ndage  of  all  sweating  processes,  however  iMTlnruK  d. 
what  are  its  specific  ofijccts? 

Dr.— [n  the  sweating  process  tire  nerves  fiml  vessels  ol 
the  skin  must  necessarily  be  iiTitat'  d,  and  its  whole  tissue 
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at  last  relaxed,  from  the  heat  aud  stimulation  they  hav( 
been  subjected  to  on  the  one  baud,  aud  from  the  copiou; 
Hoods  of  liuids  that  have  oozed  through  them  ou  tlie  other 
'I'lie  hath  taken  then,  at  the  end  of  the  process,  is  a  high]' 
Ijhysiologic  aud  philosophic  jirocedure.  I  see  you  now  per- 
ceive that  it  is  the  most  dirert  and  rjf'i'ctive  nwaiis  of  gmm 
'immediate  tone  to,  and  constringiiig  the  relaxed  vessels  ani 
tissues  of  the  skin. 

P. — Oh  !   I  perceive  how  needful,  how  well-timed,  anc 
iiow  appropriate,  then,  is  tliis  bracing  operation,  aud  how 
grateful  it  mast  be  to  the  patient.    You  deplete,  reduce  ini 
tution,  establish  a  grand  derivative  action,  and  then  mai-cl< 
iu  with  your  tonics  aud  relreshers.    I  suiipose  that  themonl 
freely  the  skin  has  been  acting,  tlie  larger  its  flow  of  flmdsl 
that  the  greater  will  be  tlie  degree  of  cold  tliat  is  desired  ' 
the  better  will  it  be  borne  ;  the  more  potent  will  be  the  sti 
mulus  it  aflbrds  ;  and  the  better  the  reaction  that  wil 
ensue;  in  short,  the  more  decided  and  peruianeut  wiU  bt 
its  curative  agency. 

Dr. — Relatively  to  all  the  diversity  of  cases  it  is  so 
Hence  the  feeling  of  immense  relief,  exhilaration,  of  aotua 
renovation  aud  vigor,  exi)erieneed  after  a  process  that  to  i 
superficial  thinlcer  or  oh.server  would  seem  wasting  aii( 
exhausting. 

In  pointing  out  to  you  how  easily  you  might  get  a  latD]i 
bath,  in  case  of  siulden  illness  at  your  inn,  I  forgot  ti 
mention  that  if  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  wiudpipf 
{^iiri/iujitiji),  or  of  the  air-tubes  (bronchitis),  had  shown 
tliemselves.  I  sliould  have  iiistituted  a  bot  fomeutatiou  witli 
half  yards  of  wrung  flannels,  to  the  throat  and  lireastboue 
both  before,  during,  and  after  the  lamp-bath,  aud  that  alst 
in  case  of  s]iasm,  cramp,  or  ]iain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
the  steaiiiiii<i  Jlaiiiiels  sliould  be  applied  to  them  iu  the  same 
way. 

1^- — 1^  SCO  you  attack  the  enemy's  out|iosts  and  lodgments, 
and  oircmnveut  his  jilaiis  at  'all  points.  Lanjmjitis,  1 
iieliove,  is  a  very  dangerous  uudady,  and  sometinies  kills  n 
man  before  twenty-four  hours  arc  "passed,  notwitbstnuiiing, 
lis  I  have  heard.  Ids  having  be(Mi  bled  within  an  inch  of  his 
Hie,  or  leeched,  blistered,  aud  oalomelised  within  au  inch  ol 
the  gi-avc. 

JJ"— 'L'l'tie.  A  great  many  die  in  this  way.  but  they  nro 
bad  cases,  and  ol'ten  neglected  unlil  beyond  tlie  aid  ot 
lumian  means.    The  simple  operation  of 'making  a  small 
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hole  into  the  vriiulpiiJe  to  breathe  through  lias  saved  some 
Hves.  when  all  else  were  lost.    If  you  are  ever  threatened 
with  lanjwjitis  try  my  plan,  but    without  hiss  of  time. 
Perspire  freely  with  the  lamp,  and  foment  the  tln-oat  and 
breastbone  at"  the  same  time,  tlie  feet  being;  in  hot  water 
with  a  little  mustai'd  :  bathe  in  warm  water  ibr  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  then  cool  the  bath  to  70°  for  three  minutes 
more.    Eetiu-u  and  rest  in  bed.  and  continue  fomentation. 
The  sweating,  fomentation,  and  bath  must  be  repeated  if 
necessary.    T  have  bad  a  severe  attack  of  lari/iif/itis.  indeed 
more  than  one.  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  ended  my 
career  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  if  left  to  itself, — in  less 
than  an  hour  I  could  not  attempt  to  swallow,  and  the  larynx 
was  immovable.    I  treated  myself  as  I  have  advised  you  to 
act.  if  vou  should  ever  need  it.  In  addition,  I  took  a  dose  of 
castor  oil.    The  result  was,  that  before  evening  all  the  acute 
^mptoms  had  subsided.    If  necessary  you  can  bring  up^ 
your  reserves  at  once,  and  take  an  ounce  of  od,  or  a  dose  of 
r-^lomel.  and  two  ounces  of  black  draught,  or  any  other  ap- 
/opriate  dose,  and  stUl  work  away  with  your  main  forces. 
'■-  powerful  revulsion  on  the  alimentaiy  canal,  under  such 
^.'■cum.-tauces.  may  he  well  justified.    Castor  oil,  by  the 
>y.  let  me  tell  yoia.  I  have  discovered,  has  a  great  affinity 
:  ■i-'hile  ;  being  ii  purgative  matter  and  fait;/  also,  it  seems 
draw  out  and  join  tlie  bile,  but  does  not  stay  to  amalga- 
:.ydlf.  witli  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  goes  on,  very  quickly, 
■■ith  iu  bitter  companion,  down  the  alimentan'  conduit,  its 
i-fStined  way. 

p. — [  suppose  vou  would  attack  the  inflammations  of  the 
iifferent  fiarts  of  the  air-tubes  in  younger  subjects,  mucli  in 
"rie  same  snrnmary  way  ? 

\)h. — Ve-i ;  but'witb  modifications  and  additions,  wbidi  1 
will  explain  to  vou  Ijy-and-bye. 

P. —  f  think' a  great  recommfndnlion  of  your  ]aiii|i- 
sweating  wf/ive  the  hot-air  and  i-ajmur  Imllis  is.  that  liie 
nead  is  cool  and  free,  in  out  of  llie  heated  iitmosplierc.  1 
-hould  ^\l],],ft~"■  that  tlie  bn-atliing  of  the  hot  iitm(is|iberc  ot 

hox.  or  a.  room  in  which  the  patient  is  confinrd  in  uch 
iHfM  U>  be  highly  objeetionalii''. 

T>p. — .\sstiredly.    An  atmoHj.ljere,  moreover,  imi  ntdy  not 
.■C'Tif-wd  fiH  its  oxygen  is  cxliaiisted,  but  liirllu  r  pui-nned 
•vitfi  sfe/tTfiing  exhfilatioris  of  dis'^ased  bodii'^  lorri  ii  t<>  purl 
with  t,b«-ir  rio-<ious  elfrnenls  by  th<-  si<iii.    -fiKt  figun- 
yourself  such  an  odorous  charnlxT,  mid  li<  ing  comiM'ih'd  I" 
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swallow  again  by  the  lungs  the  morbid  elements  of  the  ■ 
body.  Such  a  process  is  higlily  objectionable,  and  there  is 
now  uo  excuse  lor  it.  It  goes  to  tu'iut  the  very  fountains  of 
restoration  by  interfering  with  tlie  purification  of  the  blood. 
Pure  cool  aii',  for  decarbonising  the  blood,  the  ready  outlet 
for  a  poisonous  excromentitious  princijile,  and  the  facile  and 
ample  reception  in  its  stead  of  the  vivifying  o.\ygen  and 
electricity,  is  the  prime  condition  of  the  health  of  I'lreatliiug 
animals.  The  highly  rarefied  air  of  such  a  bath  is  an 
objection  too;  air  liighly  diluted  in  its  prime  vital  elements 
is  highly  objectionable, 'as  leaving  the  blood  without  the  due 
amount  of  its  natural  purifiers.  An  abnormal  amount  of 
carbon  therefore  remains  in  the  blood.  To  the  noxious  m- 
iluence  of  this,  the  whole  organism,  but  especially  the  hraiii, 
is  very  sensitive.  According  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency 
of  respu-ation  is  the  degi-ee  of  narcotism  induced,  or  the 
general  symptoms  of  empoisonment. 

P.— Pray,  say  no  more.  If  such  baths  are  persisted  in, 
now  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  them,  now  that  a  better 
mode  is  pomted  out,  so  simple,  sale,  and  physiological,  the 
l)eualty  of  perverse  folly  must  rest  witli  those  who  commit 
the  error. 

You  have  already  satisfactorily  disposed  of  tlie  objections 
to  bathing  the  body  in  cold  water  after  'passire  sweating, 
and  ]  have  no  more  questions  to  ask  just  now  regai-dfiig 
this  most  interesting  subj'ect  of  artificial  'perspiration.  I  ana 
now  therefore  ])re]iared  to  hear  any  further  coimsels  you 
may  have  to  give  me  in  order  to  ensure  the  due  administra- 
tion oi'  so  invaluable  a  resource  of  curative  ai't 

Du.— Several  of  the  following  cautions  and  cbrections  I 
have  already  given;  but,  in  a  practical  jioint  of  imjiortance. 
mismanagement  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

1.  A  point  of  consequence  in  the  sweating  process,  ~' 
whether  in  the  blanket  pacldng  or  the  lamp-bath,  is,  that 
the  patient  has  the  air  excluded  about  the  fcrt,  aud  neck,  and 
the  latter  must  be  done  without  discomlbrting  the  patient  in 
the  least.  The  packing  iu  the  blankets  should  also  bo  as 
comfortable  as  iiossible,  aud  as  soon  as  the  ])ers])iratiou  is 
fully  formed  it  may  be  loosened  a  little,  and  tlie  external  air 
also  may  be  freely  admitted  mto  the  room,  provided  the 
patient  be  not  in  a  draught,  or  tlie  wcathn-  dump  or  coUL 
\n  waiting  for  tbc  persjiiratiou  to  lireak  forth  the  jnUient 
may  sa.fely  fall  asleep  iu  the  blmikets. 

3.  The  eai-ly  morning  is  the  best  time  for  the  blanket  \ 
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swearin?.  Even-thing  is  completed  comfortably,  the  walk 
takeu.  ice.  before  breakfast.  The  lamp-bath  may  be  con- 
veuieiitly  adraiuisterecl  about  12  a.m.,  and  with  many 
padents  preferable. 

o.  To  refi-esh.  or  make  up  the  loss  of  fluids,  the  patient,  il' 
disposed,  may  drink  half  a  tumfder  of  water  occasionally, 
sav  two  or  three  times  dui-iug  the  operation, 

4.  In  sweating,  and  in  fact  under  all  the  other  processes, 
'the  brain  and  nen-es  should  never  be  injimously  excited. 
Perfect  quiescence  therefore  should  reign  around  the  patient. 
Much  talking  should  be  interdicted,  and  everything  to 
excite  tlie  temper  avoided. 

T-Db.  Lt",  before  the  perspiration  breaks  out,  the  patient 
becomes  unea.sy,  or  flushed  in  the  face,  he  should  be  un- 
packed and  a  gentle  perspu'ation  produced  with  the  lamp- 
bath,  riefore  cooling  in  the  shallow-bath. 

fj.  In  the  rare  cases  where  there  is  disposition  to  head- 
^ache  in  the  sweating  process,  a  compress,  or  fomentation  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  a  good  counteractive.  Some- 
times a  cold  compress  to  the  head  is  useful. 

7.  Any  inflamed,  swollen,  or  tender  part,  as  rheumatic  or 
"'gouty  jo'ints.  boOs,  or  painful  eruptions,  &c.,  should  be 

covered  with  a  wet  compress  or  fomenting  flannel ;  the 
object  of  which  is  two-fold,  to  keep  such  parts  meanwhile  in 
a  ^jn  of  vapour-bath  till  the  appearance  of  sweating,  and  to 
allay  the  pains  whicli  rruglit  increa.se  with  the  production  of 
per-ijiiratioii. 

8.  As  a  general  nile.  in  ffbrile  and  inflammatoiy  aftec- 
s  nons,  never  seek  to  _/>./ir'-«  pcrspii-ation  by  direct  means.  It 

will  in  general  come  on  spontaneously  after  the  excitement 
f  the  -y-.um  lifts  been  moderated  liy  the  a)i]iropriate  water 
-ii.phanc---,.  For  in  sucli  cases,  tlie  irrmiediate  oliject  and 
indication,  are  not  to  liasten  iiersjiiration,  but  to  alhiy  the, 
local  or  general  irritation  ;  to  ]iroduce,  first,  effectual 
te'l/U>r,n  by  apfirojiriate  means. 

Y  '■>■  If  in  fierifiiration  fully  formed,  any  |iarticular  part  of 
the  body  remains  firy,  it  is  w(!ll  to  ajiply  a  c<impress  or 
fomentation  to  tlial  fiiirt. 

If  a  critical  jierspiriilion  '•orrics  on  in  iin  aciitr'  (bsnisr,  it 
\BlUst  not  Vie  '//■/■'■.</'-'/  1/1/  //III/  iil/i  ii/it  or  vinlnil  iiu'iiiin. 

10.  Aft'T  ^weating  il  is  adviHalijc  that  the  piilii'iil  should 
be  siitfificntl V  n-fr^'shcd.  and  inoliil  in  ihi'  Imlli.  so  that 
"^rspiration  will  vnt  nij'iin  nnni:  or  hniak  out  hy  liie  active 
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drying   and   rulibing  with  the  slieet  and  towels  whicl 

roiiow. 

11.  In  some  cases  tlie  ilouche  is  taken  with  great  advau 
tage  alter  the  laiii|i-l)atli. 

It  is  of  importance  alter  tlie  sweating,  as  after  aU  tlie  prd 
cesses,  tlia,t  tlie  patient  be  careful  to  promote  and  keep  uj 
reaction,  by  geutle  e.Kercise,  as  soon  as  possible  after  th. 
operation. 

1^.  The  sweatijig  processes  are  particularly  suitable  fo 
jiassive  diseased  states.  Wherever  active  'intlanimatioi 
exist,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  uusnitahle ;  as  weU  a: 
where  there  is  high  pulse  and  hot  skin,  in  acute  catarrhs,  o 
in  severe  ixilluenza,  unless  in  the  premoiiilnn/  or  shh'ei'm] 
sta.f/e.  It  is  equally  improper  when  the  lieart'is  abnormally 
excitable,  or  when  there  is  active  determiuatiou  of  blood  t(| 
the  head.  In  all  cases  of  marked  delicacy  and  debility  o 
constitution,  it  is  not  advisable  as  a  pi-el'imiuary  measm'e 
hut  may  be  ca,u(iously  used  with  great  benefit  as  the  patieui 
begins  to  amend. 

l;3.  In  all  kinds  of  i)acking  hliosi/iicriisies  should  be  care 
fully  observed  and  resjiec-ted. 

The  blanket  jiackiug  is  effected  in  a  \j.ery  easy  and  simple 
manner.  The  bedding  is  removed,  and  a  'idauket  or  two,  oi 
large  size,  spread  out  on  the  mattrass.  The  patient  la}™^ 
down  IS  enveloped  as  oomfbrtalilv  as  possible,  and  so  as  to 
fit  well  about  the  neck  and  shoulders.  More  blankets,  aud 
a.  light  down  l)ed  in  a  fine  ticking,  are  tucked  in  over  aU. 
The  hea.(l  is  placed  as  the  patient  may  desire. 

P.— \^'bat  kind  of  spirit-lamp  do  vou  find  answer  l)est? 
_  JJn.— I  prefer  a  small  tin  cup  about  four  and  a  half  or  five 
mches  deep,  and  a  little  more  than  three  in  diameter,  ami 
this  IS  put  to  stand  in  a  small  slop-bowl,  with  two  or  ttec 
inches  of  water.  Others  prefer  a  lamp  with  a  wick,  and 
when  sulhciently  large,  is  found  to  diffuse  sulUcient  heat. 

Jielore  we  part,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  the  sweating 
by  the  lamp-bath  is  materially  aided,  and  made  very  agree- 
able, by  fretpieiitly  giving  tlie  i.atient  half  vards  of"'  fiaunel 
wrung  out  of  hot  wafer.  Witli  these  he  "rubs  tlic  chest, 
abdomen,  arms,  and  upper  piu-t  of  the  legs,  gently,  ll 
saves  time,  and  makes  the  operation  more  soothing. 
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THE  SITZ-BATH. 

Con\t:r5ation  XI. — P. — Will  you  define  to  me  precisely 
the  object.?  aimed  at,  and  tlie  etleets  accomijlished  by  the 
sitz-bath '.' 

Dr. — The  sitz-bath  is,  iu  tact,  but  a  still  more  i^artial 
shallow-bath,  but  as  it  admits  a  much  longer  stay  in  it,  its 
applications  ai-e  more  diversiJied.  It  is,  therefore,  a  more 
complex  process,  and  requires  more  discrimination  m  its 
use. 

P. — Tlie  outlet  of  heat  being  from  a  diminislied  sm-face, 
its  effects.  I  jjresimie,  will  be  more  local  in  dii-ection,  yom- 
idea  being,  that  although  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
processes  vary  with  theu-  several  kinds,  yet  that  they  are  all. 
more  or  less,  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  operation — 
deriiyition  to  wit. 

Dr. — That  view  of  the  matter,  I  believe,  is  imquestion- 
able.  Tlie  specific,  primary,  and  essential  effect  of  the  sitz- 
bath.  AH  of  eveiy  other,  is  dericuli re.  It  is  by  this  action 
that  it  produces  all  its  curative  eflects,  whether  these  be 
called  by  the  name  of  tonic,  sti/nulruit.  or  sedative.  It  de- 
fends altogether  upon  the  /hf/ree  and  ditrdlion  of  the  deri- 
'tive  action,  whether  the  ultimate  efiect  upon  the  body  be 
•iinc.uiinul'int,  or  .ledatiie. 

P. —  In  that  ca.se,  the  de'jree  and  dtimtioii  of  the  derivative 
•'.ion  will  be  regulated  by  the  teiiijicrature  and  depth  of 
-  water,  and  the  time  the  ]>atient  remains  in  it? 
Dr. — Quite  ho  :  in  other  words,  liy  jhc  amount  of  heat 
vitracted.    'J'lie  greatest  and  long(;st  abstraction  of  heat  a 
•:tient  can  .safely  endure,  is  the  highest  sedative  effect  we 
^ire  operate,  or  can  ever  be  called  to  produce.  Short  of  this, 
'•■re  are  all  degrees  of  .sedation.    And  herein  jirecisely  lies 
-ne  of  the  greatest  practical  recorrimi'iid!itif)ns  of  the  VVater- 
'^-iire.  the  fftcility  and  [)re''ision  with  wliicli  its  dn.irH  can  lie 
r.':i(-A  out,  acrrording  to  the  nece-sitir's  of  IIk;  discfise  or  the 
rength  of  the  constitution.    'J'lie  abstraction  ol'  heat  for 
ririf-f  |:i*:nod,  liut  intense  in  flcgref,  produi'rs  a  poui  rful 
"irnulant  <-ffect.    A  se-ries  of  these  Icmjiorary  siiiiinlaii'ins 
the  organic  actions  results  in  a  permani  nl  r  xaUali'in  of 
le  tone  of  the  sysf/Tii.     I  I'-ncc  a  silz-hfitl]  iidMiini-^li  rcil  in 
lis  way  is  said  to  be  tutnr,  tlic  ilcrivniivc  le  i ion  ol' 

■fie  sitz-bath  is  its  true  mudiia  (iiii:riiiidi .  1 1  depends  very 
much  on  liowthis  action  is  created,  luid  the  exii  nt  to  whicli 
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llio  iiiith  is  CiU-ried,  whothor  the  olloet  is  to  be  Sf,/.7f/iv  or 
stiiinihiiit.  For  rlieso  iire  tlio  s]iccitic  objects  for  wliich  ilie 
biith  is  prescribed,  hi  the  latter  case,  i'lction  is  short,  but 
decided.  The  water  in  the  balli  is  colder,  iiud  the  stnv  in  it 
briefer,  say  from  five  to  ten  niiinites.  In  the  former  case, 
that  is,  when  the  object  is  to  ]iroduce  ii  sedative  eflect.  the 
teniperiUnre  of  tlie  water  is  higher,  and  the  eontimiauce  in 
It  longer,  say  from  twenty  minutes  the  minimum,  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  so",  tiie  maximum. 

— I  set"  it  clem-ly.  The  ilcrinilir,'  action  of  baths  given 
after  the  hyth-opathic  fashion  is  the  great  fact  to  dwell  upon; 
whether  they  are  to  be  /nylntii  f  or  iitiiinildiit.  is  just  as  they 
are  iised,  just  as  the  skill  or  practical  c.xiierieuce  of  the 
practitioner  modities  their  administration:' 

Di!.— It  is  so  precisely.  I'or  examide.  the  alleged  lower- 
ing effect  of  the  sitz-batli  occurs  only  when  dei'-ivatiou  is 
jniaho!  too  fdr  relatively  to  the  i)Owers"of  tlie  jiatient.  when 
the  outgoing  of  heat  is  rendered  excessive  bv  the  prolonged 
operation  of  cold.  Nevertheless,  even  here,  the  revulsive 
iictiou  is  itJl  in  all.  The  part  that  lias  been  the  omlet  lor  so 
much  heat,  has  been  the  scene  of  an  iinmenselv  active  traffic 
m  circulating  materiaJs  to  sujiply  the  vitid  processes  that 
compensate  the  vital  dram.  Of  course,  the  expemiiture  of 
so  much  orgiuiic  energy  as  is  imjilied  in  these  operations 
eaiuiot  take  place  without  reducing  both  the  force  and  the 
rajiidity  of  the  pulse. 

are  the  peculiar  excellences  or  advantages  of 
the  sitz-bath,  as  a  derivative'.' 

i'.r>. — The  facility  with  which  we  can  subject  so  hu-ge  a 
surface  of  the  body,  and  so  near  the  viral  parts,  to  a  tempe- 
ratm-e  at  an  average  of  thirty  degrees  below  blood  heat,  for 
a  time  usually  varying  from"  hve  to  twentv-tive  minutes  or 
more. 

The  agreeable  excitation  of  nervous  jiower,  both  organic 
_    and  animal :  the  strong  outgoing  current  of  Hinds  from  all 
I  the  interior  ]>arts  of  the  body  to  the  surface  submitted  to 
the  coohng  iiiHueuce,'  the  imiiiense  combustion  of  corporeal 
piu-ticles  necessary  to  tlie  geueratiou  of  tlie  large  amount  of 

I  beat  evolved  :  the  exaltation,  in  short,  of  all  the  clieuiico- 

II  vital  processes  of  the  liviug  laboratorv ;— all  these  explain 
Uie  beneficial  eti'ects  of  the'sitz-batli  iii  the  disea.-;ed  coiuli- 
tions  it  is  called  on  to  reiiiedv.  show  its  capabilities  of 
extensive  application,  and  tlie  reason  of  its  deserved  poim- 
larity. 
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P. — Yolu-  explanation  is  true  to  your  theoiy,  I  see ;  or 
voui-  theorv  true  to  voiu-  expliiuatiou.  It  seems,  tlien,  that 
in  tliis  powerful  revulsion  or  diversion  of  the  fluids  to  the 
surface,  .md  in  the  dis.grorgemeut  of  the  congested  vessels  of 
interior  memhranes  aucl  viscera,  to  supply  the  blood  for  this 
purpose,  lies  the  cliief  value  aud  efficacy  of  the  sitz-hath. 

You  have  given  rae,  at  length,  a  clue  that  will  unwind  me 
out  of  the  lab}-rinth  of  many  a  difficulty.  For  example,  I 
used  to  puzzle"  myself  how  mai'vellously,  often,  the  sitz-bath 
acted  as  an  opiate  on  sleepless  nights;  or  on  another  occa- 
sion made  me  frefh  for  a  hnij  iralk.  when  tired  and  i/uod 
for  norhiwj.  The  detennination  of  the  circiilating  fluids 
and  the  transference  of  nervous  energy  fi-om  the  liigher 
organs  of  the  body  to  the  lower,  and  the  tonic  and  refreslting 
effects  on  the  brain,  and  at  the  jjit  of  the  stomach,  solves 
the  mvstery.  I  was  fidgetty  and  restless,  my  thoughts  kept 
me  aw'ake,"iny  brain  was  excited,  the  cii'cifla'tion  therein  too 
active.  Bv  a  physiological  expedient,  equally  pleasant,  safe, 
:nd  prompt,  determination  of  the  blood  was  transferred 
-:'.-ewhere.  the  nervous  excitation  removed  with  it,  and  the 
.:;i]jedirrient  to  sleep  thus  removed. 

Dp.. — You  have  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  matter.  On 
•jjc  -arne  principle  this  remedy,  in  some  cases,  removes 
-adaches.  nervous  or  biJious;  stays  vomiting  and  sickness, 
.-iifcves  flatijlf-nce  and  spasms,  obviates  constipation,  aids  in 
r.  ie  cure  of  diarrhoia,  because  it  reduces  iiTitation,  and 
oiierates  the  disgorgement  of  tissues  whose  congestion  hes 
>J.  the  foundation  of  the  deranged  functions  named. 

}'. —  [n  what  classes,  or  cases  of  disease,  do  you  most  fre- 
quently prescribe  the  sit/.-bath  '.' 

bf.. — 'JTk-  ^itz-batli  being  the  local  derivative,  at  once  the 
r.'io-.t  powerful  and  the  most  easy  to  i/osc.  iiiid  therefore 
-liway-  safe  to  administer,  liesides  being  a  hutii  always  I'eady, 
always  at  bari'l,  and  taken  with  little  troulile  or  assistance, 
it  is  largely  resorted  to,  (^specially  in  chronic  disi'ases, 
whfjever  internal  congestions  have  to  l,ie  r<:lieye_d,  or  ^one 
jl^iven  to  the  dige-itive  orginrsr  Tts  rrn-asure  anil  its  fri'i|uency 
are  det,errfiiriefl.  of  cTTTr-e,  by  the  necessities  of  tlie  iniiliidy 
and  the  sr.;irfiina  of  the  pstl.i'Tit.  Of  tliis  the  luedii  :il  prac- 
titioner is  the  best  Judgi-,  and  sliouifl  be  tlie  sole  iirliiier. 
Tlie  s[(yiere.  then,  of  its  appliciibiliiv  (tniiraecs  ilii'  I'utire 
cla.iis  of  vis'teral  disefLses.  eiironic  eongi'stions  ol  the  brain 
and  tlie  oiiier  nervous  ecntre-i.  fif  the  liiin'-i.  lieurt,  st'imiiel], 
boweU,  liver,  kidneys,  uUtuk.   ik<:  ,  in    li;i-n]orrlioid-,  and 
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lueuion-hnges  associated  with  them,  iu  the  disorders  of  meu- 
struation,  in  the  loeal  injuries  inflicted  hy,  and  in  the  ten- 
dency to,  miscarriages  and  severe  lahours,  in  constipation 
and  diarrhosa,  in  jaundice  and  dropsy,  &c.,  &c.  But  the 
mqre  speciid  applications  you  will  find  detailed  in  the  lew 
rules  1  shall  attempt  to  lay  down  for  tlie  sale  and  efl'ective 
use  of  the  sitz-hath  ;  and  the  illustrations  I  shall  give  at  a 
future  period. 

^- — Will  you  now  favour  me  with  these  rules? 

Dr.— In  the  first  place,  as  one  essential  condition  of  the 
full  heneflt  of  the  sitz-bath,  as  of  every  other  hath,  is  the 
taking  of  active  exercise  to  the  point  of  a  comfortahle  glow, 
i(;/;j)-6' as  well  as  afur  its  administration;  this  rule,  when 
practicable,  should  never  be  iieglected.  Its  object  is,  in  the  i 
one.  case,  to  equalise  the  circulation,  as  mucl'i  lis  possible  | 
before  the  ba  th  ;  and,  in  the  other  case,  to  maintain  reaction 
as  long  as  jiossible  after  it. 

II.  Tlie  best  time  Jbr  the  sitz-bath  is  between  meals,  after 
the  digestive  iirocesscs  are  hnished,  yet  with  ample  time  to 
allow  for  the  necessary  exercise,  and  due  rest  after  it,  before 
the  arriv.'d  ol'  the  next  meal  hour. 

III.  The  temjierature  and  duration  of  the  sitz-bnth  are 
points  of  great  importance  to  regulate  pro]jerIy  The  sitz- 
bath  has  beeu  much  abused  by  the  excessive  coldness  and' 
quantity  of  water,  its  too  long  duration,  ami  its  too  frequent 
repetitious.  In  this  way  they  chill  too  much  tlie  spine  and 
the  abdominal  organs,  and  aggravate  the  congestions  they 
were  intended  to  relieve.  Patients  are  often  injured,  in  this 
way,  by  wliat  is  called  the  "  ruiiiiiug  sity.."  whei-e  the  wat^n- 
IS  couslaiitly  changing.  When' "tlie'^ject  is  to  produce  ii 
sedative  ellect,  to  redu('e  excessive  action,  the  temperatm-e 
of  the  bath  must  be  liigher.  a.nd  the  continuance  in  it  longer. 
Iho  water  to  vary  from  C,C,°  to  H0°,  and  the  dui-ation  in  it 
from  twenty  minutes  to  thre(^  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  mav 
be  tepid,  or  chilled,  and  ao,,!,',/  ,h,in,.  When  the  object  o'f 
the  bath  is  to  ])roduce  n  .tliiiiiihiiil  cU'ect.  then  the  water  in 
the  batli  is  to  bo  colder,  and  the  slav  in  it  shorter,  .«av  a 
temperiUure  varying  from  to  mul  the  time  in  it  from 
five  to  hfteen  minutes.  '|'i,is  is  the  bath  prescribed  where 
the  oliject  is  simpl)  lo  l,vacc  the  system  gi'm^rally.  to  tonifv 

I  the  stomach  and  Ijowels  iu  jairticiilar     The  ^liimthnit  sitz- 
I    liatli  IS.  therefore,  a,  great  ivsourcc  for  )ialii'nts  allliclcil  with 
\  dianiiaia,  constipation,  lia'niiaThoids,  and  in  the  I'onvul, 
I  cence  I'rom  most  chronic  disease. 
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IV  111  most  cases  fiictiou,  with  the  wetted  hands,  of  the 
loins  and  bowels,  assisTecTliy  tlie  hath  attendant,  whUe  iu 
the  sitz-hath.  luds  its  eti'ect.    In  all  cases  where  the  stimu- 
lanc  etiect  of  the  hath  is  sought  for,  it  is  desirable  for  the 
patient  to  join  himself  iu  the  friction.    But  when  the  batli 
is  used  for  its  sedatiie  eflects,  then  the  patient  must  on  no 
kaccouut  tiike  any  pai-t  in  the  rubbing,  or  exert  himself  other- 
iwise  iu  the  bath  ;  such  exertion  ]iroving  too  exciting  to  the 
hean  and  brain,  and  counteractive  of  the  etiect  desired.  In 
■  suchca.-cs.  therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  bath  atten- 
dant alone  sedulously  ply  the  friction,  if  so  ilirected.  Some 
patients  prefer  to  be  left  perfectly  quiescent  m  the  bath,  an 
,  instinct  not  to  be  violated  without  good  cause. 
^  Y.  W  the  sitz-bath  be  prolonged,  and  especiidly  if  tiie 
weather  be  at  all  cold,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  should 
.  be  well  covered.    One  blanket  at  least  should  be  tucked  well 
r  round  tlie  neck,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders.    In  most 
I  cases,  the  che^t,  front  and  back  should  have  a  covering 
-  eitra.  a.s  a  wadded  waiscoat.  flannel,  or  shawl. 

VI.  In  cases  reriuiring  the  longer  duration  of  the  sitz- 
bath.  whether  for  sedative  or  stimulant  purposes,  it  is  sal'er 

I  to  make  th'-m  shorter,  and  more  frequent,  than  to  prolong 
them  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  patieut's  endurance.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  risk  is  run  of  tljcir  determining  internal 
congestion-.  In  cases  of  neuralgia,  they  might  lix  the  pain 
in  the  pelvic  visc^-ra,  or  intensity  it  in  its  own  locality. 

VII.  In  all  onlinary  ca.ses,-for  e.xample,  chronic  digestive 
disorder.Hwo  sitz-baths  jier  diem  may  Iji;  taken,  say  at  IH 
a.in.  and  -01  p.m.    .\t  an  average  these!  may  he  jirolouged  to 
a  quarter  of  an  liour  each  ;  if  for  a  derivative  cllect  to  half 
an  hour  '-ai.-h,  and  of  a  tempf-raturr;  between        and  70". 
In  particular  f:a.s<;s,  as  in  diarrho;a,  tlicy  may  he  taken  every 
four  or  r\x  hours,  hut  not  exceeding  ten  Uiinules  at  a  time, 
■nd  of  a  teifiperaturf  not  lower  than  d')',  with  well  regulated 
■iction  ill!  ttie  tirfie.    In  luch  ca-^cs,  however,  li't  iiu;  enforce 
"  upon  you.  !hi->  i.->  iitily  half  the  pnietiee,  inid  Ihrlcitat  Ini/l. 
'  i.s  a  riii-Liike  to  sujijiose,  as  i'rio-niiz  at  one  time  did,  that 
I'Stinate  cases  r,f  (Ivsentery  and  diarrlio  a  ure  (•urnlile  Ijv 
Tolongefj  -:t/.-b!illm"TrefpientIy  eiMpioyid,     liy  siielj  prac- 
''■c.  I  kriow  -.firne  mischief  was  (toniuiil led.     Sui'h  liatlis 
■  raw  too  rtiijeh  niiorj  the  vital  jiowers.  and  exeeed  llie  just 

rnits  of  r-HClion.     iJiTivation,  per-^j^iriiLlon.  and  nil  leiidi-ii- 
es  to  the  -iurface  iherelore"  cliecked,  and  the  intmpulsive 
iction  which  in  set  up  instead,  augmenlT  the  inlcaior  cuu- 
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gestioii,  iind  keeps  up  the  intestinal  irritation  dependen 
thereon.  In  tliese  cases  tlie  best  practice  is  the  sweutm; 
process,  mth  the  h^mp  or  lilankets,  as  the  patient  can  bes 
bear  it,  to  create  a  powerl'ul  re-v-idsion  of  fluids  from  thi 
intestinsil  mucous,  to  the  cutaneous  covering  :  and  espeoiaUi 
a  hot  Ibmentatiou  of  tlie  bowels  for  lialf  an  hoiu-  or  more 
should  at  intervals  precede  each  bath,  and  in  the  intervals 
a  heating  compress,  protected  if  necessary,  liy  oiled  silk,  anc 
a  flannel  hinder.  One  of  my  favourite  m'oihhcatious  in  sucl 
cases,  as  well  as  in  others,  is  to  apply  flannels  wrung  out  o 
hot  water  to  the  whole  abdominal  region,  during,  and  pai- 
ticularly  at  the  commencement  of  the  lamp-bath.  The 
attendant  gives  the  steaming  flannel  to  the  patient,  iiiide)\ 
the  blankets  siUTOunding  the  chair  on  which  he  is  seated.  ' 

VIH.  In  cramps  of  the  stomach,  colics,  &c.,  in  adcbtion! 
to  hot  fomentations — which  I  .shall  S])eak  of  in  their  plact 
in  reference  to  tliis  jioint — short  cold  sit/.-baths  of  five  oi 
ten  minutes,  and  shallow  baths  occasionally, //to/;?;-?;/  nwdi- 
fieil,  are  advisable.  If  prolonged  tliey  effect  decided,  often 
immediate,  reUef  But  they  must  be'prescribed  with  gTeat 
.judgment,  as  their  misuse  may  determme  worse  gastro- 
intestinal irritation. 

IX.  In  nervous  headaches,  the  prolonged  sitz-bath  is 
highlv  advisalile,  beginning  first  at  a  temjierature  of  70° — 
75",  after  a  quarter  of  an  liom-  lowering  to  (iEi°,  and  at  this 
heat  continuing  the  bath  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour, 
if  relief  does  not  come  sooner.  But  this  bath  is  so  allowed 
on  the  proviso  that  notliing  in  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs  contra-indica.tes  its  prolongation.  Steady  and  gentlp 
fi-ictiou  of  the  bowels  and  loins  at  tiie  same  time'is  uecessiuy 
to  ensui-e  its  full  action. 

X.  In  cases  ol'  suppressed  or  retai-ded  meusti-uation.  or 
h.Tmorrhoidal  discharge,  two  or  tlu'ee  sitz-baths  per  diem, 
of  (>0° — 70".  of  Irom  five  to  fifteen  minutes  dm-atiou,  with 
the  u-cl-ahecl  riihhiiii/  after  each,  and  other  jirocesses  indi- 
cated. wiU  be  very  likely  to  re-establisli  the  secretion,  by 
producing  the  disgorgement  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  or  of  the 
portal. 

1'.— [  have  beard  your  patients  call  the  sitz-bath  by  all 
sorts  of  odd  and  fancil'ul  names,  such  as  the  meditative  sitz, 
the  trauquilliscr,  hatching  health,  ,^c.  It  was  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  my  restoration,  that  is  certain.  AVc  waler-patieuts 
arc  certainly  neither  dull  nor  dejected  invalids  :  "  alacrity" 
is  our  motto,  and  cheerful  spirits,  with  returning  health,  are 
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our  reward — for  obedience  to  tlie  organic  /uirs.  and  their  phy- 
siologii-'iil  iuterpreter.  the  Water- JJocxoit.  Have  vou  auy 
more  niles  to  lay  before  me  ? 

Dr. — 1  have  much  more  to  say,  but  I  tliiulc  it  will  be 
more  appreciated  iu  the  foriu  of  illustration,  and  iii  another 
place. 

.  .-N^IRS-ATION   XII.  Of   raMPRESSE_S  ASD   WJLT  B.\ND.\«ESj 

THE  COOLING  .\ND  THE  HE.\TING,  THE  SEDATIVE  AXD  THE 
STIMULANT  .  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THE  LINEN  POCLTICES  AND 
THE  WATER  RCBEFACTENT  OR  PAINLESS  BLISTER. 


Dr. — I  WILL  now  give  you  a  brief  account,  but  sufficient 
!  trust,  to  make  you  understand  the  water  dressings,  which 
aM!OQ?st  the  gi-eat  practical  discoveries  of  the  healing  art. 

P. — I  have  read  in  some  of  your  old  books,  that  it  was  by 
■-  -irnilar  mode  of  using  water — with  the  addition  of  some 
:  'Stird  form  of  incantation,  to  which  all  the  good  eti'eets 
■'■■:re  ascribed — that  persons  in  past  ages  ])erforiiied  cures 

■  r-'-niarkable.  as  to  gain  for   them  the  appellation  of 

■  rnira'-iilr.us." 

Dr.— V---  ;  in  tho-e  davs  there  were  .mystery  mf.n."  who 
reallv  did  iJ-.-rtonn  wonderful  cures  with  "  clianncd "  and 
'•///<>.*.<.,/  II  iiir  r '.'  Some  of  them,  more  material  in  their 
leaniii'i-.  dropped  a  '•  aerrct poirilcr"  into  the  water,  but  only 
V.  rnii'-ii  as  could  be  taken  tip  on  the  ]ioint  of  a  ]nn.  s<i 

lent  >ni:i  it  mi iipd.i/^il  to  in:. 

Arnbro-e  I'are.  who  was  a  man  of  the  gTcate.<t  tab ut  in 
fi'jc  in  whi'-li  h(;  lived,  refused  lor  ^ollle  time  to  apjilv 
■■•"'iter  to  wound-,  a-,  thf-  curative  (■ll'ects  seemed  tn  biiu  so 
■.tra''.rdiriary.  that  tlicy  couM  only  be  produced  bv  --iijM.r- 
,  :'o\\h\  Ji'^'ency.  wlijeh,  from  religious  scrujiles.  be  ibd  imi 
■■•a-.id'.r  it  Ji.i-.lifial)!e  to  eiuploy.-:-     It  is  .-aiil,  that  e\"ii 

h-.ur.u'i  th':  %\<-fi<:  of  .^Il■tz,  in  .-in  iyiinniiit  '|i];ick  r.-iiicil 

' l-litf;  bo'iril'-t,  ;n  Jiraiifan':  n:lal''^,  "  [I'-rl'iniiuil  .stnuii;''  nin-n  w  ith 

■  rnp.':  ■J.'hit''  liri'Ti,  aii'i  i;l<-:iii  wjitor  ffaii  I'oniit.'iiii.s  nr  well.s.  But 
<•  't,y  v>r<:'Ty  an'l  cljaniiir'l  uords,  eviTV  cuie  went  to 
■  m,  M  if  fi';  v.-yr';  .M;iitr<;  Aif.lir'/^';  I'iire  liiiu.sclf,  .-i  -o  i.elclpraliMl 

ei'l  coinir!<.r'."l  the  first  '>f  liii  'l.-iy." 

Amhrow  t'.-ir'-,  •/.h'l  '•fjually  'l<:l''st<"l  frrni'l  .-iiul  f'jlly,  in  v/riliiiy  lii.K 
r"!p<-)rt.  '.f  l'r-.c<-f:<iiii^i  of  tljc  M<,-<li';:il  I>i'|i;irtin'-iit  of  tin-  Army," 
ff^i/.f  tfcn  :  '■'  f  'I'l  not  'leny  that  yr.tUr  n  .'i  '/uuA  ri'iiH  'ly  woiniil.'i 
an'l  r^cTit  i.-.j^rifj,  hnvinz ':"i('l''y'''l  it  tnys'tlt  with  iiiiuh  .'nl v:iiitiii;e . 
hut  I  ot.j»-ct  to  tho  rnyiit'irioiiij  wor'lj,  ari'l  the  v:iiii  ;uid  unchristian 
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Pricssuitz  at  one  time,  wiis  oMii^ed  to  make  the  sigu  of  the 
cross  over  tlie  water,  to  show  that  there  was  no  ■'  SiUanic 
injinoicc "  used  in  ctrectiiig  sucli  extraordiuiuy  cures  by 
sucli  simple  means. 

P. — If  Priessnil/  hail  lieen  a  man  who  could  have  made 
use  ol'  a  secri't  iiiunjrr.  say  us  nincli  as  would  £;o  tl]rnuf,'h  the 
eye  111'  a  needle,  tn  I"'  put  inio  ench  hath,  and  had  trans- 
mitted the  secret  llii-oii^'h  I'ailhlid  Iblhiwers,  with  like  secre- 
tiveness,  I  have  a  noLioii  Lha.t  by  this  time,  you  would  have 
had  all  the  world,  and  many  of  its  doctors  too.  numing  after 
the  water-cure,  and  crying  out  lor  the  marvellous  powders. 

P)i;. — Most  jiroliably.  I  shall  now  begin  by  directing: 
your  attention  to  the  abdominal  compressor  liaiidage,  which 
is  a[»iilied  to  the  abdomen,  as  a  warm  fonipntation.  and  worn 
more  or  less,  in  the  Irciitmenl  of  nenrly  nil  chronic  diseases, 
where  there  thciv  is  umrliid  a,rtion  going  ou  in  the  stomach 
a,nd  bowels,  liver  or  kidneys. 

cenanonics,  that  aiTiimpaiiy  lU'W  anil  singular  practii'C,  which  is  so 
simple,  that  it  feqiiiies  im  -.M." 

The  Book  on  Snr;;vn-.  Iiy  (rola-i.-l  FiiHopiiis,  piililislird  in  l.'iOO, 
strongly  rucoTunicnds  iIlu       ol'  naUcal  as  a  "fruitriil  .source  of 

sia'ccss.'' 

Laurent  .Tmiliert  in  lii.s  W(a-k  on  "  Popular  EiTors,"  [nililished  in 
1578,  exposed  llie  folly  of  usinji  eh;u-uieJ  water;  and  di-jcrilied  com- 
mon water  ,13  beini;  most  elHc.-a-ious  in  procuring  "  a  laviuir.ililc  termi- 
nation and  a  f^ood  cicatrix"." 

la  1732,  Samorior  puhli.-ilicd  "  ( In  the  U.se  of  Couanon  Water  in 
.Suruery."  lie  asserted  tli;it  tliere  were  few  wounds  which  coidd  not 
Ije  heaied  Ijy  this  treatment,  more  pi'omptly  aiul  satisfacturily  th;in  by 
any  other  means. 

In  17S5,  a  namher  of  men  were  severely  wounded  iii  le-oving  the 
cannon  at  Str.'isbourLr  ;  ;i  miller  nf  Alsace  uudrrtnuk  llieir  cure,  liy 
the  le;ivc  of  the  lutendant  nf  the  prnviiiee,  with  ?i/t.s-w/  I'-iitu- ;  tla'-se 
wounds  were  nil  cicMtrizeil  in  six  wi'eks.  A  second  ]irovinL'  ol  the 
cannon  wimndrd  thii'ty-I'mir  men.  Tlu'V  were  dresseil  u  itli  conuaoa 
water  by  Lomli;ird,  the  sureeon-iii-chief.  by  which  lueaus  they  were 
ill!  cured.  The  progress  of  the  Wllund^  w;is  witiu'ssed  by  liarou  Percy, 
then  a  surgeou-ma ier  (li"  cavalrw  'IMie  sut'cess  (Ui  this  occasion  pro- 
duced a  paui|)hlel  fnim  Lmnbai'd.  in  I7si;,  n„  ih,  i-r<i}H  rli,  s  I'l' Shiijih 
Water  as  a-  "/V"'"'"'"'"  '"•  ".<  ■'•'"ivi''"!  /'/.<(«.«(.<." 

Barmi  Percy  always  aftcrwanls  employed  voriH  and  crj/i/  water, 
according  to  the  circunislauces.  lie  says  they  nfii-u  had  Item  li  to 
,S, 11(10  wounded  in  ilieu-  hespilals.  His  exprriiMiee.  ihen'fu'.',  caniuit 
be  ipu'stinni'd,  anil  so  stnme  w;is  his  eniiviciiun  n|  ihe  utility  id  this 
treatment,  that  he  .said. /ic  imnhl  rdiifj'iislt  mil  tiirii  fmiiirt/.j  ki 
ivcrc  pnilul'iledJ'roiiL  us'ukj  «-(!/c/-.'' 
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l\ — The  applicatiou  of  wet  liueu  to  tliia  rcijion,  aLove  all 
othei^.  aud  to  be  worn  more  or  less  regularly,  appears  to  me 
a  very  remarkalde  idea  to  have  entered  iuto  the  head  oi'  a 
man  like  Priessuitz,  gi-autiug  the  su])positiou  that  he  had 
nei;bcrr  smatomieal,  physiological,  uor  pathological  kuow- 
ledL,'-. 

LiR. — It  is  so  :  aud  more  particularly  wheu  we  hud  that 
it  was  a  highly  physiological   proceediug,  ajiplying  his 
I    poultice  to  the  right  place,  and  to  the_/j/(i^^«/o/-i(y/«  in  tlie 
•::  ;i'''ritv  of  cases  of  clu'onic  disease.    Jt^fru^ecrur*'the  i'ol- 
.  -viugway: — A  bandage  sufficiently  broad  to  reach  from 
inch  above  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  an  inch  or  two  be- 
w  the  navel,  aud  long  enough  to  meet  when  passed  round 
. abdomen,  is  wiamg  well  out  of  cold  water;  tliis  is  aji- 
.  lied  comfortably  tight,  and  another  circle  or  two  of  drij 
iiuen  continued  over  it.    This  we  caUed  "  Ne])tune's  girdle." 
I  wore  it  in  tins  fonn  at  Graefeuberg,  but  fiutling  some  dis- 
cornfoit  in  having  the  wet  api)licatiou  ou  the  loins.  I  con- 
trived a  hnen  belt,  with  four  strings,  having  the  wetted  pari 
or  oonjpress.  .separate,  covering  the  anterior  part,  and  e.K- 
tendinc  only  half  or  three  quai'ters  round,  as  I  have  men- 
tioneil  in  my  first  work  on  the  water-cure.    Tliis  answers 
ever,-  puqio-e  in  most  ca.ses,  aud  the  wetted  ]iart  can  be  es- 
tetiiled  over  tiie  kidneys  whe-n  requned.    This  hnen  belt 
can  be  taken  off  and  rejilaced  more  easily  thiui  tlie  long 
hrtndace.  and  it  adinits  the  convcnimce  of  ]dacing  oiled  silk, 
-■■  a  fold  (iT  two  of  flannel  orrr  tbr  moveable  piece  of  wet 
:::en.   \  find  the       flannel  particularly  useful,  where  addi- 
■  iTi-'i]  irorinth  and  not  li'-al  is  ri'quired,  it  lias  also  the  ad- 
•  rntag.-  of  ab^orl)ing  the  va]iour,  and  )irevcnting  the  diy 
.■:en  b'-lt  from  becoming  dam]i. 
I'. —  1  bavf-  h'-ard  much  of  ihe-r  beating  and  cooling  com- 
■v--es.    Will  you  e;<])lain  to  me  tin;  dilli  rcnce  betwi'eii 
•■Tn 

— Wirh  rnucb  jih-asure.  for  1  find  tlial  liir  piTvaihug 
'1 -a- ot  rri<-  natun- and  ai-lioii  of  roni|iri'-ses  amongsl 
oTis  who  i-'iiiii-  liiTC.  (ire  '■.\c'-i-ihnglv  vague  ami  confii^i'cf 
^^lrdl  r''-'  :<amirie  t)ti-  :-iiIjj'-ct,  and  ;ilti'miit  at  lri(~|  |o  m;il;i' 
"  el.  fir  and  '  orripp'lieii-ible  to  you. 
'Jtic  ilivi-.ion  I  mak<',  of  comiir'Sncs,  i■^  into  ili.'  ipinlhini 
\      1'  oiiithiini  "■aiijir- ~-  or  tbi'  -iinpli'  linrn  /miilliri'.  ihi'  iiah  r 
'TTyTTn^  c,f"Mac,art.nev.  adojili  d  by  l.ng!i--li  -nr.fi  on-,  Ni'Xl, 
nili-'fiii  iriii  or  gciitl"  '/<•/  /( '//((■<■ '■oni|io-cil   oi  lini'U 
■rioroiigLIv  wrung,  -^o  as  bar'  ly  to  -mIIp-i-  to      i  |i  I  lie  i  |a- 
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ili-niiis  soft  for  a  time,  nnd  closely  applied  to  tlic  surface  of 
tiie  skill,  so  as  to  burrow,  as  it  were,  in  the  delicate  textures, 
to  irritate  them,  which  irritation  shows  itself  in  an  erj'the- 
niatous  blush,  and  sometimes  a  pustular,  or  vesiculiu'  erup- 
tion. Lastly,  the  scilalin;  or  powerfully  derivative  com- 
press. In  this  the  linen  is  well  soaked,  and  is  constantly 
renewed  before  it  gets  too  warm,  so  as  to  jirevent  reaction 
in  the  part,  and  accomplish  the  iiari)0ses  of  urdrdioii,  where 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  high  state  of  irritation  or  acute  in- 
Hammation. 

Tlie  idlcged  liealhit/  or  si i iii.iilioii  effects  are  relative,  not 
alisolute  cliaracteristics.    The  compress  may  be  made  very 
roiiliiii/  by  the  slightest  modification.    Indeed,  it  is  alwa.ys 
roolhiij  III  first,  and  only  becomes  healing  and  stimulant 
acconliug  as  it  is  covered,  and  in  proportion  as  the  water 
eva]ioi'ates  with  which  the  linen  is  im[iregnated.    To  make 
it  permanently  uniilhimj  and  hcaliiui,  it  is  only  necessai-y  to  > 
moisten  the  linen  more  thoroughly,  and  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, as  is  done  by  an  impervious  covering,  as  of  oiled  silk. 
Tills  constitutes  the  iraler  dressiiii/  of  the  lios])itnls.  and  is  ini 
fact,  the  best  sort  ol'  jmiiltiee — the  sweetest,  the  cleanest,  the 
least  messing  and  troublesome.  It  consists  sim])ly  of  several  I 
folds  of  Unen,  or  lint,  dipped  ui  water  and  slightly  expressed, . 
if  simply  for  a  'poitUice,  in  which  case,  it  must  be  covered! 
with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evajioration.    But  if  the  object  of  1 
the  compress  be  ilerivntioii .  and  to  act  as  a  ruhefitricnt ,  then: 
it  is  thoroughly  wrung  out.    This  is  applied  ,'is  smoothly 
and  closely  as  ]iossible  to  the  skin,  and  care  is  taken  to  coven 
it  with  several  folds  ol'  dry  linen.    This  ]irevents  all  ]iossi- 
bility  of  air  getting  in,  and  so  lowering  ihe  temperature  of ' 
the  ]iart.    The  surince  of  the  iiart  bandaged,  is  in  fact,  for 
the  time  being — in  the  case  of  the  jiniiiliir.  for  instance — 
jilaced  in  a  local  vapour  liath.  and  in  the  other  case,  the 
elii'ct  is  the  same  in  due  time  as  if  a  rubel'acient  lilistcr  or 
very  gentle  escharotie  had  been  aiiplied.  making  the  ]iart 
very  red.  without  pain. 

1'. — This  is  all  very  interesting,  and  will  be  more  so  when 
vou  have  tnld  me  the  ])livsiolugical  and  tlieraiieutic  eU'ects. 

I)ii. — 'Ihey  vai'v  aiTonliiig  as  the  (■(iiii)a'ess  has  lieen  used 
as  a  siiniile  /Kiiillirc.  a  siin]ile  riilifj'iirinit .  or  a,  simiile  ttrda- 
livr.  'J'lie  last  I  might  omit.  I  liciicve.  Inr  it  bus  nearly  the 
i-Hi'rt  of  any  local  bulb,  as  thr  long  silz-bath;  and, 
dare  say.  you  now  so  tlioi'onghly  luulersland  the  action  ol 
such,  th'at'thcir  repetition  is  here  unnecessary.  'With  rcgiml 
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to  the  simple  poultice  compress,  and  tlie  rubefacient  coin- 
press,  tliev  have  certaiu  (.iiuiJities  iu  common.  For  exuuiple, 
the  riibefacieut  compress  wheu  first  appHed,  and  uutil  it 
begins  to  get  dry  or  over-heated,  is  a  jiouUice.  They  botli 
in  common  produce  softemng  of  the  epidersnis.  They  in 
common  eti'ect  also  maceration  ot'thetrne  skin  Leueath.  and 
the  disjiersiou  or  (jhsvrptloii  of  any  extra-vascular,  or  super- 
fluous tluids.  contained  in  the  tissues  of  the  part.  Hence, 
morbid  tension  and  swelling  are  reduced  by  siicli  a|iplica- 
tions.  as  one  of  then  most  obvious  results.  But  an  eti'ect  of 
ythe  ruh.fiir'unt  compress,  not  yet  sufficiently  apjjreciated,  1 
have  still  to  mention,  which  is,  that  the  iutunate  adhesion 
of  the  comjiaratively  rough  textin-e  of  the  drying  clotli,  to  the 
exposed  and  softened  vasculo-nervous  web  of  the  skin,  irri- 
tate.s  and  inflames  it  to  a  certain  point.  That  the  red  suffu- 
sion or  bht.ih  on  a  part  whereon  a  compress  is  constantly 
worn,  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  irritating  effect  of  the 
texture  of  tlie  linen,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  irrita- 
tion is  the  livelier  as  its  dries,  and  that  tlie  irritation  is 
ajipeased  for  a  time  by  remoisteniug  the  compress.  The  wet 
cornjiress  here  acts  the  part  of  the  mildest  escharotic  or 
rabefaeient ;  in  fact  is  a  jminless  hlister,  a  difiused  netuu. 
only  one  that  has  not  disorganized  the  tissues  of  the  skin. 

P. — And  so  the  wet  compress  is,  in  this  view,  a  jihysiolo- 
gioal  curative  agent,  not  a  jiatholoijical  one.  as  anything 
■.':at  {iroducf.-s  artificial  disorganization  of  the  tissues  and 
ipiiuraiion  mu-t  be.    Tliis  alone  speaks  niucli  in  favour  of 
;  /Ur  m'-thorjs. 

Dr-.. —  )'ou  justly  ii]if)reciate  its  superioriiy,  mid  the  grounds 
it.  in  -.orne  rri''!i-ure.  liut  to  continiu — the  ruhefai-ieiit 
■■:tion  of  the  h'-ating  comjiress  licing  admitted,  how  power- 
■  il  a  reviil--iv<-  agent  it  tliereby  becomes  is  a,  clear  nnitter  of 
w-.i;  Vou  liave  firofliici'd  and  kecji  ii/i,  ami  tliis  too  with- 
it  jiain.  the  elt'-ets  of  a  biistr'r  or  iiiii-i;ird  ]iliisti  r — troublc- 
orrif  ruh'-facients.  find  roni/ia.rativli/  rriiiii'.trnii  in  their 
■•'tion.  The  en'Tg>'ti'-  ciitancrjiis  actions  which  arc  |irii- 
1  icwl  hv  ih<;  rub"faci<-tit  compress,  are  evident  in  the  in- 
reast-d  {,.f,'i,r.  f,f  the  [(art,  v,-bich  always  stands  some  d'  trrecs 
!r.07''  the  natural  t'Tdperatiire.  To  develc)|pe  thi  le  iil.  ymi 
'Off-ailv  know,  ibut  inereii-i-d  ebemieo-vilul  le  t-,  ure  nei'es- 
sary  ;  and  tor  the-e  jjist.  in  turn,  an  inei-eii-e,|  eireiihitinn  is 
nee^■^,(|rv.  Ileriee  the  revtil si ve  jiet I'lii  i el.  nr.  l!iit.  as  |hi' 
hear,  \j.  not  allowei)  t/j  e-eiijie  iliriiilij — i,  not  <h"iiun  nlIWiis 
in  the  cold  or  ehilh-fl  hutb/  as  rapidly  ii-,  it  is  ev(dveil,  the 
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derivative  action  to  llie  surface  is  hj  so  much  the  more  gentle, 
besides,  the  state  of  tlie  slcin  so  produced  is  favourahle  to  its 
action  as  an  eliniiuating  organ.  The  ])roofs  of  the  outlet 
Ihereliy  of  mofhid  indtlern  are  often  apparent  to  the  senses 
of  sif/lil  and  siiirl}. 

In  some  patients  this  state  of  matters  is  pro(Uiced  qiiickhj, 
in  others  it  is  more  rcmiilu,  the  difference  depending  ii]ion  a 
critical  tendency  and  a  variety  of  Incnl  and  coiistitittioiial 
/■(fiist's.  In  some,  the  exlcriiKl  etiects  are  harely  appreciable; 
in  others,  tJio  rciliiess  soon  ^iqje/n's  f'uriiiuhihtc.  sy'ithontheing 
so  in  reality. 

r. — -I  see  now  the  reason  of  the  fre(]ueut  prescription  of 
the  abdominal  heating  compresses  in  derangements  of  the 
digestive  viscera.  Their  clearly  established  revulsive  action 
nnist  he  an  immense  relief  to  the  in-itated  or  congested 
organs  covered  by  the  compress.  It  is  a  per])etual  bUster 
to  them,  of  the  gentlest  kind,  a  hJlstcrjhjt  f/irrs  no  puin  ! 

Dr. — You  are  (piite  right,  it  i  "a  pant /fsJ'TiTTs ter.  For  the 
reason  you  allege  this  compress  is  worn  in  most  cases  of 
derangement  of  the  digestive  viscera  (which  is  at  the  root  of 
tlie  evil  in  a  great  many  chronic  diseases),  in  all  iiTCgulari- 
lies  of  tlie  bowels,  constipation,  diarrhoea,  spasm,  &o.  The 
chest  compress  is  worn  in  like  manner  in  many  eases  of 
cln'onic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  air  passages,  and  heart. 

P. — But  do  you  not  think  it  probable  tliat  when  worn 
very  long  the  compress  loses  its  peculiar  irritant  action  on 
the  skin,  and  therefore  its  utility  as  a  retnilsivf  f 

Dn. — In  some  cases  undoubtedly  it  does,  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  indication  of  their  doing  good  in  one  way,  as 
of  their  continuing  to  exerci.se  an  active  revulsive  power,  is 
seen  in  the  red  (erytliemiitous)  state  of  the  sin-face,  and  the 
vesicular  and  pustular  eruptions  in  many  cases.  So  long  as 
this  efiect  continues,  tliey  cannot  lie  said  to  he  inoperative. 
You  must  also  bear  in  mind,  tliat.  although  the  skin  slioirs 
il  iinl ,  tlie  comjiiT'ss  still  acis  powerfully  on  the  organs  and 
nervous  ap]ia.ratus  beneath. 

r. — The  cases  wlierein  you  specially  ajijily  the  dorirative 
compress,  we  luive  just  spoken  ol',  naiiiclv.  most  chronic 
diseases  of  tiie  idnlominal  viscera,  I  su|i|iose  you  also  eiu- 
plov  them  to  the  chest,  in  cbrnnic.  puluiouaTV,  and  heart 
diseases  V 

— Yes;  but  will)  mmh  more  caution.  A  ]ialient  uiay, 
wilhiiut  |ir(!si'ri)itiiiii.  vcntui'i^  (o  wear  an  abdominal  com- 
|ive>s.    lint  no  patient  shoidd  be  so  Ibolhardy  as  to  attempt 
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tho  chf-[  compress  without  special  iidvice  and  experienced 
surveillance. 

p._In  what  local  ailments  is  your  emnlhcul  com])ress,  or 
linen  p.ailtiee.  most  Irequently  used? 

];)P..  \i  is  in  .cfeueral  use  as  a  dressing  lor  all  sorts  ot 

criti.-"al  eruptions,  wliether  in  the  state  oi'  simple  iutlamma- 
tion  or  suppuration,  for  idcers,  wounds,  aud  liruises,  of  all 
sorts:  for  iiouty  and  rheumatic  Jdints  ;  and  wherever  there 
is  pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  or  disturbance  of  the  fmactions 
of  a  pan. 

p  psiu  I  suppose  this  local  medication  must  always  lie 

comhined  with  general  or  coustitutioniil  measures? 

jjp._Alwavs.  except  in  purely  local  injuries;  othei-wise 
we  m-?rplv  daf.hle  aud  dally  in 'these  eflbrts  to  purify  the 
-treams.  ^l•^tead  of  going  direct  to  cleanse  the  foimtain- 
":.^ad. 

p._Wfll:  now  will  you  talk  to  me  ot  your  coohng  com- 
pre—es.  and  of  the  piu-poses  to  which  you  ajijily  them? 

L)p.. — The  cold  compress  is  linen  soaked,  without  much 
wrintrinff.    It  is  changed  often,  so  as  to  operate  a  constant 
abstraction  of  heat,  and  in  this  way  to  keep  down  intlamma- 
tor.-  action  in  the  locality  whereon  such  compress  is  appUed. 
r  "in  a  ri..-ighhouring  jiart  which  receives  its  lilood  from 
that  localitv?    With  this  ohject  they  are  npplietl  to  inflamed 
pan.s.  jiaiiifnl  wounds,  sores,  and  swellings.    For  example, 
in  .some  ca.ses  of  painful  sore  of  the  hand,  as  a  boil,  n  cold 
cornprfss  is  ai^jilied  as  far  up  as  tin'  ( Ihow,  and  frequently 
renewed.    Thi-,  operates  a  diversion  <4'  the  current  of  hlood 
t'oin'.'  to  tilt'  lianri,  concentrates  the  chief  activity  ot  tlie  cir- 
culation in  th'-  nei'-'hhourhood  of  th<-  (  U.ow.aiid  at  the  same 
time  <:<,i<\-.  what  hlood  doc  gn  lo  tln'  hand,     in  this  way, 
inflamrjiatioii  of  the  suffering  part  i-  k<  pi  down,  aud  the 
healing  ).,'oce-s  hen  yiroinoted.     it  al-o  jn-riviiiH  nihin/r- 
meoi      r\t'-  iji'i/id.i  in  llie  ariii-)>its  or  tlie  gniin,  Iiy  prevent- 
ing irr.t;il:ori  of  the  lyinjihatic,  in  tljeii-  eoui-->e. 

\'  —\ti  wh;it  ca-<-.,";ire  they  applied  nei-t  gen.  ridly '.' 

f),-;.  'I  ficv  !,re  ai.plierj  inall  .nnplc  i  1 1  lla  ui  Toa  t  inn -,  rjf  su- 

prrfe-iai  [.art-  of  tie-  body— ndla mmiii inn-  prodoerd  by 
ftxtenjai  iniurie-..  ;,rid  in  boil-,  and  eruptions  nn  tie  ,  Ireiiii- 
tieu  I'.nt  rriari<  this — v.lieii  inflaniliial  inn  nt  tlie  vital 
vi-.cera  e:<;i-t-. —  lirifl'iniiii'ilioii  frfun  mlriinr  ar  cnii.ii  1 1  nl  miHil 
miui't.  and  rt'it  Ihr.  r>:.<iill  nf  uri  iilnil'il  nn'  lm imul  i  mlnirr)  — 
C/W  Cf.Tfiprfsi^es  ought  never  to  be  applied.  I  nr  llien  tliey 
wdl  he  lil<elv  to  determine         coiige-iions.  or  IrHn-ference 
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of  the  inflammation  to  the  tissues  adjacent  to  tliose  ah-eady 
impheated,  as  will  interfere  with  the  chances  of  recovery. 

In  all  cases  where  parts  are  sutt'eriug  from  sjnain,  or  i'ronr 
being  bniisi-d,  hcijiii  with  hot  fomentations,  until  perfect 
ease  is  ohtaiued,  then  apply  a  compress,  well  covered,  wrung 
out  of  cold  or  hot  water. 

P. — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  dcriuatire  compi-ess 
has  a  great  advantage  in  heing  worn  when  the  patient  is 
taking  exercise,  which  one  could  hardly  do  with  a  poultice, 
mustard  ]ilasler,  or  blister.  1  have  often  found  that  I  could 
walk  twice  as  far  with  my  compress  on,  and  with  half  the 
amount  of  fatigue. 

Dn. — 1  often  made  the  same  obseiwation  dm-ing  a  year 
that  I  wore  it  almost  constantly.  As  I  have  mentioned 
belure,  it  is  an  excellent  domestic  remedy,  to  be  put  on  at 
iiileriKth.  when  "the  stomach  is  out  of  order"  Some 
patients  find  it  assists  the  bowels  iu  a  remarkable  manner, 
others  that  it  assists  iu  producing  rei'reshiug  sleep.  Its 
peculiar  effects  relative  to  individuals  is  soon  discovered, 
and  it  is  worn  accordingly.  It  ought  to  be  refreshed  every 
four  hours,  sometimes  oftener.  As  a  general  rule,  when 
under  regular  treatment,  the  patient  may  ]nit  it  on  half  an 
hour  alter  breakfast  until  dinner-time,  refreshing  it  at  noon. 
Again,  half  an  hour  alter  dLmier  until  5J  i'.m.,  when  it  must 
1)0  refreshed,  and  replaced  until  tea-time.  When  the  com- 
press is  [jrescrilied  to  be  worn  during  the  night,  it  is  well  in 
some  cases  to  apply  it  an  hour  or  so  before  bed-time,  and 
not  to  make  further  change.  I  Jiave  occasionally  found, 
and  have  heard  others  make  the  remark,  that  by  refreshing 
the  com])ress  before  lying  down,  it  prevented  sleep  for  some 
time.  At  other  times,  when  sleepless,  it  acts  quickly  as  an 
agreeable  opiate,  when  ap]ilied  fresh  during  the  night.  It  is 
a  remedy  easily  managed,  and  on  the  whole  an  agreeable 
one.  I  bad  some  additional  remarks  to  make  on  its  surgical 
application,  which  I  must  defer  to  another  occasion. 
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Herh'.e  pro/otit  no  Innjei- neetlfd — Importance  of  chaiKiln<i 
the  steamin'i  jiannelc  t'reqiienthj — A  raliiahle  domestic 
remeili/,  and  adjunct  to  other  remedies — Rules  for  its 
apidication — A  process  not  known  to  Friessnitz — How  to 
appl;/  I'om- ntations—Mij  fomentimj  machine. 

P.— FnoM  wlint  you  have  already  told  me  of  the  effects  of 
locid  apjilicatioli  of  warmth  and  moisture,  your  fouienta- 
::i  pnx-e??  sounds  like  a  peculiarly  comforting  part  of  the 
•-.•er-cur-^  treatment.    I  sujipose  it  is  a  modification  of  the 
::on  of  the  soothing  com]jres3  or  linen  poidtice  ? 
Up. — li  [<  ■  and  moreover  it  should  he  called  the  ne  plus 
'^ru  of  poulticing,  for  soothin;/  and  derivation  are  thus  most 
/lectlv  obtained,  and  in  the'gi-eatest  degree.    Each  opera- 
n  has.  on  deep-seated  chronic  u-ritations,  as  one  of  its 
idities.  the  advantageous  effects  of  a  mild  hlister  or 
^  ;-tai-d  pla.ster.  without  any  of  their  drawbacks  ;  and  in 
:te  inflammations,  in  all  neiTOUs  or  neuralgic  pains,  in 
■.Q-;  .-ufl'^rinfjs  of  cohc.  biliousness,  or  sickness,  or  relaxation 
of  the  bowels,  or  other  digestive  derangements  from  dietetic 
error-,  and  in  the  malaise  ushering  in  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions, in  -^ore  throat,  &c..  or  afleclions  of  the  lungs  and  aii-- 
tubes.  it  ij  then  found  to  be  the  most  agreeable  and  potent 
anodyne,  and  equalizer  of  the  circidation.    In  fact,  many 
acute  maladies,  if  sedulously  treated  in  the  beginning  with 
'lor.  fomentations,  would  be  "cut  short,  or  prevented  running 
-••rious  course. 

I', — fjeriiaiinn.  again,  f  see,  is  the  rationale  or  founda- 
'  '.n  of  the  wondf-rful  curative  power  of  fomentations. 

[>;.. —  It  i,  ..o.    Strong  derivation,  again,  from  the  interior 
■.)>'■  '-.xterior.  from  tlie  inwous  surfaces  es])ecially  to  the 
I'lineon.i  surface,  is  an  evident,  and  on(;  of  lh(!  leading, 
■':  -trU  of  ill  action.    Nothing  aids  more  proiiqitly  in  un- 
■'Un-^  ob-tnictions  of  the  /irim/e  ria:  and  visceral  cou- 
-tioris,  wbicli  he  at  the  foundation  of  most  I'lironic  dis- 
■■■  •<■•,. 

.\t.  r'ne  ^arne  t.im"  it,  is  ri<'f-es-ary  lliat  I  should  kci'p  in 
■  ur  tI-'W.  find  not  allow  vou  to  utidcrrate  lie'  anodi/ne  cWvvX 
u  t'lii-  'iininal  n'  Tioii.i  i:„lrr.<.  of  -,0  grateful  a  pro.-.-,-  a^  hot 
.Ti(-rit,'i;if.ri-  on  a  large  extent  of  sentient  sui-liiee,  mi  a 
■'•giori  rireviou-lv  the  -eut  |,erb:ip-.  of  the  nio-t  di>lressnig 
•ri-iirion-  'I  be  reaction-  of  tlie  I laiu/uilli r.rd  I, rain 
I  •  orgiinir-  appifratii-  in  turn,  i^  >i.  jnoniinent  tealnre  in  the 
■o'tui  o/,e,an  /i.  of  fomentations  that  mu^l  not  be  oniilted. 
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Here  we  have  tlie  most  suhitiirti  operation  of  opiates  nccora- 
})lishecl,  anil  this  without  any  risk  of  nai'cotism  or  jioisonina. 

P. — No  small  advaiitiige  certniuly  on  tlie  side  of  the 
water-cure  nj^iatc  compared  witli  the  medicinal.    Yet  I  must- 
say  that  nothing  can  be  more  agreealjle  than  the  easy  flowi 
of  gilded  thoughts,  an'd  the  dreamy,  muzzy  effects  produced,' 
for  instance,  by  the  mccaiiiU'  of  iiior/ihi'i,  when  it  agi'eea.  I 
have  heard  that  you  do  administer  it  on  occasion.  i 

Dn. — Yes,  when  necessity  joins  with  compidsion  ;  for, 
remember,  that  I  have  to  bear  in  mind,  in  giving  my  patient 
mor/ihi/j,  in  an  extreme  case,  to  Inll  pain  and  procure  sleep,' 
— that  it  also  cntifjcHts  the  Hm\  that  the  next  day  woiit  pro- < 
IiahJy  tliere  will  be  niclnicsti  and  (i/tnii/  of  the  Ktiiniwh,  inve- j 
terate  rai/slijiidioii.  and  in  Jiiany  cases  all  but  j"/r(//(/sM  of 
the  liladilcr  and  hirer  hotrels. 

P. —  I  am  beginning  to  perceive  clearly  many  of  the! 
weighty  objections  that  nnist  occur  to  tlie  mind  of  thev 
reflecting  and  observant  ]iractitioner,  when  meditating  his: 
mi.Ntia-e  of  drugs.  Indeed.  I  can  hardly  see  bow  these  con-;i 
flicting  thoughts  and  grave  olijections  could  long  be  put) 
aside,  or  how  the  latter  could  escape  the  oliservation  of  aiiy:i 
except  a  rnulinier,  as  deficient  in  the  nnturnl  iaculties  of  ■ 
percejition,  or  the  ordinary  powers  oi'  appreciation,  as  obtuse-; 
to  hunnm  symjiathy  and  feeling,  or  indiflereut  to  sinister, 
consequences. 

Dn. — I  must  now  particidarly  call  your  attention  to  a 
nuirked  effect  of  the  hot  fomenlalioiis  to  the  abdomen,  in 
the  stimulation  they  afford  to  the  (jrrat  ceiiire  of  i/aiii/Jinnic 
life  at  the  epignstrium  or  stouiacli-]iit.  This  j-omelimes  i 
appeiirs  to  amount  to  the  eonnuuniciilion  of  so  iiiiii  h  Iresh 
vitality  to  the  system,  especially  to  Ihe  onjiiiilr  (i/ijniratiii:, 
which  is  directly  under  the  coniml  ol'lhe  giiuglionic  nerve.*. 
The  amount  and  extent  ol'  relief  tn  sull'eriug  oigiuis  con- 
veyed hy  the  ibmenlations.  will  present  hsi'lf  eleiirlv  to  your 
mind  when  von  consider  the  impoiliiul,  viscera  in  ihe  midst 
of  which  //((■  (/iiih/liiiiiie  ih'rroiis  niti.isr.'i  lie  hiirird.  mid  which 
are  all  !ieeessa,rily  eam]irehencled  in  the  iictioii  of  the  Ibiuen- 
tation.  blere  wc^  have  the  slomacb  and  dundeuum,  the  liver 
and  spleen,  the  folds  of  the  smidl  and  liii'ge  intestines,  the 
nteiaiK,  kidneys,  All  or  any  of  these  organs,  no  matter 
how  suffering  jireviously.  are  nnw  sohu'cd.  and  jiartake  ol 
the  combined  soothing  and  derivative  elTect  of  this  simple 
and  iuvabialile  remedy.  No  nervous  irritations,  no  visceral 
congestions,  especially  if  of  recent  ibrmation,  but  are  soon 
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^  -ved  l.v  tlu<  powerful  revuhice,  ruhcfacient,  and  anodyne. 
'-■■1  :he  di-^^iration  of  those  interior  congestions  comes  the 

■ri..n  of  piuus  and  spasras,-or  flatulence  which  may 
ri<.m  to  a  wvere  state  of  suffermg— the  release  ot 

■us  and  nervous  headaches,  neuralgic  pains,  asthmatic 

-  of  vomiiiugs  or  purging.    These  have  all  then-  origin, 
or  remote,  in  visceral  ohstnictious,  congestions,  &c. 

The^e  fomentations  lU-e  valuable  adjuncts  to  many  medi- 
■1  administrations,  and  they  have  this  advantage,  too, 
:  iliere  can  he  no  prejudice  to  get  over  or  contend  with 
dopting  their  more  fi-equent  use. 

h\  mr.-^t  ca-ses,  where  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  any 

•  mir-  action  has  been  embaiTassed,  sleep  banished  or  dis- 

■  ned.  and  the  patient  iiTitated  and  exhausted  to  the  last 
,-.ee— bv  aid  of  the  fomentations,  in  a  brief  time,  onjamo 
.'I  lakes  the  place  of  orqanic  tumult,  ease  succeeds  to 

•  -ation.  and  the  whole  appai-atiis  feels  to  work  normally 
i  with  renewed  alacrity.  What  I  have  just  descnbed, 
;mav  frequently  hear  repeated,  and  descanted  upon  in 

-  same  -train,  bv  mv  patients. 

iJiiriiig  several  years  that  I  wandered  over  Eiu'ope,  out  ot 
v.lth  find  bamf~"s,  and  before  my  good  fortune  made  me 
■inaint.-d  with  the  water-cure,  this  fomentation  w^as  my 
T.'iailing  pfinacea.  I  have  no  douVjl  that  during  that  long 
riod  with  the  aid  of  dieting;,  it  mainly  helped  to  keep 
■■  morbi-l  jirocess'  s  in  check  ;  and  often  since— in  my  hfe 

-  a  •■  w.it<:r-doctor"  at  Malvern,  since  1842,  which  although 
•^p'Ton-.  ba-  beena.s  ijou  know,«o.s-i?(^-cMr(;—Iliave  found 
:  hour  -  fomentation  arrest  di-tressing  symptoms  of  fatigue 
d  irritation,  that,  if  not  rebeved,  migbt  have  led  to  pro- 
nged illn"-i-.  or  inconvenient  indisposition. 

p._(t  f,ccwr3  to  me  that  I  have  lieard  of  brigs  of  b(!ated 

■  it.  bran,  boj.H.  Ofils,  and  otlifr  niiiltcrs,  being  often  api)bed 

■  tb«-  -^toTfiacli,  '-best,  loins,  and  other  jiHrts,  with  a  similar 
•a.  (  -bould  imagine,  that  willi  wliicli  you  use  your 
■rnentiitions. 

I>K. — Y.  -'.  and  reni  'I'lml  they  fW-  in  their  irinj.  in  rrrlnin 
'.*<'/.  but  not  to  be  'ompsired.  Ji-'  >i  geni-nii  reniecbal  ojii  rH- 
■n.  to  tb»-  steiiming  flannels  well  rtjanagid.  Many  tiiink 
pat  tlif  pt-'uli;ir  virtnf  is  in  tbe  bfated  article,  and  us(!  it 
■ore  willincj'ly  and  confidently  on  tbiit  iicroiint  ;  udded  tf) 
•'liifti.  tlif  bag  on'-e  pbi'crl  jn.d  rjot  rcitiovid.  ciniscs  Ic-ts 
ronbl-  tb;in  a  rni-rnan>ig' d  foiri'  iitiiti'Hi .  mid  iIoi  h  not  wet 
he  betl  f,r  t!ie  [liitient. 
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P.— The  "  herhte  jim  fiilii  "  are  as  old  as  llie  hills.  I  dare 
say  you  have  often  oi'dered  camomile  Uowers  aud  poppy 
heads  in  fomeutatioiis? 

Dr.— Yes;  live  and  twenty  years  ago  I  used  foinentin!? 
herhs  in  tlie  water  out  of  which  the  Haunel  waswrun^;  but 
in  the  water-cure  treatment  the  /aire  scmhlaiit,  or°ma]{e-,i 
believe,  is  done  away  witli.    The  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
steaming  flannels,  we  teach,  areHie  true  reiUL-dial  in- 
fluences.   In  the  bags  you  mentioned,  whether  their  con- 
tents be  moist  or  dry.  the  wrung  flannels  have  every  advan--. 
tage.    Theii-  renewal  every  live  or  ten  minutes  is  an  im-< 
portniit  Villi fulenitinn,  for  each  time  they  are  apjilied  it  is 
lilce  II  fresh  poultice, — ti,  iranii  doiirhc  to  the  part,  that  sends. 
(iijreeabh  aud  ririfi/iii;/  seiisiilioiis  through  the  stomach, » 
which  seems,  as  the  jiatient  will  tell  you.  to  pervade  the 
siiinal  marrow  and  ascend  to  tiie  brain.    When  I  Mrst  in-i 
troduoed  these  fomentations  into  the  practice  of  the  water- 
cui-e,  I  was  told  by  some  enthusiastic  admii-ers  of  Priessuitz, 
that  it  was  a  fatal  and  unpardonable  innovation.    In  re 
biting  what  comfort  and  immense  relief  my  wife  expressed 
fi'om  the  eftects  of  the  hot  fomentations  to  the  throat  and 
abdomen,  directhj  Jiefore  ami  nfu-r  the  water-cure  processes, 
during  an  attack  of  scarlet  fcrer  at  Nice,  they  repUed, 
"  That  is  not  the  cold  water-cure !"  to  which  I  readily 
assented. 

P- — I  see  you  have  prejudices  and  jealousies  amongst 
yom-selves,  as  well  as  m  tlie  ranks  of  yom-  derlared  oppo- 
nents of  the  eivrlusivo  aud  iiiimiti.f/ated  drug  persuasion.  I 
supi)ose  you  are  not  so  insouciant  as  not  to  know  the  in- 
teresting fact,  that  you  have  acltiiowledijed  opponentii  i 

JJii. — With  my  ]:)rofessioual  engagements  and  private  me- 
ditations, what  time  have  I  to  give  to  oi)poue]its'?  In  trutli, 
I  utterly  forget  their  existence,  except  when  reminded  of 
them  and  otlier  misfortunes  by  a  friend  like  yotn-self.  How 
often  may  a  man  say.  with  a  si.gh,  '•  Save  me  from  my 
ft-iends  !"  As  regards  your  first  remark,  no  doubt  we  have 
our  ntiserable  petty  jealousies,  heaj-t-burnings,  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  like  the  rest  of  humanity  It  is  said  that  the 
medical  profession  is  notorious  for  having  more  tlian  its 
share  of  tiiese  tormenting  sentiments — "  a  jealiiusij  known 
onlij  nil  the  slai/e" — hence  the  want  of  esprit  de  corps,  so 
nnicli  needed ;  hence  the  o]ipression  and  advantage  taken 
of  medical  men  in  juililic  olHces,  which  forms  a  snliject  of 
such  just  ami  freipient  complaint  in  the  medical  journals. 
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-  do  n  n  suppose  tliat  ouv  professiou  lias  any  monopohj 
lie  forbuhien  aud  uii philosophical  leeliugs  I  have  just 
tioued. 

'  'Well,  such  is  human  uatiu'e  ! 

,p.  _We  must  take  Human  Nature  as  it  is— and  have 
not  cause  to  be  thankful  1 — for  what  a  fund  of  f'ood, 

,t  endurance,  what  forbearance  aud  long-suffering  it 
-^esses.  what  sacriiices  it  can  make!    The  great  human 

•ji:.  nith  all  its  responding  sympathies,  will  never  cease 
,eat.    It  is.  therefore,  worth'  cidtivating,  and  reasoning 

•1.  for  in  due  time,  prejudices — our  own  as  well  as  others 

rill  give  awav.  and  the  love  of  truth,  and  seeds  of  good, 

;;terf  io  freely  by  Providence  in  the  breast  of  every  man, 

;  flourish,  gi-ow.  flower,  and  fructify. 

p. — I  shall  be  glad  now  to  hear  any  ftuther  instructions 
a  which  vou  mav  favour  me,  for  I  intend  indoctrinating 
wLte  thoroughly  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  water- 
■-.  beqinning  with  compresses  aud  fomentations  for  the 
.dr-^n!    She''  is  a  lady  with  a  warm  heait  and  warm 
■incts,  aud  I  have  no  doubt  wUl  take  kiudly  to  what  I 
;  vour  particularlv  comforting  processes;  the  rest  wiU 
)W.  although  as  yet  greatly  prejudiced,  and  dreading 
:r  •■  ']amp-sh"ets"  and  coW  ablutions. 
JR.— You  wiU  do  well  and  wisely.    If  once  tried  they 
i  never  be  abandoned,  for  she  will  find  the  fomentations 
alnnble  <lome.>sU<;  rkwilij,  eillier  for  an  infant  or  an  octo- 
:arian.  for  bf-r  babv  or  her  grandfather.  You  understand 
•.rlv  irorn  what  I  have  told  vou,  that  the  foinontations  ac- 
.'ipj'isb  ends,  that  nothing  else  will  do  so  smwhi.  iiuuiccnthi , 
i  luj^wjdjji,  besides  being  (/  ralKoUe  wljintrt  to  so  many 
.er  rf-rnedies. 

[  will  now  make  a  few  passing  remarks  for  your  guidance, 
d  end  bv  e.xplaining  the  be.st  niodo  of  using  llie  flannels, 
d  al^o  dft-cribe  rnv  fowmlin;/  mai.hiitr,  wdiirdi  only  requires 
he  known  to  be  pi-iz"d.  I  iiiod'^stly  think  the  inventor 
'"TroA  to  he  irnriiortalizcd — w)i<  tber  he  be  or  not. 
p.—  if  [  know  von  well,  I  think  you  value  your  «ff7////r 
.1  thf  w,tbirig  'fiiwniiiuij  JhiiniiU  nnudi  more  ibaii  any 
nortal  irn mortality"  to  be  obtained  in  this  iiKirlal  world. 
I>K._Hif,.  l.ahftr,  rc'dit.  T  believe  I  forgot  to  nirtitron 
it  in  (••a.^fs  wliere  th'-re  is  itn  elrr'tle  loji:  .s/jirils.  and  m  llic 
■St  df-plorable  forms  of  h v [ .ocb oniMaiJ^-- w  1 1 ' 'si ■  s.-al  is 
ontfstahly  in  the  alirncntarj-  npj.araMis  and  ;/ai>;iluwtr, 
'Urr»— these  hot  forrifnfiitiotiH  are  of  pre-eniMienl  ulilily. 
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Now  to  give  yon  a  few  of  tlie  promised  rules  : — 
In  the  Jirst  ]3lace,  in  the  performance  of  this  process,  use  i 
every  care  to  protect  the  ]iatieut  against  all  risks  of  taking  i 
cold,  when  the  hot  flannels  ai'e  renewed.    Needless  delays,  ' 
open  doors,  windows,  and   draughts,  must  he  guarde(J 
against. 

3.  The  temperature  of  fomentations  is  of  great  import- ' 
ance.  To  he  stromjli/  dcriviUive,  to  he  rajiiilli/  riihefacieni, 
they  must  he  as  hot  as  they  can  he  conifortnh/i/  home. 
This  is  required,  for  example,  where  there  is  intense  iiu-ita-' 
tion,  or  the  veri/  cnmmeiiecmciit  of  an  inflammatory  ali'ection,! 
as  of  the  throat  or  larynx,  of  the  hnigs,  .stomach,  howels, 
hladder,  or  womh. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  irritation  to  he  suhdued  is  chiefly 
nervous,  the  ohject  heing  then  more  to  soollw  than  to  renihe,' 
the  fomentation  must  he  only  comfortahly  warm. 

4.  In  all  fomentations,  take  care  that  the  sun]ily  nervous 
irritation  of  the  skin  he  not  roused;  for  this  exceeds  the 
healthy  point  oi (iKnijlionic  sllmiihitinn  on  the  one  hand,  and 
is  known  hy  its  unduly  exciting  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries ;  and,  on  the  other  liand,  it  unduly  stinndates  the  I 
aniiHiil  nervous  eentres.  In  this  douhle  way,  tlie  process, 
instead  of  heing  soothing  he('omes  excitiug.  This  morhid 
eflect  is  apt  to  occm-  on  the  snhsidence  of  tlie  internal  irri- 
tation, against  which  the  fomentations  have  hcen  em]iloyed. 
The  ])assing  of  the  due  point  of  the  snhitary  action  of 
fomentation,  is  indicated  hy  their  producing  palpitations,  1 
tendency  to  headache,  malaise  restlessness. 

5.  The  eflect  of  fomentations,  therefore,  must  he  weU 
watched,  and  their  ahuse  or  morhid  action  guarded  against. 
When  they  have  done  then-  work,  when  they  have  reduced 
irritation,  they  must  he  discontinued. 

0.  In  the  reduction  of  inflaunnatory  action,  when  the- 
pulse  has  lost  its  shai-p  .jei'ky  character,  the  hot  lomentalious  j 
may  he  discontinued.    Their  prolonged  use.  under  these 
oncumstances,  would  render  it  snndl,  weak,  and  irritahle.^ 

7,  Wherever  tlu^  vital  powers  have  heen  I,  iii/niraril;/ \ 
lowered,  as  hy  the  shock  of  a  severe  fall,  injury,  or  ac'cident,  I 
and  reaction  is  slow  to  set  in.  or  is  v(>ry  im|icrfect— the  hot  i 
fomentations  sedulously  np|ilicd  on  (he  iihdnmi'n,  a-<  well  as  | 
any  local  uijury,  i'or  a  suflicient  time,  will  prove  the  ./natrst  i 
fordial.  and  rcstoralirc.  Nothing  will  sn  augiiu  ui  _  the  | 
failiu"-  or  exhausted  ganglionic  powi-r  in  such  caM>.  It  Ihc  I 
animal  centres  give  evidence  of  injury,  as  from  heing  over 
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.  ited  bv  tlio  view  of  danger  incurred,  or  as  participating  i 
1  the  general  shock  and  nervous  failure,  tlie  fomentations 
1  such'  ease  also  operate  a  powerful  revulsion  ft'om  the 
gitated  brain,  vet  sfiul  b<u'k  to  it  all  the  soothing  influence 
7  the  moist  heat  upon  the  cutaneous  nerves.  Tins  measure 
oes  no:  prohibit  ihe  cautious  internal  administration  of  the 
eedfiil  coriUals.  of  which  wine,  &c.,  in  giaiel,  often  admi- 
istered.  but  in  am'iU  doses,  is  perhaps  the  best.  Small 
'oi^s.  I  mean  for  teetotallers.  Tipplers,  dv.,  require  often 
urge  doses  to  Ining  them  through  the  effects  of  accidents, 
hat  to  the  temperate  whose  iierroiis  centres  are  sti-ong  and 
lealthv.  woidd  be  comparatively  innocuous. 

S.  lii  all  persons  exhausted  by  inveterate  chronic  aihnents, 
vhose  or^ran?  of  corporeal  rejiaii-  are  thoroughly  prostrate 
that  is.  the  blood-making,  blood  purifying,  and  blood-circu- 
ating  functions,  ai-e  all  ]-adically  defective) — in  the  debili- 
•ited.  th^  nnccmic.  the  cachertic,  the  consumptive,  the  catar- 
■lial.  and  in  certain  forms  of  (isthmit—m  all  such  cases,  hot 
bmeniations  and  kindred  processes  are  of  the  highest  value, 
ind  of  indispensable  use.  They  greatly  advance  the  treat- 
ment and  progi-ess  of  the  case.  They  efl'ect  this  end  by  the 
■eduction  or'  irritation,  and  by  preparing  the  sldn  for  reac- 
tion under' the  processes  generally,  aud  thereby  enabling  the 
patient  to  proceed  safely  aud  advantageously  to  the  more 
tonic  dnd  Ijracing  stage  of  a  course  of  treatment, 

9.  Aftf-T  feverish  svmptoms  have  been  reduced  by  pack- 
ing, ic.  uhen  11  return  to  ],ed  is  uecessaiy,  fomentations  will 
often  induce  perspiration. 

10.  Looid  fomentations  to  gouty  and  rlieumatic  joints,  to 
seats  of  nf-uralgin.  in  certain  painful  eruiitions,  erysipelas,^ 
AC,  rriHv  often  be  ajiplied  as  an  ojiiate,  with  tlie  certainty  of 
their  r'-li'xin'i  jiain.  rediu-in;/  irrilntion,  and  therefore  arrest- 
ing or  mitigating  the  proijrcss  of  morhid  nclion.  Tlieir 
temperaturf-?  of  course,  niu-,t  be  regulated  Viy  tlie  leeling 
and  ^rate  of  tlie  jiatieiit,  and  tlieir  duration  by  tlie  relief 
they  atSV^rd. 

11 .  In  chronic  diseases  of  the  che-;t,  asthma,  coiisiiiiqilioii, 
4c..  a  short,  fomentation  at  bid-timr  is  often  a  great  rebel, 
and  of  thf-  great(-t  utility.  . 

\i.  VVh*n  over  exciteuient  lias  been  produced,  by  indis- 
cretion-, worn.',  and  v(  r.iition.  or  occiisiondl  nxcfsses  ol 
treatnif-nt — shown  often  in  n<  rv'.ii-;ni-ss  im'l  fcvi  rishnesH  — 
hot  forricnriition-  and  repoo:  "hoiild  be  had  recourse  to  for 
their  ^edativ-;  and  re-lorative  <|H!dilie-. 
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13.  As  a  (intend  rule,  fomentations  should  be  perfoimed 
wlieii  the  patient  is  in  the  reciimhent  postvu-e,  and  can  take 
rest  after  tliem,  and  during  the  ]irocess  iiis  mind  should  be 
kept  free  from  excitement.  Their  sooUiimj  eflect  on  the 
nervous  and  vascular  sj'stems  would  be  diverted  and  in  a 
gi'eat  measure  neutralised  by  active  exertion  either  of  the 
limbs  or  of  the  brain.  Neither  should  they  be  applied  for 
at  least  two  and  a  half  hours  after  a  meal.  Bed-time,  in 
most  cnses,  is  the  best  time  ibr  them,  that  is,  when  applied 
to  the  abdomen  or  chest  in  chronic  diseases,  and  when  the 
patient  is  not  confined  to  bed.  In  diarrhaa,  hot  and  warm 
fomentations,  combined  with  repose,  &c.,  according  to  the 
stage  oftlie  malady,  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  remedies. 

On  the  other  luuid,  hot  fomentations  applied  occasion- 
alhi  to  the  abdomen  for  half  an  hour,  as  a  iJcnralire  and  a 
ruhefticient,  belbre  the  tepid  shidioii  -lxHli,  cooled  down,  enable 
some  patients  with  elu-onio  duodenitis,  and  many  dyspeptics, 
witli  tendency  to  fhituleuce,  acidity,  liver  congestion,  ka'., 
to  wallc  hriMy  for  half  an  hour,  or  more,  witliout  sense  of 
fatigue,  who  would  otherwi.se  liave  felt  languid  and  indis- 
posed to  exert  themselves.  Alter  the  batii,  the  region  on 
which  the  steaming  flannel  lias  been  applied,  will  assume  a 
Jiorid  redness  for  a  short  period,  making  the  operation  of 
the  nature  of  a  mild  flying  blister,  but  painless,  and  leaving 
uo  marks  liehiud  it. 

15.  In  cases  where  parts  lin.ve  been  severely  bruised,  with  ' 
ragged  or  lacerated  wounds,  if  tliere  is  much  bleeding,  the 
cold  compress  should  first  be  ajiplied  and  changed  fi-equeiitly, 
until  bleeding  of  any  consequence  has  ceased.  'J'lieu,  as 
soon  as  possible,  tlie  fomenting  flannels  should  be  applied, 
diligently  changing  them  every  eight  or  ten  minutes.  This 
must  be  continued  until  all  sense  of  in/un/.  or  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort lias  disappeared.  A  i)iece  of 'fine  linen  should  firet 
be  placed  on  the  injured  part,  and  not  removed,  the  flannel 
being  each  time  placed  over  it.  When  this  soothing  appli- 
cation lias  done  its  work,  ajiply  wet  linen  or  lint,  with  tlie 
watev  partly  expressed,  and  :i  piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  fine 
Mackintosh,  extending  an  inch  over  the  wet  edges.  Should 
pam  and  tlirobhnig  ivturu,  rejicat  fomentations.  Bv  these 
simple  means  the  cure  of  wounds  and  injuries  aiiiiear 'all  hut 
"miraculous." 

Altliougli  1  have  cnmpareil  the  n  oler  ilressin<i  to  ii  jnndtiee.'^ 
as  being  a  household  word,  famdinr  to  a,ll  readers,  still  the 
cflects  are  very  ditlereut.    A  jioulticc  has  not  the  hciJiuff 
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'.alitif?  of  water  dressing.  A  poultice  is  made  of  mate- 
ils.  which  soou  become  sour  and  diy,  and  thereby,  after  a 
lort  time,  it  becomes  an  instating  application.  A  poultice 
Tour-  the  fonuation  of  pus.  but  water  dressing  either  pre- 
nts  or  diminishes  its  secretion.  Instead  of  the  throbbing 
aich  continues  under  a  poultice,  all  pain  is  reduced  by 
is  remedy,  and  its  tendency  is  to  cure  wounds  by  an 
■proriin'itiiig  and  modtUimj  jirocess,  without  heat,  pidn, 

■  diseharLre. 

P- — I  suppose,  from  what  you  have  already  told  me.  that 
licssnitz  knew  nothing  of  the  fomenting  process  you  seern 
prize  ^0  highly? 

Dr. — It  is  to  be  re.gi-etted  that  he  did  not.  At  the  time  I 
iS  at  Graefenberg,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  remedy 
.uld  not  have  been  received  bv  him.  He  was  as  obstinate 
A  headstrong  as  any  advocate  of  exclusive  drug  medica- 
n.  in  ttje  treatment  of  many  delicate  patients,  especially 
:i-rre  the  nervous  centres  were  much  impUcated,  where  tlie 
rvous  ^y-tem  had  sufiered  much,  or  was  in  heloir-jiar  con- 
■ion.  he  was  often  quite  at  faidt.    He  had  no  idea  that 

influence  of  the  Ijrain  liad  anything  to  do  with  bodily 
'iour  {int,-rnal  or  ixtrnHi!),  nor  did  he  understand  that  all 
•lily  lal/our  or  muscular  exertion.  u)i(hr  the  cuutrol  of  the 
'K  draw-,  its  en'-rg}-  and  supply  of  power  Irom  the  brain. 
^  had  never  be'-n  directed  to  the  study  of  their  sympathies 

reciprocal  influences.    He  knew  be"  had  volition  or  will. 

■  t  the  -.ource  of  the  continued  supplies  of  tliat  power,  and 
w  injiirvand  morbid  conditions  were  produced,  bvits  too 
■'■ig  continued  or  excessive  expenditure — he  knew  not. 

f. —  f  suppose  the  same  remark  would  ajiply  to  the  prac- 
"ioners  of  any  s'-hool.  whose  education  had  lieen  neglected, 
who  were  indifferent  to  all  piiysiological  studios  and  re 
ction 

'-'P-— '"'ertainly,  and  it  is  well  known  tbiil,  uidbrtiiiinteh , 
'■J  are  a  nurneroiis  fhiijs, 

\  b'-lif-vc  (  was  the  first  who  ever  mentirjued  the  wcrd 
in  connexion  with  tlie  water-eure  trejituient ;  I'riess- 
"z,  from  nor,  afijireciating  all  thai  tlji-,  word  indicates,  was 
ficient  in  },is  management  <,S  all  the  ca-,es  where  nervun- 
^Ti plications  existed.     He  hud  really  no  Knnlli  'tii'i  Irral mnil . 
'perly  -o  called  ;  drive  ori  !/tjd  work  awnv.  wiis  thi'  iilen 
t  rnainly  pos«eH;-ef|  dirn  ;  mtt  (,\  I, ruin  or  /mi/i/  was  not 
lerstood  by  birn  as  no  ilnnnil.  i,(  luir.     II  is  theories 
■e  nece-sanly  crude,  arid  many  of  them  err(ine<iiis  :  hiill 
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it  is  a  matter  for  reflection  and  wonder,  how  much  he  did, 
and  what  prci/nant  truths  he  hit  upon,  and  wliat  wonderful 
cures  he  made,  without  the  aid  of  any  elementary  know- 
ledo^e. 

ft  is  a  painful,  if  not  an  invidious  office,  to  criticise  one 
to  whom  we  owe'  so  much  ;  but,  in  truth,  many  of  his  un- 
educated followers.  Loth  in  this  country  as  well  as  m  Ger- 
many commit  ^re&t  l.lunders,  and  clmg  with  greater  tena- 
city to  his  errors,  than  they  have  jirofited  hy  his  more 
perfect  and  judicious  application  of  tlie  processes 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  Priessnitz  created  the  VVater- 
Cure— for,  although  water  had  been  used  as  a  remedy  for 
acres  and  justly  vaunted  for  its  ii-onilerfitJ  r/fwaci/  m  many 
cases  still'  there  existed  really  nothing  worth  callmg  a  sys- 
tem for  its  application  before  his  time.  He  had  many  gi-eat 
advantages  that  we  have  not;  the  ma-jorlty  of  the  patients; 
remained  as  long  under  his  care  as  he  pleased  ;  they  were- 
far  from  home,  and  out  of  the  way  of  domestic,  and  oflier 
anxieties  or  vexations ;  but,  in  a  great  mariy  cases  from"  ^ 
excesses  of  treatment,  indlffcvcnce  to  tliH,  and  his  not  Icnow-i 
iug  the  meaning  of  the  word  repose— or  how  valuable  a 
reSiedy  and  adjunct  to  the  water-cure,  he  would  have  found' 
in  fomentation— much  time  was  lost  to  the  patient.  ^ 

I  will  now  describe  the  best  mode  of  applying  fomenta-rt 
tion,  so  as  not  to  mar  tlie  operation,  or  cause  any  discomtoit? 

to  the  patient  , ,    ,  .  • 

It  is  as  follows  -.—To  ,n-eiTOre  for  the  process  /,ro  blankets, 
must  be  folded  so  as  to  be  about  two  and  a  halt  or  tluree: 
feet  wide,  less  or  more,  and  stretched  across  the  bec^  so- 
placed  that  when  the  patient  lies  do\TO  they  extend  li-om 
under  the  hips  to  a  few  inches  higher  than  under  the  pit  oi, 
the  stomach.  This  is  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  Uie 
bed  clothes  dry.  in  ease  of  the  flannels  dripi)uig  at  the  cages, 
fi-om  not  being  sufficiently  ^vruiig.  and  lor  \\Tapping  rouna 
the  patient  after  each  hot  flannel  is  applied.  1  bo  many 
folds  of  tlie  blankets  retain  the  heat,  and  absorb  the  aseena- 
ing  vapour.  Tlic  night-dress  must  be  citrcjulhj  tnrlied  V 
to  the  arm  iiits.  I'our  folds  of  thich  llaimel.  somethmg 
more  than  half  a  vard.  large  enough  to  cover  the  abdomen, 
from  the  pit  of  tlie  stomacli  to  the  pubis,  luid  from  lorn  to 
loin,  are  well  wuug  out  of  hot  water,  and  dexterously  pJaceo, 
as  indicated,  either  by  the  iiatlent  or  H'^"  „  " 

ends  of  the  blanket  bandage  are  tlu-ii  quickly  hi-.uig  it  ovei 
the  steaming  flannel,  and  tucked  in  on  each.ori"-''site  ^"  ■ 
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repeadug  the  same  wiili  the  imder  blanket.  Tlie  bed  clothes 
Lire  theu  comfortably  aiTaiiged  about  the  patient,  and  he  is 
iei't  in  quiet.  Every  five  or  ten  minutes,  as  the  flannel 
:ix>ls.  or  as  soon  as  the  genial  feeling  of  warmth  is  less  per- 
:epdble  or  gone,  it  is  replaced  by  another.  Two  flannels, 
:■:  course,  are  requisite,  to  prevent  delay  in  tlie  changing  ; 
^ome  patients  require,  and  like  to  have  the  two  flannels 
apj'Ued  at  the  same  time,  in  that  case,  there  should  be  four 
it  hand. 

The  best  plan  we  had  for  obtaining  the  flannel  hot 
mil  sitrficienthj  dry,  before  I  contrived  a  machine,  was  by 
'  lacing  it  in  a  basin,  and  pouring  suflicient  boiling  water  to 
-• -ak  it  well,  then  taking  it  up  with  a  towel,  which  was  rolled 
'ound  and  wrung,  but  tliis  did  not  ensm-e  all  that  was 
■equired. 

P. — I  have  no  doubt  that  this  simple  and  saiutaiy  process, 
:ie  importance  of  which  must  strike  every  one,  has  ffiiled  in 

}f}puhirit'j  and  frequent  use  from  mismangement.  I  had 
L  applied  in  town,  late  at  night,  some  years  ago,  and  found, 
"  iien  it  wa.s  over,  that  the  flannels  had  diipped  at  the  edges, 
:.at  the  bed  under  the  hips  was  quite  soaked,  and  my  night- 
'  irt.  not  well  out  of  the  way,  was  also  wetted.  In  lact, 
..  ;ugh  much  relieved  ft-om  pain,  and  made  sleepy  by  the 

eration,  I  was  much  vexed,  and  got  chilled  by  having  to 
■  L  up  and  change  the  wetted  linen.  Tliis  disturbance  put 
.-  out  of  conceit  with  the  whole  thing.  I  liad  only  a  towel 
rplied  over  the  half-u  tung  flannel — the  cflectual  protection 
r'  tjro  l,hinkei.  hnndaijen,  was  left  for  the  care  and  ingenuity 
i  the  ],rtii  t.[ial  water-doctor  to  suggest. 

\)\:. — .Nfany  good  things  in  this  world,  i?i  remedial  ns  well 
oth'-r  matters  are  lost,  or  thrown  away,  by  n(jt  being 
-ed  prop'Tly.     I  will  now  briefly  describe  this  sirnplo 
-rnentifig  machine,  and  how  f  came  to  contrive  it.  I!iding 

fiery  horse  u[)  to  fifteerj  stones  with  hounds,  wc  went  at 
•icing  sj/-('d  at  a  rail  and  fence.  l>ut  lUifortuiiali'ly  lie  njaile 

rriiHtake.  brought  tlie  rail  down,  anri  went  over  on  his 
ead  into  a  d<-ep  ditcli.    'i'he  puninn'l  of  the  sadrllc  rc-lcrl 

r  a  time  on  my  br'-a.st.  crnshc<l  tln'  riiis,  and  in  gi  tlin!,'  iiji 
ne  hor-if:  broke  some  of  my  stnall  bones.  U'hr'u  I  Imd  iv. 
oTerwl  from  tlie  ^tunning,  a  cold  juT-pirati'jn  bpik.-imi  nn,! 
•nr.iniK'fj.  [  wa-i  as^int.cd  horn'-,  atjd  as  soon  n-.  pii--.il,|i., 
■ 't  rny-.cif  pl;K:<-r|  under  the  opcnition  (jf  tlj«'  iMnqi-biilli. 
''irir.g  the  ,w<-;,t.ir,g,  flann")--  v/rong  out  of  hoi  walrr  were 
•'Dded  under  the  blank-.ts,  which  I  applic-l  us  ns  I 
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ooukl  to  the  chest  and  ribs;  this  soon  couverted  the  cold 
into  a  warm  persph-ation,  wliioh  was  continued  for  half  an 
houi-.  I  was  then  assisted  into  a  hath  at  100°,  where  I  re- 
clined for  ten  minnles,  and  then  had  it  cooled  to  80°  for  two 
minutes.  A\nien  iji  bed  I  had  hot  steaming  flannels  well 
wrung  applied  to  the  chest,  ribs,  ankle  bone,  &c.  Great 
pain  now  commenced,  and  I  could  only  with  great  difficulty 
draw  sufficient  breath.  The  fomenting  flannels  were  re- 
newed frequently  for  seven  hours,  before  I  was  quite  free 
fi'om  acute  pain.  The  change  every  eight  or  ten  minutes 
was  neatly  and  pleasantly  managed,  without  discomposing 
me  ill  the  least,  hut  the  hands  of  my  servant  and  his  assist- 
ant were  sore,  from  the  frequent  winging.  I  tell  you  these 
simple  particulars,  that  you  may  know  the  best  thing  to  be 
done,  in  the  event  of  you  ever  experiencing  such  an  acci- 
dent. A  very  clever  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  house  under 
my  care  at  the  time,  expressed  his  suiqjrise  at  seeing  me  on 
the  sofa  consulting  with  my  patients  two  days  alter  the  fall. 
This  I  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  fomciHalioiis,  hot  baths  cooled 
down,  compresses,  and  the  r/enial  revulsion  of  gentle  sweatings. 
The  injm-ies  were  veiy  severe,  for  I  felt  their  effects  for 
many  months. 

P. — As — the  aid  of  your  magic  lamp  when  from  home — 
"  Boots  "  would  say,  the  water  remedies  "  hrolce  the  neck"  of 
the  accident,  that  nearly  broke  yours, — that  is.  as  you  would 
say,  by  dissipating  all  sense  of  injiirg  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  Nvith  it  the  stagnations  and  other  morbid  phenomena 
that  follow  in  such  cases,  and  interfere  so  much  with  the 
rapidity  with  wlu'cli  Natiu'e  undisturbed,  sets  to  work  with 
her  reparative  processes.  ;! 

Dn.— Wliilst  still  iji  bed,  and  reflecting  on  the  value  of 
fomentntion,  and  tlie  obstacles  to  its  use,  I  di-ew  a  compli- 
cated and  expensive  machine  for  wringing  flannels,  and 
marvelled  I  had  not  done  so  before.  This,  in  a  few  more 
sketches,  I  simplified  to  its  present  state,  which  answers 
perfectly.  It  may  bo  obtained  at  INIr.  Lamb's  ^  Library, 
Malvern,  or  made  by  any  carpenter,  for  a  few  shillings. 
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POMESTISG   MACHINE  FOR  WRINGING  A  FLANNEL  OCT  OF  HOT  WATER. 

The  iroo'len  hnr,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  serves  to 
mrrtj  the  maehine,  and  i.i  a  little  thicker  inside  the  holes,  to 
resist  the  inuard  pressure,  uhen  the  piece  of  canias  is  tii/htli/ 
ticisted.  It  is  held  Jirrnhj  by  the  left  hand  uhen  the  haiullc 
u  turned  round.  The  piece  of  canras  is  simply  lied  iiith 
tirin.e  to  the  protrudiny  end  of  the  har,  and  the  same  to  the 
handle.  The  piece  of  canvas  xlujuld  be  thirty  inches  bi/ 
fourteen  inches,  to  hold  the  Jlannel,  and  to  lea >:c  some  to  sjiare 
for  th.e  fa.itening.i,  and  the  shorten iny  uhen  twisted.  The  tin 
cm,  to  rcceii.e  the  drijqiiny,  is  rnoreahle,  and  made  to  /it. 
There  !>  no  iron  n  or/c,  and  it  can  lie  taken  to  pieces  in  a  'feu- 
minutes.  The  h'ljf  yard  (f  Jlannel  is  dipped  in  a  can  <d' 
lodinij  irater  at  the  side,  and  laid  on  the  canvas,  and  tu  isicd 
a.1  dry  as  possible. 

f. —  f^-'rry  wa\m:x  of  a  family  ou;,'lit  to  <(('t  oiui  iniuU!,  Ibi- 
at  the;  h<  :S(iiiriirji(  ot  fill  th';  iiiliiK'nts  of  i^liilrlren — us  I  Iimvc 
wnr.ri'-s^ft'l  in  rriy  own  f/imiiy — lomciitjiliou  is  ii  panacea  imcl 
■•a  rf-al  hU'sninj^."  ft  oRcii  I<-!i,v(jh,  f;oiii|i(initi vvly,  very  lillic 
for  thf;  rlofrt.or  to  t|o. 

In-..— Tniiy.  fn  \.ci-x)f\ua,  (mrl  in  nil  their  stoiniirh  1111(1 
Kow<  l  rorri[,lniritH,  <:i>\\^\\-^.  rrK  d^lcs.  B<;iirlct.  Ii  vi  r,  croiiii,  .Vc, 
It  ficts  like  a  f:harTri.  The  inotlicr  who  liii- witin'ssccl  ihi' 
r^siilr,  of  this  sirnf/lf;  aj. plication,  jiropcrly     plied,  will  In  ! 

th;ir.  sh<;  has  in  h<T  f.OS-e^sion  liti  llivipliinhje  remerly. 
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P. — It  strUces  me  very  forcibly,  since  our  late  couversa- 
tions  on  the  water-cure  processes,  that  your  fomenting 
macliine,  with  the  lain])-liath,  sheet-rubbing,  compresses, 
iuid  partiid  i)ackings,  would  liave  been  of  gi-eat  use  in  the 
hospitals  nt  Constantinople.  My  impression  is,  that  they 
would  have  saved  hundreds  of  lives.  They  are  so  simple  and 
manageable — and  their  effects  so  evident  and  immechate — 
that  the  assistants  and  nurses  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have 
taken  kindly  to  them. 

I  have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  first  ■«dnter  of 
horrors  in  the  East,  and  of  seeing,  day  after  day,  the  long 
columns  of  the  Times  tilled  with  the  du-e  account,  and  long 
lists  of  deaths  by  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  fever. 

Dr. — My  impression  was  the  same  as  your  own,  and  so 
strong  was  niy  conviction,  that  I  wrote  to  my  good  fi-iend, 
Lord  Rokeby,  requesting  him  to  offer  my  services,  through 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  I  offered  to  go,  and  remain  there, 
entirely  at  my  own  expense — not  as  a  "  water  doctor,"  but 
as  an  ordinary  medicfil  practitioner,  willing  to  lend  a  hand, 
and  make  himsell'  generidly  useful.  I  stated  that  I  had 
almost  lived  in  Hospitals  for  seven  yeai's;  had  aftenvai'ds 
witnessed  the  practice  in  nearly  every  gi-eat  hospital  ia 
Europe,  and  could  undertake  simple  operations,  and  any 
amputations,  witli  little  prepiu-atiou ;  had  been  twenty-five 
years  in  practice,  and  had  now  a  liospital  of  my  own,  &o. 
After  some  weeks  I  received  a  polite  letter  thanking  me,  but 
fearing  it  could  not  be  done,  not  being  quite  the  custom. 
About  this  time,  there  was  an  outci-y  for  medical  men,  tliose  at 
the  hospitals  were  too  few  for  the  work — they  were  worn  out 
witli  fatigue — many  also  had  died,  and  many  more  invalided. 

In  my  practice  here,  I  have  had  a  great  many  patients 
suffering  tmdei-  chronic  diseases,  from  climate,  c.Kposm'e, 
and  want  of  care,  &c, — patients  from  India,  Ceylon  and  the 
Antipodes— with  long  continued  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
intractable  fever,  of  an  intermittent  character.  From  the 
success  of  this  sim])le  treatment,  in  these  coses,  I  have  not 
ceased  to  regret,  that  I  did  not  go  to  Scutari,  on  my  own 
account,  without  tt  permit  or  iutrodnctiou.  I  niiglit  have 
introduced  the  practice  gradually,  being  sure  that  it  only  re- 
quired a  trial,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  medical  staff, 
witli  great  satisfaction. 

The  medicines  that  I  combine  with  the  hydrojiathic  pro- 
cesses, in  many  of  these  cases,  are  the  mccouile  of  ninrjiliia, 
quiuino,  mineral  acids,  bicarbonate  of  potass  in  largo  doses 
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of  pure  water,  ami  port  wiue.  When  the  Uver  is  much  dis- 
ordere.!  aKor  oU  iu  small  closes,  at  appropriate  mtervals,  is 
a  valuable  remedy.  These  medicines  act  very  difiereutly, 
—that  i^  with  more  certamtv  and  efficacy— when  given  as 
adjunct-  to  the  hvcbopathic"' remedies  we  have  been  discus- 
^m"  Tlie  tjeutle'  and  long  continued  perspiration  by  the 
lamr-^adi  with  or  without  fomentation,  produces  a  teelmg 
of  great  oomibrt,  and  when  the  patient  is  refreshed  by  a 
simple  ablution,  he  is  then  m  the  best  condition  to  respond  to 
anv  chug  mechcation  that  may  be  indicated.  When  there  is 
burning  skin.  >vc.  the  packings  and  fomentations,  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  give  the  practitioner  a  fair  stail  of  the 
enemv.  and  aiiord  liim  favourable  iutei-vals,  to  be  judiciously 
employed,  for  other  remedial  and  defensive  measm-es. 

THE  WET-SHEET  RUBBING. 

CoyvEESATTON  XIV.— The  wet-sheet  rubbing  is  a  modi- 
-  ^  ^.tion  of  the  shallow  batii,  or  any  orclinai-y  ablution,  and 
V  be  u-ed  as  a  prepai'ation  or  substitute  for  either.    It  is 
;  owerful  tonic  and  stimulant. 

■p.— I  find  the  wet-sheet  rubbing  so  refi-eshing,  tliat  I 
have  got  quite  to  enjoy  it. 

Lr.— I  cannot  sjjcak  too  highly  of  it.    This  process  is 
one  of  tlie  admirable  practicable  discoveries  of  Priessuitz.  I 
'  .  not  know  a  more  beneficial  bath  in  certain  cases;  and  so 
r^erallv  ai.plicable  as  an  adjunct  to  other  ti-eatment.    It  is 
:■■  to  administer,  salulan-  in  its  results,  and  very  exliila- 
:::ng  and  refreshing  for  llie  moment.    It  is  a  strong  revul- 
sive to  the  surface,  and  jjowcrfully  rouses  the  organic  and 
animal  energies — summarily  remoVing  languor  lioth  of  mind 
and  bodv.    It  answers  for  almost  eveiy  case,  and  under 
almost  aiiv  circumstances.    It  does  not  permanently  chill ; 
there  is  but  one  rluU,  and  it  is  instantly  warmed  liy  the 
'^dy.    ft  df/;s  not,  therefore,  abstract  a  gn.'at  amount  of 
r.irnal  lifat;  yet  it  rnay  be  made  at  will  to  give  a  shock  or 
stimidus  of  corisirh;rable  |if)wer  so  as  to  act  most  bcnclirially 
on  the  languid  system,  a.s  it  can  bear  it.    15y  the  iictivc 
friction  ii,  [K-rmits,  it  runirfH  reaction,  and  tends  perma- 
riently  to  fix  an  iricrcas'-i]  t;ircidalion  on  the  snrfarr. 

f'.— Irj  what  ca.VH  do  you  recrirfjmend  the  sheet  riiiibing? 
bp.. —  In  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  of  r  bn»nic  dis- 
■ises.  when  the  j.atient,  is  mneh  deliilitated.    It  is  an  exrtd- 
nt  sub-titnte  and  ]ire[.ara,tive  for  the  sliallow-lailli.     It  is 
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then  a  safe  test  of  the  condition  of  the  skin,  and  of  the . 
reactive  powers  of  the  patient  generally. 

It  is  used  as  follows  : — the  sheet  is  steeped  in  cold  water,) 
and  wrung  just  sufficiently  to  prevent  its  drijipiug.  In  this : 
state  it  is  thrown  over  the  patient,  who,  embracing  the  fore; 
part  with  his  ]umds  and  anns,  commences  nibbing  the  face,  i 
chest,  and  foi-e  ]iart  of  the  ]5erson,  at  tlie  same  time  that  the; 
attendant  pursues  the  same  process  on  the  back,  loins,  and 
lower  extremities.  This  may  be  continued  for  two  or  threei 
minutes,  wlien  it  is  reiilaeed'by  a  diy-sheet,  and  the  rubbing: 
repeated  until  the  patient  is  well  cbied.  The  impression  of 
cold  seems  only  to  be  skin  deep  before  it  is  followed  by  a 
]ileasiug  and  general  warmtli,  ajjproaching  a  glow.  In: 
yeiwcold  bloodless  subjects,  it  may  be  advisable  tocoutiniM' 
thecTry'  rubbing  in  a  blanket  for  two  or  three  minutes.' 
"~With  nervous  patients,  the  sheet  may  be  ]ilaced  gently; 
over  the  shoulders,  the  head  being  left  out,  so  as  to  avoid' 
aU  shock.  This  is  requisite  in  some  cases  of  asthma,  con-i 
gestions  of  the  chest,  or  head,  or  determinations  of  blood, 
to  either. 

It  may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  many  cases  before,' 
and  after  a  short  sitz-bath, — then  a  ch-y  rubbmg-sheet.  Many^ 
delicate  or  enfeebled  subjects  will  iind  a  towel-rcbding: 
sufficient  to  begin ;  that  is,  towels  hidf  wrung  out  of  cold,i 
chilled,  or  tepid  water,  the  patient  using  one  and  the  bath 
attendant  the  other,  brisldy. 

I  may  here  describe  the  wash-down — a  sort  of  intenne- 
diate  process.    The  patient  stands  in  an  emjity  batli  with  a  ■ 
bucket  of  water  by  the  side,  and  two  large  coarse  towels. 
Tlie  bath  servant  from  behind  lays  a  dri]i]iing  towel  on  thei 
patient's  head,  which  the  latter  seizes  and  draws  down  aU 
over  the  front  of  his  person,  rubbing  well  with  it  the  lace, 
neck,  chest,  &c.     The  attendant  uses  the  other  drijijiiug: 
towel  with  similar  efl'ect  on  all  the  back  paj'ts  of  the  body. 
This  operation  may  be  repealed  two  or  three  times  with  the 
strong.     Once  will  be  sufficient  for  the  feeble.  Some 
patients  when  the  first  rubbing  is  over  like  to  produce  a  . 
succession  of  small  shocks,  by  pom'Lng  water  over  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  different  ])arts  of  tlie  person,  with  a  quiut  or  r 
pint  jug. 

THE  FOOT-BATH. 
Co.WERSATioN  XV. — P. — I  SUPPOSE  the  foot-balli  is  of 
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great  use  in  vour  water-cui'e  practice.  According  to  your 
ralinwdi;  i which  appeal's  to  my  humble  judgiiient  very 
rati'inid  iudeedi.  it  must  powerluUy  determine  recuhion, 
draw-ins?  the  cuiTeut  of  the  fliuds  ti'om  tlie  upper  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body. 

Dr. — "Without  a  knowledge  of  this  revulsive  action,  all 
attempts  at  explanation  of  the  water-processes  would  be 
vain. 

The  most  valualde  boon,  in  the  shape  of  a  remedy,  that 
man  could  receive,  would  be  that  that  would  enable  him 
P'Crtectly  to  i-ontrol  the  circulation — to  equalise  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood — to  slacken  its  currents  when  too  rapid,  to 
accelerate  them  when  too  sluggish.  And  to  do  this  without 
injury  to  the  digestive  apparatus,  or  nervous  centi'es.  This 
the  agency  of  the  water-cure  accomplishes  better  than  any 
otlier  curative  means  yet  revealed  to  us. 

P. — From  what  I  have  seen  of  its  working,  I  think  it 
might  be  affirmed  to  be,  without  presumption,  omnipotent 
to  ciire  most,  if  not  all.  diseases,  if  resorted  to  in  the  begin- 
niny.  before  disorganization  of  the  solids  and  fluids  has 
taken  j/lace. 

Dp.. — You  have  reasotiahJe  grounds  for  much  that  you 
believe.  In  many  acute  diseases,  in  malignant  levers,  in 
m'jlect'-d  cholera,  ytlague,  and  other  endemic  and  epidemic 
di.sea.-'js,  thi.s  destnrction  of  solids  and  fluids  sometimes 
occur-;  witli  awful  suddenness,  so  as  to  make  of  no  avail  the 
best  directed  curative  efforts  of  man. 

The  fxtremitAes  properly  managed,  are  powerful  means  of 
'Urri.ratiof  from  the  central  and  u]i[ier  parts  of  tlie  body. 
Tliey  can  be  very  conveniently  sulijected  to  the  processes  of 
wiling  and  friction,  by  which  tlio  circulation,  and  (•ulorifa- 
cient  action.s  can  be  powerfully  jirornoted.  'J'he  new  or 
augmented  jihy-iological  actions  set  up,  take  place  at  the 
exfien-.e  and  r<-li'-f  of  engorgr-d  tissues,  excessive  cirrMiljiti')!), 
or  f.aintul  nervous  a'-tion  elsewhere.  liy  this  revulsive 
action  rhey  relieve  ]>airi,  fidgets,  lassitude,  'J'hey  iilford 
very  rlecideij  dnd  prompt  relief  in  most  casr-s  of  nervous 
headache,  c;\i-xi  toottiache,  dc,.  'I'ljeyare  siu-e,  by  repel itifiu, 
Jitrrnniifiitlii  to  ii  nrm  ii,ld  frrl . 

f' — Il'ir,  why  may  not  foot  baths  be  imed  of  ininn  or 
""Ornfortably  hi,l  wsrter,  as  well  jih  lalil,  sirjce  voil  siiy  thiit  the 
'old  wfiter-eiire  is  a  rni^noiner— being  ordy  water-euro 
^her,  p-Htif-Tif:,  (.(iri  ro]er,ite  and  enjoy  the  loiiie  inid  refresh- 
ing <  \\:  <:U  of  r,,l,l.  water  ' 
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Dh. — Wliy  not?  With  soientiflo  practitioners  of  the 
water-cure,  they  are  frequently  used,  and  are  found  a  very 
available  resource  in  cases  demanding  sudden  relief,  as  in 
colics,  diarrhoea,  vomitings,  sore  throat,  incipient  conges- 
tions of  the  head,  &c.,  occurring  during  states  of  exhaustion, 
after  gi'eat  exertion  or  exposiu-e  to  cold.  Then  a  foot-bath 
or  leg-bath,  to  near  the  knees,  of  100° — 110°,  &-om  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  with  or  without  mustard  in  it,  will  often 
operate  Uke  a  charm,  with  a  stimulant  cordial  administered 
internally.  These  measiu-es  will  not  dispense  with  hot 
fomentations  to  the  bowels  or  tlu'oat,  wliich  should  be  after- 
wards more  or  less  prolonged,  according  to  the  rehef 
afforded. 

P. — But  I  suppose  cold  or  cliiUed  foot-batlis  avail  you 
most  in  the  ti'eatment  of  clironio  disease? 

Dr. — Yes ;  by  their  nature  they  are  most  fitted  for  such 
cases.  They  tend  to  operate  the  disgorgement  of  loaded  or 
obstructed  circulation  everywhere,  by  tlie  afiiux  of  fluids 
they  determine,  or  call  away,  from  the  seats  and  centres  of 
morbid  action.  Notably  "they  relieve  congestion  of  the 
digestive  viscera,  and  of  the  animal  and  organic  uervous 
centres.  Thus  with  a  man's  bram  and  stomach  both  often 
relieved  jn-oinptly  by  one  remedy,  can  he  feel  otherwise  than 
hilai'ious  and  comfortable  ? 

P  — But  is  not  the  powerful  unpression  on  the  nervous 
system  an  ini])ortant  element  in  the  beneficial  effects  foot- 
baths produce  ?  How  quickly  that  lady  the  other  day  came 
out  of  her  hysterics,  by  having  her  feet  well  rubbed  in  cold 
water.  , 

Dn. — As  1  have  impressed  upon  you  before,  it  is  heyontl 
all  dispute,  that  the  nervous  or  dynamic  impression  on  the 
vaseulo-nervous  web  of  the  sldn,  and  its  reflexion  tlieucc 
on  the  nervous  centres,  go  for  a  gi'cat  deal  in  the  soothmS. 
refi-cshing.  and  exhilarating  eflect  produced  by  bathing  pn> 
cesses  of  every  kind.  The  contact  of  cold  water  with  the 
cutaneous  surface,  may  be  said  to  propagate  a  scries  o 
electric  flashes  of  sym])atlietic  nervous  excitement  over  the 
whole  body.  In  this  the  nervous  centres,  especudly  ti'^' 
visceral  ganglia,  receive  the  largest  share,  and  iu  turn  the} 
as  jiowi'rfuliy  reurl,  on  the  viscera,  rousing  especially  then 

f  sluggish  circulation  and  tardy  or  arrested  secretions.  ' 

f  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  pohns  of  the  haixis.      P''f"y'j  '. 

•''  vessels  and  nerves  is  hh/hh/  elaborate  in  eonsequenee  oj  w"^  ^ 
functions  as  tactile  onjans,  the  most  useftil  and  most  us(  i 
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:istruments  of  the  mind  aud  will  of  man.  It  is  because  of -S 
le  exquisite  fineness  and  sensibility  of  theii-  neiTes,  that  y 
ain  in  these  organs  is  so  2:iainful.  Hence  they  ai'e  i^re-  i 
minenrly  fitted  to  be  som-ces  of  salutaj-y  impressions  to  the  J 
;st  of  the  economy  when  agi*eeably  stimulated.  O 
P. — According  to  your  account,  then,  foot-baths  ai'e  power- 
il  auxiliaries  of  the  sitz-bath  and  other  processes,  in  clu-onic 
iseases  of  various  kinds  ? 

Db. — They  are.  But  to  he  of  permanent  benefit  they  re- 
Tiire  to  be  systematically  and  perseveringly  used.  If  re- 
jrted  to  merely  now  and  then,  of  course  they  can  only  be 
alliatire.  But  so  would  be  packing,  or  sweating,  or  the 
Ltz,  or  the  douche,  or  any  other  occasional  and  merely 
imporar."  mea.sure. 

P. — What  rules  or  limits  do  you  intend  to  give  me  with 
iference  to  the  use  of  the  foot-bath  ? 

I>p.. — The  foot-bath,  hke  the  sitz,  and  others,  being  essen- 
ally  derivative  in  its  action,  whether  its  effect  is  to  he 
imulant  or  iedative  will  depend  upon  the  degi-ee  to  which 
•  is  pushed. 

I.  For  the  merely  stimulant  operation,  or  for  the  simply 
jfreshing  purjjoses  of  the  foot-bath,  its  duration  should  not 
cceed  ten  minutes,  its  depth  four  or  five  inches,  and  its 
;mperature  ■)■/'  to  60''.  Active  friction  all  the  time,  wliether 
■  one  foot  against  the  other,  or  by  the  hands  of  tlie  bath- 
ctendant.  is  indispensable — never  by  the  patient,  if  he  be 
ebihtated,  nervous,  or  irritable. 

n.  For  purjioses  of  Ke'lation  Cas  for  cerebral  excitement, 
eadache.  toothache,  and  face-aclio,  congestive  f)ains  of  the 
lest,  ic':.),  the  wat*;r  rnay  be  si.K  or  eight  inches  deep,  and 
3  temperature  7fr  to  begin  with,  gradually  lowered  to  fiO°, 
tfl  its  duration  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  'j'lio  friction 
'SO  mmt  be  uninterrnilling  and  well  laid  on — and  never  by 
le  patient  himself.  'Jlie  hath  may  be  rej)ettted  after  a  few 
wrs,  if  the  Hymi)t/irfiH  recomrncnfe. 

III.  Tlje  want-t  of  a  ca.-*';,  tlie  jjathological  condition  of 
patient,  must  be  the  guidfs  of  the  sort  of  foot-lKith  to 
5  ^lv^■,Tl,  'lV)o  large  a  fjuantity  oC  water,  tfjo  cold  water, 
prolorjgcfl  a  ViRth,  or  insufficient  friction — in  shf)rl.  the 
'istraction  of  heat  carriefl  heyond  the  safe  point  of  n  nclion, 
'■"lid  militate  against  the  end  proposed  by  the  buili,  woiilil 
•manenfly  chili. 

VVfren  it  can  be  done,  active  exercise  'ihonld  hr*  taken, 
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before  and  after  the  foot-bath.    In  this  way  it  is  the  bes 
remedy  for  ruriiu/  habitually  cold  feet. 

V.  Never  place  the  feet,  if  cold,  in  a  foot-bath  I  hav 
been  describing ;  better,  if  there  is  no  otlier  way,  to  warr 
them  thorougldy  first,  l.iy  four  or  five  minutes  immersion  i- 
water  of  100°-^  110°,  and  then  cooled  to  55°.  The  subs( 
quent  warmth  and  reaction  wiJl  be  more  perfect. 

The  same  remarks  that  I  have  made  in  regai'd  to/ooi 
V  hatlts,  apply  to  huiid-hnths,  mid  elbow-baths,  &c.  The  beuefi 
of  tlie  liand-bath,  and  its  refreshing  eflects,  consist  iu  th 
stimulation  of  the  nei-vous  extremities  being  propagated  t 
the  uei-yous  centres  by  the  same  nervous  sympathies  an< 
coune.xions,  and  by  the  same  derivative  actions  lieing  se 
up.  The  elbow-bath  is  used  exclusively  as  a  revulsive  u™ 
cases  of  wounds,  critical  boiis,  &c.,  tliat  are  painful,  to  arresiTii 
mtiammation,  and  to  keep  the  hand  cool.  The  elbow  i 
either  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  or  cold  compresses  ax 
kept  appbed  and  constantly  renewed ;  the  water  dressiu!^ 
bemg  simdtaneously  used  to  the  aflected  hand.  BythiV 
means  the  activity  of  the  circulation  is  concentrated  in  th  i 
neighbourhood  of  the  elbow,  the  afflux  therefore  to  the  han<:ii 
moderated,  and  indammatiou  thus  kept  down.  ) 

P- — What  remarks  have  you  to  uuike  on  the  suliiectcj* 
HEAD-baths  ?  ■'  T 


"       — Used  iu  the  proper  ease,  at  the  ])roper  time,  find  oi), 
the  proper  temperature  and  duration,  it  is  a  bath  that  prcir 
duces  gi-eat  relief  to  suHering.    The  essential  of  the  bath  isi'iii 
that  the  back  of  the  head  be  kept  iu  cold  water,— the  durn,  i 
tion,  from  live  to  fil'teeu  minutes,  and  at  an  average  tempo lOft- 
rature  of  m"—to  70°.    But  observe  well  of  tliis 'bath.  iti|Htl 
not  recouuncnded  where  there  is  any  artivf  mischief,  acut  - 
or  chronic,  within  the  bead,  wberi  any  determination  o  . 
Wood  or  tendency  to  apoplexy  exists,  but  purely  and  siinpb  oju 
m  oases  of  nervous  pains  of  the  bead,  neuralgia  ol'  the  fac'l  9i 
and  teeth,  cephahigia,  tic,  migraine,  or  intractable  rheumatic 
panis  ol  the  seal]),  nervous  exhaustion  from  i'atigue,  or  ex 
■•■citement  ot  the  brain,  in  deafness,  diseases  oi'  the  eve 
chronic  cory/.a  (ruh/o.  snulHcs). 

"'^'^  i-ecomnicnd  this  bath  when  there  i 
active  mtlammation  in,  or  determinatiou  to,  the  brnin '? 

iJii.— lie(!anse  tlie  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  immediati 
neifihbourliood  of  the  diseas(-.  would  oulv  tend  to  increo-^. 
tlic  rush  oi  blood  ui  that  direction,  and  thus  auirm.Mit  tin 
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eTLl.  This  i>  the  foundation  of  the  gi-and  therapeutic  canon, 
not  to  operate  renilsion  but  at  some  distance  from  the  dis- 
eased tissue  or  locality.  It  is,  therefore,  bad  practice  ;  it  is 
conrrarv  to  the  genius  of  the  water-cui'e,  and  to  the  dictates 
of  the  true  knowledge  of  derivation,  to  operate  exclusiTely 
upon  the  head  itself  in  eases  of  active  disease,  or  where  there 
are  inflammatory  sj-mptoms,  within  die  head.  In  sucli 
ease,  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  action  on  a  larger  surface, 
must  be  evoked.  But  in  all,  what  might  be  called  dynamic 
:  diaea-ses  of  the  head,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy. 

This  bath  is  taken  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  on  the 
floor  :  I  prefer  it  given  on  a  sofa  or  bed,  without  a  pillow  : 
a  shallow  basiu  with  a  little  water  in  it  is  placed  under  the 
head.  The  water,  as  it  gets  warm,  can  be  absorbed  by  a 
sponge,  and  replaced,  if  necessary. 

THE  DOUCHE-BATH. 

Co.vvEP.sATTON  XTI.  P. — I  See  by  some  of  your  old 
prints  that  the  use  of  the  douche-bath  is  of  veiy  ancient 
date. 

Ijp.. — It  is  so ;  but  you  must  have  reraai'ked  that  it  was 
only  used  as  a  local  remedy.  Before  the  time  of  Priessnitz, 
there  was  only  a  rude  mode  of  letting  water  fall  on  such 
parts  as  joints,  or  where  there  was  stiffness  fi'om  local 
injuries.  '  For  a  long  time  this  was  the  only  way  in  which 
it  wa.s  n-cA  at  Graeferiberg :  then  it  occurred  to  Priessnitz 
to  apply  it  to  the  whole  body,  as  a  powerful  revulsive  and 
3tirrmlaririg  l)ath. 

P,_He  was  the  first  who  used  a  cold  douchc-bath  as  a 
con.stitmional  remedy,  for  daily  use,  or  to  Ijo  I'rcfjuenlly 
repeated  ? 

Ijp..— Yers,  it  was  reserved  for  the  gi-cat  original  water- 
doctor,  to  hand  this  j.owerfiil  roifiedlal  ojterdtion  down  to 
as.  If.  is  a  highly  intensified  degree  of  the  action  and 
effects  of  the  shaflow-bath,  tlio  plunge,  or  the  wet-.-lieil 
rubbing. 

P.— The  douche,  f  suppo-te,  belongs  e.Kclu-ively  to  the 
treatment  r,f  chronic  fliseases'.' 

])?.—\\.  does;  and  it  is  tb'-n  ].ro|,frly  fulini-siblc  only, 
in  rno'^t  cases,  in  the  fidvan'ed  stages  of  tin'  trealnienl,  i>r  in 
decided  convalescenee,  when  all  the  more  pre^^ing  indica- 
tion.s  of  iLiceral  irritahon.  'it  local  inflainiriiition,  have  been 
removed.    It  is,  therefore,  unfit,  as  long  as  constitutional 
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excitement  is  unremedied,  when  any  active  local  disease 
exists,  whenever  there  is  fever  or  inflammation.  Before 
prescribing  the  douche,  the  judicious  application  o(  /omen: 
tations,  packings,  sweatings,  compresses,  local  baths,  and 
proper  dieting,  must  have  done  their  work,  in  reducing  all 
intense,  irritation  or  iuidammatory  action  in  the  primary 
viscera. 

P. — And  you  would  add,  due  cxernsc  and  repose.  Howls 
on  uneducated  or  non-jirofessional  man  to  know  all  tliis? 

Dk. — He  does  not  know,  and  is  therefore  liable,  and  often 
does  much  harm  to  persons  who  are  um'eHecting  enough  to: 
trust  theu-  persons  to  his  care. 

P- — I  am  puzzled  to  kuow,  with  such  incompetence,  howi 
they  manage  to  keep  up  appearances,  imd  get  on  with  their, 
patients  ? 

Dr. — Simply  because  the  patients  are  a  shade  more  xvain- 
formed,  and  more  ignorant  than  themselves  on  such: 
matters.  Knowing  little  or  nothing  of  disease,  or  diagnosis,- 
and  very  little  of  the  water-cure,  they  must  prescribe  in  the 
dark  and  at  random.  Priessnitz  was  a  rare  man,  backed, 
by  immense  experience  and  keen  ]ieroeptions.  but,  although  I 
from  yeai-s  of  close  observation  he  had  formed  to  himself  a. 
crude  system  for  detecting  morbid  action,  or  changes  affect-: 
ing  tlie  dLtferent  organs,  he  nevertheless  could  not  avoid . 
committing  many  deploralde  mistakes,  from  want  of  this  in- . 
disi)ensal)le  knowledge  of  inUhology  aiul  diagnosis. 

P- — I  hope  our  conversations  will  aid  a  good  many,  hj  in- 
ducing a  desire  to  pursue  a  coiuse  of  studies  in  the  right 
dueotion. 

Dn. — I  trust  so,  that  is  an  intention  I  have  always  keiit  in 
view. 

P.— AVhat  are  the  physiological  effects  of  the  douche?  I 
Dn. — The  douche  is  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  whole  i 
system— one  of  tlie  most  powerful  we  can  administer.  Or- 
ganic life  seems  intensely  roused  in  the  first  instiuice,  and  i 
lithe  animal  life  seems  to  ])nrtici])ate  in  the  exhilarntion.  The 
jheai-t  beats  full  and  steadily,  but  wore  sloiclg.*  and  the  cir-  I 
I'culation  on  tlie  surface  of  the  body  is  iuuneuscly  quickened 
and  stiiiuilatPd.    In  tliis  way  it  is'powerfuUy  revulsive  from  I 
the  interior  to  the  exterior,  from  the  ceutn;  to  the  surface—  - 
tliereby  oiierating  to  unloiid  congestions  and  to  lilu'rate  oh- 

*  In  ninnty  ca.?cs  out  of  a  luindrcd,  iiotwitli.stnncUng  tliis  cxliilara-  ' 
tion  and  powerful  stimulation,  tiie  pulse  is  lmn<ptiUi:(d.  A  remedy  : 
to  please  a  physiologist. 
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stnicted  secrerions.  The  douche  seems  a  highly  prrturhatiix 
process. — stirring  up,  as  it  were,  from  its  foundations  the 
whole  STStem,  and  casting  forth  hy  tlie  natural  channels  or 
outlets  the  lees  or  dreijs  of  disease,  morhid  humours  or  im- 
purities, that  have  long  tainted  the  fountains  of  life,  and 
poisoned  all  its  ciuTents.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  the 
douche  is  well-bome  and  perservered  in,  as  its  powerful 
determination  to  the  surface  hy  transfer  from  the  interior,  is 
dailv  repeated  for  weeks  in  sticcession,  and  adequately  sus- 
tained bv  the  organic  powers,  a  great  constitutional  efi'ort 
comes  at  length  to  be  put  forth,  and  perhaps  long  pent-up 
materials  make  their  way  to  the  surface,  or  force  an  exit  by 
some  of  the  natural  discharges.  This  constitutes  the  water- 
care  cri-iii.  so  gladly  hailed  both  by  patient  and  practitioner 
— whether  it  be  as  "the  sifjn,  or  as  the  agent,  of  reliel'.  — 

P. — Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  examine  for  me  the  par- 
ticiUar  elements  of  the  action  of  the  douche  ! 

Dr. — These  may  be  divided  into  its  primary  and  secondary 
effect.!.  In  the  first  class  I  rank  the  immense  abstraction  of 
heat,  the  rush  of  fluids  to  the  surface,  and  the  activity  of 
the  chemico-vital  actions  to  replace  it.  Secondly,  the  vi-s-id 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  extremities,  and  the  reaction 
thence  on  the  nervous  and  circulating  centres.  Lastly,  the 
excitement  of  the  superficial  capillaries,  the  friction  of  the 
skin,  and  the  kneading  of  the  subjacent  muscles,  induced 
by  the  powerful  impingement  of  a  hea^-y  column  of  water 
descending  from  a  height— the  strokes  of  which  may  be 
likened  to  tlje  blows  of  so  rruuiy  small  hammers. 

In  the  second  class  of  the  results  of  the  douche  arc  to  be  in- 
cluded the  perturbatoiT  actions  refen-ed  to,  the  unloading  of 
vi.soeraJ  congestions,  the  removal  from  the  remote  recesses  of 
structural,  froin  tlie  byeways  into  ttic  liighways  of  tlie  body, 
of  a  rnnt.eriiH  morhi,  and  the  resoitatioii  once  more  of  a  free 
courv;  to  arretted  or  pent-up  secretions ;  in  all  this  is  im- 
plied the  removal  of  everj-  irnjiedimcnt  to  tlie  free  jilay  of  llie 
grand  vital  vi.scera. 

]'. — F  prcHiirne  that  the  grfatcr  tb'- strength  nf  the  piili<  rit, 
thf  colder  the  water,  tb',-  harder  the  friction  (that  is,  tlio 
thicker  the  er-,liimn  of  wnter,  imd  tlie  higher  its  full),  and 
the  longer  the  duration  of  the  whole  j.roeess.  the  tjrcfiler  will 
be  the  action,  and  the  more  deejrled  its  lienelils?  I  lidve 
often  ecirne  from  under  the  doiK:lie  red  as  a  lioiled  l(ili-~ler. 
»nd  in  a  ^tfite  of  extniorflinary  ev|iiliiriiti<iii  nod  niii,-i:iiliir 
^goiir.    The  fiulse  only  I'-l. 
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Dn.— This  is  all  very  true.    But  do  not  run  away  with 
tlie  praises  of  tlie  douche.    It  is  uot  a  measure  to  be  hastily 
recoiiimeuded  or  iudiscriininately  a]ii)lied.    I  do  uot  luiow  a' 
process  tliat  requires  more  caution  in  its  prescrijition  for  a 
continuance,  or  more  safe  for  a  single  apjilication.    It  is: 
poweri'ul,  I  admit,  for  good  ;  hut  it  is  equally  powerful  fori 
evil.    It  has,  therefore,  been  much  abused,  and  this  ofteni 
through  no  fault  of  the  doctor.    However  formidalile  the. 
douoho  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  nevertheless  it  soon: 
becomes  familiar  and  divested  of  its  terrors ;  and  its  high 
relish  and  njipreciation  by  those  once  accustomed  to  it  make' 
it  a  favourite,  so  that  patients  are  often  with  difficulty  re-' 
strained  within  the  just  limits  of  their  prescriptions.  And 
not  only  are  they  apt  to  over-do  the  douche,  but  every  other: 
part  of  tlie  treatment.    Conscious  of  daily  gi-owing  benefit,., 
and  clearly  referriiig  their   amendment'  to  tlie  "hvgieuic. 
measures  inirsued,  they  are  very  apt  to  think  they  can  never i 
have  enough  of  them.    Besides,  what  makes  the  douche r 
most  liable  to  abuse  is,  that  being  considered  by  many  the 
crowning  measure  ol'  treatment,  and  usually  the  jjrelude  to 
a  curative  crisis — the  breaker  up  of  morbid  elements  within 
the  liody  and  the  hastener  of  their  elimination— it  is  often 
eagerly  anticipated,  and  prematurely  snatched  at  as  some- 
thing that  will  certainly  realize  the  patient's  long  cherished 
hopes  of  an  emancipiitiou  from  ailments  that  had  previously 
poisoned  the  cup  of  life. 

P.— What  are  the  s]ieeific  morbid  effects  of  the  douche  :> 
^  Dr.— The  morbid  effects  of  the  douche  are  best  a]ipre- 
ciated  wherever  there  is  diseased  brain  or  bean.  11  u  se 
organs,  when  not  diseased  centres  in  themselves,  iievenlie- 
loss  receive  the  reverberations,  as  it  were,  of  diseased  aetunis 
everywhere  else.  Thus  symimthising,  the  tonic  excitement 
and  ]icrturbations  of  a  process  like  the  douche,  nre  too  much 
lor  organs  already  enfeebled  or  excited  by  their  own  de- 
rangements. 

,  1^-— -What  are  the  directtions  vou  would  mention  for  the 
due  administration  of  the  douche'? 

Dn.— The  following,  1  think,  you  would  do  well  to  bear 
jn  nund  : — 

1.  The  douolio  should  lie  taken  only  by  ])rescri]ition,  and 
never  on  the  resiionsibility  of  the  patient.  Before  takmg 
the  douche  the  iieat  of  the  body  should  always  be  a  little 
elevated  by  exercise.  A  brisk  walk  of  twenty  minutes, 
tliorcloro,  should  usually  i.recede  it :  however,  if  tlie  respira- 
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tion  and  circulation  be  much  accelerated  by  the  walk,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  patient  rest  a  few  minutes  previously. 
'iioon  is  the  best  time  for  the  douche. 

2.  The  douche  must  always  be  taken  aftei;  never  dttriiK/, 
the  labour  of  digestion. 

^  3.  Begin  gradually.  A  douche  of  weak  power  should 
first  be  used,  and  according  as  the  patient  takes  to  it,  or  the 
system  bears  it,  proceed  to  the  douche  of  the  highest  power, 
which  should  not  exceed  a  fall  of  twenty  feet,  and  a  column 
of  water  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter.  The  duration  of 
the  douche  may  be,  for  the  minimum,  half  a  minute  ;  for 
the  maximum,  two  to  eight  minutes. 

'  4.  The  douche  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  directly  on  the 
nead.  or  on  the  region  of  the  heait  and  stomach.  The  two 
last  should  be  altogether  avoided.  The  douche  when  falling 
on  an  erect  person  is  always  slanting,  so  that  what  some, 
■people  call  a  "  slanting  douche,"  which  projects  the  water  at 
the  person,  has  really  the  effect  of  what  they  imagine  a  per- 
•pendicular  fall  produces.  This  projecting  douche  lias  every 
objection  ;  it  has  the  same  effe/'t  as  if  the  patient  was  in  the 
recumbent  posture  under  the  fall  of  tlie  ordinary  douche. 
A  pain  may  be  Jij:ed  in  a  pai't  by  this  ill-judged  pi-oceeding. 

5.  During  the  douche  the  patient  should  exercise  himself 
by  rnoving  the  body  in  all  directions,  as  if  he  was  on  board 
•^hip  in  a  swell.  It  is  a  good  plan  first  to  let  the  wafer 
spla.=h  over  the  head,  breaking  the  force  of  its  fall  by  the 
huTith  CTor-fsed  and  held  above  the  head ;  this  breaks  the  ice. 
refreshes  and  removes  any  feeling  of  chill ;  it  is  then  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  back,  shoulders,  sides,  hips,  thighs,  and  legs, 
giving  prfiftrrence  to  the  best  ctvercd  and  more  fleshy  parts, 
fhe  ^ffjle.t  of  the  feet  are  also  for  a  few  seconds  presented  to 
't,  once  or  twice. 

6  When  douching,  move  from  side  to  side,  across  the 
■•<pine,  not  up  and  doun.  An  o\er-rhillcd  xpiup  produces 
disagreeable  effects.  The  nape  of  tlie  neck  shoulfl  aKo 
be  avoided,  except,  by  a  fpiickiy  pa.ssing  l»riisli  occasionallv 
,  7.  Care  must  be  taken  to  dry  the  body  thoroughly  all<  i 
the  l>ath,  by  active  nibbing  with  the  sheet, —  to  relii  sli  aiiil 
replace  cornpr'SHes,  and  dn-ss  (juickly,  and  to  walk,  or  other 
''^3e  to  cjterci.se  briskly — tnilkijitj  tin:  lirxt.  'I'liiis  tln' 
flowing  reaction  is  rnaintainfd. 

^  fri  order  to  avoirl  any  ihnnien  of  chill  idler  llie  douciic. 
't  IS  prudent  to  avoid  drinking  rniifh  water,  only  siji  enough 
to  refresh,  except  when  the  health  is  all  but  ixtYccI,  and  ti.c 
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stomaoh  so  natm-al  and  sound  as  to  he  able  rapidly  to  absorb  ] 
larger  draughts  of  water. 

9.  Ill  some  cases  of  paralysis,  or  any  chi'onio  lesion  oi' 
the  nervous  centi-es,  the  douche  should  he  prescribed  with : 
great  disoiimination  ;  care  must  be  taken,  even  if  the  malady  i 
is  of  ancient  date,  the  morbid  focus  relieved,  the  appetite:] 
good,  and  the  general  health  encoiu-aging. 

10.  In  winter.  If  the  weather  is  severe,  none  but  the  con-i 
valesceut  and  robust  patients  should  take  the  douche.  I 

11.  In  "  used-up  "  patients, — cases  characterised  by  shat-, 
tered  nerves,  feeble  oh-oidation,  languid  secretions,  &c. — 
where  a  long  depraved  digestion,  or  great  dietetic  impro-; 
prieties,  liave  radically  impaired  the  constitution  of  the 
solids  and  fluids — the  douche  must  lie  tried  -ndth  gi-eat  cau-; 
tion.  Precursory,  general,  and  local  raeasiu-es  must  first  be> 
used,  to  r/ct.  up  the  prostrate  organic  energies.  Nevertheless,! 
occasionally,  such  patients — especially  those  of  scrofidous.! 
constitution — and  mmy  very  delicate  looking  ladies,  arej 
found  to  bear  a  i/oiitle  douche,  in  fine  warm  weather,  better: 
than  anytliing  else,  and  to  inijjrove  rapidly  under  it. 

13.  The  douche  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  and 
oiJy  after  some  preparatoiy  measures,  in  what  is  temed 
"  sluggish,"  or  olistructed  states  of  the  digestive  viscera,  it: 
"  tor])id  bowels,"  "  congested  liver,"  &c.  The  brain,  in  sncl. 
cases,  is  generally  as  abnormal  in  its  action  ancrsympathief' 
as  the  organs  primarily  affected,  and  will  not  bear  the  stimu 
lation  of  the  douche.  Here  again,  the  reduction  of  irrita- 
tion must  precede,  by  the  use  of  Ibmentations,  jjnckings: 
gentle  sweatings,  chilled  ablutions,  sitz  luid  foot-baths,  com 
l)resses,  and  wet-sheet  rulibings,  &c. 

13.  Wliere  the  gaughonic  system  has  been  much  abused  | 
where  inveterate  dyspcjisia  prevails,  accompanied  with  gloom) 
dejircssion,  and  that  cohort  of  miserable  mental  feelings 
constituting  hypochonch'iasis,  the  douche  must  be  tried  will"; 
tlie  same  cautious  reserve,  as  is  indicated  for  the  last  twc 
kiuch-od  categories  of  cases.    1'ho  preparatory  or  sootlmu 
treatment  is  more  judicious,  and  within  the  scope  of  tlu 
tolerance  of  the  ]iaticnt,  and  much  more  genial  to  his  feci 
iiKjs,  as  well  as  more  curatire  in  otfcct. 

14.  In  cases  of  rheumatic  joints  and  limbs,  when  tin 
faults  of  the  digestive  funelious  and  blood-making, — whid 
lie  at  tlic  foundation  of  those  diseases, — have  been  rcnicilieil 
and  g(.'nenil  measufcs  counteractive  of  the  constitutioua  . 
ell'ucts  of  the  disease  have  been  successCully  administered 
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then  local  douches,  with  a  brief  application  to  the  whole 
bodv.  may  be  tried,  but  with  caution,    i^ll  active  u-ritatiou^"j 
all  chronic  or  acute  inlianima.tion,  must  flrsniave  been  sub- 1 
dued.    Then,  no  other  means  will  so  speedily  i-ectify  the^ 
lingering  faulty  action  of  the  muscles,  sinews,  nerves,  and 
secretions  of  the  joints. 


THE  PLUNGE-BATH. 

C0NTERS.A.T10N  XYII. — P. — I  FIND  you  do  not  use  your 
plimse-baths  as  much  as  I  expected. 

Dr. — Only  in  the  case  of  the  robust  patients,  or  those 
•far  advanced"  in  the  cure.  The  shock  that  may  be  thus  re- 
ceived is  perhaps  as  great  as  any  we  could  possibly  give ; 
provided  there  be  sufficient  constitutional  stamina,  or  if  the 
ivstem  be  powerfully  roused  by  passive  perspii-ation,  it  is 
followed  bv  strong  reaction.  But  1  do  not  like  shocks  of 
any  kind,  if  not  agreeable ;  even  in  the  plunge-baths,  I 
would  rather  the  majority  went  in  quietly. 

P. — Had  I  not,  in  the  coui-se  of  yoiu-  practice,  felt  in 
myself,  and  seen  in  others,  the  innocuousness  of  cold  ablu- 
tion.-;.  or  a  plunge-bath,  after  free  and  Ion;/  continued  passire 
penqyiration.  I  should  have  tlieorelically  supposed  it  attended 
with  great  danger. 

Dr.— So  many  people  think  ;  liut  that  is  only  one  of  tlie 
■'Tulcar  errors."  The  theory  on  wliicli  such  danger  is 
grounded  va  ba.sed  on  f.rejudice,  disingenuousness  or  iipia- 
rance. — not  on  physiology  and  experience.  The  danger  is 
a  fiction. 

P.— Of  course  the  practice  is  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
adopted  by  patients,  or  at  their  own  option  or  suggestion  '/ 

Dr. — Of  course  not.  No  jmrt  of  the  H-nter-trealmrnl 
should  ever  be  advised  without  a  minute  reference  to  nil 
the  fnrr;iirnstfmr;«-s  of  eacir  inrlividiial  case;  and  these  miiy 
vary  frefpiently,  with  the  thouHiiml  modi  tying  elements  ol 
human  exiatenee. 

P. — What  niles  do  you  proyiosf  for  the  safe  and  effi'ctive 
idmini.^tration  of  tlie  full  cold-bnth  or  plunge? 

IJk.— As  this  hath,  like  tlie  .louche,  is  n  highly  briK  ing 
niea.sure,  it  is  generally  cold. 

I-  Ff,  is,  therefore,  onlv  advi-^nhlc  for  th-  nmr.'  vigorous 
patients,  [t,  rn.'iy  he  tak<'ii  simply  on  w-n\u'X  out  of  heel  or 
warm  from  the  blankets  in  the  morning  :  alb  r  ih''  wrt  ..he.  \ 
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packing ;  or  after  the  sweating  process  ;  or  at  noon,  after  a 
refreshing  but  not  a  fatiguing  walk. 

2.  The  patient  should  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  bath  with 
his  blanket  envelopes  about  him,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
chilling  the  skin  before  immersion.  Before  plunging,  dip 
the  hands  in  cold  water,  and  with  it  lave  the  forehead,  face, 
neck,  and  chest,  or  let  a  wet-sheet  rubbing  of  half  a  minute 
precede  it.  The  duration  of  the  bath  will  vary  according, 
to  circumstances— the  minimum  time  is  that  necessary  to 
get  in  and  out ;  the  maximum  time  three  to  five  minutes. 
Active_J'ricJion  of  the  whole  person  with  the  hands,  and 
aotive^  movement  in  every  way  i)ossible,  must  be  practised  i 
arrflielumT of  being  in  the  bath.  The  head  should  be  once 
or  twice  dipped  mider  water,  or  washed  freely  with  the 
hands. 

/"^-i.  Under  no  circumstances  must  the  patient  remain  ini 
the  bath  till  any  sensation  of  numbness  or  chill  is  felt. 
There  is  no  danger  so  long  as  vapour  arises  from  the  arm  i 
held  out  of  the  water, — for  tins  shows  that  there  is  a  suflS- 
ciently  elevated  temperature  of  the  body.    On  issuing  from  i 
the  batli,  the  patient  to  be  instantly  enveloped  in  a  lai'ge 
dry  sheet,  and  veiy  active,  but  not  rowjh,  friction  used  in . 
/  drjnng.    The  patient  should  dress  quickly,  and  then  walk  . 
^  briskly  for  half  an  hour  at  least.    The  morning,  or  three 
j  hours  and  a  half  after  breakfast,  is  the  best  time  for  tliis  • 
I  bath.    If  a  patient  is  unable  to  use  exercise  after  this  bath, 
I  he  is  unfit  to  have  it  at  all.    The  shallow-bath,  the  best  of' 
I  all  baths,  witli  friction,  and  modified  in  temperature,  is  then 
1  required. 

>■    4.  The  cold  plunge  is  to  be  forbidden  to  persons  having  a  i 
])redisposition  to  cerebral  or  thoracic  congestions,  or  with 
any  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  brain.    It  is  also 

]  to  be  renounced,  if  any  marked  stupor,  oppression,  giddi- 
ness,  sense  of  fatigue,  or  vialaiae,  takes  place,  on  coming  out 
\  of  or  after  the  bath.    In  all  such  cases,  the  saler  measures 
are,  the  chilled  or  warm  shallow-bath  cooled  down,  with 
sufficient  iViction  for  a  few  minutes  at  each  interval,  with 

^or  without  the  wet-sheet  packing,  or  the  sweating  process. 
P. — I  now  begin  to  understand  clearly,  why  so  many  are 
disajipoiuted  with  the  results  of  seaside  and  indiscriminate 
l.)athing,  where  there  is  no  refcreuoe  to  time  or  temperature,  m 
dieting,  or  bodily  condition.  ■ 
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CoKYTKSATiox  XYIII. — P. — I  Ail  suTpi-ised  you  have  not 
a  swimming-bath,  and  so  make  your  bathing  department 
complete.    It  is  a  bath  I  should  now  enjoy  immensely. 

Dr. — I  have  often  thought  of  having  one,  for  my  more 
robu.st  and  convalescent  patients.  I  should  fi-equently  like 
a  good  swim,  as  well  as  yourself.  I  have  given  a  plan,  to 
be  executed  forthwith  and  without  delay,  for  two  swimming- 
baths,  about  sixty  feet  long,  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  the 
one  to  he  cold,  and  the  other  tepid.  So  that  you  can  go,  or 
vault  from  one  into  the  other.  In  the  dressing-rooms  tliere 
will  be  every  convenience  for  all  preparatory  processes  that 
maij  he  prescribed,  as  advisable  and  valuable  adjuncts,  in 
certain  cases,  such  as  packings,  vapour  and  lamp-baths, 
warm,  tepid,  and  cold  shallow-baths,  &c. 

WATER, 

XSb  v.ATKR  DRINKING,  UNDER  W.\TER-CURE  TRE.^TMENT. 

■bdl !  ^eit !  auf'g  neue ! 
aSie  id)  mid)  fatufjenb  freue 

SBom  Sd)6nen/ 5[iSat}ren  burdibrungen  

■JCKeg  (ft  ani  bem  SBaffer  cntfptungen  !  ! 

■XKes  TOirb  burd)  bas  5Ba|Ter  crbatten  ! 

Ecean  g6nn  unS  bein  croigeS  SBalten. 

5Benn  bu  nid)t  2So(ten  fenbeteft, 

9lid)t  retdje  SBdd)e  fpenbeteft, 

Join  unb  i)er  nid)t  J^tajje  rocnbcteft 

£ie  Strome  nid)t  tjollenbeteft, 

iBaS  roiren  ftJebirgen,  mai  Gbnen  unb  5ffielt] 

biffg  ber  bag  ftifd)efte  M(n  txt)ha— 
t!u  fatft'S  bem  bag  frii'djefte  ileben  entquctlt!— 

GOKTIIK  H  I'ALST,  SfCCIlnl  I'lIlL 

f'oNVf.R-^ATioM  XI,X. —  I'. —  I  i;kmk,,miiku  r(!(idiiig.  ill  vonr 
first  book,  your  loudfition  of  wfiUT,  wbicb,  willi  iri<ist  of 
J<»n  Tf.n(\cTH.  [  at  tbiit  timf;  tbought  nitlicr  «ii|M  rlMl i vc.  I 
should  likf!  now  to  iK^ar  whflt  yon  Intvi:  to  miy.  hII't  -^o  iniiny 
years  of  practical  exp*;ri<;iic<'. 
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Dn. — I  have  nothing  to  unsay — but  could  add,  with 
unvarnished  trutli,  much  tliat  \vould  be  thought  still  more 
exaggerated. 

liie  great  importance  of  water  to  the  animal  economy 
you  may  inter  from  the  large  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
entire  composition  of  the  solids  and  fluids,  being  seren- 
eiijhths  of  the  whole. 

P. — From  this — the  necessity  of  its  free  use  in  health,  and 
the  advantages  of  its  scientific  administration  in  disease — 
is  apparent  enough  to  me  as  a  non-professional  man. 

Dii. — And  this,  because  the  moisture  of  the  body  is  not 
like  the  water  of  a  stagnant  pool,  but  like  that  of  a  running 
lake — ever  renewing,  ever  filling,  ever  emptying  :  the  large 
waste  of  the  body,  its  incessant  exhalations,  secretions,  and 
excretions,  creating  a  constant  and  copious  drain.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  purely  vh.emicdl  operations  promoted  by 
water  in  organised  sti'uctures,  its  simply  mechanical  agency 
is  all-important.  Viewing  the  various  jiarts  of  those  struc- 
tures as  so  many  pieces  of  a  nice  machinery,  unless  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  water  in  them  were  kept  up,  derange- 
ment or  disease  would  occur  alone  from  the  want  of  that 
smootluiess,  softness,  and  expansibility  of  parts,  which  its 
presence  confers,  and  which  are  conditions  indispensable  to 
the  due  performance  of  their  functions. 

P. — You  have  rel'erred  to  the  chemical  agency  of  water  in 
living  bodies.    What  is  that  more  particuhu-ly '? 

Dr. — Water  presents  the  essential  conditions  and  mate- 
rials— coiijointli/  with  the  air  received  by  the  lunr/s — for  those 
decompositions  and  recombinations  by  which  all  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  fi-ame  are  incessantly  renewed. 

P. — I  wish  you  would  uow^  tell  me,  what  are  the  more 
particular  mechanical  functions  of  water  in  the  animal 
economy  ? 

Dr. — In  the  first  place,  it  modifies  the  composition  of  the 
fluids  in  general,  and  of  the  blood  in  particidar.  Secondly, 
is  a  diluent  and  solvonit  of  the  solider  alimentary  matters 
and  their  waste  constituents  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Lastly, 
it  is  a  vehicle  for  carrying  the  nutrient  princijiles  theniii 
prepared  into  all  [larls  of  tlie  organism.  It  serves  also  as  a 
moustruum  in  wbicli  to  dissolve  and  carri/  out  of  the  frame 
its  waxted,  deleterious,  or  diseased,  particles.  In  this  Inst 
item  of  its  mechanical  utility,  water  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
grand  purificn-  of  the  innumerable  canals  and  reservoirs, 
pipes,  sewers,  aud  passages  of  man's  complex  machinery 
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This  is  no  low  or  unworthy  idea.  It  is  an  idea  that  has 
been  advanced  by  some  of  the  frst  names  in  science,  as  ex- 
plaining the  luidoubted  deansiiuj  efficacy  of  the  water-cure 
in  iTcUues  cornipted  hv  the  combined  impurities  of  disease, 
diet,  and  drugs.  Every  di'op  of  water  absorbed  by  the 
stomach-coats.'l  have  reason  to  beUeve,  does  not  necessarily 
course  ihe  entire  round  of  the  cu-culation,  for  there  are  the 
pas^a'Te^  ofpijti,  which  lead  directly  to  the  kidneys.  But  it 
is~hi<%]v  proiTahle,  that  they  are  brought  into  requisition 
chieflv  when  there  is  an  excess  of  fluids  to  be  disposed  ot._ 
Under  orcUnai-v  circiunstances,  and  in  the  generality  ot 
ca,se=.  there  is 'every  reason  to  believe  that  the  water  is 
absorbed  at  once  into  the  general  cu-culattng  system,  and 
chiefly  bv  the  veins,  and  that  it  goes  the  entu-e  round  of  the 
bodv  "dissolving  and  abstracting  more  or  less  the  crudities  it 
meets  with  in  its  course,  and  finally  passing  off  charged 
with  their  impurities,  by  the  various  excretory  outlets  ot  the 
bodv.  The  copious  dilution  of  the  fluids  is  hterally  and 
trulv  a  washing  out  -of  the  sohds. 

What,  1  would  ask  vou,  can  exceed  the  heaiUy,  Jreslmess, 
and  purit'j  of  a  glass  of  water  taken  fi-om  the  sprmg?  It 
leaves  behind  it  no  mawkish  taste,  no  factitious  or  lui- 
pleasant  odour.  When  it  is  taken  dunng  a  wdk  beiore 
breakfa.st,  after  a  bath,  general  ablution,  or  some  hydro- 
pathic process,  what  can  be  more  reft-eshmg?  it  cleanses  all 
the  pa.ssaf'es,  purifying  the  month,  filling  it  with  sweet  and 
plea.sant  fluids,  and  making  the  indi\adual  clieerful.  hungry, 
and  wide  awake.  .  . 

p_rt  ju.st  strikes  me  a.s  curious,  that  in  dihiting,  as  I 
have  often  heard  you,  on  the  properties,  uses,  and  abuses  ot 
the  contents  of  vour  medicine  chest,  its  many  sjiccilics,  new 
and  old,  \IH  la/^erating  chemicals,  deadly  decoctions,  and 
poisonous  extracts,  1  have  never  once  h(;ard  you  use  the 
word  "  refrenfiina."  ,  ,  ,, 

Up.  _ Yon  remember  well  all  I  have  told  you  ol  the 
ahuKu,  forgetting  my  explanation  of  tlicir  nsru.  To  rctuni, 
this  drinkins?  cold  water  moderately  in  the  morning.  I  heg 
you  will  particularly  remark,  also  ensures,  with  f.tlM  r  parts 
of  the  cure,  the  regular  relief,  so  salutary  nn.l  much  desu-ed 
after  breakfast.  Thix  in  ih:  rule,  the  ex<:(q>tionH  nr.'  I.;w,  ami 
easily  accounted  for.  How  many  there  are  ih.w  m  thiH 
conn  try.  who  will  cheerfully  r-«pon-l  to  the  r,lKerval>ou  I 
have  jnst  made.-invalid.H,  who  having  adopt.  <l  this  Kim).le 
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plan,  cau  now  relate,  that  the  pill-box  and  pm-gative  draught, 
so_  long  thought  indispensable,  have  for  years  been  laid 
aside,  no  longer  needed— discarded  as  "  domestic  plagues, 
disagi-eeiible,  and  injurious." 

I  am  also  fi-ee  to  confess,  that  I  never  enjoyed  sucli  ro- 
bust, uninterrupted  health,  as  during  nearly  two  years,  that 
I  took  no  tluid — with  the  exception'of  an  occasional  glass 
of  milk— except  water.  During  that  period  (although  I  had 
for  a  long  time  previously  dreaded  eating,  finding  everytliing 
disagree),  I  ate  all  that  came  in  my  way,  in  moderation,  / 
did  not  know  that  I  had  a  stomach.  This  is  much  for  one 
who  had  been  an  old  dyspeptic  to  be  able  to  say,  and  that 
too,  after  liaving  gone  through  so  many  years  of" fast  living, 
combined  witli  the  incessant  occupation,  night  and  day,  of 
a  large  private  in-actice  in  London. 

When  I  foiuid  the  water-cure,  I  found  a  blessing.  Now, 
when  mounting  the  hills,  after  a  bath,  with  the  refreshing 
coolness  of  a  glass  of  water  still  on  the  palate,  in  time  for 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  just  gilding  their  summit,  how  often 
I  find  myself  with  buoyant  heart  and  thankful  spirit,  re- 
peating the  appropriate  and  beautiful  lines  of  Tasso  :— 

"  0  liquidi  cristalli,  onde  sestingua 
L'ardcnle  sctc  a  miseri  mortali! 
Ma  ]im  xaluhre  e,  se  trn  vire  pietre 
Romhendo  Vanjentate  c  fredde  cora 
Inrontra  il  inwvo  sol,  che  U  jiuro  argento 
Co'  rat/iji  indora." 

Notwithstanding  that  theory  and  practice,  have  demon- 
strated in  every  ]iossilile  way  that  "  irater  is  best"  tlie 
majority  of  mankind  have  yet  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  its 
salubrious  effects,  when  taken  as  a  remedy  in  ]n-o])er  quanti- 
ties internally,  or  applied  in  diftbrent  ways  externally.  The 
long  indulgence  in  bad  habits,  produces  aii  unhealthy  state  of 
leeling,  a  deadening  and  perversion  of  the  bodij-consciencc, 
attended  with  the  Jear  that  cold  water  must  necessarilv  pro- 
duce unpleasant  sensations,  and  some  injury  to  the  stoiuach. 
There  is,  therefore,  with  the  multitude,  backed  and  fo.stered 
■by  much  erroneous  medical  oiiiiiion,  a  harrier  to  its  use, 
made  up  of  ii^terest,  dislike,  f™r,  prejudice,  and  custom. 
When  1  rcturueiTlo  tliis  country,  halfnTdozen  tumblerS-Df 
water,  less  or  more,  prescribed  to  be  taken  before  breakfa.st 
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after  a  bath,  and  during  a  long  walk  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose— was  thought  a  very  dangerous  and  cb-eadl'ul  pro- 
ceeding. 

P. — I  have  heard  you  and  your  system  held  up  to  ridicule, 
with  reprehensive  insinuation,  that  you  countenanced  or 
advised  twenty  or  thirty  tuml)lers  of  cold  water  to  be 
swallowed  before  breakfast,  as  a  matter  of  course,  finding  it 
so  i.  ery  retreshing. 

Dr. — ^lalice,  humbug,  and  nonsense.  In  the  published 
account  it  was  stated  that  such  doings  were  only  "  experi- 
meuts,"  made  on  his  own  corporation  by  a  zealous  water 
man,  in  '-perfect  health,"  who  also  adds  in  a  foot  note,  "  that 
patients  should  not  make  such  attempts,  but  rather  be  on 
the  right  side  of  doing  too  little,  tlian  too  much." 

P. — Well,  it  really  is  a  comfort,  and  I  am  happy  to  hear 
you  say.  that  you  do  not  insist  on  thu'ty  tumblers,  as  the 
ordinar)-  morning  modicum.  Moreover,  I  have  also  heard, 
that  •■  water  drinking  produces  dropsy — dilutes  and  im- 
owveri.-hes  the  blood — and  that  disease  of  the  kidneys  fol- 
'lows  a.s  a  matter  of  course."  Late  even  as  last  summer, 
when  there  was  not  a  vacant  room  in  your  house,  many  of 
your  patients  told  me,  that  they  were  coiifidently  informed 
l.iet'ort--  th*-y  came  here,  that  the  water-cure  was  "  quite  done 
up,"  that  although  there  might  be  soniethiii;/  in  water  for 
certain  fuen.  '■  it  certainly  would  not  do  for  their  case,"  warn- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  that,  "most  jyrobahhj  the  first 
bath  would  prove  fatal." 

Dr. — Set  it  all  done  for  what  it  is  worth, — that  is,  the 
emanation  of  interested  mal[giiitv  and  innate  malevolence. 
Bm  many  know  better,  amrit  is  tlierefore  of  the  worsfTorms 
of  dij^jonesty  and  untruth — h\j)Ocrisy,  with  cultivateil  cun- 
ningTwearing  the  mask  of  candourTand  so  adroitly  assumed 
1  on  even,-  fittting  oeeasion,  as  to  lure  the  unsuspecting  to  ro- 
Mieivt;  the  nhadoic  for  the  HuliHtanre  of  honesty. 

P. — Prom  your  large  int^;reourse  with  inHiikind,  no  doubt 
you  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  jieople  oocnsioiKilly 
tfi  l)e  rnet  with,  wfjorn  one  iif'ver  liaH  heard,  by  iiny  good  for- 
tune, uttering  a  word  of  afij>rob)if,ion  of  any  living  lieing,  or 
acknowledging  ev<-n  )jos^iliiht,y  of  good,  in  on<'  mortal 
thing,  not  their  rum.  '[  h'-v  <'-<-u\  to  jahoiir  nriiliT  tlio  cgiitis- 
tical  delusion,  that  to  confiss  fvcn  to  thfins'-lvrs  thf  percep- 
tion of  merit  in  others,  would  h"  tiuitiitnoiint  to  (iccr'ptiiig  a 
tacit  reproof  of  their  owrr  uriworiliine«-(.  iirid  iiionil  defi<'i- 
en'ies      liefore  we  jmrt  \  rnu-t  iil-.o  t,e||  you,  an  u  friend. 
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that  I  have  often  heai'd  your  sanatorium  denounced  as 
"unprofessional,"  and  all  tluit  sort  of  tiling,  with  other 
muendoes  too  flattering  to  mention. 

Dr.— In  reply  to  your  amiable  candom,  the  question  may 
fairly  be  asked,  whether  medical  etiquette  or  vulgar  profes- 
sional prejudice,  should  be  prefeiTed  to  the  real  interest  or 
well  being  of  the  patient?  there  are  persons  who  think  not. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tlie  majority  of  tlie  profession  do 
not  appreciate,  or  regard  witli  complacency  the  new  institu- 
tion of  water-cure  estahlislnnents  ;  but,  however  displeasing 
it  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  tlie  next  and  succeed- 
ing generations,  they  will  be  very  numerous.  The  water- 
doctors,  and  their  patients  also — the  persons  most  concerned 
—have  come  to  that  conclusion.  Now,  no  more  of  yoiu' 
frienrlli/  reminiscences,  if  you  please,  but  let  us  resmue  our 
subject. 

P. — So  ! — WeU,  you  have  given  me  a  very  tangible  and 
pravtiml  idea  of  what  the  water-drink'iug  part  of  the  water- 
cure  is  and  does.  It  is  a  very  straightforwai-d,  common- 
sense,  and  feasible  means  of  clarifying  tlie  fluids  and 
sohds  of  the  liody,  of  cooling  and  moistening  lieated  and 
morliid  lociilities,  of  remedying  their  faulty  constitution,  of 
giving  vent  to  surcharged  humours  by  opening  the  natm-al 
outlets  and  safetj'-valves — sweeping  out,  in  short,  long  accu- 
mulated rubbish,  that  had  encumbered  and  caused  stagna- 
tions in  the  liigliways  as  well  as  the  byeways  of  the  system, 
impeding  the  living  traffic.  I  suppose  you  fitly  compwe  the 
canals,  conduits,  and  reservoirs  of  the  animal  structme,  to 
the  streets,  lanes,  iuid  courts  of  a  teenung  city.  You  make 
it  out  that  these  coqioreal  thoroughfares  from  the  limgs,  in- 
testinal tube,  and.  the  capacious  sanguineous  main  pipes, 
down  to  the  smallest  veins,  arteries,  and  capillaries,  or  Irnir- 
like  vessels,  go  daily  through  a  process  of  rinsuig — are 
literally  scoured  out,  as  you  would  a  dii'ty  sponge  or  sewer 
— by  the  co|)ious  use  of  water,  without  and  within.  All  this 
comes  very  home  to  us.  We  understand  this.  In  this  way, 
at  least,  you  give  nature  clear  and  clean  ground  to  work 
upon,  with  one  of  her  own  unsophisticated  elements ;  and 
you  aflord  her  besides  the  pun^  air,  the  wholesome  nourish- 
ment, the  corjioreal  exercise,  and  the  ntenliil  iiiiici  necessary, 
— and  leave  her  then  unimpeded  to  roliuild  the  dilajiidatcd 
structures  of  diseased  man. 

J)h. — And  she  docs  build  Uieni  up  when  seconded,  and 
(ivcry  Jiltinij  material  and  condilion  for  successful  labour  is 
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atibrded  her.  By  the  whole  hydropathic  apj-iliances  secre- 
tiou  aud  escretiou  are  stimulated  to  gi-eat  activity,  find  are 
enabled  to  Uherate,  aud  to  eliminate  morbid  elements,  waste 
materials,  cnulities,  iuid  unpm-ities  of  all  sorts,  lodging  in 
the  orcranism.  Great  is  the  power  of  the  nervous  system,  I 
admit;  but  \sithout  purified  passages,  and  without  cleansed 
and  healthy  blood,  in  vain  wUl  it  be  stimulated  or  soothed, 
flogged  or  coaxed  to  do  its  work. 

p — I  see.  it  would  necessarily  fall  back  into  the  doldrams 
and  a  maladive  condition.  Well,  what  have  you  to  tell  me 
of  the  ikal  agenc%'  of  water  in  the  animal  economy  ? 

D'ii:=— Itl  c^fgueuce  of  temperatm-e,  and  most  probably 
of  some  more  secret  and  indescribable  influence  (electric?) 
on  the  nervous  svstern.  water  powerfully  modifies  the  vital 
actions  and  endowments  of  the  fi'ame.  It  especially  con- 
trols the  circulating  system,  and  the  organic  and  annual 
nervous  appai-atus,  and  acts  alike  in  both  on  theii-  centres 
and  on  their  exti-emities.  Hence  its  immense  power  and 
universal  appUcabdity  as  a  remedial  agent.  It  reduces 
action  when  above  par,  and  exalts  it  when  below  par.  Water, 
skilfidly  administered,  can  thus  become  K  Stimuhtnt  o\-  a 
tedaOre.  of  all  others  the  most  imiocuous.  When  taken  inter- 
nally, thi.s  soothing  or  stimulant  eftect  of  water  does  not  end 
with  reli'  vin'/  the  oppressed  fimctions  of  the  interior  pai'ts  it 
more  directly  comes  in  contact  with, — that  is,  the  nuicous 
mernhranes,"  their  vascular  and  nervous  tissues, — but  its 
action,  one  wav  or  the  other,  is  transmitted  to  the  nci-vous 
centres,  the  intestinal  ganglia,  the  bnun  and  spinal  chord— 
their  morbid  s<-n.sibilitv  is  diminished,  their  vital  endow- 
ments intensified.  These  vital  centres  being  tranquilh/cd 
or  stirnidated  just  as  they  re'|uire  it,  they  are  in  a  condition 
to  cx'  T'nH':  tlieir  tiealthy  control  over  the  muscular,  circu- 
lating, Hecretorj-,  and  absorbent  systems.  'J'he  stomach,  the 
hoir.:!^,  the  h^art,  and  the  lunfjn,  tlie  had  and  the  mind,  the 
stetnatioM  anrl  the  m'jraiiviits. — even  tlie  lltowihtu  and  njli't-- 
tu>n.i,  all  participate  in  the  g<Tii(d  influence.  This  is  culled 
renrtion,  when  indiic«-d  by  water  applied  to  the  ciitaiieous 
.=!urtac<-.  fr,  r  the  Ham<^  phenomenon  in  the  interior,  when 
cold  water  is  diilv  ingnrgiUit<'d  in  its  time  of  iiccil.  .Not 
onlv  are  the  neees^firy '(•lerfj''nts  for  chemico-vitiil  openitions 
affected,  when  water  is  ^wallowed  by  lh<:  thirsty,  fevi  i  wh,  or 
choleric  pnticnl.  but  by  th<-  abstriirtion  of  inKTuiil  hfat  tin- 
oyxration-t  in  fjiie^tiori  are  (iugrnent''(l  in  "r.l-  r  t'l  supply  ils 
place.    In  this  way,  the  iunclionH  of  nutrition,  ot  d.'P"Ml 
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and  of  waste,  are  quickened.  Bit  by  bit,  aided  by  diet  and 
regimen,  &c.,  morbid  processes  are  checked,  abnormal  tis- 
sues broken  up,  and  the  impediments  to  lieaitliy  function 
are  removed.  In  an  especial  manner  the  remedy  addresses 
itself  to  nervous  derangements  and  vascular  obstructions, 
that  obstruct  the  path  of  nature,— that  constitute,  in  fact, 
the  material  conditions  of  disease. 

P' — And  so,  in  this  way,  the  vis  medicatrix,  liberated 
from  all  ch-ags  and  entanglements,  resumes  her  sway  and 
works  her  wonders. 

_  Dr. — It  is  just  so.  The  cis  medicatrix  is  another  expres- 
sion to  signify  that  the  body  was  so  originally  constituted, 
tliat  its  organs  should  functionate  in  one  direction,  health,  so 
long  as  every  normal  law  and  condition  of  the  structure  is 
fulfilled ;  but  every  abnormal  agency  acting  on  tlie  body  is 
a  suspension,  pro  tempore,  of  its  original  constitution.  Dis- 
ease or  derangement  of  healthy  action  then  takes  place. 
When  the  abnormal  agency  is  removed,  then  the  original 
conditions  and  constitution  of  things  come  into  play,  and 
Jiealth  is  the  result.  So  tliat  the  phrase,  vis  medicatrix 
natura,  does  not  imply  an  entity,  but  simply  expresses  the 
tendency  of  the  organic  actions  to  proceed  in  the  straight 
path  appointed  them  at  the  first  by  the  Creator,  when  the 
CAUSES  OF  DEVIATION  are  removed. 

P. — That  too,  is  clear.  Well,  from  your  exposition  of  the 
nature,  uses,  and  operation  of  water  as  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  animal  structures,  it  will  not  for  a  moment  be 
disputed  that  its  methodical  introduction  into  the  system, 
over  and  above  the  mere  ends  of  thirst,  may  answer  the 
most  valuable  curative  purposes. 

Dr. — With  your  theoretical  conclusion,  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  medical  men  of  every  age  fully  coincides.  From 
the  views  laid  down,  which  I  luive  no  doubt  the  physiologist 
will  find  conformable  to  truth  and  nature,  and  from  my  own 
observation  for  the  last  dozen  years,  in  a  great  multitude  of 
cases,  as  well  as  on  my  own  person,  of  tlic  internal  operation 
of  water  as  a  tlierapcutic  agent,  I  have  deduced  the  follow-  ■ 
ing,  as  hints  for  your  guidance  : — 

General  rules  for  iraler  drinlnn;/  under  the  u-ater-curc 
Ireatineiit. 

1 .  The  purest  water— i\nxt  of  springs  and  that  most  ^ 
charged  witl)  oxygen,  or  carbonic  acid  gas — is  the  fittest  for  ' 
tiie  general  drinking  pin-poses  of  the  cure. 
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:2.  It  is  desirable  that  the  water  should  be  drunk  Iresii 
from  the  springs,  during  tlie  walk,  if  possible. 
_  3.  Never  di'iuk  great  quantities  of  water  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  except  when  prescribed  to  relieve  the  stomach  of  its 
contents,  or  to  promote  a  salutaiy  diarrhoea.  "With  the 
begiuuer,  the  water  should  be  drunk  slowly,  and  gi'adually 
increased  in  dose,  according  to  the  ahsorhent  ahility  of  the 
stomach.  For  only  that  amount  of  water  is  beneficial, 
which  is  absorbed  without  much  discomfort.  From  ten  to 
fiiteen  or  twenty  minutes  shoidd  intervene,  between  each 
glass  of  water,  or  half  a  tumbler,  drunk  slowly,  may  be 
taken  at  shorter  intervals.  This  rule  is  especially  necessai-y 
to  be  attended  to  by  patients  not  accustomed  to  much 
water  flrinking,  and  with  stomachs  very  sensitive  or  much 
deranged,  in  short,  by  all  those  in  whom  absorption  is  slow. 
As  the  treatment  advances,  and  the  patient's  capabilities  in- 
crea.-e.  such  intervals  as  the  aliove  may  be  allowed  between 
each  couple  of  glasses,  antU  the  prescrilied  quantity  is 
taken.    A  gla.-^.s  with  us  is  nearly  a  half-pint  measure. 

4.  A  great  aim  of  the  water-cure  being  to  produce  a  revul- 
sion from  the  interior  organs,  to  determine  blood  to  the  sur- 
face and  e.xtremities  of  the  body,  and  to  allay  any  irritation 
in  the.se  organs,  all  chills,  from  too  much,  or  too  cold,  water- 
drinking,  are  especiallv  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  defeat 
su.:h  aim.  Bodily  actijity  is  tlicreiore  to  be  promoted  by 
every  means. 

0.— Walking  is  verv  neco.s.sary  during  water-drinking,  as 
the  exercise  that  be^t  quickens  the  circulati(jn,  developes 
heat,  e.xcites  the  secretions,  and  (•xalts  the  e.xhiilant  funiitions 
of  the  -:kin  and  lungs.  To  facilitate  the  iiicrea.sed  organic 
decomponition.s  comprised  in  these  processes,  and  to  repair 
the  eorj,oreal  waste  tliey  <-fIi;ct,  water  as  well  as  food  are 
necensary.  I!ut  under  tlie  conrlition  nuw  insisted  on,  tlie 
welter  drunk,  however  frefly,  witliin  cerlaiii  limits,  dors  iiol 
remain  in  the  blood.  What  is  not  used  for  vital  ami 
chemical  jjurjiose,,  fiaHif''K  ';//'  .V''"'-  rajinlilii.  rliHrgfii 
[with  the  >m/,ij.n.i,i>.x  of  the  (-lood.  Water,  tlien'r<ip-.  duly 
^tajifcii,  h  /wever  freely,  cannot  diluti'  the  Idood.  On  thi'  con- 
trary, ft  cTeans'  s  it. 'as  w<  II  an  its  clinnn(;ls,  and  lu  iicc  r)ne 
clejir  arifl  gr<at  advantng':  of  the  water-ln-atnicnt,  even  in 
ca.s'-s  wher»-  it  fails  to  i'fl'»-(  t  a  i-urc 

The  greatest  qiKiiitity  or' wnlcr  is  to  I.e  drniil<  whin  the 
atornaeh  is  (.•m///y.  in  tiie  morning  hel'ore  hri  nklast.  'I  hen 
the  r:r,au  of  the  stomach  are  iitte-.t  lor  tlie  absorption  ol 
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water ;  aud  the  brain,  refreshed  with  rest  and  qniet,  is  iu 
the  best  condition  to  receive  and  communicate  its  salutaiy 
stimulus :  besides,  tlie  fluids  of  the  body  then  most  need  re- 
]}leuishing,  di-ained  as  they  liave  been  by  the  long  fast,  and 
the  unwearied  organic  ojierations  tending  to  exliaust  them. 
The  average  morning  dose  of  water  for  a  patient  under  full 
ti-eatment,  is  (rom  four  tn  nix  tumblers.  The  length  of  the 
wfdks,  the  amoimt  of  treatment,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  &c.,  determine  the  precise  quantity.  The  doses 
may  be  taken  as  follows  : — half  a  pint  in  two  "portions,  with 
a  short  iutervid,  as  soon  as  well  dried,  alter  the  liath.  The 
same  when  dressed.    Two  or  more  when  out  walkuig. 

7.  The  next  most  suitable  period  for  water-drinking,  is 
towards  the  end  of  the  digestion,  (md  after  the  digestion,  of 
a  meal.  Hidf  the  morning's  dose  will  then,  as  an  average, 
be  sufficient;  tliis  taken  Ijefore  dinner  and  supper.  Diiuk 
only  a  very  small  mochcum  before  bod-time. 

8  Water-drmldng  )nay  be  indulged  more  freely  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  because  the  c.Koretories  are  then 
more  active— with  water  of  moderate  temperature  than  with 
very  cold,  because  much  of  the  latter  may  produce  spusm  io 
the  unpractised  drinker,  or  m  the  weakly. 

9.  A  sm-e  nde  is  to  drink  short  of  oppressing  the  stomacli. 

10.  Never  think  profusely  if  heated,  and  more  esjiecially 
if  tired  with  exercise.  In  intssive  persjimition,  free  drinlcing, 
if  gi-adual,  is  iimoouous. 

11.  Young  children  and  old  men  must  be  more  restiieted 
in  water  drinking  than  adults ;  because  of  the  feebler 
organism  and  lower  reactive  jiowers  oi'  the  former. 

12.  Patients  of  sti-ong  constitution,  ol'sa^gnuie  or  bilious 
t«m])erament,  and  whose  digestive  organs  are  not  much  at 
fault,  may  di-ink  more  largely,  as  in  them  it  is  absorbed 
more  rapidly. 

13.  l^atients  of  IpupJiiitii;  tcn:peramcnt,  and  jiersons  ac- 
customed to  alcoholic  liquors,  stimulant  spices,  strong  tea, 
coffee,  &c.,  must  use  great  cUseretion  in  water  drinkhig,  for 
a  time,  as  they  absorb  it  more  slowly,  and  jiass  it  off  less 
quickly. 

14.  In  cases  of  nervous  dys]ie])sia.  when  there  is  much 
Tuorbid  seusiliility  of  the  stoniach,  and  great  irritation  of  its 
nervous  ganglions,  smatl  quantities  of  water  must  be  begun 
^vith,  (]uarters  and  half  tumblers  at  a  time.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  in  these  cases,  also,  to  raise  its  temiieratin-o, 
because  of  the  susoejilibility  ol'  the  irritable  brain  and 
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Stomach  of  such  patients  to  receive  and  reproduce  morbid 
impressions. 

lb.  In  cases  of  mucous  dysjjepsia,  frequent  sips  ol  cold 
water,  aud  loimging  quietly  in  the  aii-,  diuing  the  lever  of 
^'digestion,  refreshes  the  stomach  and  sustains  its  flagging 
energies.    In  all  other  cases  of  dyspepsia,  no  fluid  should 
be  tiSien  for  at  least  an  hour  after  a  meal. 
"         In  persons  of  strong  stomachs,  moderate  cold-water 
odriukiug  with  meals,  materially  aids  digestion— by  diluting 
the  iugesta.  cooling  the  stomach,  provoking  its  muscular 
contractions,  and  stimulating  its  glandular-  secretions.    It  is 
then  rapidlv  absorbed. 

17.  In  patients  with  good  appetites,  but  whose  maladies 
would  be  aggravated  by  its  indulgence,  it  is  advisable_  to 
drink  more  coy'iouslv  duiing  meals  to  ensm-e  the  satisfaction 
at  least  of  a  distended  stomach !  For  that  feeling,  in  any 
innocent  way  produced,  some  of  such  patients  will  be  duly 
thankful :  at  the  same  time  it  often  makes  digestion  more 
ea.silv  ffone  through,  and  ^vith  less  feverish  depression. 

1-'.  When  there  is  much  febrile  irritation  in  the  system— 
in  ca.ses  of  severe  critical  eruptions  and  dischai-ges,  in  the 
hectic  of  bronchitis,  consumption,  lumbar  abscess,  and 
other  scrofulous  ulcerations— water  drinking  may  be  recom- 
mended, and  allowed  cul  lihitum,  in  gi-aduated  doses. 
,     Ki.  In  simi-le  ca.ses  of  nen-ousness,  where  the  fons  malo- 
rum  is  more  in  irregular  deteniiiiiations  of  blood  than  m 
decided  viriatioTTTTuTe  fHuds— ^although  the  effect  of  all 
conge-.tions,  bv  locking  u))  secretions,  or  impeding  chemical 
changes,  is  pm  lanto  to  vitiate  the  fluids)— tlic  drinking  ot 
larqe  oiiantMen  of  water  is  injurious.    In  sucli  cases,  the 
blood  i,  tbin  at  the  best,  and  an  e.xcess  of  water  introduced, 
I    bv  W>  greativ  diluting  the  circultiliiig  mass  in  the  brain, 
even  for  the  nhort  time  thit  it  f"«ls,  niatcnally  aggravat<!s 
I    the  nervous  symptoms— [.roducing  jialpilations,  and  oiton, 

'     a  sort  of  tiiiHV  fei'iing.  . 

2<)    In  an'/miu  an<l  r:hloro.u.i—i]\H"iiH"H  eharaetenzod  hy 

an  iiur^.v^iv^  state  ortTHTT.lood— in  jiatients  wlm  have 
I  been  \,U-<\  lar^elv,  or  have  sufbTed  accidentally  great  loss  ol 
'     blood,  or  who  j.rrio'lirnlhi  are  siil,i<-''t  to  profuse  dnnns— 

until  the  hh.od-making  liuiciioMs  are  nearly  n-torrd,  and 
I     the  pecoliantv  in  question  count.  nicK'd.  gr-'at  care  iinisl  l.e 

taken  not  to  rlrerich  their  •^VHteitis  with  copu...s  a.n<l  tvp.'atcl 

df)ses  of  wa  ter.  ,        ,  , 

I         i].  fn  fevers  and  infb.mii.ation.— in  cholera,  (lysentrrv. 
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and  dioiThoea — especially  when  the  skin  is  dry— the  patient's 
thii-st  and  relish  for  water  should  be  the  measure  of  its 
quantity. 

22.  When  there  is  much  congestion  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  lining  (as  in  chronic  (jastro-duodcnite,  entente,  &c.), 
the  too  free  and  sudden  introduction  of  water,  by  producing 
too  strong  reaction  in  the  parts  afiected,  may  only  aggravate 
the  morbid  condition  it  was  meant  to  allay.  Here  the  brain 
as  well  receives  the  unkindly  sliock,  and  resents  it — sending 
down  tln'ougb  the  viscera  increased  morbid  reverberations  ; 
calling  forth,  among  otlier  effects,  tliose  u-regiilar  contrac- 
tions of  the  stomach,  that  determine  in  various  degrees, 
spasm,  false  sensations  of  hunger,  unnatural  cravings, 
gnawings,  sinking,  faintness.  These  are  ft-equent  results  of 
self  treatment.  In  such  cases,  increase  the  water  doses  very 
gradually,  and  also  their  temperature  to  between  50° — 55°. 

23.  — In  cases  of  simple  congestion  of  the  brain— from  the 
same  exciting  effect  of  water  on  the  circulation  and  uei-vous 
centres— much  water-druikiug  is  injurious,  until  the  di/jes- 
live  orfians  are  repaired,  and  the  advance  towards  cure  has 
produced  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the  blood  over  the 
surface  and  in  the  extremities. 

24.  In  cases  where  the  obstructed_circulati_on  of  the  brain 
is  so  great  as  to  oppress  its  functions,  and  produce  sluggish- 
ness of  movement  and  sensation,  lethargy  or  stupor,  or  an 
approach  to  these  states— water-drinking  "(from  its  stimulant 
effect)  in  a  moderate  degree,  under  judicious  management, 
is  indicated. 

25.  The  season  of  the  year,  the  age,  s_ex,  constitution, 
condition,  amTTiabits  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of  tlie  ca'se, 
and  the  state_of^rest  or  motion,  are  the  mocfirying"  circum- 
stances tTTaF  regidate  the  inward  administration '"of  water. 
Under  the  heads  of  the  various  kinds  and  classes  of  disease. 
— about  which  I  hope  to  converse  with  you  on  a  futinv 
occasion,— I  shall  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  want  of  personal 
professiona,]  direction,  to  lay  down  specific  directions,  as  well 
as  data  for  judgment.  In  the  mean  time,  suffice  it  to 
remark,  that  lialiit  influences  mucli  the  ability  to  drink 
water.  But  lari/e  doses,  even  when  theii  lu/rec,  as  they  gene- 
rally do  witli  myself  should  never  he  loiu/  continued.  They 
bootlessly  fatigue  the  stomach,  gratuitously  absorb  much 
n.nimal  heat,  and  needlessly  excite  the  nervous  system. 

26.  Water  enough  to  refresh,  should  be  drunk  d'ter  each 
bath,  in  most  cases. 


L'NDER   WATKR-Cl'RE  TREAT5IFNT. 


I  may  here  repeat  that  a  properly  administered  bath  does\ 
act  cause  the  blood  to  flow  inwardly,  the  effect  and  the  fact  I 
[  are  quite  ojiposite.    It  cleaj'ly  derives  froiii  the  interior  to  i 
1  the  siu^'ace.  unloading  its  accumulations,  and  even  drawing  I 
away,  for  a  time,  its  normal  supplies,  in  order  to  throw  the  ) 
blixtd  powerfully  to  the  sm-face.    This  increased  circulation 
there  is  necessaj-y  to  replace  the  rapidly-abstracted  heat — so 
!  rajiidly  abstracted,  often,  that  a  red-hot  metal  statue  sub- 
j'ected  to  the  same  process  would  be  cooled  to  its  veiy  centre 
in  the  same  time.    Yet  has  the  living  surface  retained  its 
I- standard  temperature  to  within  a  few  degrees.  Whence,/' 
!  then,  has  all  this  Lmmeuse  evolution  of  caloric  come  from,  if,' 
1  not  from  the  surges  of  Idood  brought  (fi'om  eveiy  spareable' 
I  quarter  in  the  interior)  to  the  surface — like  so  mauy  hot- 
;  water  pipes  kee]>ing  up  the  temperature.     This  heat,  so 
largely  abstracted,  is  evolved  from  the  waste  of  the  tissues, 
;  the  burning  up  of  structure.    The  decompositions,  quick- 
ened to  that  end.  powerfully  draw  upon  the  supply  of  i 
oxygen,  and  therefore  of  water.    This  is  the  real  reason  for  | 
'  the  necessity,  or  rather  the  great  advantage,  of  cold-water  / 
drinking  and  e.xercise  after  tlie  baths. 

iT.  I,a.'.tlv     For  the  iutei-ior,  as  the  exterior,  o])eration  of 
'  wat'-r  to  be  hif/hh/  henejinal.  it  is  an  indispensable  condition 
that  the  hiyiin  be  at  rent  from  wony  and  anj:ious  cares, 
irom  liK^-rarv-  lal)Our,  and  from  the  o])eration  of  intoxicating 
drink.s  of  any  kind,  from  opium  or  tobacco  in  any  shape. 
P'or  the  htiirmlus  of  water,  directly  received    from  the 
stomach,  or  tran-mitted  indirectly  by  the  route  of  the  ciicu 
lation,  or  from  the  ^-hock  on  the  outer  sentient  surface  ol 
the  body,  most  of  all  tells  fjii  the  nervous  .system.    To  exalt 
the  functions  of  this  part  of  man's  wondrous  structure  is 
one  great  airii  of  the  water  treatment  throughout:  liecause 
the  nervous  i-v-tem,  the  j.riniuni  wolnli'  of  all  organic  jjower 
is,  fi<  it  were. 'the  electrical  battery  wherein  it  is  elaborated, 
and  whence  i.s  jirojiagated  that  riiysteiious  influence  that 
impart.H  life  ^ensatifiri,  and  rnrivement  to  every  fibre,  tissue, 
I  nerve,  fmd  vessel  of  the  eeotjorny.    ilenee  tbri  supreme  im- 
!  portarjce  of  e.xalrirjg  the  fnnetioirs  as  we  now  do, — in  a 
I  normol,  r,T  hrnllhful  'iwl  ratiiiii'il  iriniiHT, —  of  this  |)riiiie 
regulator  of  corporeal  betillh,  ari'l  di-j/eriHer  of  rrjcnt'il  well 
!  being     F'or  the  (  reatfir  has  irjseparably  allied,  in  tliis  world. 
I  the  eoiiflition  of  the  rn'/rn/f  with  the  fihijni)/ve.    In  order, 
thprefore,  to  give  fbe  nen-on-<  syslern  innrnpedcd  acope  foi 
exalting  the  restorative  jiowers  of  the  animal  ecoiiomy,  all 
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disagreeable  impressions  must, ./or  a  time,  be  as  Ikr  removed 
as  possible.  Ou  the  other  baud,  it  is  also  well  to  be 
observed,  that  the  agreeable  sensations  indulged  in.  be  of  a 
kind  that  entail  no  exliaustion  and  admit  no  legi-ets. 
Verhnm  sajncntibus- 


L-ONTKNTS  OF  THE   CHEST  AND  ABDO.MK.N. 


n.  I.,  and  i..  i,.     riiijht  and  left  lungs,    n.  The  heart 
\i.-o.  The  dlaphraqm.    j..  The  liver,    s.    The  stnnweh.  \ 
The  colon  or  lauje  intestine,    i.  The  small  bowels.  R 
bladder,     .  . '  i ,  '  ■  ■ 


U  NCTIONS  OF  THE   HCMAN  iSODY. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Conversation  XX. — First  jirinciples  of  phijsioloyy — Ui- 
ijanie  and  inorganic  matter — Phenomena,  forces,  or  projier- 
tiei  of  bodies — Vital  properties — Vital  stimuli — Motion, 
perpetual,  physical,  or  chemical  chunye — the  pjrimal  law 
of  nature — Animal  processes  a  ceaseless  round  of  reproduc- 
tion and  decay— Character  of  organisms  determined  by  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  constituted  to  be  nourished — The 
anatomy  and  pihysiology  of  the  higher  animals  exhibited 
in  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  laws  of  repair  and  u-astc. 

P. — Grp.  late  conversations  have  much  increased  my  desire 
to  understand  the  machinery  and  functions  of  the  liumaii 
body,  at  lea.-?t  sufiicieutly  to  comprehend  the  Water-Cure,  and 
for  my  o\vn  personal  management.  I  understand  the  stearn- 
eninne.  and  read  popular  works  on  astronomy  and  geology 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  hut  of  the  "  wondrous  house  I 
lire  in.  "  I  mu.st  confess  I  know  little  or  nothing.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  am  obliged  to  di'aw  air  into  my  chest  so  fre- 
(juently.  or  by  what  miracle  the  warmth  of  my  body  is  sus- 
tained, when  all  that  surrounds  me  is  cold, — why  or  how 
rny  heart  beats,  or  for  wliat  pjurpose  I  perspire — in  siiori. 
hc>w  I  live  or  move  or  have  my  bemg. 

—  Many  cogent  reasons  niiiy  be  given  you  for  devoting 
sorue  of  your  leisure  to  so  intellectual  and  useful  a  study. 
The.  •■  hou.se  you  live  in,"  is  a  sentient  structure,  liable  to 
grievous  pains  and  sore  decay,  and  made  of  very  perishable 
materials  ;  it  is  not  intended  to  la.st  long,  but  from  ignorance, 
neglect,  and  mismanagement,  even  tliat  short  period  is  oi'ien 
brought  to  an  untimely  close,  and  at  a  time  too,  wlien  the 
](>^-^  is  most  to  be  deplored. 

History  affords  most  interesting  and  abundant  illustra- 
tion, V)Ut  a  modem  inst/ince  or  two  will  suffice,  to  im])ress 
on  you.  that  a  little  common  sens*;  and  easily  acquired  know- 
ledge f/f  self,  i.s  of  tfie  greatest  importance.  In  the  cases  I 
am  af)Out  t/>  mention  l\ii:r>:  was  no  valid  excuse  Ui  make,  for 
the  errors  and  neglect  ttiat  led  U>  firematin-f'  death,  'I  lu  re 
wa.s  int<-llect,  and  the  fiest  education,  with  frndorii  nl 
action  at  ifieir  eommand.  arifl  every  mearis  and  iipplimii  i 
for  the  preservation  of  liealth,  witliin  easy  re;ii  li  'I'o  liegin 
with  a  notaf)ie  '  dse. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  nation  fio/l  Ui  iiiitieur  the  iin 
:ri'  lv  lo«s  of  Sir  ftoberl  I'eel,    He  di'-d  from  the  ^lim  k  end 
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t'ffects  of  an  accident  on  borse-baok,  tliat  to  his  groom  would 
have  caused  but  a  temporary  confinement.  Had  lie  turned 
a  little  of  his  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  been 
assured  of  the  penalty  of  their  infringement,  he  would  have 
known  by  observing  his  own  symptoms  that — with  dwindhng. 
extremities,  enlarged  abdomen,  exhausted  nervous  centres,- 
and  the  accompanying  morbid  condition  of  the  vital  organs 
— his  valuable  life  was  in  peril  from  any  trifling  shock  or 
ordinary  vicissitude. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  more  recent  case  of 
Sir  William  Molesworib.  Here  again  was  a  condition,  as 
easily  to  be  imderstood  as  avoided,  by  a  non-iirofessional 
man.  He  neglected  a  long  standing  and  steadily  increasing: 
congestion  of  the  abdominal  organs,  tliat  required  but  littlei 
provocation  to  be  roused  into  an  acute  state.  This  tooki 
place,  and  brought  his  career  to  a  close,  in  the  prime  of  life.* 

I  will  end  with  another  instance.  Lord  iByron,  when 
labouring  under  simple  fever  and  extreme  excitement,  was- 
freely  bled,  when  more  blood  was  needed  ;  he  died  in  con- 
sequence, with  his  greatest  works  still  unfinished.  He  jiaid 
this  penalty  for  having  abused  bis  nervous  system,  and  by 
a  mistake,  then  common  in  medical  practice. 

P. — These  are  indeed  melancholy  facts,  that  make  one 
reflect.  It  is  clear  to  me,  from  all  I  have  exjierienced  in 
my  own  person,  that  in  the  two  last  cases,  the  water-cure 
treatment  would  have  produced  the  hnp])iest  results. 

Du.  —  I  have  had  so  many  similar  cases  that  have  reco- 
vered, under  this  simple  physiological  treatment,  that  I 
believe  your  prepossession  is  not  witliout  good  grounds. - 
The  fomentation  Judiciously  applied,  with  jiartial  packing, 
and  warm  baths  cooled  down,  &c.,  would  have  alhiyiHl  irrita- 
tion and  all  feverish  symjitoms,  uHbrding  iiiiporUmt  aid  to 
other  remedial  measures,  and  thus  giving  time  ibr  nature  to 
work  the  restoration.    But  to  proceed  w-ith  our  ])hysiology. 

In  order  to  conqMvhend  the  symptoms  and  tiie  course  ' 

*  TlicsL'  coinnipiits  have  not  lioon  mnclc  without  suHicioiit  data. 
IJuriiin  the  fatal  illness  of  Sir  William  Molosworth,  I  was  staying  at 
Lord  Zethuid  s,  and  thoro  heard  all  the  particular.?  of  the  case  from  i 
one  of  his  most  intinVite  friends,  who  was  in  f;reat  an.\iety  about  hini.  1 
This  friend  had  just  recovered  from  a  condition  equally" perilous,  by 
simple  water-cure  treatment,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  in  which  I  concurred,  that  the  same  remedies  were  a* 
clearly  indicated  in  Sir  William'.s  case, — and  in  all  probability,  if  .ap- 
plied, would  have  been  attended  with  equal  success. 


ORGANIC  AND   INORGANIC  MATTER. 
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of  human  diseases,   their  causes,   aiid  their  cure,  you 
t  must  first  understand  the  limctions  of  the  body  in  health, 
the  pro)>erties  and  laws  of  life,  and  at  least  so  much  of  the 
,  ijener  ilUies  of  anatomy  as  are  necessary  to  unfold  the  ine- 
chaiiism  by  which  these  functious  are  performed,  aud  tbrougli 
which  these  ])ropertie3  aud  laws  take  effect,    ^vlau's  physical 
constitution  is  the  basis  aud  substratum  on  which  all  his 
I  other  higli  attributes  ai-e  laid.     The  latter  are  infinitely 
I  modified  bv  the  varying  conditions  of  the  health  of  the 
fonner.    To  understand,  then,  the  reciprocal  dependencies 
and  relations  of  mind  and  body,  and  how  they  are  influenced 
bv  niMterial  and  psychical  agents  in  the  world  without,  we 
rnu.-t  study  the  laws'!  structure,  and  operations  of  the  human 
■mechanism  in  health  Iphi/niohf/i/},  and  its  deviations  in 
diiea.se,  its  functional  disturbances,  and  organic  alterations 
{jpathAofiy). 

P.— Well.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  if  you  please,  for  1 
am  anxious  to  hear  all  you  have  to  say,  and  desnous  of 
laving  a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  on  these  deeply  interest- 
ing and  practicallv  useful  sciences. 

]jp. —All  matter  is  divided  into  the  two  grand  classes  of 
ORr,ANic  and  inorganic.    Tlie  solid  globe  we  tread  on  is  the 
inorganic  matter :  but  the  beings  that  people  its  surface, 
whether  in  earth,  air,  or  ocean — and  the  vegetable  products 
that  clothe  it  with  beauty  and  primarily  impart  sustenance 
for  all— are  instances  of  organised  matter.    All  bodies  have 
certain  proj>erties  in  common,  as  hulk,  weight,  form,  colour, 
kc.    'I'he  distinguisliing  characteristic  of  organised  bodies, 
howev<Hr,  is,  that  they'  possess  an  elaborate  mechanism, 
j   displaying  su'-h  design,  executing  such  results,  and  holding 
Huch  <\':yn<\'M(;\i-M  among  themselves,  and  such  relations  to 
I    thft  earth  whence  thev  sjiring  and  are  nourished,  as  only  a 
SrpF'.KMf:  liKiNG,  all-wise,  all-powerful,  all-hencvolent,  couhl 
I    devise,  establish,  and  surstain. 

['. — How  do  vou  classify  the  ].henor(H!na,  forces,  or  pio- 
perries,  wyjich  belong  to  the  diffV-rcrjt  forms  of  matter'' 
I       I)p.._Th<y  reduce  themselves    to  three  grent  chi^^ses. 
I    Fir-Ht,  I'HVsicAf .  or  .vik<:han!cai,  ;  second,  ciikmicai.  ;  llnrd, 
I    vrTAi.,    V.iu:\i  of  these  is  totally  diverse  from  the  ollier«  in 
!    character,  conditions,  and  ofieratioiiH  ;  and  is  aliki-  iniiint- 
I    able  Hnd  unsuhstitutahle  th<'  one  l.y  the  other.    'I'li''  lir^t  <'\ 
these  force-. —  the  /ih;/Ki':'il—i^  in  operation  at  nil  liim  s  and 
nnder  all  circumstance'*.    The  second  rln-s  — tlie  rhniitml— 
Mdy  operates  under  certain  given  condition-*  of  one  purlii  lc 
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with  anotliiT.  The  third  class— the  vital  forces  or  ])ro]ier- 
ties — is  shown  only  in  peculiar  forms  of  matter  and  in  olie- 
dienoe  to  certain  stimi(H  (exterior  or  interior  agencies,  as 
fooil.  air,  heat)  which  provoke  their  actions. 

P- — You  have  said  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  uJtiiiiKtc 
nature  of  ]ihysical,  ohemicaJ,  or  vital  causes. 

JJii. — We  have  not  faculties  to  discern  the  ultimate  nature 
of  anything.  We  only  take  cognizance  of  matter  b>/  its 
liropertiet!,  sensihle  and  visible;  and  we  recognise  these 
properties  only  by  their  effects.  A  property,  as  apjilied  to 
an  organised  being,  may  be  deHned  to  be,^k  particular  sus- 
ceptibility attaching  to  that  being  or  a  capability  of  taking 
on  certain  actions,  which  it  assumes  only  on  the  application 
ot  appropriate  utimuli ;  i.  e.,  under  certain  conditions,  or 
fitting  circumstances. Thus  the  sensitive  plant  evinces  the 
projierty  of  contraction  on  toucliing  it.  Contractibility  is 
also  a  pro])erty  of  mmcvlar  fibre  (the  lean  part  of  animal 
food),  which  is  called  forth  by  certain  stimuli,  as  the  motions 
ot  the  stomach  by  the  presence  of  food,  of  the  bladder  by 
the  distension  of  the  urine  ;  those  of  the  hemt  and  arteries, 
I'V  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood;  the  volnntaiy 
muscles  are  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  tlie  will  [inire  iiiiwr- 
lation). 

l'- — J^ii  tJie  same  way  you  would  say  that  combustibility, 
or  the  capability  of  burning,  is  a  projirrti/  of  wood,  coals, 
wax,  oils,  spirits,  resins,  &c. 

IJn. — Yes;  only  it  requires  a  peoubar  combination  of 
eircumstnnces,  or  conditions,  in  order  to  develope  tliis  ]iro- 
jiertyin  these  substances. 

— A  force,  power,  or  property  is,  therefore,  distinct  from 
the  action  which  it  produces. 

Dr. — Clearly.  What  grnrit'itioi)  is.  as  a  simple  force,  we 
know  not.    What  it  is  to  be  attracted,  we  do  know. 

i  . — I  suppose  the  same  argunient  applies  to  life.  Wlint 
VITALITY  is,  as  a  simple  power  or  ]iroperty.  we  do  not  know. 
What  it  is  to  be  alive — to  exhibit  living  action — we  do 
know. 

Dn.  — Unquestionably.  We  shall  discu.ss  this  more  fully 
111  our  conversation  on  Life  and  ()n/„iii:ali(iii.  The  micro- 
scope has  fortunately  come  to  the  elucidation  of  many  of  the 
difficult  questions  of  jihysiology.  By  bringing  into  view 
the  retired,  remote,  and  otherwise  viewless  recesses  of  the 
iii'ganism,  it  has  sliowii  tliat  what  are  termed  vital  properties 
or  the  constitution  and  endowment  of  organised  bodies,  are 
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depciuUnii  on  certain  modes  of  iUTangement  and  comluna- 
tion  of  the  elementary  particles  of  matter.  In  order  that 
vital  phenomena  show"  themselves  normally,  two  giva.t  con- 
ditions must  exist :  1st,  a  sound  constitution  of  the  struc- 
nu-e  :  -^ud.  appropriate  stimuli  to  act  on  it,  and  to  call  forth 
it«  '.owers  These  stimuh  may  be  comprised  in  tenipera- 
nirH,  l^eaj.  moisture,  tood,  drink,  volition,  mgtiiict,  desn-e, 
pa-ion,  the  contact  of"esciting"'substances. 

F^Up  to  this  point  everything  is  clear.    Can  you  give 
ihi-^  exposition,  so  far,  a  practical  bearing  ou  Pathology  ? 

Dp.._Its   application   to   disease   is   sufficiently  clear. 
Di:^a~es  being  perverted  vital  manifestations,  i.e..  the  de- 
ranf'ed  plav  of  organs,  or  exercise  of  functions,  the  causes 
of  ^uch  disordered  states  reduce  themselves  (on  ultimate 
analvnsi  to  two  simple  classes,  comprised  m  the  failure  ot 
the  "conditions  under  which  the  normal  properties  o  a 
stnicnu-e.  or  the  functions  of  an  organ,  come  into  plaj. 
Thf^f  are  1st.  some  (abnormal)  change  produced,  or,  (some  , 
normal  change)  prevented  in  the  ultimate  tissues  ot  an 
organ,    llie  nutrition  of  these  tissues,  i.  e..  the  moleciUar 
change  there  taking  place,  is  excessive,  defective,  or  per- . 
vened  ■  -JTid.  the  stimulus  requisite  to  call  forth,  or  keep  up  - 
vital  manifestations,  is  either  excessive,  defective,  or  un- 

natural.  ,•  i- 

I'_'n,ai  1-^  indeed  a  vcr\' comprehensive  apphcatiou  oi 
abstract  physiologic  truth.  "To  revert  to  the  ultimate  mate- 
rial principles  or  particles  of  both  organic  and  inorganic 
Wli4,  are  they  not   composed  of  essentially  the  ssu.u, 

*^''bp.'!!:What  the  form,  essence,  or  qualities  of  the  primary 
rnolw;ules.  or  atoms  of  matter  may  he,  we  have  not  lacu  ties 
for  knowing,  and  it  is  certairdy  not  the  business  of  pluloso- 
i,nv  to  dKerrnine.  The  peculiar  cliarurler  forms,  and  pro- 
Parties  of  bodies  depend  on  j.eculiarities  ol  atomic  or  mole- 
cular arrangement,  not  on  pc'culiarilies  <,f  essence  or  nature. 
Kach  individual  form  of  matter  has  its  owu  jiecuhar  lav  ^. 
C0T.,stilution.  nnd  pro,;erties.  in  consequen.^c  ol  •;i-<';  '""^  '  ' 
ferences  in  the  arrangement  of  its  ultmiate 
it  hn..  be„des.  definite,  fixed,  nnalleral.le  laws  ol  n  iuti  m 
wuh  all  other  form,  of  matter.  The  chenncal  '  "  : 
oxvgen.  hydrogen.  nitrr.Ken,  carl^on,  with  ligh  .  t'''"  ;  '  .  " 
tncitv,  and  mHgT'"ti^"'.  ""'.'/  Mck,,owiedge  on  • 

element,  or  pnnciple  ,n  eMnmon     Their  diversilies  ol  p-o. 
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perties  may  depend  on  the  e.xteut  to  wliich  they  are  simple 
or  compounded;  i.  e.,  on  the  quantity  of  some  second  ele- 
ment added  to  the  common  basis.  This  at  least  is  certain 
that  the  peculiar  aggregation  and  confirmation  ol'  their 
!3nmHI_F!£ti2l^s,  constitute  the  palpable  difterences  in  the 
forms  a,nd  qualities  of  material  bodies. 

P.— There  is  then  a  gi-eat  probability  that  tlie  difference 
between  braui  and  bone,  nerve  and  najihtba,  sand  and  salt, 
iron  and  iudigo,  muscle  and  mucus,  tendon  and  tears,  hair 
and  horn,  &c.,  is  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the  prinwrdial 
atoms. 

Dr.— All  analogy,  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the 
nieaus  employed  by  the  Creator  to  accomplish  the  most 
diverse  and  comjdicated  ends,  lead  to  the  sujiposition  of  the 
onetiess  oi  the  basis  of  all  fonns  of  matter. 
~T^The  latrs  of  life,  I  presume,  the  same  as  the  laws  of 
physics  or  chemistry,  refer  to  the  conditions  under  which 
their  respective  phenomena  make  themselves  evident  to  our 
.senses.  I  jiresume,  also,  that  the  wliole  difficulty  encom- 
passing the  study  of  vital  phenomena  arises  from  the  highly 
comple.x:  nature  of  the  living  mechanism  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  originate. 

Dr. — Quite  so.    The  excessive  complexity  of  structure, 
and  the  difficidty,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  isolating 
vital  actions  from  the  intimate  mutual  dependence  of  parts, 
vitiate  physiological  experimentation,  in  the  strict  scientific 
sense.    Tiie  entire,  absolute  and  specific  action  of  anv  agent 
IS  very  difficult  to  be  dot,ymined.    You  cannot  mod'ifv  the 
condition  of  one  organ  of  the  bodv  without  modifyiiigmore 
or  less  every  other.    For  a  living  being  is  a  unity  ;  ""qnoad 
organisation,  it  knows  no  divisions  or  compartments :  the 
series  of  organs  is  a  circle  without  break,  without  beginning 
or  end;  among  themselves  there  is  no  priority  or inferiorilv. 
.Ihe  organism  is  "  one  and  indivisible."  Jn  e.xperinieutntiou 
on  tlie  living  being,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  sav  whether  anv 
given  effect  be  due  to  primary  or  to  secondarv  causes.  Not 
so  with  experiments  on  inorganic  bodies.    H'ere  it  is  in  our 
power  accurately  to  aiipreciate  effects,  because  it  is  jiossible 
to  eliminate  all  disturbances  and  conditions,  all  influences 
except  the  one  sought.    We  can  perfectly  test,  for  example, 
the  relative  powers  of  two  reaping  mncliines.  because  we  can 
measure  a(!curately  the  amount  of  space  allotted  for  the  ex- 
periment, and  the  time  taken.    Besides  this  inherent  dilli- 
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culcv  in  the  way  of  physiological  experimeutation,  we  have 
to  deal  with  organisms  no  two  of  which,  even  of  the  same 
faiuilv,  are  alike. 

p.JLl  conceive  it  veiy  possible  that  many  of  the  changes 
occuiTiug  in  organised  "beings  are  afiected  by  the  same  che- 
mii^al  and  phvsical  forces  as  operate  iu  the  inorganic  world. 

IJr. — Undoubtedly.  Others  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion, however,  are  not  so  explicable.  They  are  the  result  of 
i-if<j/  properties,  a  class  entirely  diverse  from  physical  or 
chemical  properties. 

P. — What  woiUd  you  say  was  the  ])riinal  hnr  of  the  mate- 
rial universe  ? 

Dr.— Motion— peri^etual  physical  or  chemical  change. 
This  we  ^SUSr  alike  in  the  busy  chemistry  of  inorganic 
nature,  as  in  the  ceaseless  operations  of  organised  bodies. 
It  is  seen  in  the  gradual  wear  and  tear  of  all  mundane 
things ;  in  the  revolutions  of  day  and  night,  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  seasons,  in  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  ;  in  the  tides  of  ocean,  and  the  flow  of  rivers  ; 
in  cloud  and  rain,  in  vapour  and  dew,  in  lightning  and 
thunder,  in  wind  and  tempest,  in  frost  and  snow ;  m  the 
central  fires  of  earth,  and  in  the  eternal  smoke  of  the 
volcanic  chimnevs  whence  they  find  vent. 

p  —You  have" said  that  in  the  onjaiiic  Iniujdmns  the  same 
law  holds  equal  sway. 

jjr.._Ye<.  Here"  there  is  no  permanence,  no  stand-still 
state,  anv  more  than  in  the  inorganic  world.  1'he  same 
restrictive  force  unceusin^y  operates  the  disiiUegi-ating 
change's  that  take  place  in  fiving  as  in  inert  mailer.  77i(a' 
i*  th^  law  of  de':nii  or  dermnjiOMlioii.  It  consists  in  a  lier- 
ywA  molecular  change  of  structure,  or  chemical  alterution 
of  the  part-i'le-s  of  wbicb  bodies  are  composed;  in  other 
words  a  tevilenrij  U,  Hep'irnlv  hUo  rnorr  i<>mjil£comlmu^^^^^^ 

|>._Are  TTre  i-inx><!jT^ml  ^n'^rV  tlTT decay  of  organic  and 
inorganic  rriatt<;r,  alike?  .  . 

I)R  — NJo  ;  there  is  tbi-.  wide  diirereiice.  Inteislitial 
change's,' or' the  disintegration  of  structure.  opcnMed  from 
within,  outw.'ird.H.  or  occurring  tbroiigb  .'vcry  part  ol  its 
tfxtiire,  is  the  cbfira,ct«Ti-tic  of  tlie  decay  ol  orgaruMTl 
rnalt/T  ;  in  inorgimic  matter,  on  the  <on(raiy.  tlicsc  .  baiig.-s 
are  o[.^rated  from  without  inwards,  i,  e  ,  i,u  ilie  viirfaccv 

The  oxygen  of  tire  atmo-pberr'  is  llie  di-iiitegiatirig  or 
consuming  agent;  bv  it-^  mean-'  in.ti  nism.  rr.cks  wear 
away,  and  the  greatest  works  of  man  crumliic  mlo  (hist. 
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111  like  mauoer,  wheu  the  body  ] lines  and  wastes  away  uwh  v 
tlie  ravages  of  disease,  or  the  deprivation  of  nourishineut,  it 
is  the  same  oxi/gen  that  takes  down,  that  literally  eats  or 
liiiriin  away  the  structures  piecemeal. 

P- — Will  you  Ulustrate  more  particularly,  if  you  please, 
this  law  of  incessant  change,  in  the  case  of  the  functions  of 
the  animal  body  ? 

Dr- — The  whole  ])rocesses  of  animal  life  are  one  ceaseless 
round  of  reproduction  and  decay.  Secretions  are  ever 
going  on ;  o.xygen  is  absorlied  at  each  inspu'ation :  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  invisible  halitus  from  the  skin,  are 
essentia,lly  given  ofl'.  The  out-putting  of  power,  the  move- 
ments of  muscles,  the  discernments  of  the  senses,  even  the 
manifestations  of  thought,  will,  emotion,  &c.,  occur  not 
without  disintegration  and  waste  of  matter.  The  radiation 
of  tlie  corporeal  heat  in  air,  and  its  evaporation  in  moisture, 
largely  contribute  to  this  waste.  But  the  power  of  renewal 
is  quite  co-equal  with  the  rapidity  of  waste.  The  structure 
is  thus  constantly  changing  itself,  particle  by  particle,  tlie 
old  moraeutarily  gives  place  to  new  matter,  is  absorbed,  and 
reinoved.  The  new  structural  deposit  in  its  turn  ba\dng 
hillillcd  the  purposes  of  the  economy,  again  conies  under 
the  power  of  inorganic  affinities,  is  decompo.sed  and  elimi- 
nated. 

P. — So  that  from  time  to  time  the  whole  organism  is 
renewed  ? 

Du. — Completely  so.  Blood  is  the  means  by  which  the 
new  materials  are  introduced,  ■and  the  channel  through 
which  the  old,  decayed,  and  useless  particles  are  let  out. 
Tliis  efiete  animal  structure,  which  has  accomplished  its 
ends  in  the  economy,  and  is  removed,  is  not,  therefore, 
wasted,  or  thereby  lost.  J3ut  being  reduced  again  to  its  in- 
organic form,  it  is  capable  of  contributing  once  more  to  the 
support  of  life— the  life  of  plants. 

The  mode  in  which  organised  bodies  arc  constituted,  to 
receive  the  sup])lies  of  matter  needful  for  their  development 
and  maintenance,  determines  the  character  of  tlieir  organi- 
sation. Vegetables  are  supported  solely  by  the  constituents 
of  the  soil,  and  air,  and  by  water.  Heiice"they  only  reipiire 
a  fixed  locality  to  grow  in,  a,ud  roots,  stems,  leaves,  &c.  as 
the  instruments  of  their  nutrition.  Animals,  on  the  other 
liand,  as  possessing  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  requii-iug 
lo  go  a,bout  in  search  of  their  food,  possess  receptacles  for 
holdiiitr  boyoud  tlic  mere  su]q)Iy  of  the  moment,  iuid  for 
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,U-.>.ciu-  it.  This  necesMtates  the  play  of  a  much  more 
elaborate  mechauism.  Hence  the  tbundatiou  ol  the  grand 
charactfri^tics  of  animals  (especially  of  those  ot  the  higher 
cla~^e*'  f/f/'-  titofuhl  vital  si/stems.  and  the  organs  siiliser- 
yiput  thereto.  1st  The  system  of  individual  and  in- 
trinsic LIFE  that  which  concerns  their  automatic  actions, 
or'  or-anic  processes.  ;2ud.  The  system  of  extrinsic  or 
BELATED  LIFE,  that  whercliv  thev  are  connected  with  the 
great  wr.rld  without,  whence  they  are  to  draw  the  materials 
of  their  nourishment.  _ 

p_It  =;eems  to  me  that  the  lair  oj  recomposition,  or  the 
inherent  renewal  of  the  particles  of  which  organised  bodies 
ar-  'composed,  is  only  a  modification  or  another  expression 
of  the  law  of  mechanics,  %-iz..  that  all  mocbuj  bodies,  in  order 
to  'h'  rontinuance  of  motion,  require  the  repeated  renewal  oJ 
the  moving  power  ;'  in  other  words,  the  replacement  ol  new 
incTedients  or  elements  of  motion. 

Dp.  —Precisely  so ;  the  animal  body  is  no  exception  to 
this  law.    It  needs  the  continual  addition  of  new  materials 

''S'"!l'perirKlical  winding-up.  as  we  should  say  or  ever  and 
anon  -applies  of  fresh  fuel  to  keep  alive  the  vital  fires . 

Dp  _Ye^  that  is  the  idea.    The  whole  complex  appaia- 
tu.H  of  animals  is  constructed  in  reference  to  those  two 
pnmarv  laws  of  organic  change  (those  of  repair  and    as  UK 
n  fact,  from  the  provisions  necessary  to  ^'f  ^"'-e  |     f ' 
op^r«tion  of  the.^e  fundamental  laws,  may  he  deduced,  m  a 

hSut  ful  chain  of  sequences,  the  -^^f^^'^^T.^t^A: 
tions.  the  anatomy  ami  physiology  of  the  lughcr  animals. 

'^t^r^n^U    FKAMEWOaK   OK  nONKS,  TMK  SKKLK^N,  a  xi,n- 

pie  rn.rhanuoJ  npj.nm,...  on  whirh  lo  hnn.j.  and  wi  hin  ,  uh 
,0  h,h,r  the  al  /-'"-^  "f  animal,  v.-rhanism.  the  ,m  ■  .  , 
n^roL.  r-irculaunr  ,  and  oth.r  ,!,^tnn,-lhe  lerers,  pulh 
M..  pi.pe.,  corahn,.,.  rr..rroir..  hoiler.  fumare,  Jues,  ,h  ■ 
ne,,<.  dUn  en;,  ,o  trhr,rai.hir  win:  ol  romvuunraUon .  ...  na 
p<L.  and  eenxral  otiire..  h'l  whirh  Iwhe,,,  are  .ml.  audlnnn 
irhiih.  norernuifnt  einanalin.  , 

W      \     PF-IMF    MOVIV,-POWEK.   Ih''    r,.C.r,I!P.A..,  SPINA. 

.lr„r,„rrL.dirrct  rrlalaa,  n>,h  ih-  rln.mlyd  on  I 
n.  ..,hrr  word..  or,nn.<  to  drOrdaOr  , h- n,a>n  'ah  nrrrxsau,  U. 
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replace  its  loss  of  heat,  ami  to  repair  its  wear  and  tear. 
Hence  the  existence  of  a  circulating  apparatus. 

IV.  ^  Organs  in  which  to  reccicoand  ehihoratc  the  occasional 
supplies  of  the  materials  of  animal  heat  and  nutrition. 
Jlence  the  provision  <;/'«  digestive  apparatus. 

V.  A  furnace  in  uhich  to  prepare  the  fuel,  and  to  receire 
the  supports  of  conihuslion—pipes  or  flues  throuqh  u  hich  to 
distribute  the  heat— chimneys  irherebi/  to  liherat'e  the  smoke 
and  ashes.  Hence  the  necessiti/ for  a  respiratory  system, 
and  its  adjuncts. 

Yl.  Organs  to  overcome  the  inori/anic  affinities  of  the 
nutritious  materials,  and  to  convert  them  into  living  matter. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  an  assimilative,  secretory,  or  vit-m- 
ELABORATING  APPARATUS.  This  is  the  officc  of  the  Lactcal 
■system.,  and,  ]jerhai)s,  to  a  certain  e.vtent.  of  the  Lymphatic 
system. 

VII.  Organs  to  decompose,  or  take  down,  and  tahc  iiu  aii 
the  structure  where  and  when  it  has  fulfilled  the  purposes  of 
life.    Hence  the  necessity  for  a  capillary  and  venous  ap- 
paratus. 

VIII.  Organs  to  separate  the  products  of  decomposition  : 
to  admit  the  quiet  exit  out  of  the  economy  of  the  effete  ele- 
ments of  food  or  structure.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  glan- 
dular APPAJLATUS,  or  A  SYSTEiM  OF  EXCRETORIES,  DRAINS,  -WD 
OUTLETS. 

IX.  Organs  for  the  jierpetuation  of  the  species. 

X.  Organs  of  relation,  e.,  to' connect  the  animal  with 
the  n-orhl  without,  to  search  for,  to  seize,  and  appropriate 
the  materials  of  its  heat  and  nutrition.  Hence  the  necessiti/ 
Jor  a  sentient,  nervous,  and  muscular  system,  respectively  in- 
struments of  locomotion,  of  special  senses,  and  of  psudiical 
acts.  ■ 

XI.  Organs,  lastly,  characterising  e.vcliisire/i/  the  highest 
animal-man,  endowing  him  with  those  high  atUibutes  bif 
which  he  is  to  derelope  his  divine  nature,  as'a  beinq  made  in 
Uoils  linage,  and  fltcd  by  heaven  for  a  great  destiny. 

P.— A  (it.Uiig  commentary  on  the  woVds  of  our  immortnl 
bard,— "What  a  jiicce  of  workmanship  is  man?  How 
noble  in  reason!  liow  infinite  in  liicultics!  in  form  and 
moving,  how  express  and  admirable  !  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel  !  in  apprcliension,  how  like  a  God  I  the  beauty  ol'  the 
world  !  the  paragon  ol'  animals  !" — (nAMLET.) 

J>R. — The  conjoint  work  ol'  this  entire  series  ol'  organs,  ' 
each  in  its  own  department,  within  its  own  limits,  and  to  its 
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owu  eiui^  is  the  production  of  one  grand  result,  viz.,  the 
perfect  functioual  operation,  aud  corporeal  purposes,  ot  the 
animal  organisation ;  and  the  consequent  happniess  and 
well-bein'^  — however  perceived,  however  expressed  — that 
accrues  to  every  creatiu-e  from  fulfilling  the  laws  of  its  cou- 
stiuuion  and  the  will  of  its  Creator  ? 

Ccs vER-^^Tios  XXI.— Sketch  of  the  general  philosoph]i  of 
th^  .inimal  economy  continued— Products  of  animal  decom- 
voiitinn.  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  :  how  eliminated— 
Dinestion  a  simply  chemical  act—Vitahsatwn  0/  chyle 
,yymmences  in  the  lacteah—Thc  functions  oj  the  lym- 
jihfUics. 

p  —Will  vou  please  continue  vour  .sketch  of  the  general 
■  -.alo^ophY  of  the  animal  economy  ?  I  am  content  in  these 
:uore  pui-ely  scientific  details  and  generalisations  to  be  a. 
U-tener  rather  than  an  interlocutor.  .  ,     i  ,■ 

{)^, —Carbonic  acid  is  the  first  product  oi  the  decay  ol 
all  organised  bodies.  This  poisonous  gas  is  most  largely 
evolved  in  the  animal  system.  The  decarbonising  ot  the 
hlood  is  so  paramount  an  object  that  two  special  organs  ar,. 

apart  for  it,  viz.,  the  lungs  and  liver,  besides  the  skin  to 
a  r-ertain  extent,  and  a  special  heart  is  provided  for  propel- 
ling the  blood  through  the  lungs,  i.  for  bringing  it  into 
.xtpn=ive  contact  with  the  atmosphenc  air  m  order  to  re- 
r.lace  it.  carbon  by  oxygen.  There  is  this  difierence  m  tb 
i-unction  of  th.  U'ver,  "that  the  superfluous  'O''  -  bo  0. 
th^  HVHtfim  is  not  burnt  off,  but  drawn  ofl,  1.1  ll"  .^''a  .c  01 
bilia.^-  s..cretion,  which  subserves  the  process  oi  digest.  ,  r 

I'.-Are  there  any  other  products  ol  decay,  save  carbon, 
thrown  off  from  the  animal  sy:,tem  '.' 

Dp.  -..\nimal  Hub.tance.  in  deromposmg  throw  off  Niruo- 
nv.s  a.H  well  a,H  carbon.  To  rOimuialc  nitrogenous  decay  o 
the  .vst.-m  i.s  of  a.H  essential  in,,K,rlHnce  to  the  <1""  y  1 
the  function,  a.  the  extrication  o    the  ^^""•b""-  '  ; 

.^paration  from  tbe  circulating  fluid  -'V"r.Mblv  .11.  . 
d4th  Th-  nitrogen  goe-i  otf  111  two  combinations  -  In  . 
iiS  carvlln:  f^.m.mg  -i^,--'!.  -..-ndly  in  un.-.n  -  h 
hydrogen,  forming  nunlu:^  Tb—  exhili.t  -b"  '  '  V  ' 
..royiim  |V.r  the  ^omtv.rt  of  ,l.e  '  -''V'^r  "'''xn  'x,-  ' 
roo  ofFen..ive  to  be  ..hminafd  by  th..  lungs     '  ^  "  ; 

orsran  .upT.lcm<-ntarv  fo  that  ot  ll,..  lum;^  anil  hv  r.  w 
:w.e"sa.;  [:!  s..paratc 'these  nitrogenoun  ,,ro.lucUs  ol  decay 
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Tliis  is  presented  in  the  kidneys.  Their  specific  creation—  -\ 
"jREA — is  identical  in  oliemical  constitution  with  cyanate  of  d 

ammonia.   ^ — 

~T]Te  retention  of  the  urinary  fluid  in  a  resei-voir  I'the  ii 
bladder)  is  not  an  essential  element  of  tlie  function,  but  is  ei 
iiierely  a  convenient  iirovisiou — I  need  hardly  say  how  bene-  fc 
volent  a  one — for  the  exigencies  of  animal  existence. 

P. — What  have  you  to  say  of  the  generalities  of  the  nutri-  ,i! 
five  function  ?  |i 
Dr. — Digestion  is  a  purely  chemical  act;  the  gastric  J 
secretion  is  a  chemical  solvent.  The  elevated  temperature  i 
and  the  muscular  movements  of  the  organ,  are  joint  acces-  o 
sories  with  it,  in  resolving  the  swallowed  mass  into  chyme.  j 
This  again  is  further  elaborated  in  the  next  intestine,  the  f 
duodenum,  by  the  mixture  of  the  biliary  ajid  pancreatic  i 
secretions.  Unreduced  and  refractory  elements  are  made  t 
conformable  or  absorbable.  The  more  residual  (or  excre-  I, 
mentitious)  portion  is  precipitated  from  the  more  nutritious  i 
chyle.  The  blood-vessels  and  absorbents  of  tlie  intestinal 
walls  (the  lacteals),  take  up  the  nutritious  portion  as  the  . 
mass  is  being  propelled  along,  by  the  contractions  of  the 
alimentary  tube.  Finally,  the  unabsorbable  debris  of  the  \ 
food,  with  the  excrementitious  secretions  of  the  liver  and  i 
smaller  glands,  are  voided  by  a  reflex  muscular  exertion.  j 
under  control,  however,  of  the  will. 

P- — When  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nutritious 
fluid  becomes  vitahsed  ? 

Dr. — Not  till  it  gets  into  the  intestinal  absorbents  (the  ^ 
lacteals).    Up  to  this  period  the  changes  ar-e  merely  prepa- 
ratory, simply  of  a  physical  or  chemical  nature.    The  lac-  ; 
teals  do  not  absorb  by  patent  mouths,  as  long  supposed,  but 
hi/ the  i/roifth  nf  CKLLH  [See  next  Conversation.)    These  fiU  ] 
with  the  ■nutritious  matter,  brenk,  and  give  up  their  contents 
to  the  lucteal  absorbents.    Cell-formation  has  no  aniilog^'in 
any  physical  or  chemical  operation.   It  is  a  purely  vital  pro- 
cess.  With  this  celI-dovelo])ment  in  the  lacteals  commences 
the  first  real  vitalisatiou  (or  assimilation)  of  the  nutriment. 
The  chyle  is  still  further  elaborn.ted  (or  organised),  in  passing  ■ 
through  the  innumerable  glands  that  stud  the  lacteals. 

P. — How  intensely  interesting  are  all  the  plaus  and 
0])erations  of  nature.  To  what  do  you  atU'ibute  the  propul- 
sive power  of  the  lacteals? 

Du. — Anidogy  impresses  us  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
jiropidsive  power  of  the  lacteals  is  a  pure  reji.ex  act,  the 
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stimulus  of  their  contents  sufficing  to  call  forth  their  con- 
tracdous.  Perhaps  the  vital  actions  going  on  in  the  lacteal 
"lanJi  have  some  share  in  determining  the  chylous  current 
in  them  •  in  the  same  way  as  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonwy 
exhalations,  are  actively  Concerned  in  propeUmg  the  blood 
for*-ard  in  its  course. 

In  proportion  as  the  nutrient  cuiTent  winds  its  way, 
throu4  the  tortuous  glands  and  ducts  of  the  lacteal  system, 
the  alteration  in  its  properties  becomes  more  and  more 
decided  The  cell  organisms  seem  commencing  at  the 
mouths  of  the  lacteals,  become  more  perfected,  and  the 
or<-ani-ation  of  the  fluid  is  more  advanced.  The  microscopic 
appearance  demonstrates  this.  It  will  be  sliowu  in  its 
proper  place,  that  all  organisation,  every  vitahsmg  process, 
commences  in  cells.  These  absorb,  elaborate,  change,  -sata- 
li^  the  nutritious  fluids  amid  which  tliey  float.  When  they 
have  accomplished  their  fimction,  their  term  oi  We,  they 
b.iTst  or  liquify.  The  chyle  thus  elaborated  thus  vitalised, 
is  conveved  into  the  blood-vessel  system,  and  flows  directly 
to  the  heait.  Therein  it  joins  the  general  circulating  mass, 
and  undergoes  in  its  transit  through  the  lungs,  and  by  con- 
tact with  the  air,  its  further  and  final  vivifying  process. 
The  blood  discharges  at  this  pai-t  its  carbonic  acid,  the  dead 
df-bris  of  the  sv.stem,  and  receives  in  lieu  oxygen— and  m 
.,11  probability:  also,  the  atmospheric  electricity,  a  co- 
vivifier. 

P._r.s  the  function  of  the  absorl)ent  apparatus,  to  remove 
the  effete  or  u.sed-up  materials  of  the  body? 

Dp.  -I  do  not  believe  so.  The  lymphatics  as  well  a.s  tlie 
lacteal.H,  are  for  the  pury.oses  r,f  nutrition.  1  he  wasted  and 
u.Heless  elements  are  separated  from  the  body  in  various 
ways,  and  by  vanous  outlets.  The  excess  ol  nu  .nment  ,s 
Uid  aside  in  the  shape  of  fat,  or  strained  oil  m  o  her  ways. 
•n,e  veins  are  the  chief  carriers-off  of  the  superfluous  cai- 
r,on.  'n,e  nitrogen  is  eliminated  l.y  the  kidneys  .  tl»'^"l«''- 
fbiouH  water,  and  other  elements,  part  y  by  tbe  kidneys. 
nart.ly  by  the  skin.  The  immense  glandular  appanit.H  coi  ■ 
Ualed  ,r,  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  are  no  doul.t  lo,  iIk 
^iim. nation  of  otb<T  animal  products,  whos..  "■•'■•'"--'''i  is  m- 
compatible  with  health  or  life.  I  am  T''t'7-I'''^'^_  ' 
function  of  the  lymphatics,  is  .subsidiary  and  ^"H  ' 
to  that  of  the  lacteal.  They  make  U.eir  .:oursc  U,  U  e  .m  c 
points,  and  blend  in  the  .ame  channels  IImi  co  n 
U  the  same  in  chemical  constitution     I  he  .same  knots  ol 
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glftuds  everyvvliere  present  along  tlie  junctions  of  their  com- 
unnneating  lines.  Of  the  deooniposed  tissues  a  part  only  is 
truly  effete,  and  unfit  for  any  nutritive  purposes.  Suli- 
stauces  that  may  still  be  elaborated  into  nutritive  materials, 
are  (with  nature's  usual  economy  of  her  resources)  taken  uy. 
by  the  lympliatics— viz.,  such  crude  poi'tions  of  the  blood  as 
may  have  transuded  Irom  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  into 
the  interstices  of  the  areolar  (or  cellular)  tissue,  which  you 
may  have  observed  blown  up  on  veal. 

I'oNVEnsATTON  XXII.— //(('  eh'inoitanj  cunstituents  of  the 
human  hncli/ — CeU-lheorij  of  stnicture — A  nucleus  or  cell 
the  lypf  and  sUirtinii-point  of  all  ori/anination — Vegetahlr 
ri'lls  transform  iiiorganiv  elements  into  on/airic  compoumls, 
the  nulrhnenl  of  animals— Growth  or  dcrelopmcnt  of  oelh 
more  or  less  persistent — Secretion  a  successive  crop  of  era - 
nescent  cells— Materials  to  he  separated  from  the  blood 
absorbed  by  the  cells—Fattij  particles  so  abstracted  from 
the  idrculati.on  and.  deposited  in  the  shape  of  adipose  tissue 
— Basement  membrane. 

P. — You  stated  in  our  last  conversation  that  all  on/anisa- 
lion  bcj/an  in  cells  !  I  am  an.\ious  to  hear  the  full  details 
of  this  cell-theory  of  living  structure. 

T->R. — Plants  and  animals — the  higher  as  well  as  the 
lower — agree  in  their  elementary  parts.  They  consist  of  an 
"■noi'Pniitioii  of  CELLS.  All  vital  procc.ises  commence  in  cell.< 
All  organised  structure  is  developed  from  cells.  The  cells  are 
minute  microscopic  objects*— 
clo.ied  sacs  u- hose  walls  arecompo- 
■ted  of  a  delicate  membrane.  They 
are  actual  organisms,  each  po.s- 
sessing^  an  independent  vitality 
of  itself,  and  only  requiring  pro- 
per nutriment  and  ]iroper  tem- 
j)ei'ature  for  ils  growth  and  funi;- 
tion,  till  its  tei-iu  of  life  closes. 
The  cell  has  the  power  of  di-a.w- 
ing  into  itself  (eiidoiynose)  the 
Tuitrient  materials  aiouiul  it.  and  of  iiicorpoi-nting  thcin 
with  its  own  substance.  Whilst  :,he  growlh  of  thc\'.ell  is 
linis  takiug  place.  ]iroi)aralions  are  simidtaneously  making 
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for  iti  reuovated  existence,  hij  the  ileiehjnneiit  icithin,  of  the 
i/t-niu  of  iieic  felh — nuclei. 
jlj  P- — All  cells,  then,  originate  in  germs  that  have  been  pre- 
jlpared  by  some  previousl)'  existing  cell. 

Dr.— Precisely.  The  germ,  nucleus,  or  reproductive 
molecule,  is  a  minute  granule  adherent  to  the  inner  wall  of 
tlie  cell,  only  visible  by  a  microscope  of  high  magnifying 
power.  Afterwards  these  granules  sepai'ate  from  tije  vv-all, 
and  move  about  in  the  cavity  of  the  cell.  At  a  later  period 
the  parent-cell  bui'sts  and  sets  them  free.  Thi.s  finishes  the 
lii'e  of  the  parent  cell,  and  begins  the  life  of  the  succeeding 
new  generation.  The  young  germs  propagate  theii-  Idnd  by 
a  precisely  similar  process. 

The  germs  are  developed  in  two  ways — first,  dependently, 
i.e..  within  the  parent-cell ;  second,  indejiiiidently,  i.e.,  when 
set  free  by  its  rupture.  In  the  former"  case,  the  gi-anules 
derive  their  notu-ishment  fi-om  the  lluid  of  the  cell ;  their 
growth  cornes  at  length  to  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  cell. 

P- — You  stated  that  these  cells  absorb,  elaborate,  change 
and  \-italise  the  nutritious  fluids  througli  which  they  float 
So  that  the  jieculiai-  endowments  of  cells  are  the  siinplest 
idea  we  can  have  of  life,  or  vital  properties.    A  cell  is  then,, 
t?ie  tvfx;  and  .starting-point  of  all  organisation. 

iJfi. —  Ft  i.s  the  jirimary  recipient  of  life,  and  imjiarler  of 
life.  When  the  cells  have  accomplished  tlieir  limction. 
their  term  of  life,  they  l)urst  or  liquify.  I'lie  successive 
generations  of  cell.s  produced,  uudr^rgo  various  dejiarturcs 
from  the  original  type,  foniiiiig  varitid  but  associated  struc- 
tures, 'rh/se  are  endowed  with  peculiar  ijro])eriies  cfjrrcs- 
pondeiit  with,  and  depf-ndenl  on.  their  jiecuiiar  modes  of 
devHloprnerit  and  urTafigement.  Kence  the  variety  of  actions 
exhibited  by  the  comyioneiit  jiarts  (A'  living  structure,  TIjc 
several  groups  of  ihe-e  actions  concur  to  some  sjier  ific  cllect. 
and  '■.'iii-,uuiU:  fuiKtirm  —  di<iKtlioii .  rfxjd niliiDi ,  necrelioii,  i-ir- 
irulahoo.  uv  e.xarnfiies  of  the  coriciiiTeuce  (A  many  cotii]i]ex 
rriinor  fictions,  and  of  the  mutual  rebition-  of  each  group  nf 
them  to  the  whole. 

{'•lit  the  propi'-rtiers  and  erjrii/wrnents  of  the  vegciuble  mid 
anirnal  eeli.s  f|iff<T  materiallv,  'I'be  jiefidiar  iielion  of  ilie 
';ell-r-rr,wtb  of  jilants.  i~  to  i  \;\.\iiir\<\''  ufiniiif  CDUipoiitid,^  from 
iiU/rijiiinr  materials  exi-titig  in  the  i  nrth.  oi-  Moiilipit,'  in  (lie 
fur.  Ariiroal.-i.  on  the  courrary.  in  their  ei  ||.|(iriiiiili'iti^,  have 
no  powf-r  of  this  kirid.  'fhey  eaimol,  bi.e  piii,ni-,  rinitr  uv 
ganic  compoiiri'l-.    'I  lnir  nutiidon  I'lH-.i-t-,  ol  the  (u^riu..' 
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compounds  formed  for  them  by  plauts.  For  the  elahoratiou 
and  asshuiJatiou  of  the  materials  so  organised,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  materials  of  structure,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  old,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  animal  fabric  is 
set  apart. 

P. — In  this  view  of  matters,  then,  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  strictly  to  be  regarded  as  nature's  gi'eat  laboratory,  wherein 
inorganic  matter  is  transformed  into  organic. 

Dr. — Simply;  plants  are  a  true  vitalising  apparatus  or 
conti'ivanoe,  by  whicli  carbon,  oxygen,  hgdrogen,  nitrogen,' 
ka.,  &o.,  are  converted  into  wood,  hark,  juice,  leaf,  flower, 
fruit.    This  is  nature's  grand  provision  for  animal  nutrition. 

P. — You  intimated  that  the  constant  reuovatiou  of  each 
tissue  is  accomphslied  by  the  generation  of  ceUs.  How  it 
this  brought  about'? 

Dr. — These  are  developed  as  tlie  stnictui'e  gi-ows.  The 
constituents  of  the  cells  may  be  of  a  nature  to  give  solidity 
and  durabdity  to  the  structm'e.  For  example,  the  cells  oi 
the  epidermis  (scarf-skin)  are  strengthened  by  a  deposit  of 
honey  matter,  those  of  the  bones  and  teeth  by  a  mixture  oi 
mineral  and  eaithy  matter.  On  the  other  baud,  the  contents 
of  the  cells  may  be  of  the  most  evanescent  nature,  and 
therel'ore  fluid,  admitting  easy  decomposition.  We  Jind  this 
to  be  the  case  in  the  cells  of  glandular  stnictm-es.  Therein 
successive  crops  of  cells  ai'e  generated  as  fast  as  the  demands 
of  the  secretion  require.  In  proportion  as  tissues  are  ac- 
tively concerned  in  the  vital  functions — animal  luid  organic 
— so  is  the  rapidity  with  wliich  one  generation  of  cells  is 
reproduced  after  another.  This  is  at  once  the  rationale,  and 
the  foundation,  of  the  gi'eat  law  of  animal  organism,  viz 
that  the  rapidilij  of  the  decag  and  renewal  of  structures,  i.^ 
in  proportion  to  their  high  organimli.on  and  high  functions. 
Hence,  tliose  parts  of  structure  that  are  subject  to  the  most 
active  vital  change,  are  the  softest  and  least  permanent. 

P.— By  ])arity  of  reasoning,  the  most  solid  textures,  ns 
the  bone  and  tendons,  wUl  undergo  comparatively  little 
change,  will  longest  defy  the  disintegrating  hand  of  time. 

Dk.— 'That  is,  the  action  of  the  elements.  It  is  precisely 
so.  For  oxamiile,  the  nervous  and  muscidar  systonis  nri-' 
the  prime  instruments  of  vitality:  their  jjarticles,  tliercfor<\ 
are  of  short-lived  duration,  compared  with  the  bones  ami 
other  solid  parts,  who.-^e  ollices  in  the  system  are  chioH}' 
nii'cliani(NiI.  Tliis  explains  the  need  felt  by  the  highei 
uniuials  for  constant  su])plies  of  food,  to  compensate  dcca} 
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bv  renovation,  to  replace  the  portions  of  tlie  fabric  lost  Ly 
wear  and  tear. 

^. — This  expliiius,  too,  why  the  young  and  gi-owiug  re- 
quire more  food  than  adults;  and  adults  more  than  the 
aged. 

Dr. — You  quite  comprehend  the  idea  I  wished  to  give 
Tou  of  nutrition.  In  proportion  as  the  animal  is  young,  so 
unconsoUdated  is  the  composition  of  its  textiu-e,  so  rapid 
their  development,  decay,  and  renewal.  The  same  law  and 
mode  of  development  eiist  with  regai-d  to  morbid  gi-owths, 
or  tumours,  called  malignant.  They  ai-e  in  their  elements 
CELLS,  with  the  fatal  power  of  indefinite  reproduction. 
Removal  is  no  guarantee  for  cure,  so  long  as  germs  may 
remain  in  the  svstem.  _, 

P.— T  already  have  a  glimpse  of  the  bearings  of  aU  this 
philosophv  of  man  in  the  sound  state,  on  man  in  the  dis- 
eased state.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is,  that  there  is  so 
great  a  varietj-  of  products,  fi-om  cells  so  appai-ently  iden- 
tical •? 

Dr. — No  answer  can  be  given,  or  need  be  given,  to  this, 
but  that  so  is  the  will  of  the  Creator — so  is  the  constitution 
of  th(,-  cell.  It  lands  us  in  an  ultimate  fact.  As  well  ask- 
why,  from  the  water,  ammonia,  hme,  magnesia,  soda,  po- 
ta.-:.sa,  iron,  and  other  elements  of  the  soil,  and  the  gases  of 
the  atrno->phere, — whv  from  principles  so  few  and  simple, 
should  grow  such  an  'infinite  variety  of  vegetable  products, 
roots,  tnanks,  st«rns,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fi-uilsV 

AU  true  Hecrelions  are  performed  htj  thxi  mjency,  the  seler-^ 
tire  poirer  of  cells,  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  secretin;/ J, 
t/rrjaru.  -3 

P.— Tliat  is  a  doctrine  tliat  astoni.shes  me ;  nevertheless 
th<;re  i.s  something  on  ttic  face  of  it  very  like  truth. 

Dp.._ri  truth.  'J  hc  materials  to  1h;  separated  from  the 
\.WA  are  absorbed  bv  the  cells.  'J'he  cell  disteiide<l  with 
fluid  which  it  hm  elaborated  into  the  given  .secn  lion.  luv- 
sently  bursts,  and  yields  its  conU'Mls  to  tlic  ducts  by  wlndi 
the  (i^iciiliar  swretion  is  conveyed  away.  Adipose  tis~u.^  i.-; 
a  secretion  of  fat  from  the  cells  of  the  lisstio  so  called, 

p._Are  aJl  animal  tissues  in  the  lirst  instance  drvrln].ril 
from  cells'' 

D,.._,\li  ;  i-7.r-M]A  what  is  call'd  liai'mnU-inemhr'no-  In 
this  no  c<-ll-<^frucliire  can  be  del.'Ct.'.l.  It  is  a  .Mi.'alc  -inir- 
tnrele^s  lamella,  the  ronsolidation  of  a  pbistir  fluid,  tlini 
has  been  elaborated  by  tb-  cells     It  i-^  nkni  f-  tb"  snnplc 
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f-ti'ucture  of  tlie  walls  themselves.  This  is  the  foundation- 
element  of  other  strnctures. 

CoNVETisATroN  XXIII. —  Elumciits  of  structure — Character- 
istics of  the  several  groups  of  tissues — 1 .  Simple  memhran 
nus  tissue — -2.  Simple  fibrous  tissue  (areolar  or  cellular 
tissue} — 3.  Simple  cells  floatiiifj  in  the  animal  fluids — 
Blood  discs  or  corpuscles,  red  and  white ;  their  respective 
functions. 

P. — I  SHOULD  like  to  know  the  minute  details  of  the  ulti- 
mate structural  arrangements  and  elementary  constituents 
of  the  human  fahrio,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope. 

Dn. — For  this  I  refer  you  to  distinct  treatises  on  anatomy 
Those  details  are  more  within  their  scope.  They  hardly 
comport  with  the  objects  of  a.  brief  exposition  of  physiology, 
and  its  bearings  on  water-cure  theory  and  practice,  which  is 
all  that  the  limits  of  our  conversations  permit  me  to  give. 
Nevertheless,  T  shall  not  leave  your  desire  entirely  nngrati- 
lied.  I  shall  glance  at  the  characteristics  and  functions  of 
the  several  grotips  of  tissues  which  go  to  form  the  various 
l)arts  of  organised  structure.  The  interest  of  the  subject 
in  itself,  and  its  connexion  with  the  matters  of  physiology 
and  ]iathology  afterwards  to  be  discussed,  will  be  ample 
amends  for  any  little  tax  on  your  patience  it  may  exact. 
We  begin,  then,  with 

1.  SiMPUE  MEMUinNous  TTssuEs.  Thcsc  Scarcely  exist 
alone  in.  the  body,  but  go  to  form  other  compound  tissues. 
B'isem''nt-)nembranc  is  the  type  of  these.  This  is  a  delicate 
lamella,  without  structure  and  without  cells,  the  simple 
consolidation  of  a  plastic  fluid  that  has  been  elaborated  by 
the  cells.  It  is  best  represented  by  the  walls  of  the  cells 
themselves. 

2.  SiJiPLE  Finaous  tissue.  This  used  to  be  called  cellu- 
lar tissue.  But  it  is  now  more  properly  designated  .viiEOLAR 
TISSUE.  It  consists  of  a  net-work  of  minute  fibres  an'^ 
bands,  interlacing  in  every  direction,  leaving  innumerable 
interstices  which  commiinicali!  with  each  otlier,  and  which 
are  lillgd  with  a,  serous  liuid.  It  is  very  elastic,  receives 
few  Idood-vessels,  and  fewer  nerves,  and  possesses  no  sensi- 
liility.  it  is  easily  regenerated  by  the  simple  consolidation 
(if  thi^  organi-iiible  lymph  of  the  blooil  dei.iosited  on  sur- 
laoos,  or  jioured  out  in  inllainmatory  eti'usions.  Tliis  tissue 
is  of  two  kinds,  wiiite  and  yellow.    The  white  enters  into 
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the  structure  ol'  ligaments,  tendous,  fibrous  memliranes,  and 
musLnilar  sheaths  ;  the  yeUow  enters  into  the  middle  coat 
of  the  arteries.  Being  little  subject  to  interstitial  change, 
it  requires  little  reuovatiou. 

P. — For  the  same  reason.  I  conclude,  it  will  have  less 
tendency  to  spontaneous  decomposition  than  any  other  part 
of  the  labric. 

Dr. — A  true  conclusion.  Such  is  the  fact.  Of  the  ele- 
mentary constituents  of  our  corporeal  fabrics  we  have,  next, 


Thi  h.'t.m.ari.  nd  hlohd  corjiv^rJe^  sho>niny  iXn  nalurni  form  and  ap- 
■p^.arance  w/'/m  l/rov.'jhl  fnUj  into J'urm. 

SlMPI.K  f.KI.L.S  Ft.OATf.S';   I  .N  TlfK.  A^•|.^t,\l,   lIJIIlS.  'I'llC 

red  colour  of  the  blood  is  due  to  these  cells,  which  vtiry  in 
size  in  different  p;irt,-iof  the  same  body.  They  lire  flattened 
due*  Hike  coins;,  not  <iloh>th:i,  us  formi-rly  itiiiigincd.  The 
roetribrane  that  con.Htitutes  the  ci^ll-wall  is  readily  peniH  iihle 
by  lirpiid^.  HO  that  the  f^otiterjts  of  th<;  cell  viiry  with  the 
density  of  the  fluids  in  which  it  floats. 

P. — According,  tfien,  V)  the  lnw  lA'  ciidosmo-^is,  I  belii'v 
they  call  it,  too  thick  n.  '.-ir'-ulating  fluid  will  ciiiiiiy  iiti<i 
shri7f;i  the  corjiusele? 

l>?.. — Yes.  preei«<;lv  HO.  liv  the  «<irn(^  law,  on  tli<'  'iihcr 
hand.  U>f>  thin  a  rnenntniiini  will  cmme  the  lilo(j<l  '  iirpii'ir|(^ 
to  ahs/-)rVi.  till  the  <  f\\  wall  gives  way,  and  ihi'  coiii'  iil-  ar" 
effu.sed  through  the  surrounding  fluid-.    This  wdl  hiip)  i  n 
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wlieii  the  serum  of  the  hloocl  is  of  too  low  specific  gravity, 
as  in  (iiiatmiii,  sciiri'ii.  purpura,  and  other  disorders  of  sau- 
g-nificntion.  Tliere  are  and  iii/tite  blood-coqRiscles.  They 
are  nearly  of  tlie  same  size. 

P. — I  presume  it  to  he  probahle,  then,  that  siich  altera- 
tions of  the  blood-eoriniscles,  from  the  varying  density  of 
tlie  medium  in  whicli  they  float,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
many  disordered  states  of  the  system. 

Dr. — It  is  beyond  nil  question, — seeing  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  modify  the  constituents  aud  consistency  of 
our  fluids  by  diet.  It  is  well  ascertained,  moreover,  that 
abnormal  substances  in  the  circulating  current,  as  soda, 
bile,  and  urea,  exert  a  peculiar  solvent  power  on  tlie  blood- 
corpuscles.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  explain  mfuiy  of  the 
morbid  effects  of  the  retention  of  these  substances.  The 
contents  of  the  blood-cell  are  called  luematine.  Iron  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  tuniu  of  tlTeTwrcorpuscle.  The 
blood-corpuscles,  like  the  isolated  cells,  have  the  power  of 
reproducing  themselves  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  exigencies  of  health  and  thsease, 
blood  discs  being  developed  from  the  gi'anules,  or  cell-germs, 
they  contain. 

P. — What  is  the  lunotion  of  the  rrd  blood-corpuscle  ?  It 
seems  strange  to  me  tliat  it  should  liave  iron  in  its  compo- 
sition. This  indicates  something  special. 
,  Dr. — The  function  of  the  red  blood-corpuscle  is  a  nice 
-  question.  Such  blood-disc  is  only  found  in  the  higher,  or 
vertebrated  class  of  animals.  In  the  lower  classes,  aud  m 
the  very  young  embria3  of  the  liiglier  classes,  the  colourless 
corpuscles  (presently  to  lie  described)  alone  are  found. 

P. — That  would  favour  the  idea  tliat  red  corpuscles  are 
not  essential  to  simple  growth  ? 

Dii. — It  does  certainly  favour  such  an  idea.  In  my, 
opinion  the  red  globules  subserve  more  the  function  ol 
runpiralinii  and  dnimiil  Jii-al  than  that  of  niitritinn.  Tlic 
aliundance  of  the  ri'd  cor|iuscles  bears  a  close  relation  to  the 
tem])cratiu-e  of  the  animal,  to  tlio  amount  of  oxygen  inti'O- 
duced  into  tlie  systeni,  and  to  tlio  activity  of  the  organic 
functions.  Tliey  arii.  tliercfore,  more  numerous  rclativeh 
in  birds  and  mammalia,  and  least  so  in  reptiles  and  lishes. 

P. — Do  the  red  coriniscles  undergo  much  change  in  the 
course  of  circulation  ? 

Da. — Great,  liotli  in  the  puhnniinry  aud  in  the  systemic 
circulating  systems.    In  the  former,  then  colour  is  con- 
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Tertrd  fi-oiu  purple  iuto  vennillion ;  in  the  latter,  from  rer- 
millioii  to  purple     In  fact,  the  red  blond-corpuscles  we  the 


Th.  red  fAor,d-''orpmcle,  v.niUd  into  rolh,  as  "f  miniature  money. 

carriers  in  of  oxygen,  and  the  cirrifrs  out  of  cnrhonic  acid 
ga.?.  In  this  way  the  hlood  is  at  once  and  at  every  instant 
rid  of  its  impurities,  and  ha.s  fresh  vitality  imj)arted  to  it,  hy 
being  hrouf/ht  into  contact  with  the  suhtlc  ether,  or  magnetic 
principle  jif;n,-ading  s]jace,  and  mixed  uf)  wiili  the  more 
palj<ahle  gas*  -;  of  the  atmospliere.  These  jirinciples  are  co- 
essential  to  life  with  food.  The  iron  of  the  cell-wall,  by  its 
affinity  for  electricity  and  oxygen,  [leculiarly  fits  it  to  carry 
these  princi[(j<-s  into  the  remote  nicesses  of  the  organism, 
vivitying  ail  they  reach.  Accordingly  we  find  that  acnte- 
ness  of  K<:nsihility,  and  energy  of  movement,  are  animal 
enrlowment.H  that  ri-e  or  tfiil  with  the  increase  or  de<;iTaHe 
of  the  proportion  of  red  cor[iiiscjes  in  the  blood.  This 
subject  will  be  resumed  when  siie-tiking  of  the  function  of 
respiration 

''■ — What  is  the  fun'^tion  of  the  v:liilf,  or  colourless,  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  '! 

J>R. — TIjc  eb'iboratifjn  of  fibrine  from  nlbnmen.  Their 
PToport,ion  in  rTie  circulating  fluitU  of  anirrjids  nf  nil  clHsseH, 
ne8r<<  a  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  formative  procesm^s. 
the  very  young  embryo  (i\  thf  mnminaliii,  /.      at  the 
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lime  when  gi-owth  is  most  rapid,  there  is  a  prepoiKlernncB 
of  the  wliite  corpuscles.  As  tlie  energy  of  the  formative 
processes  of  emhryonic  life  diiuinislies,  so  does  the  aiuoimt 
of  wliite  corpuscles.  lu  like  manner  they  are  found  most 
numerous  in  the  periods  preceding  the  changes  in  the  lai-va 
and  pupa  state  of  the  insect,  and  in  the  Wood  of  well  fed 
frogs.  They  are  scanty  in  frogs  kept  without  food  !  Their 
yiroportion  greatly  increases  in  an  inflamed  part ;  tliat  of 
the  red  corpuscles  is  unchanged.  When  the  blood  has  heeu 
drained  away  the  red  corpuscles  diminish,  the  wliite  increase 
or  remain  the  same.  The  wliite  corpuscles  do  not  peculiarly 
or  exclusively  belong  to  the  blood.  They  are  also  found  iii  ( 
the  chyle  and  in  tlie  li/mph. 

These  cells  are,  jirobably,  the  gi'eat  vital  transmuting 
agents,  by  which  vegetable  or  animal  nutritive  principles 
are  absorbed,  elaborated,  vitalised,  and  made  part  and  parcel 
of  tlie  living  structure. 

Conversation  XXlV.—E/ei)u-iitH  of  striifitur/'  continual — 
Uelhihir  roiyriiir/  of  tlic  outer  and  inner  Unini/s  <f  the  body 
— Epidermis  and  ejiitheliiiin — Conijwiind  si.ruct.uren,  mn- 
voHH,  serous,  and  sijnoricd  nienibranes—  Tissues  htrdened  hij 
enle.oreous  deposit — Tissues  hardened  hij  ag;/re(/ation  of 
cells. 

1^- — Wilt,  you  proceed  with  your  further  elucidations  of 
the  elementary  forms  and  principles  of  corporeal  structure:' 
— Tfie  fi-ee  membranous  surfaces  of  the  body,  the 
delicate  protective  outer  lining  of  the  .''kin  and  niucous 
membranes,  consist  of  eelh,  wli'ich  are  developed  from  cells 
furaislied  liy  the  sulijacent  membrane.  The  viirying  con- 
tents a,n(l  endowments  of  these  cells  differ  according  to  the 
varying  function  of  the  parts  tlicy  cover.  The  epidermis, 
cutkde.  or  scarf-skin,  consists  of  a  series  of  cells,  which  wlien 
firsf  formed  are  sphericiil.  Tliese  cells  gradually  secrele  a 
homy  matter.  They  dry  up,  become  Hat  and  scaly,  as  tlie 
layer  appronclies  tlie  surface,  and  linally  desquammate. 
The  horny  matter  is  identical  in  comjiosition  and  structure 
with  that  of  nails,  hoofs,  Iiorns,  hair  and  wool.  It  has  no 
vitality  iti  itself.  I  t  has  neither  vessels  nor  nerves.  Tt  is 
pierced  by  the  excretory  ducts  of  tlie  sebaceous  anil  sweiit- 
glands,  and  by  tlie  sliafts  of  the  hairs.  'Die  soft  layer  of 
cells  lying  on  the  true  skin  us.'d  to  lie  called  tlie  rele  inueo- 
■'■■uni.    It  was  sujiposed  to  be  a  tissue  of  a  distinct  l;ind,  and 
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the  exclusive  seat  of  the  colour  of  the  skin.  The  thickness 
of  the  epidermis  depends  on  the  number  of  layers  of  its 
cell^.  This  varies  in  various  parts,  according  as  they  are 
the  seat  of  pressm-e  :  the  activity  of  cell-deposits  being  always 
m  proportion  to  the  irritatioia  set  up  in  a  part,  and  the 
amount  of  blood  that  irritation  determines  thereto,  as  we 
see  on  the  thick  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  leet,  and  on  hands 
of  labouring  men.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  owuig  to  the 
secretion  of^minute  granules  of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the 
rete  mucosum.  Tliis  deposit  is  found  remarkably  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye— the  jmjmenUim 
nigrum.  The  development  of  these  pigment-cells  m  the 
skin  is  much  influenced  by  light. 

p._That  e.xplains  to  me  how  people  are  tanned  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun. 

Dr.— True.  Such  is  the  tanning  process.  ±!ut  to  pro- 
ceed. The  laver  of  cells  covering  the  internal  smfaces  of 
th^  bodv.  the  internal  epidermis  in  short,  is  named  epitJu'- 
Ibiin.  this  continuous  laver  of  cells  constitutes  the  exterior 
coatin"  of  all  the  nnfous  wemhranes.  and  dips  down  into 
their  follicles  and  glands.  It  also  covers  the  serous  and 
^raovial  fjointsi  membranes,  and  the  Immg  ot  the  heai't, 
bowels  blood-vessels,  and  absorlients.  The  forms  ot  the 
fells  are  various.  Some  are  laid  in  a  tesselated  way,  con- 
stituting the  pavement-epithelium.  Others  are  cylinders, 
kid  side  bv  side,  resting  on  the  bHsement-membr.'me 
T}ie<ie  ei.ithelial-cells  are  continually  being  exuviated  and 
r<-newf-fl  from  the  subjacent  surface,  according  to  the  activity 
of  the  function  of  the  part.  Jl;/  the  cotithnui  ;/ mirth  and 
rn^thrj  off  of  the  ceJh  that  line  the  <jlandnhn  JoUirlcH  (rnjpts) 
the  rorio,,!,  products  of  serretion  are  sr/inraled  J  mm  theldood. 
The  allf-gwl  •' microscoi.ic  organisms"  in  llie  nce-wuter  (  e- 
i«-tion-^  of  cholera  t.atients,  and  whidi.  irilialed  h'om  tlie 
atmosphere,  or  swallowed  with  tl,e  food  and  water,  «^rc 
siippo'ed  ro  U:  the  material  cause  of  tlie  epidemic,  ar#in 
r'-ality  ordy  these  epithelial  cells  separated,  s(M)ure.i  oil,  iii 
urni-ual  oiiantities.  ,,  ■ 

I'_Ar:r.r,rding  to  vour  !.c<-ount  of  thr'  rrll-ont/n,  o    seen  - 
tions.  one  wonhl  exyi-'  t  these  app.  an.M-.'es  in  sncli  .hsrases 
a.s  dian-lir/;ft.  dya'Tit'TV,  sind  diolf-ra '.' 
f)f.. — So  it  turns  out. 

P_f  «rf,  ro  undersKuid.  th<'i,.  th.it  lli's..  wrmhr.ine,. 
fhrex.  r.nd  (which  have  ownpid  ih  in  tins  iiiul  the 
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preceding  conversation)  nre  tlie  elementaiy  components  of 
tlie  tissues  of  the  human  body? 

Dn. — Yes;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  expound  the  simple 
compound  structures,  as  mucous,  serous,  and  synovial 
MEMBRANES,  which  the  union  of  these  elements  goes  to 
form.  The  tissues  in  question  consist  of  three  chief  pai-ts. 
1st,  the  epithelium  or  epidermis  covering  its  free  siu-face- 
and,  the  husement-memhmiic,  the  larger  beneath  the  first' 
and,  3rd,  the  lowest  layer  of  all,  the  thickest,  the  laxest,  the 
most  elastic,  viz.,  the  ureolar  tissue,  with  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  fibrous  filaments  that  intenveave  it 
with  the  parts  it  liues. 

P.— The  mucous  memliraucs  and  skiu  ai-e  identical  struc- 
tm-es,  I  have  heard  you  say. 

Dr.— They  only  differ  in  theii-  outer  layer  of  cells  hai'- 
denmg  m  the  case  of  the  skin,  constituting  the  epidermis  • 
and  in  the  origin  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  thein  the 
mucous  membranes  being  supplied  with  organic  nerves 
cni^Uy,  and  the  shn  with  animal  or  sensitive  neiTes 

ihe  mucous  membranes,  as  well  of  the  exterior  of  the 
body  as  oi  its  interior  tubes  and  cavities,  ai-e  the  mat 
nghways  and  thoroughfares  of  the  corporeal  traffic  and  in- 
terchange witli  the  external  world;  the  surface  on  which  is 
spread  the  apparatus  of  external  sensations  and  internal 
perceptions,  or  rejlcx  anions,  which  I  will  explain  by-and- 
«tTf;,f     r>  membranes  of  the  digestive  Ciinal  con- 

stituted the  me,hum  by  which  the  nutrient  materials  of  the 
^.ntir..  "'''^  absorbed;  also,  the  di-aius  and 

g  at  ngs  through  which  ai-e  cast  out  matters  resulting  from 

food  n'!?!"''?'l'°''  °'  ^^'"^  ^'"'^y-  'I"'  ^-^^I'use  residuum  of  the 
excp'ss  n  elements  are  unappropriated,  tlirough 

of  tl^  n  „  °'  l^'^''^  °^  assimilation.    The  peculiarity 

ceU    w  "^^™\"-"nes  is.  that  the  stratum  of  ejMtlieliia 

ceus,  wh  ch  covers  them,  is  coustantly  unden,oiw,  reneu-al. 
U^Ls  w  Pir"''°'.?*        protective  mucus  of  the  interior 

which  con  , IT     '  slnitcavities  of  the  body, 

l  o,e  1^  n  the  synovial  membraues 

ft^e  su  f,,  'T^  '  -r'"^^'  ^"^'''••^'"'s  "  ioi>'t  oil."  their 
^u.luco  IS  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  pavcment-epi- 
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thelium,  spread  on  a  sheet  of  basement-membrane.  This  is 
attached  to  the  substance  beneath  by  a  layer  of  condensed 
areohir  tissue,  which  skives  the  membrane  its  chief  thickness, 
toughness,  and  elasticity  (the  subserous  tissue).  The  fila- 
ments of  this  membrane  ai-e  chiefly  composed  of  yellow 
fibres,  marveUously  interlaced,  and  traversed  by  blood-ves- 
sels, nerves,  and  lymphatics.  ,77 
p._I  am  puzzled  to  explain  to  mysell  how  such  hard 
structiu-es  as  bones  and  teeth  ai-e  foraied  from  soft  cells,  and 
how  thev  are  nourished. 

X)R.— tissues  are  hardened  by  calcareous  deposit,  or  by  - 
simple  aggregation  of  cells.    In  the  former  case,  a  degree 
of  inter^titiaf  change  is  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  growth.    The  substance  of  bone  itself  is  uon- 
vascular.  . , 

p  —There's  just  the  difflculty,  it  seems  to  me,  to  provide 
for  the  permeation  of  a  nutritive  fluid  through  a  dense 
mineral  matter.  Uke  bone  or  teeth,  which  must  uecessai-ily 
be  without  blood-vessels. 

Dp.—A  human  artificer,  truly,  would  be  here  conscious 
of  hi.s  limited  powers  ;  but  the  resources  of  Divine  contri- 
vance; are  ilUmitable.  This  point,  which  puzzles  you,  is 
gained  bv  a  series  of  minute  chambers,  connected  with  still 
minuter  pa-ssages,  excavated  in  tliese  solid  substances.  In 
this  wav  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nearest  surfaces  supply 
nutritive  materials  for  bone,  and  render  it  capable  of  selt- 
repair,  in  disea.se  or  injury.  The  nature  of  the  ossifying 
prr>f;e<-;s.  or  the  regeneration  of  bone,  cannot  bo  entered  on 
here.    Teeth  are  allied  to  bone  in  structure. 

p_What  are  thosf;  tissues  you  have  .just  rcfen-cd  to,  as 
consolidated  by  the  simple  aggregation  of  cells? 

])P..—la)  The  mouths  of  the  intestinal  absorbents  hold  a 
cluster  of  ^nch  cells.  From  these  the  lacteals  take  their 
origin.  IJefore  food  is  snpi<lied,  or  absorption  takes  place, 
thev  ajipear  a  collection  of  gramdar  germs  embedded  iWtho 
vilH.  I'.utwhen  surrounded  with  nutriment,  they  develoj) 
themselves,  H*;lect,  absorb,  and  ],rf]mr<:  the  nutrient  muttCTS. 
TI.ev  then  burst  or  deliquesce,  an<l  deliver  ovim-  then-  -  liarge 
U>  the  lacf^als. 

(h)  '[lie  snl,stance  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and,  ui  short, 
r'rMt  of  all  the  -olid  glandular  hodies.  is  a  congenos  ol  sucli 
■  Us.    These  f:<'lls  are  the  efficient  instruments  ui  the  se- 
reting  process. 
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(c)  Fat  cells,  or  adipose  tissue.  These  ai-e  held  together 
by  the  net-work  of  areolar  tissue. 

P.— What  are  the  uses  of  fat  iu  the  animal  economy  ? 

Dr.— Manifold.  In  cue  capacity  it  serves  as  a  veritable 
hochj-casbiri  and  paddinii,  to  cushion  the  various  structures 
of  the  fabric,  to  fill  up  interstices,  to  admit  facile  motion 
between  contiguous  parts,  as  a  non-conductor  to  retain 
anmiaJ  heat.  In  another  capacity  it  serves  as  a  resen-e  of 
combustible  matter,  to  be  drawn  on  when  directer  sources  of 
supply  fail  (as  in  starvation),  and  as  a  sort  of  waste-jiipe 
provision  or  stow-away  ]jkce,  to  prevent  the  injurious  accu- 
mulation of  ahmentai-y  matters  in  the  blood,  over  and  above 
the  real  wants  of  the  economy. 

„  P  ''o'^s  it  necessarily  follow  that  an  abundance  of 

tat-torniing  materials  in  the  blood  should  show  itself  m  the 
generation  of  adipose  tissue? 

f  Dr.— The  two  are  not  always  combined.  Mauv  take  even 
a  great  excess  of  fat-forming  nutriment  without  getting  fat 
in  that  case,  what  would  injuriously  accumulate  in  the 
Wood,  is  ehmmated  by  the  liver,  sometimes  by  the  kidneys 

f  Hence  tliose  who  should  become  fat,  from  the  quantity" of 
carbonaceous  matters  that  they  take,  are  apt  to  have 'the 
'    T  ^''«o«^"'«l.  »i-om  the  extra  labour  thus  imposed  on  it. 

ihat,  then,  must  be  the  cause  of  the  eternal  and 

miserable  complaints  of  hUiomness  by  lean  peoijle,  who  are 
isposed  to  6rf,»,     Such  an  one  was  Pope,  and  others  I  could 

name.    \\  ho  will  trace  for  us,  and  develo]!  as  a  beacon  to 

tut  ire  generations,  the  cause  of  the  gi-atuitous  suflerings, 

and  preinature  deaths,  of  many  of  the  gi-eat  lumiuai-ies  of 

iiteiature,  art,  and  .science? 

tiitv  nfM-^/'"  '"'"'^^oause  explains  the  comparative  immu- 
Tn  questiol''^"''    (l>ealtbily  so)  from  the  bilious  complaints 

tur^C^"'''"'^'  '»»-^ti-'^tious  of  coll  struc- 

a  lar"™,,rf"'",^'"''  i"^ln"ee.    It  has 

basl^or  m  o  ^  of  peculiar  inter-cellular  substance  lor  the 

of  iie  nvef  "'"^  /"""""Mimerior  fittings 

f    So,  ;  ^^^''-itially  the  same  as  cartilage 

blood  vessel?  '"T"'^'    ''''"^  fonnntion  of  capillary 

ood-vessels  takes  ,ilace  hy  the  conremon  of  a  Mnm,  of  cd 
'"to  a  conunuous  ,„l,e.  In,  Uu'  hreaknoj  doan  of  Ik  raLrsc 
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r^ntiuons.  In  the  valves  of  the  veins  we  have  an  instance 
^l  ihe^  origmal  panitions  presei-ved  in  part.  This  capiUai-j 
tube  coalesces  with  others 
in  like  manner,  so  as  to 
form  a  vascular  net-work, 
bv  which  the  materials  of 
.rrowth  and  renovation  we 
conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
animal  tissues. 

p  Are  the  oapiUaries 

similar  in  function  to  the 
lar^'e  hlooil-vesseU  ' 

Dr.  —  No.      Tliey    are  2)i5(,-,i«(i!07i  0/  the  capilh/ncs  in  the 
.quite  distinct.    The  latter  ^.^i/j    ^/.^  intestines. 

are  simplv  a  circulating  ;„tovinr 
app«ratu^.-mere  convevance-pipes  to  and  ^'om  the  intm^^^^ 
ricW.  of  ihe  organism;  the  former,  uature s  lahoiato  j 
^d  V^:;'^^-'/?i«.  wherein  are  cai-ried  on  the  tunctions  oi  the 
Sal     In  those  minute  vessels  take  place  the  organic 
.ban".'-  referred  to-nutntion,  secretion,  respu-ation,  kc. 
'  pLbui  nutrition  can  be  cairied  on  indepeudently  ot 
r-apiilarv  ves=fcls,  as  vou  instanced  in  the  case  ot  hones. 
'T  -Well  remarked.    These,  with  cartilage  (designated 
.rMteUssue^U  and  the  islets,  in  the  midst  0'  ^'^^^^  ^"^'^Ua  J 
net-work  even- where,  are  the  instances  exceptional  to  this 
rule    In  theie  cas-s,  the  nutrient  materia  s  conveyed  by 
Se  blood,  are  absorbed  by  the  cells,  or  other  elementary 
p^s  of  the  tissue  immediately  adjoining    he  vessels  and 
are  irni^med  by  them  (by  endosinosej  to  others,  which  a.e 
further  removed. 
Here  we  shall  stop  for  the  y.resent. 

CoNVKRH.Tios  XW.-M"-^'-"!'"-  <n,<l  wrroia  tixMtc-Thr 
irror^.u  of  w.>u'-"lnr  rontfa<  lir,,,-A<-Unl<,  nj  iruHle  and  rr 
j,a,r  in  m.u.le-Nervom  crnlrnl  mn.H,-.  .,mui  ut). 

trunk,  and  hfanrhe.-S'  fve  Jihrrn  <n,d  mwh'alrd  rrlh- 
Fai  and  phoy.h.rom  of  n<-n  e-^'dM'nuc--h'>,,,d,hj  m>d  ex- 
tent, iif  >U  >ni>'r.ilj,l'"il  '■hui'J'!. 


J;p._M,;v  T•I,^F•.  ANh  NKKVorH  -riKsr-Ks.  ll>lollic. 
wh..Te       last  i.ft  off  »t,  tl,c  unimal  fnl.nc  is  r.,„.  rn-dra 
nprm  the  v<-rv  .;,me  l.v[.<-  a-  tb.t  r.f  plants.       lie  P"rls 
cemed  ,n  numtion.  :V.r<-t,r,„,  r-piraMm,  .md  r.-pn.duj'tmn. 
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tions  of  tlie  frame-work,  all  have  their  orif/in  in  i;ells.  The 
tissues  that  now  fall  to  be  discussed,  are  quite  dissimilar  in 
their  projjerties  and  purposes.  Theij  concern  a  class  of 
functions  which  have  no  analogue  in  plants. 

P. — I  quite  understand  you.  The  one  of  these  tissues  is 
the  agent  of  the  palpable  movements  of  the  body.  The 
other  is  the  insti-imient  of  its  sensations. 

Dr. — Yes,— and  the  exponent  of  its  voUtions,  its  thoughts,  ■ 
its  emotions,  its  instincts,  &c.  Herein,  therefore, ''and  i 
hereby^a  broad  im]mssable  line  of  distinction  is  drawTi  be- 
tween the  vegetable  and  animal  kmgdoms.  Yet  tlie  ultimate  i 
structure  of  tliese  tissues  conforms  exactly  to  the  simple  i 
cell-type.  The  elementai-y  fibre  of  muscle,  is  a  tube  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  a  linear  series  of  extremely  minute  : 
cells,  witli  a  jiecidiar  interior  deposit.  So  also  the  neiTous  ■ 
s^up,  whose  bundles  constitute  the  nerve-trunks,  ai-e  tubes  ~ 
oTthe  same  cellular  character. 

P. — Tills  interests  me  much.    Please,  describe  to  me,  j 
moi'e  particularly,  the  elementmy  structure  of  muscles. 

Dr.— The  primitive  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  in  i 
fasciculi,  or  bundles,  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  by  means  of  i 
areolar  tissue.  These  elementaiy  particles,  or  primitive  ' 
Jibrilla,  are  arranged  in  two  directions,  one  set  longitudinal,  i 
the  other  set  ti-ansverse,  and  are  bound  together  by  a  very  i 
delicate  tubulai-  sheath  (myflleuima),  distinct  fi-om  the  : 
ai-eolar  tissue. 

P. — What  does  the  process  of  muscular-  contraction  coil- 
sistiu? 

Dr.— An  approximation  of  the  transverse  sti-iaj,  and  a 
general  shortening  of  the  fibre.    But  all  the  fasciculi  are  not  i 
in  contrnction  at  once.    The  tension  is  efl'ected  by  a  con-  I 
tiuual  change  of  parts,  some  relaxing,  others  contraotiug.  I 
/The  fibres  of  the  muscles  oi'  organic  life  jiresent  no  trans-  i 
I  verse  stria3,  and  but  very  I'aiut  longitudinal  ones.    They  ! 
consist  of  tubes  arranged  in  ])a.rallel  bauds,  or  fascieula. 
,  These  fasciculi  lU'e  interwoven  into  a  net-worlc.  and  have  no  j 
(fixed  points  of  attachment,  but  contract  against  each  other,  i 
,'This  is  the  nature  of  the  structiu-e  comjiosing  the  walls  of 
ithe  guUet,  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  lieart,  brouchial  tubes,  i 
Uiladder,  uterus,  glaud-ducts,  &c.    The  action  of  muscidar  i 
tissue  is  beautiiidly  exiiibited  in  the  morcnicnts  of  tite  i 
irornt. 

P. — From  llie  very  nature  of  muscles,  and  tlio  incessant,  I 
and  oflcu  excessive,  demands  made  upon  them,  as  well  as 
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from  die  development  we  see  them  assume  by  exercise,  I  in- 
fer that  their  facility  of  gi-ow-th  must  be  great? 

 Yes  ;  the  process  of  interstitial  change —the  reno- 
vation of  the  component  cells  of  muscles,— is  rapid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  then-  exercise,  and  the  energy  of 
the  nutritive  functions.    But,  notwithstamling  this  facility 
of  development  in  muscular  substance,  its  actual  destruction 
fas  of  a  part  cut  out  or  torn  out)  is  never  repau-ed.  This 
loss  of  muscle  is  replaced  only  by  areolar  tissue,  which  is 
araduallv  condensed,  but  never  becomes  contractile. 
"  p  —Muscle,  also,  I  presume,  is  copiously  supplied  with 
blood,  as  the  acti\'ity  of  its  waste  and  regeneration  de- 
Dp,  "—It  is    But  its  fibres  are  not  penetrated  by  vessels— 
the  p'ai.illaries  being  distributed  in  the  minute  interspaces 
between  tiie  fibres ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  fibre  \vithout  its 
attendant  capiUarv.    This  copious  supply  of  blood  is  neces- 
sary not  simply  for  nutrition,  but  for  the  supply  ot  oxygen 
—in  e-ential  condition  of  muscular-  irntability  and  activity 
Ei-^ryontractio)t  of  a  miisde  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
th^  romhi nation  of  oxygen  with  the  elements  of  Us  structure. 

p  —Tliat  is  the  reason,  then,  of  the  demand  tor  nutrition, 
and  of  the  augmented  resph-ation,  occasioned  by  muscular 

exercise  ?  .  .        t  •  , 

r  Dk —Precisely.  The  hi'jh  vital  actrvit:/ and  importanct 
lofaP'i^tructureMars  a  direct  reh.ition  to  the  amount  oj  blood 
Sit  receke.,  and  therefore  to  the  readiness  ot  its  disintegrations 

land  renewals.  -n      i      •  i 

p._And.  for  the  same  reason,  the  less  wdl  it  be  ai.lc  to 

endure  deficiency  of  supplies. 

Dp  _of  course.  Thus,  the  muscles  of  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals'mainUin  their  irritability  for  a  much  l^nK^'-  Fy"'^ 
when  thdr  supplies  fail-when  the  conditions  ot  tlieii  energy 

are  cut  otf.  ,      .  .... 

p_-n„.law  then,  seems  to  be  this— that  m  proporli-.n  as 
a  structure  is  slow  V,  tlecomf.osc  (as  carliluge]-<  r,  in  pro- 
r.ortion  as  its  vitality  is  low,  so  mud,  tl,e  mr.re  tea.  o  js 
-_so  much  the  longer  do-^s  it  retain  it.  powrr  ..I  a.,lnig. 
.tV;r  th<-  withdrawal  of  the  cr,„dilioiis  ol  acliori. 

Dp  _T},at  is  [.recis.-lv  its  .-xpress.on.-l  h"  nu-s.-h  s 
^M  r.r,       K,  aft.'r  the  skin,  an-  th.  r.K.t  .;o,.u.,isly  supplied 
.,^ab   n.rv.s_.hi..flv  ,no>or,  hb-ndwl  will,  a  t-w  V- 
Mus<-ic.  «s  to  ,.s  -.i,woi-,d  constitM.ion  may      .:a  |.d  solid,- 
r;..d  blood.    There  is  no  diftV  r.ncc  in  their  dem-nls 
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P— The  NEnvous  tissue,  as  it  is  stUl  more  wonderful  in 
eiKlowmeuts.  must  be  stiJl  more  extraordiuary  in  structur,. 
tliau  tlie  muscular? 

Dr  — It  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  creation's  masterpiece  '  By 
Its  large  endowmeuts  in  us,  we  alone  of  all  animais  are 
fitted  to  know,  to  scrutmize,  to  appreciate  the  Divine  handi- 
work, and  worship  the  Maker  of  our  frames,  the  Father  ol 
tiie  spirits  of  all  flesh.    Nervous  tissue  consists  of  central 
masses,  or  ganglia,  and  trunks,  and  branches,  which  tran-,- 
imt,  in  either  du-ection,  the  influence  of  actions  that  tal;e 
place  at  either  extremity.    Nervous  matter  is  comiiosed  m 
two  primary  elements;  1st,  nerve-fibres;  2nd,  nucleated 
cells,  or  vesicles.    In  the  nuclei  of  these  cells  rire  pi-rment 
gi-anules  ;  to  tins  is  owing  the  grey  colour  of  the  corticle,  or 
fineruums  sU-ucture  of  the  brain  and  gangha.    The  ultimate 
iieiwe-hbre  is  _a__cylmdrical  nervous  sheath_^iiTbiIHFTEe 
matter,  which  is  soft,  pellucid,  ancfh^Wrfe^ 
J_his_tu,b.e  seems  continuous  from  the  nervous  extremities  to 
thej^on^r^ps    Itjiasjio  blood-vessels,  and  f^iFms  no 
anastomoses.    Irunks  are  compSTseTI-bT  these  tulniki"^- 
fij.res,  bound  up  with  blood-vessels,  areolar  and  fibrous 
>  tissue.    The  first  develo])ment  of  nerve-tubes  is  precisely 
^analogous  to  that  of  capillary  vessels,  or  muscular  fibre  i 
£  tiihe    ^  Pnmaiy  cells  coalescing  into  a  continuous 

P.-Are  these  nerve-tuIies,  when  destroyed  by  injuries 
(V'c,  ever  regenerated?  "        .     .j  . 

„;n?f  rT'""^'       ■  '^'"'''•■'y  l"'"^^"!  by  many  ]>atholo- 

gica   facts  and  surgical  experiments.     \\'bether  for  the 

iTbrokeTr  °'  nerve-tube  must  be 

"™       T''''^'''^  constituents  of  the  central  or 
gaitghoHic  mas.ses  ol  the  nervous  system  " 

Da.-They  consist  of  nucleated  cells,  or  vesicles  embedded 
tp.ll  ™d  traversed  by  capillarv  hlood- 

t,tf  iinlV;'-"'''''''''''''  simply  enter  the  ganglionic  cen- 
t  es,  wind  their  way  among  the  cells,  and  tlion  emerge  Irom 
he  mass.  Ihere  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  arrangement 
ot  the  nerve-fibres  is  ahkc  at  the  nervous  c..ntres  and  at  tlieir 
extremities,  ibe  vwtorncrvcs  have  no  ,)roper  teruiinntions, 
their  ullunate  ramifi.-ations  forming  a  seriei  of  loops,  return- 
ing into  themselves,  or  joining  others.  The  arrangement  ol 
Uw  mison/  Jthirs  is  ol  the  same  sort 

P.— Is  anything  known  of  the  alterations  these  ultimate 
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elements  of  nervous  stracture  undergo  in  the  actions  con- 
nected wuh  sensation  ? 

Dr.— It  seems  to  he  a  law  of  tlie  nervous  structure,  that 
wherever  a  change  has  to  be  originated,  we  have  a  layer  of 
nucleated  globiUes^and  a  plexus  of  fibres  (npiwe-tubes)  and 
capillary  vessels  This  ai-rangement  is  found  at  the  ori<nu 
ot  the  sensory  neiwes.  ;.  e.,  on  exterior  smfaces.  as  on  the 
reuna.  the  oltactorv  and  auditory  neiwes,  iirobably  iu  the 
papiUje  of  the  skin  and  tongue.  " 

P.— Is  there  anything  remai-kable  in  the  chemical  consti- 
tunon  ot  nervous  matter  ? 

Dr.— Much.  Tlie  peculiai-  ceU  substance  is  faf  and 
ftvjiihorous.  The  amount  of  the  latter  is  greatest  at  the  a^e 
of  CTeatest  thowjTit !  In  infancy  it  is  scanty:  so  in  old  a^e 
and  idiocy. 

.  f  ~^'^^  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  muscles  I 
Wood  nervous  system  is  coinously  supplied  with 

.  necessarily  so.    The  vesicular  structure 

IS  embedded  m  a  minute  capillaiy  net-work.  In  the  fibrous 
trunks,  the  vessels  run  alongside,  connected  at  intervals  by 
transver-e  branches.  The  supply  of  hhod  to  the  brain  is  be- 
yon^l  all  proportion  greater  thin  to  anij  other  organ. 

P.— Thi.s  IS  the  surest  index  of  the  active  function  of  the 


organ. 


_  Dr.- V  es;  and  hence  also  of  the  rapidity  and  extent  of 
Its  int<-rr-titial  changes.  Everj'  ^ilal  oi)cration,  as  I  before 
showed,  induces  a  change  of  structure.  This  is  an  essential 
conrlition  to  the  manifestation  of  iiowcr,  or  the  exercise  of  a 
ranction. 

'"'"'1  that  the  oxygen  introdurcd  by  the  arterial 
i>W)<\  united  with  the  ultimate  elements  of  stnicture. 

Ot;  — 7  hat  being  the  ca-e,  the  death  and  di'-integnition  <if 
a  minute  portion  of  mature  cr-lls  so  induced,  make  »  .-or- 
resporiding  repair  necessary  r^'all  ni.  an  r  ffort  of  nutrilion 
w  replace  that  whicli  lias  \,<<-i\  removed,  'i'bf^  j.rodiicts  f.l' 
'lecomposition  found  in  the  ex'-retions,  dcmonstrnle  ihi-> 
wastf;  and  reproduction  of  the  nervous  substaiic'.  I'n.m 
analogy,  it  may  l,e  presnni'-d  that  tbo  nerve  ci  lls  aiv  n  jn-n- 
Inced  in  pTer  i=,ely  the  -am"  maniKr  a^  tb<'  <'piiii  rini-.f,  ll^ 
^re  carri'-d  forward  to  the  Mirfd'-",  /.  urc  di  vrlopi'd  in 
sjicct-ssive  b'lyrs.  from  I),'-  j,in  vialir  to  tbc  inli  rior,  whrrc 
they  are  connect*;d  with  the  tubular  i.ortion  >,\  ih^  ncrvdiis 
tiS8ue. 


iC2  THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Conversation  XXVI. — Of  the  (jeiicralfi(iicl  ions  of  the  ncmus 
si/steins  of  man— The  organic,  the  reflex,,  and  the  animal 
systems— Visceral  ijaHijUa — Spinal  chord— Brain. 

p  _I  AM  imrtioularly  imxious  to  have  a  clear,  conueottd, 
and  concise  view  of  tlie  grand  systems  and  functions  of  the 
nerves,  as  tliey  are  so  oi'teu  evoked  by  you,  and  evidently 
form  so  lai-ge  an  item  in  the  e.\plauatiou  of  the  symptoms  of 
disease.  In  modern  times,  if  my  reading  informs  me  rightly, 
great  discoveries  liave  been  made  in  this  department  of  phy- 
siology. To  judge  from  mysell',  a  popular  exposition  of  this 
subject  must  be  a  great  desideratum  with  unprofessional 
readers. 

Y)a—The  subject,  truly,  is  one  of  equal  importance  and 
interest,  but  one  too  little  understood.  It  is  the  basis  at 
ouce  of  sound  [lathology  and  successful  practice.  Artificially 
to  split  the  nervous  system  into  separate  indi\adual  organs, 
aids  us  iu  its  clear  'comprehension.  But  it  is  ojily  when 
such  organs  are  viewed  as  a  whole,  united  as  they  are  by 
close  anatomical  dependencies  and  connexious,  that  the  full 
significance  of  their  wondrous  plan  comes  out.  They  may 
be  truly  said  to  constitute  the  Divine  nuisterjiiece  of  annual 
mechanism  !  Considered  simply  as  a  fertile  field  of  Natural 
Theology,  the  nervous  system  remarkably  illustrates  the 
high  attributes  of  Deity.  He  who  wishes  to  understand 
Weil  the  general  economy  of  the  human  frame-work,  the 
causation  of  disease,  its  s'ymiitoms  and  its  sympathies,  its 
modes  of  propagation  throughout  the  various  structures  ol 
the  body,  together  with  the  philosophic  principles  and  pro- 
cesses of  its  restoration  to  health,  I  should  say,  stiidi/  tlie 
nervous  si/sleni  in  all  its  departments  or  dinsions. 

p  _I  shfdl  patiently,  and  with  much  interest,  hear  youi"; 

exposition.  „  ,    ,       ■  i„ 

Dn— For  tlio  purjioses  of  the  existence  ol  plants,  a  simple 
circulating  apparatus  sulfices.  J3ut  the  comple;^  functious 
of  animals  necessitate  mechanism  of  a  higher  order,  to  wluoli 
nothing  analogous  is  found  iu  the  vegetable  knigdom,  viz., 
-  a  neuvous  system,  or,  more  properly;  speaking,  a  series  of 
'nervous  si/slcnis.    Their  office  is  threefold  _ 

1st  To  be  an  actual  and  active  «()»/•(■<•  oj  power  to  the 
various  auinud  structiu-cs  aud  organs.  (Tliis  is  independent 
of  the  question  "  wliether  contractility  be  an  inherent  pro- 
perty of  muscles,"  which  F  believe  it  to  be,  and  as  ILOlei 
long  ago  demonstrated^ 
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■2ad.  To  be  the  uidtnimeiiU  of  rehition  with  the  external 
world. 

3rd.  To  he  a  boiul  of  union  betweeu  the  several  contrac- 
tile dsjues  of  the  animal,  to  harmonise  and  control  then- 
movements,  and  to  act  as  an  internuncio  and  iutercouductor 
between  all  fmrts  of  the  orgauisoi ;  subjecting  them  to  cer- 
tain common  influences  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  pre-emi- 
nently making  the  comjilex  jmrts  of  the  mechanism  into  one 
grand  whole. 

Tlie  nei-vous  centres  cU'e  disposed  into,  or  constituted  of, 
what  are  termed  'jani/Iionic  masses — agglomerations  of  vesi- 
cular nervous  matter. 

P. — I  recollect.  You  explained  the  nervous  structure 
before,  under  the  head  of  the  elementary  tissues  of  the 
human  body. 

Dfi. — Yes ;  these  ganglionic  masses  are  the  sources  and 
ekborators  of  all  nei-vous  puwer.  Into  these  enter,  from 
these  proceed,  the  various  nerre-trunhs,  whose  hranrhcs 
penetrate  and  piervade  eveiy  structin-e. 

P. — What  aj-e  these  nerve-trunks  composed  of? 

Dk. — Bundles  of  nerve-Jihres,  of  various  endowments  and 
ofiBces.  Tlie  fibre.?  iu-e  mere  conductors  of  power  or  imita- 
tOTr-.  of  irnpr'-ssions.  They  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
1st.  'ijjerent,  or  c-ntrijietal  nerves.  2nd.  Efferent,  or  eentri- 
Jwj'd.  The  former  commence  on  the  surfaces,  and  termi- 
nau;  in  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  nervous  centres.  The 
latter  originate  in  the  vesicular  matter,  and  end  in  the 
mu^'Ak',  and  -kin,  or  mucous  meml>ranes. 

'J he  ganglionic  masses  are  numerous,  and  each  indepen- 
derit  sources  and  centres  of  n(-rvous  power ;  yet  all  intiuiatcly 
allied,  co  working  and  co-syuijjathising. 

P. — Will  you  enumerate  the^e  ganglionii;  centres? 

T'l'.. — 1st.  Thk  viHCKiiAf.  (;anoma.  These  include  not 
only  the  hkmii.i  nap.  and  cakiha';  ';A.Nor,iA,  but  also  tlic  ciiain 
of  i;ranial.  e'-rvnl,  ihnrarir,  hnnlnir,  and  sai-ral  ganglia, 
that  form  a  netting  alorig  tbe  entile  front  of  th(!  veilcbrid 
column  ;  to  tbe.-e  may  be  added  numi-rous  miiniler  ganglia, 
as  well  a.s  thos*/  at  tlie  po^t<  rior  r'lots  of  the  spinal  ni  i  vc.'.. 
The  br;i.ni';b<'S  of  tbe  -emilunar  ganglia  an;  distributed 
among  the  Ai!f<o.viivAi.  vi.srKiiA,  Those  of  the  cin'liiii-  gan- 
glia, from  tlieir  namf,  go  to  supply  tbe  mkakt,  and  al.so  the 
vea^f'ls  [iroceedifig  from  it.  Tbes*'  n'TVc.s  nccnmiiiiny  tbe 
arterial  trunks  tbroiigb  tb'ir  whole  enurse,  nuiiilying  iiii- 
nat<;iy  upon  their  surface,  and  intimately  iiillueneing  their 
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functions,  especially  the  actions  of  nutrition  and  secretion. 
Taken  altogether,  these  ganglionic  centres  and  ramifications 
constitute  the  sympathetic  or  <^;;aKji£systemd 
By  rei'erring  to  an  anatomical  plare^oi?'^ttf''TnT3Srs^ 
perfectly.  * 

P. — Yon  are  coming  to  what  interests  me  much,  and  of 
which  I  have  hitherto  had  hut  a  very  vague  conception. 

Dr. — It  may,  perhaps,  surprise  you  to  leam,  that  the 
system  of  organic  nerves  is  developed  in  animals,  not  in  the 
ratio  of  tlie  activity  of  their  nutritive  functions,  hut  in  the 
ratio  of  the  purely  animal,  or  more  exalted  functions. 

P. — Organic  innervation,  then,  does  not  hestow  an  active 
moving  power  on  the  viscera  under  its  control? 

Dr. — You  are  too  fast.  Such  inference  is  not  justified. 
I  freely  admit  that  one  grand  office  of  the  organic  nerves  is 
to  Vie  a  means  of  inter-communication  hetween  distant 
parts ;  to  associate,  control,  and  harmonise  the  organic 
movements  ;  to  render  the  gi'and  visceral  iunctions  subject 
to  certain  influences  from  the  higher  or  animal  functions, 
and  vice  rersd : — in  short,  to  hring  tliem  to  mutually  sym- 
pathise in  the  weal  or  woe  of  each  other.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve this  to  be  all.  The  means  are  disproportionnte  to  the 
end.  It  is  contrary  to  all  analogy,  that  the  Creator  should 
use  a  complex  agency,  like  the  organic  and  excito-motory 
nervous  ai)paratus,  for  so  sim])le  an  end  us  that  of  mere 
sympathetic  connexion.  I  freely  admit  that  muscular  fibre 
per  no  can  contract.  But  ii  nnisch'  (a  bundle  of  such  fibres) 
executing  a  s])ecific  action,  in  association  with  other  muscles, 
always  has  a  supply  of  nerves,  which  clearly,  in  the  higher 
animals,  impart  energj'  to  the  exercise  of  that  muscle,  and 
which  constitute,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  its  active 
moving  power.  Of  two  men,  or  two  horses,  similar  in 
build,  bone,  and  muscular  development,  that  one  will  per- 
form ilie  greater  feats  of  strength  whicli  lias  the  larger  ner- 
vous development. 

P. — That  is  well  known.  TTence,  "  hhunl,  liolloiii.  and 
phwk" — cant  phrases  for  the  elements  of  energy  and  en- 
durance— refer  more  to  amount  of  nerve  than  to  amount  of 
muscle. 

— Undoulitcdly  so.  Nevertlieless,  this  sympathetic 
influence  of  the  auiuuit  upon  the  organic  functions,  and 
i-iiv  verm,  is  not  a,  trill(\  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  jioint  of 
high  moment  practi(^nlly  to  tlie  medical  iiractitioncr  ;  and 
wiierever  I  can,  1  wish  to  turn  abstract  scientiQc  truth  to 
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practical  accouut.  The  volitioual  movements  of  mao — the 
excesses  ot"  liis  jias^ious,  appetites,  and  emotions,  throiigli 
the  medium  in  question,  all  powerfully  afiect  and  derange 
this  system,  often  laying  tlie  foundation  of  his  gi-avest 
cJironic  maladies.  In  brutes,  who  obey  their  instincts,  and 
who  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  disease  of  these  nervous 
centres,  so  fertile  a  som-ce  of  misery  to  man,  is  not  known. 

P. — Please  to  tell  me  about  the  spin.^l  marrow,  or  chord. 

Dp.. — This  is  a  part  and  paixel  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
organic  nervous  system  ;  yet  as  a  chain  of  gangUa  it  is  dis- 
tinct and  independent.  It  is  not,  as  long  supposed  and 
taught,  a  mere  appendage  to,  or  prolongation  of,  the  brain. 
It  is  a  nervous  appai'atus  distinct  and  siii  generis.  It  is,  in 
consequence  of  its  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  of  neiwes,  pre- 
eminently the  seat 
and  instrument  of 
what  is  called  rejlex 
O'-tion-i,  or  excito-mo- 
to  ry  mo  vevien  ts .  The 
spinal  chord  forms, 
ai.so,  a  sort  of  con- 
necting Unk  between 
the  organic  and 
animal  nervous  s}"s- 
terns.  For,  through 
it  volition  and  sen- 
sation are  trans- 
mitted ;  and  from  it, 
a.s  well  as  from  the 
brain,  is  draughted 
off  ganglionic  j)Ower, 
when  the  organic 
functions  are  too  se- 
verely ta.sked. 

P. — 'Diis  I'.p.f  r.Ex 
FT.soTio.v,  you  lifive 
so  oftf;n  rnentiorjed, 
I  wish  jiarticularly 
to  h»;  e;<fil;iin'-d  (o 
rrie  ;  for  it  va  highly 
irit<;resting.anf]  won- 
derful in  'lesign. 

r>R.  —  ftffli'  r  morr- 
rnent.i  ar<;  [lerfonu'd 


Diagram  of  the  origins  and  tekmina- 
tlon.softhf;  i'iffehent  groups  ok  nervous 
FliJRE.s.  a,  a.  Vesicular  substance  of  the 
spinal  chord.  h,b.  Vesicular  substance  of  llie 
brain,  e.  Vesicular  subst<uice  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  afferent  nerve,  which  con- 
.li.sts  of  c  1 ,  the  sen.wry  nerve  pa.ssiiig  to  the 
brain,  anrl  s  1,  the  spinal  division,  or  e.\citor 
nerve,  which  terminates  in  the  vesicular  suli- 
utaneeof  the  .Hj.inal  chord.  On  the  olher.sidei.i 
the  efferent  or  motor  nerve,  procecdiiii;  to  the 
m\i»cle  d,  likewi.ie  consisting  of  two  divi.sions 
-  r  2,  thecerebnil  portion  pro< iM-dinjifnim  the 
brain,  and  convi  yin^  the  iiitliience  of  the  will 
or  iiiuinct ;  and  n  'J,  the  npiiial  ilivision  con- 
veying the  reflex  power  of  the  s|)inal  chord. 
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iudependenth'  of  the  will,  without  consciousness,  and  with- 
out sensation  (in  the  healthy  state),  hy  the  sunple  contact 
of  the  contents  of  the  hollow  viscera,  as  the  gullet,  stomach, 
liowels,  heart,  bladder,  &c.  The  impression  is  propagated 
hy  iijf'creiif  {eciitripctal)  nerves  to  tlie  sjiinal  chord,  or  the 
medulla  oblongata  (its  jirolongation  into  the  cranium), 
where  a  respcmdont  motor  im])ulse  is  excited,  and  wlience  it 
is  transmitted  by  eff'crciil  (centrifui/al)  nerves.  Reflex  ac- 
tion depends  on  the  completion  of  the  nei-vous  circle  m  the 
grey  ganglionic  mass,  in  each  segment  of  the  chord. 

The  spinal  chord  consists  of  two  lateral  halves.  Each 
spinal  nei-ve  arises  from  two  sets  of  roots,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior.  The  u  liite  Jihrous  tracts  of  the  spinal  chord  ai'e 
continuous  with  those  of  the  brain.  The  ganglionic  portion 
is  principally  composed  of  gi'ey  matter.  The  quantity  of 
grey  matter  in  a  ganglionic  mass,  bears  always  a  dii-ect  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  influence  to  be  exerted.  Into  the 
grey  matter,  and  returning  thence,  a  portion  of  the  roots  of 
the  s|)inal  nerves  may  be  traced.  Others  pass  on  continu- 
ously to  the  brain. 

Each  sjiinal  nerve  contains  at  least  four  sets  of  fibres,  in- 
closed in  theii-  respective  sheaths,  or  bundles. 

1st.  A  sheath  of  sensorij  chords,  passing  continuouslj'  to 
the  brain. 

2nd.  A  bundle  of  motor  ncrres,  conveying  the  influence 
of  volition  and  emotion  downwards  from  the  lirain. 

3rd.  A  bundle  of  excitor  or  afferent  nerves,  terminating 
in  the  true  spinal  chord,  or  ganglion,  and  conveying  im- 
pressions into  it. 

4th.  A  bundle  o{  motor  or  efferent  nerres,  cmergijig  fi'om 
the  same  ganglionic  centre,  and  conveyLug  the  motor  energy 
emanating  Iherefi'oni. 

The  posterior  or  attercnt  roots  of  the  spinal  neiTes  unite 
the  first  and  third  of  these  binidles.  The  anterior  or  etfe- 
rent  roots  unite  the  second  and  fourth. 

The  great  excitor  or  ■motor  nerrem  the  acts  of  respiration, 
circulation,  and  digestion  is  the  i'au  vaovm,  which  takes  its 
origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata,,  and  gives  branches  to  the 
pharynx,  larynx,  lioart,  lungs,  oesophagus,  and  stomach; 
uniting  these  important  parts,  in  the  most  intimate  sympa- 
thy and  friendly  association. 

P. — Situated  at  the  basi'  of  the  brain,  as  you  have  de- 
scrilied  the  medulla  ohlongata  to  he,  Nature  scorns  thus  to 
have  chosen,  with  curious  and  watchful  care,  to  locate  the 
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-  lives  of  the  most  vital  actions  iu  tlie  best  protected  jiarts 
die  orsaiiism. 

Dr. — true:  in  these  studies,  we  are  incessantly  called 
,in  to  venerate  the  abundant  benevolence  with  which  all 
^icTi  iu  the  himian  body  is  carried  out.    The  inlets  by 
.ich  the  food  and  air  find  entrance,  and  the  outlets  by 
.ich  the  excretions  find  exit,  are  subject  to  tlie  control  of 
■  excito-motoi-v  or  spinal  system  of  nen-es.    They  are  to 
ertain  degi'ee,"  also,  imder  the  influence  of  the  -will.  De- 
crlurition  is.^'as  a  refle.K  act,  the  result  of  a  stimulus  appbed 
to  the  fauces.    We  cannot  always  swallow  at  will,  nor  can 
we  ever  restrain  the  tendency  once  it  is  excited.    By  the 
same  law,  bv  means  of  the  same  mechanism,  the  contact  of 
a  noxious  gas,  or  the  collision  of  a  hard  substance  with  the 
<7loui=  •  the° entrance  to  the  windpipe)  causes  the  latter  spas- 
modicaUv  to  close  against  it.    The  action  of  the  sphincter 
QUiides  which  guai-d  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is 
refl-'x.    It  yiekfs  and  opens  to  the  pressm-e  of  the  swal- 
lowf--d  morsel,  and  it  then  closes  so  as  to  retain  the  food 
during  the  chin-ning  movements  of  the  stomach.    The  latter, 
\rith  the  peristaltic  rpropulsive)  movements  of  the  bowels, 
arp  ffff-rribie  to  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  simple  contact 
of  ihp  food.    The  muscular  coats  of  the  rectum  and  bladder 
are  in  like  manner,  excited  to  contraction,  by  the  dn-ect 
stimulation  of  their  contents,  aided  by  the  combmed  con- 
tracrion  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  the  sphincter  oi  the 
cardia  bein"-  closed,  the  force  must  act  downwards  upon  the 
walls  of  the  rectum  and  bladder.    The  action  of  the  cxpul^ 
»or»  and  ,],hi.r,rt'-rs  are  thus  continually  balancing  each 
oth^T.    If  the  intrinsic  or  internal  stimulus  b(;  deficient,  the 
ifi// rnu.-;t  aid  the  expulsors. 

The  closure  of  the  i.upil  of  the  eye  against  strong  light, 
and  of  the  eve-lids  against  extmial  in-itants,  arc  /v;//r.r  arts. 
The  rapid  vibrations  of  the  wings  of  insects,  and  ol  birds, 
^re  not  volitional  movem'-nt-,  but  reflex  Mcts-alheit  tlu-y 
•  gin  and  end,  in  obedience  to  the  will.    Hence  the  occa- 
ional  long  continuance  of  the  bitt-r,  as  in  the  lights  ol  mi- 
-rafor^-  birds,  comparativelv  without  fatigue     I  he  RTMsimig 
•nd  perching  on  twig,,  l-v'the  h-  nt  r  j.ws  ol  l.iids,  is  a  fur 
■rier  instance  of  r*-///'./: .    .        ,     ,,i  .1 

f,orom.r,li'.n  of  the  lower  extremities  is,  111  a  heaUl.v  si  l.- 
;.-ct,  t/,  a  great  extent  a  reflex  action.  So  also  is  muscular 
■•■nsion  and  antagoni.sin. 


]68  Volition.  " 

P.— T  bavo  observed  tins  want  of  tone  or  tension  in  the 
paralysed  side  of  a  face. 

Dn.— Right;  there  tlie  features  are  drawn  together  to- 
wards the  side  where  theii-  tone  is  stdl  retained  by  the 
muscles. 

III.  The  third  series  of  ganglia  are  those  of  ihc  nerres  of 
the  special  sense.':.  Their  locality  is  in  the  continuation  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  They  are  the  instruments  of  the 
uistiHt'tive  actions  of  animals;  also  of  humaa  emotions 
feebngs,  passions,  and  a])petites.  The  organs,  whose  nerves 
proceed  from  these  ganglia,  are  placed  in  immediate  proxi- 
mity with  the  entrance  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

IV  The  cerebral  hemispheres  arc  tite  (janglia  (par  excel- 
lence)—the  seats  and  instruments  of  the  will,  and  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  man. 

V.  Lastly,  the  cerebellum  is  a  vesicular  nervous  mass,  and 
source  oj  power.  Its  ganglia  are  for  the  co-ordination,  ad- 
justment, and  combination  of  the  locomotive  actions. 

The  nutrition  and  well  being  of  these  last  two  divisions 
ol  ganglia,  are  under  diiferent  laws  from  those  that  regulate 
the  fir.st  three  series  of  gangba.  Being  the  seats  of  volun- 
tary ellorts,  and  ol'  the  more  exclusively  animal  functions 
and  endowments,  their  exercise  produces  more  or  less  speedy 
exhaustion.  Volition  is  exhausting.  Hence  the  amoimt 
01  the  exhaustion  is  in  the  measure  of  the  force  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  volitions.  This  is  a  grand  law  of  the  or- 
ganism, not  well  understood  in  the  theory  of  beabiig,  and 
much  neglected,  if  not  whoUy  discarded,  in  the  practice  of 
healing.  In  ]n-oportion  as  an  individual  has  wasted  himself 
by  voluntary  exertion,  i.  e.,  disintegrated  his  brain,  and 
diminished  tlie  nervous  energy,  that  should  thence  have 
flowed  to  th(!  other  nervous  centres,  in  that  proportion  is  a 
season  of  cerebral  torpitude  necessary,  to  stop  the  disinte- 
grating process,  and  to  repaii-  the  loss  that  has  been  sus- 
tained. 

P. — What  do  you  call  that  season  of  cerebral  torpidity  ! 
— Si.KEi'.  Tlie  other  nervous  centres  know  no  ex- 
haustion of  tliis  sort.  The  will  tliere  has  no  control,  and 
therefore  produces  no  disintegrating  effects.  The  comiuou 
Ijroccsses  of  rej.air  sullico  to  replenish  tlie  waste  their  exer- 
cise entails. 

P.— By  tliat  showing  of  tlio  mutter,  therelbre.  the  risceral 
and  spinal  ncruaus  centres  ncrcr  sleep  1 
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Dr. — No  :  they  requii-e  it  uot.  They  kuow  no  intevmis- 
-  :i  of  aotiou.  They  go  ou  at  their  owu  speed,  as  appoiuted 
iheir  Creator.  They  may  he  surehai-ged  with  work,  or 
...a  materials  of  work,  hut  they  will  not  easily  work  under 
hi-jh  jjiyssure.  as  the  hrain  is  so  often  foreed  to  do,  in  the 
necessitous  piu-suits,  or  mad  passions,  of  mankind.  If  so 
compelled,  they  sooner  or  later  revenge  themselves  hy  burst- 
ing the  boiler,  or  to  cany  out  the  metaphor,  otherwise 
straining  the  machinery  to  its  irremediable  damage. 

CoNVERS.\TioN  XXYTI. — The  animal  and  organic  functions 
continiuyl — Tlie  organic,  inroluntanj,  or  vegetative  func- 
tions— The  animal  nh'vous  system  the  medium  of  the  mind 
ot  man — Muscle  and  nerve  instruments  of  thoughts — What 
is  the  influence  of  the  organic  nerves  in  nutrition  '/ — Ner- 
voiLs  system  compared  to  a  republic  of  confederated  states. 

P. — It  is  very  clear  from  the  tenor  of  your  last  conversa- 
tion, that  the  distinction  of  the  animal  and  organic  functions 
of  ihe  human  body  is  valid  and  vital.  Will  you  please  to 
enlarge  upon  this  topic  '.' 

Dp.. — Most  gladly.  The  movements  implied  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  vital  functions  necessitate  the  intervention 
of  a  nervou.s  and  muscular  system.  The  interconnnunica- 
tions  of  the  nervous  system  are  a  sort  of  corporeal  telegraph 
wires,  by  which  behests  are  transmitted  from  the  som-ces  of 
impression,  to  the  agents  of  motion,  and  vice  versa.  Through 
all  grafles  of  animals,  above  the  very  lowest,  wherever  mus- 
cular contractility  is  needed,  or  any  peculiar  operations  hy 
mean.s  thereof,  there  i^  always  an  associated  nervous  stmc- 
turf;.  The  stimuhn  to  muscular  movem(!nt — whether  volun- 
tary or  involuntar}-— always  operates  througli  inner  ration.-'!' 
In  the  former  ca.-if;' that  of  voluntary  movement,  the  stimulus 
is  purelv  ner.-oiH,  one  of  thought  or  will.  In  tli(!  latter 
case,  the  siimulu.-,  that  provokes  the  activity  of  the  muscles 
of  OFifiANic  I. IKK.  !.  e.,  the  involiuitary  or  automatic  movo- 
mbuU.  is  one  of  the  r<-lhx  cla^s,  generally  the  simple  stiiuu- 
Im  of  f.onUtct  or  di^tcn-ion.  Muvidiir  contnictilily  is  only 
called  fort. h  in  oWii<-nce  to  ajJiiroiM  iate  sliuiuli.  ')  "  scud 
forward  the  impre-t.^ions  of  that  .■.timuUis,  and  I'l  unju^c  the 

•  T'ni.?  t«m)  h  U,rro7/«-'l  from  tlio  Frfncli,  nii'l  now  nalurali.icd  in 
mr  modical  f,hr.vv'.\',uy.  Il  i'l'-tm  'jiiibrac;  tli'-'  fuiiaioiis  of  tlm 
ner/oiw  jyjtom  g<,ri';r;ill;. 
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contractile  efforts  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand,  are  th{ 
sole  uses  and  i'unotions  of  tlie  nervous  distribution 'we  find 
m  the  organs  of  vegetative  life.  Organic  actions  may  eo 
on  without  braiu,  t,  e.,  without  ])eroeption,  thouglu,  or  voli- 
tion, but  not  without  a  s])ine,  nerves,  and  \'isceral  gancflia. 

P.— This  vegetative  or  nutritive  system  you  allude" to  is 
the  organic  system  of  nerves  ? 

Dn. — Yes ;  otherwise  called  the  ganglionic  system.  It 
merely  concerns  individual  or  intrinsic  life.    It  presides 
over  tlie  vital  or  involuntary  functions — all  motions  that  ai-e 
])erlbrmed  spontaneously  and  unconsciously.    The  organic; 
nerves  are  not  conveyers  of  sensation  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  tei-m,  and  are  withdrawn  fi'oni  the  control  of  the 
will.    They  accompany  every  blood-vessel,  and  permeate, 
every  tissue.    They  pervade  the  animal  nervous  system, 
and  subserve  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  spLnaJ  chord.' 
They  lie  at  tlie  foundation  of  the  gi-and  functions  of  diges-- 
_.tion,  assimilation,  secretion,  excretion,  respiration,  circula- 
tion, animal  heat.  &c.    These  nerves  confer  on  the  tissues  i 
what  is  termed  their  irrUahiUiij ;  in  other  words,  their  or-; 
ganic  vitality,  then'  power'onSeTng  acted  on  by  their  appro- 
priate stimuli.    On  the  organic  nerves  the  first  impression:, 
of  disease  is  usually  received,  and  through  them  it  is  trans- ■! 
mitted.    In  sliort,  the  functions  of  the  oniaiiic  or  vegetative  i 
system,  and  the  jiarts  inider  their  dominion,  have  for  their 
object  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  structure,  to  repaii' 
its  waste,  to  counteract  its  decay,  to  aflbrd  the  conflitions  ■ 
for  tlie  full  play  and  development  of  the  auim<d  powers. -i 
The  organic  ganglia  are  ]iartly  the  media  of  reflex  move- 
ments. They  are  the  exeitors  of  power,  in  obedience  to  stimuli. 

P- — Well :  what  is  your  account  of  tlie  animal  system  of 
nerves  ? 

Dr. — They  are  those  by  which  the  individual  brings-, 
himself  into  relation  with  the  world  without.    Tiiey  consti- 
tute the  cercliral  system  and  its  adjuncts.    They  furnish  or 
regulate  tlie  instruments  by  which  the  animal  takes  cogni- 
sance ol'  what  occurs  around  him.  by  whii-h  he  acts  upon 
others,  or  is  acted  on  in  turn.    They  perceive  the  wants  of 
the  economy,  and  exercise  themselves  in  the  supply  of  the  i 
external  materials  necessary  thereto.    These  comprise  the  •; 
conscious,  voluntary,  and  sensililc  acts  of  the  living  being, 
— the  expressions,  ninvcments.  and  feelings,  wliich  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  chnraetoriso  the  creatures  constituting  the 
animal  kingdom. 
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P. — The  iiuimal  uei-vous  system,  therclbre,  is  the  medium 
of  the  mind  of  iium  I 

Dk. — Yes :  muscle  aud  nerve  iu-e  tlie  instruments  of 
fhmicjht.  In  no  other  way  can  ideas  emanate  fi-om  one 
y  to  operate  upon  another.  Language,  literature,  look, 
.,-:ure.  are  the  muscular  and  nervous  moulds,  as  it  were, 
ha  which  mind  is  forced  to  throw  itself  in  the  present  state 

-  •■ !  eintr.    The  organs  of  sense  are  instruments  of  paiticidar 

;,ial"faculties.  and  constitute  the  gi-eat  highways  of  com- 
.:jcatiou  between  the  world  within  and  the  world  with- 
On  simple  physical  principles,  the  vaiious  special 
--3.  as  sight,  heariiag,  smell,  &c.,  are  instruments  exqui- 
:v  adapted  to  convey  the  particular  impressions  they.__ 

-  cognisance  of.  In  man,  tlie  purely  organic  or  vegeta- 
■     life  is  suhordinate  toTahd  for  the  mere  support  of,  the 

•aal  or  psychical  functions.    Onjhe  due  supply  of  the 

i^r.  tlie  activirv  of  the  latter  depends. 
:'_When  vou'come  to  that,  indeed,  the  most  powei-ful 

jilus  to  mans  mental  exertions,  is  the  necessity  of  pro- 

in  for  his  nutritive  functions. 
-  ,p.._True  ;  his  muscular  and  neiTOus  systems,  the  prmie 

■  rits  of  his  animal  functions,  are  his  predominant  charac- 
-tics.  and  would  still  constitute  him  man,  if  they  could 

•  preserved  intact,  and  all  the  other  parts  destroyed. 
When  the  fabric  ha.s  attained  its  full  development,  the 
activitv  of  the  orf/nnic  functions  keeps  pace  with  that  ot 
the  'immal—Homkme-i  are  prematurely  worn  out  m  order 
to  do  -.0. 

P._That  i-i  a  startling  and  pregnant  thought. 

]>.  _It  is  a  highly  suggestive  truth.  15ut  it  is  one  winch 
tonches  on  considerations  of  pathology  and  practice  to  he 
taken  up  in  their  place.  At  present  we  cannot  afford  to 
'i-rerge  from  our  main  route.  'J'ho  reason  of  the  tact  stated 
■h\H  that  the  e.xeroise  of  tlie  aninud  functions— ol  the 

■  in,  nerves,  and  voluntary  muscles— produces  gi-eat  struc- 
,1  waste.     Kverv  effort  of  thouglit,  every  impulse  ol 

-.-olition,  *-very  contraction  of  a  muscle,  refpiires,  a-;  its  ne- 
cessary condition,  the  disiiitfgnition  of  a  certain  jiortion  ot 
the  structure,  and  the  union  of  its  elements  with  oxygen. 
The  rapidity  of  the  disint^-gration  of  th'-  tissues  i«  in  pro- 
portion to  their  functional  activity,  and  their  niX'wal  is  ror- 
--uondingly  rapid     'H.e  ex<Tr-tions,  tl.fnlor-'. 

■duct,s  of  the  di=.int"graUd  lis«u'-'<.  ..ngm.nt  with  t Me 
■,7ity  of  the  animal  functions,  and  rluiiiinsh  willi  the 
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degree  of  their  disuse.  This  is  most  ]ialpably  seen  undpr 
muscular  exertion,  tliat  is,  in  tlie  waste  produced  by  bodilv 
hibour. 

P- — Does  the  same  law  hold  good  in  the  case  of  hmii, 
labour,  thought  or  care,  grief  or  passion  ? 

Dh. — It  does.  These  consume  the  neiTous  structures  as 
exercise  consumes  the  muscular.  The  nervous  centres  in 
this  case  undergo  increased  disintegration,  and  proportion- 
ate is  the  demand  for  blood  to  the  lirain,  that  is,  for  the 
elements  of  reconstruction  and  of  nutrition. 

P- — You  said  that  tlie  animal  aud  organic  functions  were 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 

Dn. — Yes.  For  example.  The  organic  functions  are  de- 
pendent on  the  animal  so  far  as  sensation,  thought,  volition, 
locomotion,  are  necessary  to  obtain  ])ossession  of  the  food, 
and  in  man,  to  prepm-e  and  fit  it  for  nourishment.  Its 
ultimate  apjn-opriation  is  the  concern  of  the  organic  func- 
tions. The  animal  functions,  in  turn,  are  intimately  de- 
pendent on  those  of  organic  life.  The  nervous  system  can 
less  than  any  other  bear  an  iuten-uptiou  to  its  circulation, 
or  vitiation  of  its  nutrition.  Morbid  action  of  the  gan- 
ghouic  nerves,  by  its  influence  on  the  blood-vessels  alone, 
will  impair  the  nutrition  of  ]3arts  supplied  by  tlie  aflfected 
vessels.  Impairment  of  the  functions  of  animal  life,  i.  e., 
disorders  of  the  higher  or  encephalic  nervous  system,  have 
theii-  foundation  in  faulty  performance  (however  induced)  of 
the  nutritive  functions. 

P.— Do  you  mean  to  say  that  sensation,  volition,  thought, 
emotion,  &o,,  are  quickened,  diminished,  or  pen'erted  by 
disease  of  distant  ]iarts,  especially  of  the  nutritive  centres 
and  apparatus  ? 

Dit. — I  do.  The  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  it.  This  is  the  root  of  hiipovlwnihinsi."  and 
wsaintij.  In  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred  of  these  dis- 
orders the  fountain  of  the  evil  is  not  in  the  brain,  hit  in 
2)aiHless  iihdomindl  disease. 

P.— Which,  because  painless,  has  so  long  escaped  flic 
cognisance  of  both  patient  and  practitioner. 

Jill.— Just  so.  Hence  the  injury  aud  injustice  done  to 
such  patients  by  treating  their  mental  miseries  as  leigncd 
or  imaginary.  I  have  seen  very  many  suflering  persons 
make  behove,  and  anxious  tliat  they  should  be  tliouijht 
well,  but  cannot  recall  one  who  iiretended  to  be  ill.  when  he 
was  really  well. 
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P  —Such  l\ict^— the  facts  you  state  of  the  true,  perhaps 
the  unsuspected  source  of  tliose  miserable  mental  maladies, 
place  iu  a  striking  pomt  of  view,  the  importance  of  avoidiug 
die  production  of  morbid  sensations  in  the  vital  seats  and 
^■jcres.  and  of  cultivating  only  general  sensations  there. 

[tR  —Yes  ;  but  proper  or  healthy  sensations  there- those 

4ng  from  the  healthy  satisfaction  of  normal  wants,  not 
morbid  satisfaction  of  abnormal  cravings  ;  as  unwhole- 
■  :ne  tipples.  iiTitant  condiments,  &c. 

p  —What  do  vou  call  tipple? 

Dp.._That  is  ■'anticipating.  We  shall  leave  that  tdl  we 
me  to  discuss  the  questions  of  diet,  &c.  To  proceed.  By 
-  present  showing,  then,  iiTegulai-ities  hi  the  quality  or 
distribution  of  the  blood  ai'e  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the 
mischief  in  disorders  of  the  neiTOUs  system ;  the  cure  is 
mainly  to  be  sought,  and  addi-essed,  through  the  Mood— in 
means' that  improve  its  quality,  and  correct  its  distribution. 

p.  That  is  an  argument  for  your  w.^ter-cure,  that 

comes  upon  me  forcibly.  I  had  always  heard  that  the  boast 
—the  justified,  the  unquestioned  boast— of  the  Water-doctor, 
was  the  power  of  his  system  to  improve  the  qualitij,  and  to 
correct  the  distribution  of  the  blood.  And  from  the  new 
light  vou  give  me  of  the  origin  of  nawous_diseases,  I  can  at 
onr-e  perceive  the  rationale  of  your  success  in  their  treat- 
ment. The  same  light  suffices  to  show  me  clearly,  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  treat  such  diseases  successfully  by  drugs 
alone,  sanguineous  depletions,  or  th^|arvatioii  syste© ;  the 
one  impairing,  the  other  imporeri.ihinrjilia  blood. 

Dp.  —You  iudfc  correctly.    But  allow  me  to  correct  an 
iTor  vou  mav  he  verj-  likely  to  fall  into  liere,  from  the  un- 
.  -ubtAl  reciprocal  relations  of  the  nervous  and  nutritive 
■^U-rnH     The  nutrition  of  animals,  as  of  plants,  is  to  a  great 
'-.tfttit  the  result  of  the  vitality  of  the  circulating  fluid  fn 
is  wav  th^;  primary  ti^.sues  of  the  embryo  are  developed, 
:.d  the  processes  of  organic  life  are  comparatively  far  ad- 
:nced  before  nervous  mailer  is  formed.    Aiterwards,  liow- 
ver,  the  organic  nf-rves  an-  found  minutely  to  mtcrtwuic 
"he  coaLs  of  the  Vdood- vessels. 

p_ff  th'Tj,  the  organic  ner\-(s  Ijavc  no  induciice  on  iiu- 
•  -ition,  what  meaneth  this  supply  of  ih-ui  lo  the  blood-vcs- 
13,      you  now  describe  it?    Cin  bom,.'    'I  Ins  is  to  mc 
■n  anomaly  on  the  theory  that  nutrition  is  uid- iM  iMlml  ol 
nnervation. 
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Dn.— I  will  give  you  my  solution  of  the  difficulty.  One 
obvious  reason  tor  this  nervous  distribution  to  llie  Wood- 
vessels  is  tlie  necessity  of  combining  all  tl,e  i.arts  ol'  the 
animal  body  m  sympath/,  i.  e.,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
nig  a  general  connexion  and  dependence  of  one  part  with 
anotlier,  and  ol  tlie  whole  with  every  part.    But  tliis  I 
conceive,  is  not  the  whole  extent  oi'the  olfice  of  the  orffa^iio 
nerves  in  tlie  present  case.    That  they  have  a  movB  vital 
mflueuce  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  tissues  of  the  eve  are 
disorgamsed  and  destroyed  by  severing  its  organic  nerves, 
ihe  action  oi  the  heart,  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  throu-^h 
its  vessels,  and  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowels  we 
no  more  than  the  organic  actions  of  the  eye,  mdeiieudent  of 
innervation.    Tlants  liave  no  need  of  a  nervous  system 
neither  sensitive  nor  organic.    They  have  no  sym],athies  of  , 
tlio^  kind  ol  those  of  animals.    Theii-  circulating  vessels  ' 
sutbce  to  bring  aU  their  several  ]3arts  into  mutual  relation 
Another  reason,  they  are  immovably  fixed  in  one  stjot 
J3eriving  then-  nutrition  by  means  of  roots,  they  receke  it  in 
one  cuiUiiimjiis  current.    There  are  no  interruptions  of  suinih 
as  witli  animals.    They  never  Jlist.    Therefore  they  need  no 
stomach,  no  heart,  no  ibrce-pump  to  ])ru])el  the  fluids  through 
the   vessels;   the    interchanges   going  on  between  the 
contents  ot  the  leaf  and  the  atmosphere,  promote  their  cir- 
culation as  effectively.    But  it  is  precisely  because  animals 
fast— man  and  brute— because  tlieir  blood-vessels  are  m  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  in  alternate  states  of  distension 
and  Qaccidity — at  least  compai-atively  so — that  they  require 
a  reyuhUinij  nerrons  system,  to  adapt  the  calibre  of  the  ves- 
^  sels  to  the  quantity  of  their  contents.    The  blood-vessels 
/    undoubtedly  contract  upon  their  contents,  and  propel  them 
J    forward,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  heart  does,  as  the 
t<    alimentary  canal  does,  as  the  bladder  does,  and  in  a  great 
/     measure  in  consequence  of  tlie  same  nierlianism  —  re/icx 
>•  action.    As  the  sliniulus,  therefore,  either  of  tlislension,  or 
of  quanlily.  in  any  of  these  cases  cited  dimini.shes,  so  does 
the  contractile  action  called  forth  by  that  stimulus. 

P. — The  nervous  system,  it  strikes  me,  talien  as  a  union 
of  complex  parts,  as  consisting  of  a  suiireme  governing 
centre,  that  of  animal  life,  and  the  subordinate  gangliouio 
centres  of  nervous  power  attaching  to  special  organs ;  with 
every  means,  moreover,  of  intor-commuuieatio'ii  between 
associated  parts,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  lielp  and  syiu- 
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V.  may  be  oompareil  to  a  igiublic  of  uoufederated  states, 
imliviilaally  iiulepeudeut.  Viut  all  mutually  allied  aud 
;>eru[mi?  for  tlie  general  good. 

'V.. — Yom-  simile  is  apropos  aud  aceunite  ;  aud  you  have 
, .  to  cai-iT  out  the  meta]jhor  to  see  bow  it  fares  with  the 
med  iii  such  a  goverumeut.    In  a  time  of  profound 
.1  and  prosperity  of  these  associated  states  (general  hcidth 
:;ie  orgiuis).  each  is  only  concerned  with  its  own  fuuc- 
:  .  .iis.  and" is  competent  to  then- chscharge  ;  having  no  special 
;  upon  its  confederates  for  aid  or  sympathy.    In  such 
s.  the  supreme  council  of  the  republic  (the  gi-eat  centre 
:   nimal  UlVj  only  takes  cognizance  of  the  general  condition 
:._ich  staw  ((.  e'..  orgiui)  in  particular,  and  of  the  wants  of 
coUective  body  in  general.    But  let  an  enemy  from 
.:OUt  (disease)  "find  entrance;    or  let  intestine  tumult 
■.lin  threaten  the  dismemberment  of  tlie  liody  political 
/[wrealj  then  their  mutual  sympathies  and  interests  unite 
-pread  the  common  alai-m ;  as  aU  share  the  common 
.■^er.  and  reap  the  common  weal.    At  the  same  time,  the 
-iding  local  centres  of  intelligence  aud  power  (visceral 
gdLigliai  take  their  measures  of  prevention  or  remedy.  The 
energies  of  n&ighbomnng  parts  are  roused,  their  help  evoked. 
Bv  a  consentaneous  action  of  the  allied  powers,  a  vigorous 
effi-jrt  is  made  to  expel  the  foe.  or  to  quell  the  revolt.  In 
the  ca.se  of  the  enernv  gaining  tlie  upper  hand,  or  the  rebel- 
lion flourishing  (disease  unsubdued),  then  the  breidv  up  of 
the  social  (coqwreal)  policy  and  frame-work  is  the  result. 
Or  if,  through  innate  strength,  the  constitution  holds  toge- 
ther, and  tlie  forms  an<l  functions  of  government  are  re- 
tained, nevertheless,  violence,  dissension  and  heartburnings 
long  prevail  at  the  centres  of  power,  and  anarchy  and  weak- 
ness at  the  e.xtremities  (chronic  maladies  suiiei-venc,  through 
the  neglect,  or  esasi>eration  of  acute  diseases).    Tlie  subor- 
dinate parts,  untrain'd  to  officf,  unfit  for  power,  often  usurp 
the  seat-s  of  jirmripiils.  and  with  the  usual  result;  viz.,  that 
ahu-ses  grow  more  rank,  and  confusion  gets  worse  con- 
r'vinded.    f Morbid  in-itability  of  the  organs,  pains,  spasms, 
-iTulsions.  delirium,  Ac,  evince  the  jierversion  of  the 
.ctioTis  of  the  vital  ccntr's.)     Ilul  this  is  neither  llie 
■S,ht  nor  the  whole  of  the  evil.    It  is  the  iiatinv  of  all 
raordinary  efforts  of  bodies  fcorponal  <<r  pi.iitical),  to 
ikf-n,  to  wa-sf;.  to  exhaust,  their  material  reM.urees.    'I  he 
.•■ral  rnuHter  of  the  available  strength  of  ii  cummoiiwealtli 
itting  tfj  the  f;st  the       ineiiwUru:)  can  only  take  (dace 
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at  the  expense  of  disturbiiifr  or  snspendiug,  for  tbe  time 
being,  tbe  various  trades  and  professions  of  its  members 
(tbe  luuctiouB  of  tbe  organs).    But  tbis  interruption  to  in- 
dividual callings,  must  only  be  of  very  temporary  duration 
and  ot  very  uufrequent  recurrence.    Because,  if' tbe  indus- 
trial M-ts,  tillage,  and  commerce,  ai-e  long  neglected,  the 
state  must  necessai'ily  fall  into  decay.    Private  ruin,  general 
poverty,  famine,  and  in  tbe  train  of  all  tbese,  wide-spread 
DISEASE  wiU  follow.    The  cup  of  calamity  is  at  lengtb  fuU ; 
and  the  sense  of  suffering  now  impels  to  the  search  for 
remedy.    But  tbe  extremity  of  aflfairs  is  not  always  favour- 
able to  coolness  of  reflection.    At  first,  any  expeclients  are 
caught  at,  on  tbe  jjrinciple  of  drowning  men  grasping  at 
straws.    Tbis  is  tbe  season  for  the  patronage  of  quaokeiy 
political  (and  professional)     Changes  of  ministiy  (of  doc- 
tors) are  tbe  order  of  tbe  day ;  aud  all  sorts  of  political 
(drug)  dosings   and   neck-or-naught  remedies  (mercurial 
courses,  iodine,  strychnine,  arsenic,  &c.)  are  called  for,  to 
purge  off  constitutional  obstructions,  to  operate  a  diversion, 
or  to  give  vent  to  pent-up  ill-humours.    But  all  to  no  effect 
Every  new  experiment  of  an  unfitting  reniedv  only  leaves 
tbe  state  (tbe  ]iatient)  in  a  worse  plight  than  it  found  it 
(him).    Exhausted  by  vain  efl^orts.  and  sick  of  social  (phy- 
sical) tvu-moil,  aches  and  pains  aud  disabdities  ol' every  sort, 
reason  at  length  gains  tbe  ascendancy.    Passion  and  ]ireju- 
dice  are  trampled  under  foot — a  "man  of  tbe  people"  is 
raised  up  (a  "  ])easnnt-])hilosopher"  it  may  be)— to  tench  the 
community  that  belli  (health)  is  not  to  be  found  in  agents 
extriiLsic  and  alien  to  themselves.    The  nation  that  will  be 
saved,  must  sarc  itself.    Its  help  is  ft'om  within.    By  living 
at  peace  among  themselves  (cUet  aud  regimen),  and  by  tbe 
steady  development  of  their  owti  rich  internal  resources"  (tbe 
constitutional  powers  given  free  pbiy,  the  vis  medicatrix 
mitiira  uutraminelled)  all  ibrmer  extravagances  and  abuses 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  redeemed,  counteracted,  or  reme- 
died; and  tbe  body  ))olitical  (and  corporeaJ)  by  degrees  re- 
instated in  its  pristine  condition  of  health  and  Vigour. 

CoNVEns.\TioN  XXVTir. — The  rclalions,  si/mjiathelie  con- 
7ica-iniis.  and  rcciprocaJ  in  fluences  <if  the  iiervmis  sijstems — 
Injinence  of  initateil  ijanijlionic  centres  in  the  jmuhiction 
of  nwrhiil  mrnldl  jihenoniena — The  !)Oi/i/  runscienre — How 
it  is  perverted  or  seared — Intrusion  into  the  on/nnic  do- 
main,  and  its  results — Animal  and  organic  sensihilitij — 
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The  index  or  beiiuj  •'  used  up  " — Consequences  of  sound 
and  unsound  oiyanic  centres — TJie  stomach  the  centre  of 
sympathies — The  consciousness  of  unconscious  pi"^'t>i — 
'•Fast"  Uiing — Reciprocal  disturbances  of  brain  and 
stomach. 

Dr  — The  general  sketch  of  the  organic  and  animal  ner- 
Tous  systems,  given  in  our  last  conversation,  will  prepai'e 
MS  now  to  discuss  the  subject  more  in  detail,  and  with  more 
special  reference  to  its  practical  bearings.  The  topic  is  one 
equally  replete  with  interest  to  practitioner  and  to  patient. 
In  the  profound  study  of  the  rehitions,  and  reciprocal  in- 
ifluences,  of  these  admhable  nervous  structures,  the  practi- 
tioner, especially,  will  find  the  surest  elements  of  sound 
judgment  and  practical  acumen  in  the  consulting-room  and 
at  the  bed-side. 

P. — The  organic  functions  of  the  individual,  you  said,  are 
•  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  wUl,  ai'e  performed 
i"wiihout  consciousness,  and  yield  no  sensation,  so  that  a 
^wonderful  machinery  is  at  work  day  and  night,  in  our  head, 
spine,  chest,  and  abdomen — without  oiu-  knowledge  or  with- 
out our  being  reminded  of  it. 

I)R. — Yes  ;  but  this  is  only  so  long  as  the  primitive  con- 
stitution of  the  animal  is  maintained,  and  its  laws  obeyed 
—i.  €..  in  the  .state  of  health.  Under  disease,  when  morbid 
sensation  is  aroused  in  this  system,  by  the  violation  of  its 
naDiral  sensibilities,  and  the  Creator's  ordinances  imposed 
to  guard  them,  the  existence  and  actions  of  the  stomacli  or 
heart  become  painfully  conscious ;  and  besides,  an  element 
of  fjeneral  misery  and  malaise  is  superadded,  that  more  than 
aught  unmans  the  sufferer,  prostrating  alike  the  physical 
land  mental  energies.  This  lesion,  this  strain  of  the  organic 
nerves,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  hypocliondriasis  in  every 
case;  and  is  the  root  of  insanity  in  proiiably  tlic  majority 
of  oa.^es.  The  influence  of  irritated  ganglionic  centres  in^ 
the  pr^xluction  of  morbid  mental  iilicnoniena,  is  hiudly  yet 
inTestigated,  hardly  credited,  by  the  profession.  J, 

Although  the  various  nervous  centres  are  insulated  masses 
rie  sense — distinct  and  independent  systems — yet  are 

;  all  intimately  o-sociated.  by  indirect  connf-xiims  at 
\  ■•  -f.-t.    Tlie  spinal  ganglions  in  frorjt  of  ttie  vertclira!  ()<  (  upy~~\ 

viTt  of  middle  territory,  lielween  the  nerves  <,]'  ntnmal  and  I 
those  of  fif'janir,  life,  and  are  a  rneriium  of  coKuiJunicalioii  / 
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metweeu  each.  First,  they  join  tilaments  witli  the  nen'es 
goijig  to  the  lirain  to  convey  sensations,  or  proceeding  ft-om 
the  spine  to  supply  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  ;  nota- 
bly those  of  res]iiration.  Secondly,  these  spinal  knots  and 
nettings  are  connected  liy  numerous  radiating  branches, 
with  the  great  gangli(mio  centres,  sui)iilying  the  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  womb,  &c. 

These  sympathetic  connexions  will  sufBciently  explain 
why  disease  of  the  viscera  deranges  the  brain ;  and  why 
cerebral  irritation,  in  its  turn,  disorders  the  viscera. 

P. — Can  you  determine  or  define  precisely  what  nervous 
power  is  ? 

Dr. — The  task  is  difficult,  I  must  confess.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  it  with  electricity.  There  is, 
beyond  all  question,  an  electrical  Ijattery  in  the  struotm'es 
of  man,  and  a  current  of  electricity  perjjetually  pervading 
these  structm-es. 

P. — But  is  there  not  something  more  ? 

Du. — UndoubtedJy.  The  whole  subject,  however,  of  vital ! 
properties  is  very  recondite. 

P. — I  suppose  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
nervous  influence  will  modify  its  functions? 

Dn. — Yes;  how  this  maybe  with  the  nerves  of  ocf/aHic 
life  we  may  infer  by  analogy,  frour  what  takes  place  in  the 
seats  of  the  nerves  of  (iiiimal  life.  Lowered  mental  tone, 
for  example,  the  want  of  excitement,  or  disagreeable  excite- 
ment of  brain,  lowers  the  voluntary  functions,  the  nervous 
and  the  muscular  energy  ;  and  then,  by  the  .sympathetic 
connexions,  depresses  ^'isceral  energy.  This  is  seen  in  the 
readiness  of  soldiers,  diu-ing  a  retreat,  when  the  spirits  ai-e 
generally  depressed,  to  take  typhus  fever,  and  other  low 
forms  of  disease.  It  is  also  'witnessed  in  the  withering 
bodily  effects  of  ilespair  :  and  in  the  sudden  rallying  of  the 
organic  energies  by  the  excitement  of  ho]w.  The  stinnilus 
of  innervation  may  be  so  lowered,  on  the  instant,  as  to  pro- 
duce total  prostration  of  power,  or  paralysis  of  function. 

p. — You  would  illusti-ate  this  by  the  shock  of  sudden  bad 
news. 

Dr. — Precisely.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  so  intensi- 
fied as  to  produce  involuntary  and  convulsive  aclion,  sus- 
pension of  consciousness,  and  death.  The  Iniid  of  nervous 
influence  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  brain.  A  soimd 
and  vigorous  brain,  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  laws  ot 
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man's  mental  and  moral  constitutdou,  jaelds  the  most  salu- 
taiy  iiidueuce  iu  its  own  department  and  iu  that  of  the 
orgaiiic  nerves. 

P- — By  the  same  nUe,  ueiToiis  power  used  contrarimse — 
i.  e.,  the  lower  t'eeUngs  predominating  over  tlie  higher,  the 
natural  order  of  things  is  inverted,  and  diminished  mental 
and  corporeal  power  will  result. 

Dr. — You  ai-e  quite  right.  In  any  way — but  most  of  all 
in  a  bad  way — over-exercise  of  the  mental  energies  robs  the 
physical,  and  over-exercise  of  the  physical  robs  the  mental 
powers.^  Our  power  to  pei-vert,  exalt,  or  depress  the  func- 
tions of  the  animal  nei-vous  system,  according  as  it  is  exer- 
cised in  a  manner  at  vaiiauce,  or  in  harmony,  with  the  con- 
dirions  of  its  healthy  action  estabhshed  by  the  Creator,  is 
perceived  and  received  by  eveiyone  as  indisputable  truth. 
But  the  analogous  truth  \vith  regard  to  the  good  or  bad  in- 
flu  ence  we  are  daily  exerting  over  the  organic  neiwous 
system,  is  perceived  and  received  by  few.  Hence,  virtual  ^ 
suicide  is  daily,  universally,  practised  iu  society;  and  men  i 
know  it  not,  feel  it  not,  heed  it  not. 

p._Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  habits  of  action,  all 
modes  of  Uvmg.  all  diets,  and  all  di-mks,  that  ai-e  not  in 
conformity  with  the  organic  laws  of  man's  constitution,  are 
pro  tanto  voluntarj-  infiingements  of  the  first  law  of  life, 
seh-preservatiou  ? 

Dr.— I  do— and  this  is  a  stai-tling  tinth  to  bring  home 
to  men  s  mind.s.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  intentional 
suicide  does  his  work  at  once ;  the  umnteutional  does  it  by 
pecemeal. 

P.— You  make  it  now  clear.  This  enunciation  of  a  solemn 
mith,  tor  the  first  time,  seriously  an-ests  my  attention- 
flashes  a  sort  of  electric  light  into  my  conscience,  if  I  may 
be  f/'irrnitted  such  a  figure  of  speech." 

Dr.— J  believe  it  wnll  do  .so  with  every  good 'man  to  whom 
iicornes  home.  It  should  .stir  ui)  profound  reflections  in 
the  moralist. 

P.— I  am  fjuite  aware,  as  you  have  already  so  satisfar- 
tonly  proved,  that  the  tendencies  of  true  phiiosophv,  and 
the  revelations  of  tnie  science,  harmonise  with  tliosc  of  true 
religion. 

Dr.— Here  is  another  proof  of  it.  Men  speak  f)l'  rnti- 
menne  only  in  reference  to  moral  s<  ritinient>^,  instincts.  nm\ 
weil-heing.  P.nt  there  is  a  t:orjn,rciil  aniHi-ie/nut,  as  prompt 
to  wan-j  of  deviations  from  the  laws  of  corjioreal  well-being. 
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And  the  same  analogy  holds  as  to  the  hai'dening  effect,  or 
searing  process,  produced  l.iy  the  habitual  violation  of  the 
sane  dictates  of  eitlier. 

P. — I  perceive  it  clearly.  The  light  you  have  shed  into 
the  recesses  of  my  inner  man  grows  stronger  and  more 
searching.  You  have  struck  out  a  topic  which  it  is  pecu- 
liai'ly  the  physician's  vocation  to  preach  on. 

Dn. — Truiy  said.  It  has  long  been  the  subject  of  my 
daily  conversations.  Ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  jmtients  we 
see  entail  their  own  diseases  by  the  systematic,  albeit,  oft 
unwitting,  violation  of  the  sound  instincts  of  their  body. 
With  some  unfortunates,  a  healthy  body-conscience  has 
never  existed  ;  because  the  process  of  perversion,  of  searing 
it,  has  commenced  in  their  cradle,  and  has  been  continued 
all  through.  By  countless  multitudes  thus  sophisticated, 
corporeal  evil  is  called  good,  and  corporeal  good,  evil. 
"  P, — It  certamly  behoves  medical  men  to  e.^pose  and  op- 
pose, with  all  their  influence,  a  giant  bane  of  tliis  sort,  which 
unconsciously  affects  the  core  of  society,  and  poisons  the 
springs  of  life  at  the  fountain-head.  And  I  believe  all  those 
will  do  so  who  value  the  influence  of  their  caUing  more  than 
its  gain ;  and  who  deem  the  jtrevention  of  disease,  though 
less  lucrative,  yet  more  honourable  than  cure. 
"  Dr.— A  hard-Judging  world  won't  give  us  credit  for  so 
much  disinterestedness.  But  let  that  pass.  To  our  own 
master  we  stand  or  fall.  Tlie  connexions  and  sympathies 
of  the  organic  nervous  system  may  become  man's  greatest 
bane  or  blessung,  the  greatest  hane  when  tlie  organism  is 
abused,  the  greatest  blessing  wlien  its  laws  are  strictly 
maintaiued.  In  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, if  any  substance  unfriendly  to  life  be  introduced  withm 
its  boundaries,  its  deleterious  properties  soou  make  tliem- 
selves  evident. 

p. — What  results  particularly  in  such  a  case  ? 

Dn.— This.  The  organic  sensibility  is  done  violence  to, 
more  or  less,  and  the  nervous  extremities  convey  to  the 
nervous  centres  tlie  intelligence  of  an  ungenial  and  unwel- 
come intruder  into  the  organism.  Measures  of  prevention, 
or  remedy,  are  taken  on  the  instant,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
sent between  the  extremities  and  the  centres  of  ])ower.  A 
copious  secretion  is  poured  out  to  wash  away,  absorb,  or 
drown  the  noxious  irritant,  and  at  the  same  tunc  to  sUieia 
the  delicate  tunics  it  is  brought  in  contact  with. 

p. -What,  if  these  be  insufficient,  and  stiff  more  violent 
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measures  of  vital  protection  are  called  for,  by  the  interests 
of  the  economy — what  then  ? 

Dr. — In  exact  proportion  to  the  unfitness  of  the  disturb- 
ing  a.?ent  for  vital  purposes,  is  the  discomfort  it  creates  to 
the  i-iresidiug  central  powers,  and  the  measure  of  resistance 
it  meets  vdih.  The  sympathies  of  neighbouring  and  allied 
parts  are  roused ;  and  an  united  efibrt  is  made  against  the 
intruder.  He  is  either  expelled  the  forbidden  ground,  by  a 
consentaneous  action  upward  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach, 
diaphragm,  chest,  and  abdomen  (vomiting) ;  or,  if  gone  too 
far  to  retm-n.  a  summaiy  exit  is  enforced  per  descensum. 

P. — That,  I  suppose,  you  woidd  say  was  the  view  nature 
takes  of  aperient  pills  and  pm-gative  draughts,  and  other 
deUcace  compoimds  of  the  same  character. 

Dr. — Yes  ;  of  all  dings  in  any  dose  to  be  sensibly  felt. 
In  the  unperverted  organism,  these  conservative  actions 
have  ail  the  unen-ing  certainty  of  instinct,  and  all  the 
method  and  precision  of  reason.  But  these  disturbers, 
although  dangerous  weapons  in  clumsy  hands,  are  often 
necessary,  and  cnt  short  the  progi-ess  of  diseased  action, 
when  Judiciously  used.  ^ 

P  — You  would  say  that  an  unsophisticated  palate  abhoi:s 
alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  as  much  as  poisonous  drugs,  andl 
the  same  reason,  because  innately  poisonous  ?  ^ 

Dr.— Certainly.  By  such  a  palate  a  genial  substance,  as 
bread,  fruit,  &c..  is  highly  relished ;  and  the  more  natural 
it  is,  the  more  highly  relished ;  plain  cooked  meat,  for  ex- 
ample, is  more  piquant  than  ragouts,  devilled  and  sauced 
di.shes.  ic. ;  the  bread  of  unbolted  wheat  than  that  of  finel}'- 
aifted  flour.  "  ' 

P. — What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  animal  and 
cnrrjanic  aennhiliti/  ? 

Dr. — Animal  xensihilify  is  needed  in  reference  to  the  cor- 
poreal want.=i.  It  i.s  represented  by,  or  summed  up  iu,  the 
five  3en.vjs.  Tljese  constitute  the  faculties  of  external  rela- 
tion.shif),  i  e.,  they  intimate  to  the  regulating  anitnal  centre, 
the  fjualities  of  e.xtemal  objects,  their  size,  tem])erature, 
roughness,  or  smoothness,  softness  or  liardness,  dryness  or 
moi.sture,  neame-s  or  distance,  tstste  or  srnell,  position,  &c., 
Ac.  They  are  establislied  to  guard  the  Imdy  from  sources 
of  injurv-  that  lie  without,  or  lurk  in  tlie  things  taken  witiiin. 

P- — Have  tfje  nerven  of  unjanic  lift:  any  sensil(i]ity  ol'this 
sort? 

Dr.— No  :  not  in  the  slate  of  hejillli.    liul  llicy  have  the 
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recise  co  relative  and  equivalents.  Each  organ  under 
their  control  possesses  an  organic  sensibility  of  its  own,  as 
faithful,  true,  and  delicate  in  its  sphere,  in  testing  the  quali- 
ties of  the  things  it  is  constituted  to  take  cognizance  of,  as 
is  the  ear  to  sounds,  the  eye  to  colours,  the  nose  to  odours. 
This  organic  sensibility  constitutes  the  conscience  of  each 
organ,  we  have  spoken  of  above.    This  is  its  specialMm^.. 

P. — It  is  in  consequence  of  this  special  seiiSST^'^Wffllke 
it  appear,  that  the  nerves  of  organic  life  transmit  to  their 
centres,  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by  the  substances 
contained  in  the  organs  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

Dr. — Just  so :  that  is  sound  doctrine.  This  sensibility 
varies  in  kind  and  intensity,  according  to  the  nature  and 
action  of  each  organ,  as  any  given  organ  has  been  used  or 
abused,  and  according  to  the  unfitness  or  the  vital  wants  of 
the  object  that  elicits  its  action.  The  lungs,  for  example, 
are  constituted,  quick  to  perceive  the  qualities  of  air ;  the 
stomach  those  of  food;  the  bowels  those  of  chyme;  the 
biliary  organs  those  of  bile ;  the  bladder  to  perceive  the 
qualities,  irritant  or  otherwise,  of  urine ;  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels the  qualities  of  the  circulating  fluid,  &c. 

P. — I  may  put  this  down,  then,  as  an  ultimate /acf  or  law 
in  physiology,  viz.,  the  adaptation  of  the  special  nerves  of 
special  organs  to  discern  the  properties  of  that  which  con-j 
corns  their  functions.  j 
Dr. — A  very  clear  law,  the  final  cause  of  which  is  suflS^ 
ciently  clear :  but  into  the  efficient  cause  of  which  it  would 
be  as  vain  to  inquire,  as  into  that  of  gravitation.  The  only 
answer  is.  So  the  fiat  of  the  Creator  made  it.  This  law  of 
their  nature  is  the  sentinel  of  each  structure  and  organ, 
their  safeguard  against  whatever  is  inappropriate  or  in- 
jurious. 

^  P. — Against  all  violence  and  ofience  to  the  organs  they 
supply,  these  nerves  recoil  and  protest,  as  one  might  say. 

Dr. — As  you  may  say,  truly,  although  metaphorically. 
Nor  is  their  protest  unheeded  and  unregistered  at  the  or- 
ganic head-quarters.  By  the  same  law  that  implanted  this 
conservative  instinct,  it  is  appointed,  that  all  injury — wilful 
or  unwitting,  it  matters  not — is  followed  by  irritation  and 
derangement  of  function,  in  the  precise  measure  of  the  o  fence. 

P. — Would  you  say  that  incorrigible  ofience  is  followed 
by  irremediable  disease  ? 

Dr. — I  do  maintain  it  by  abundant  and  unmistakable 
proofs.    What  leads  to  these  deplorable  results  is  this,  that 
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as  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  individual— the  conscience 
proper — may  be  perverted,  even  deadened,  so  may  he  the 
organic  conscience, — the  physical  sensihilities  set  to  guard 
special  functions — he  perverted  or  destroyed.  Only  conceive 
this  state  of  matters,  the  man  given  up  a  willing  victim  to 
self-destruction,  knowing  it  not,  perhaps  intending  it  not ; 
hut,  worst  of  all,  usually  heeding  it  not,  as  we  see  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  the  inveterate  drunkard  or  opium-eater, 
— quite  indifferent  to  it.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  also,  that  the 
two  deteriorating  processes  generally  go  together — the  one 
inducing  the  other. 

P. — It  appears,  then,  by  your  clear  showing  of  your  case, 
that  as  the  most  hopeless  state  of  the  man  moral,  is  that  in 
which  the  moral  sensibility  is  quenched ;  so  the  most  de- 
plorable state  of  the  man  physical,  is  that  in  which  his 
natural  organic  sensihilities  are  falsified  or  obtunded. 

Dr.— Precisely.  The  state  of  the  organic  nerves,  accom- 
panying chronic  disease,  is  to  the  observant  physician  a  sure 
index,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  of  the  sort  of  life  the  patient 
has  led ;  how  far  he  is  "used-up  ;"  what  hope  there  remains 
for  him ;  the  precise  cast  of  his  future  days,  and  the  proba- 
ble time  of  their  termination. 

In  the  department  of  organic  life  the  sympathetic  rela- 
tions are  intimate,  intense,  universal.  It  is  the  reverse  in 
the  province  of  animal  life,  so  far  as  mere  animal  functions 
are  concerned.  A  Hmb  may  be  cut  off,  an  eye  destroyed, 
without  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  other  eye,  or  other 
limbs,  or  affecting  the  health,  if  the  vital  organic  centres 
and  viscera  be  sound.  Not  if  otherwise.  From  sound  or- 
ganic centres,  a  healthful  influence  is  transmitted  to  every 
part  of  the  organism,  and  this  greatly  through  the  route  of 
the  organic  nerves,  ramified  on  the  blood-vessels. 

P. — What  if  the  vital  centres  be  unsound,  irritated,  or 
debilitated  ? 

Dr. — Then  the  morbid  influence  extends  wherever  an 
organic  nerve  goes,  that  is,  throughout  the  entire  economy. 
In  such  case,  all  injuries  of  the  circumference  or  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  sympathise  intimately  with  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  centre ;  and  all  acute  diseases,  not  intense 
enough  to  extinguish  life,  become  chronic,  persistent  in  cha- 
racter though  subdued  in  tone.  Under  this  morbid  influence 
of  the  organic  centres,  a  broken  bone  will  not  unite ;  or 
what  would  be  in  a  healthy  man  a  simple  inflammation 
from  a  wound,  becomes  erysipelatous,  phagedenic,  ending 
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in  movtifioatiou,  or  producing  a  fatal  fever.  In  this  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  hody,  a  simple  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  or  of  the  guuis,  will  run  on  to  ulceration. 

P. — I  suppose  tiuit  the  degree  of  sympathetic  influence 
•which  each  organ  has  on  the  others,  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  rank  that  organ  holds  in  the  system. 

Dk. — Yes,  according  to  its  functional  pre-emmence.  The 
STOMACH  stands  first  in  this  si/mpathelio  scale ;  and  justifi- 
ably so  on  every  ground.  Connected  as  tliis  primary  organ 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  great  centres  of  organic  life, 
associated  by  plexuses  (nervous  nettings)  with  all  the  other 
nutritive  viscera,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. ;  on  the 
other  hand  inter-communicating,  as  it  does,  with  the  gi'and 
animal  centres,  by  means  of  the  yiar  vagnm,  or  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  and  ever  irritated  in  man's  artificial  state  by 
his  ever  recurring  wants,  the  sympathies  of  the  stomach 
must  uecessanly  be,  and  are,  of  nil  otliers  the  most  jwofound, 
direct,  and  universal.  The  suffering  nf  every  other  organ  is 
reverberated  hack  upon  it,  and  its  sufferings  in  turn  are  re- 
flected hacJe  on  everi/  other  organ. 

P. — This  explains  the  well  known  fact  that  an  imexpected 
blow  on  the  stomach  will  more  speedily  desb'oy  life  than  a 
knock  on  the  head. 

Dr. — It  does.  In  boxing,  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  hit  below  the  waist.  A  sudden  and  acute  irrita- 
tion of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  stomacli,  as  fi-om  inflam- 
mation, spasm,  or  even  a  simple  flow  of  bile  into  its  cavity, 
will  often  ])roduce  entire  prostration  of  the  muscular  powers, 
with  deadly  pallor,  and  all  tlie  feelings  of  dying.  The 
stomach  in  its  rage,  when  highly  ofteuded,  oppressed,  and 
irritated  beyond  endurance,  will  cause  the  brain  to  beat  till 
real  fury  or  phrensy  is  produced,  sometimes  till  the  stnic- 
ture  is  torn,  and  the  man  falls  like  a  felled  ox.  Few  tho- 
roughly appreciate  this  patliological  condition. 

p._From  all  this  I  should  infer  tliat  the  complete  func- 
tional integrity  of  the  organic  viscera  depends  on  the  healthy 
condition  of  tlie  nerves  supplying  them. 

Dr. — Uudonbtedly.  The  organic  sensibility  of  health  is 
exquisite.  By  corporeal  abuses,  by  the  repetition  of  dis- 
turbing causes,  tlie  natural  organic  sensibUity  of  the  part 
becomes  denaturalised  and  depraved.  Morbid  ii-ritahility 
i-^  kindled  up  ;  morbid  sensibility  accomjianies  it.  The  iiTi- 
tatin'T  cause  is  reiterated,  and  morbid  irritability  and  sensi- 
bility are  permanently  established.    The  result  is,  that 
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from  this  starting  point  iliseased  sympathies  are  propagated 
throughout  the  economy.  Hence  all  the  functions  of  or- 
ganic" life  are  necessarily  impaired,  and  impaired  just  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  morbid  irritation. 

p — That  stands  to  reason.  One  compartment  of  a  com- 
plex mechanism  cannot  go  wrong,  witliout  the  play  of  every 

,  associated  part  being  correspondingly  deranged. 

Dr. — In  the  human  organism,  for  example,  by  a  primary 
point  of  irritation  established  in  the  stomach,  lungs,  beart, 
or  brain,  every  function  becomes  gi-adually  to  be  more  or 
less  impaired.'  Digestion  langiushes.  The  chyle  is  badly 
elaborated.  The  blood  deteriorates.  Eespiration  is  imper- 
fect. The  circulation  is  partial,  iiTCgular,  unequable.  The 
vital  operations  from  being  an  easy,  unconscions  labour,  be- 
come a  painfid  struggle.    Increasing  inflammation  or  con- 

.  gestion  in  the  centres  of  organic  life,  developes  increasing 
local  and  general  malaise,  in  which  the  animd  centres  sym- 

■  pathise.    Patients  get  to  fancy  they  feel  the  operations  of 

■  their  own  stomachs,  and  the  movements  of  the  blood  tlu'ough 
the  heart  and  .great  vessels ;  with  often  a  painftd  conscious- 

:  ness  of  the  existence  of  a  brain. 

P. — This  consciousness  in  unconscious  paits  is  a  deplora- 
ble state  of  the  man  physical. 

Dr. — And  you  might  add — which  no  strength  of  the  man, 
spiritual  or  intellectual,  can  long  contend  against.  Such  a 
state  constitutes  the  acme  of  mortal  miseiy,  and  is  often 
witnes.sed  in  the  great,  the  good,  the  gifted,  who  liave  made 
ha^te  to  be  eminent. — and  who  have  achieved  theii-  elevation 
by  the  culture  of  intellect,  pursued  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  health.  The  names  of  such  victims  in  the  annals  of  lite- 
rature, science,  and  art,  are  hf/ion. 

P. — Is  this  abnormal  .sensitiveness,  or  morbid  sensibihty, 
of  the  nerves  of  organic  hfe,  confined  to  the  great  and  the 
gifted  ? 

Dr. — By  no  means.  Two  other  classes  partake  of  it; — 
first,  thf)9A  who  have  hcfjn  slowly  poisoned  by  courses  of 
medicine ;  and  second,  the  degi-aded  and  the  sensual,  who 
have  systernaticallv  poisoned  thetiiselves  by  alcoholic  dnnks ; 
and  who,  under  their  excitement,  draw  ujion  the  cori)on!al 
energies  of  a  month,  to  sustain  thft  debauclieries  of  a  day. 

F'. —  fn  tlift  state  of  perf'ct  health,  f  siij»j>ose,  there  is  no 
consciousness  of  any  intenial  organs, — nothing  hut  a  gene- 
ral feeling  of  physical  hien  vice. 

Dr. —  With  corjioreal  harmony,  and  that  the  natural  ro- 
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suit  of  t1ie  perfect  play  of  the  macliiue,  there  is  a  certain 
feeling  of  psychical  happiness  always  associated — tnental 
ease,  calm,  and  Joy,  to  a  gi'eat  extent,  whatever  may  he  the 
external  state  or  trouliles  of  the  individual.  "  I  am  still 
happy  in  my  mind,"  said  a  lieaUhij  friend  to  me,  who  had 
suffered  losses,  and  experienced  vexations  and  ti'ouhles 
enough  to  have  killed  any  ordinary  person. 

P. — I  may  lay  tliis  down,  then,  as  a  sm-e  principle,  that, 
in  the  perfect  state  of  health,  there  are  no  corporeal  sensa- 
tions, save  those  of  the  body's  natural  wants ;  as  those  of 
food,  tb'inlf,  and  au'. 

Dr. — We  must  include  also  those  of  the  voluntary  excre- 
tions. 

In  prohahly  ninety  in  a  hundi'ed  oases  of  clirnnic  disease, 
the  diversity  of  aches  and  pains  belonging  thereto,  may  be 
traced  to  and  found  to  be,  neurdgic  sympathies  with  some 
morbid  part  of  the  alimentary  canal :  as  the  organ  with 
most  symjmthies,  and  tlie  most  sinned  against  by  the  rea- 
soning animal  par  exccllcnw !  Dietetic  offences  ai'e  the 
more  heavily  visited,  inasmuch  as  they  are  most  frequently 
committed,  under  corporeal  condition  tlie  least  of  all  calcu- 
lated to  permit  or  sustain  them,  that  is,  under  the  over-ex- 
cited  or  acliing  heads  and  hearts,  jwoduced  in  every  class 
by  the  competitions  and  colKsions  of  modern  society. 

P. — So  dearly  do  we  pay  for  a  high  state  of  ci\ilisation ! 

Dr. — Pardon.  You  are  mistaken.  A  truly  high  state  of 
civilisation  would  con-eet  iill  these  evils.  We  are  refined  in 
manners  and  the  conventionalities  of  society.  We  are  great 
in  commerce,  gi-eat  in  arts,  great  in  arms,  and  gi-eat  in  sci- 
ence theoreticidly,  and  so  far  as  regards  its  money-making 
applications;  biit  in  tliat  Icnowledge  that  truly  exalteth  a 
people,  and  ennohleth  human  natiu-e — that  brings  man  in 
conformity  with  the  moral  and  material  laws  of  Deity ;  and 
which  crowns  his  existence  \rit\\  that  health,  wealth,  happi- 
ness, and  length  of  days,  iiermitted  to  be  niitn's  portion  or 
privilege  on  earth  ;  in  such  l(uowledge,  in  such  true  civili- 
sation and  refinement,  we  are  yet  far  far  behind. 

P. — Certaudy  something  must  be  materially  wi-ong  in 
that  alleged  reiinemeut  of  an  age,  when  the  vast  body  of  the 
people  can  only  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  by  sacri- 
ficing the  end  of  existence.  But  is  not  this  vergmg  upon 
politics  ?  V  •  1 

Dr. — By  no  means.  We  are  jiroponnding  no  pohtical 
theories ;  but  are  merely  stating  undeniable  facts,  in  order 
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to  show  their  hearings  professionally.  For  example ;  it 
much  concerns  ni  unkind  to  know  how  that  stomacli  diseases, 
and  then,  next  in  frequency  to  them,  hraiu  or  nervous 
diseases  prevail,  as  the  result  of  a  high  state  of  false  social 
refinement — of  that  false  refinement  whose  prominent  cha- 
racteristics are.  1st.  i^^ontgut  with  position :  2nd,  the 
exaggerated  estimate  oftKeTiappiness  deiivable  fi-om  wealth 
and  station,  and  the  helter-skelter  race  to  attain  them-  The 
brain  and  .'ifo??i(;f^TrrrtWe  the  "battledores  that  make  the 
bodv  the  shuttiecock  of  mortal  miseries — irritntinn  being 
banded  about  from  one  to  the  other,  in  proportion  as  now 
the  one.  now  the  other,  is  vexed  and  maltreated.  With 
many,  there  is  Uttle  intermission  of  actual  or  sjTupathetic 
disturbance  in  either  organ  ;  and  life  is  one  long  disturbance 
and  disease.  In  these  reciprocal  disturbances  of  brain  and 
stomach,  we  have  all  degi'ees  of  suffering — from  low  spii-its 
to  ill  temper — from  convulsions  to  insane  ravings — from 
hypochonclriasis  to  idiotcy — from  palsy  to  epilepsy — from 
the  tedious  softening  of  the  brain,  to  the  sudden  apoplectic 
fit. 

P. — I  must  say,  you  have  opened  to  me  a  field  of  gi-eat 
physiological  and  pathological  interest ;  one  whose  cultiva- 
tion by  the  community  at  large  would  yield  the  most  pre- 
cious fruits. 

Dr. — A  volume  might  ea.sily  be  written  on  the  influence 
of  the  nerves  of  organic  life  on  the  animal  frmctions ;  i.  e., 
on  the  manifestations  of  mind,  thought,  temper,  passion, 
di.sposition.  character,  &c.  Here  we  can  stiike  out  only  the 
most  salient  points. 

In  the  perfect  health  of  the  organic  nei-vous  system,  when 
the  in.-:tinctive  wants  of  the  organism  are  satisfied,  when 
the  viscera  receive  none  but  their  appropriate  stimidi — 
proyxir  air,  food,  chyle,  blood,  &c. — the  whole  machine  works 
.smoothly,  harmoniously,  joyously.  A  general  feeling  of 
hien  eJ.re  y^jrvades  the  frame,  with  an  entire  absence  of  any 
special  loml  s^-nsations,  or  interior  organic  consciousness. 
The  rnind  feels  a  cheering  exhilaration,  but  does  not  know 
its  source — at  lea.st,  heeds  it  not.  The  thouglits  flow  easily; 
the  fancy  warms ;  and  the  highest  a.spirations  of  the  man 
kindle. 

P. — TTiat  is  a  ytroof  that  no  law  of  our  constitution  has 
been  materially  violated. 
Dr. — It  is.    'lliis  serenity  of  mind  and  physical  joyance 
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would  be  man's  habitual  state,  if  all  the  laws  of  his  cousti- 
tution,  mental,  moral,  and  material,  were  systematically 
observed. 

P. — -The  reverse,  alas !  is  the  common  picture  of  human 
nature  and  of  hiiman  life. 

Dr. — That  is  man's  fault  or  misfortune.  The  Creator 
has  made  all  provision  for  human  happiness.  Wherever 
there  is  suffering  of  any  sort,  be  sure  that  there  lias  been  a 
departure  fi'om  the  established  laws  of  man's  constitution  in 
some  point  or  other.  The  first  step  to  the  remedy  of  an 
evil  is  the  ascertainment  of  its  source.  This  corrected,  warn- 
ing taken,  relapse  avoided,  health  may  be  jjreserved  and  life 
prolonged,  and  the  gates  of  happiness  opened  to  all  man- 
kind. Moral  causes  may  give  tem]iorary  pain,  giief  will  in- 
flict its  sting,  and  sorrow  cloud  the  brow — vexations,  crosses, 
and  losses  must  be  expected  long  to  be  mortals'  lot;  but 
then'  impression  on  the  ]3erfect  organisation  of  the  healthy 
man,  will  be  as  the  ruffle  of  the  summer  breeze  on  the 
l)laoid  lake.  "  Weejiing  may  endm-e  for  a  night;  but  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning." 

IrrilabiUttj  in  children  or  adults,  is  a  sure  proof  that  the 
organic  nervous  centres  have  been  irritated  in  some  sliape 
or  other ;  yet  the  mind  is  unconscious  that  it  sympathises 
with  the  body.  The  brain  is  irritated  by  stomach-u-ritation 
as  a  result  of  its  nervous  connexions  ;  and  it  iiiitates  the 
stomach  in  its  turn,  when  irritated  in  itself  by  the  undue 
exercise  of  its  own  functions.  The  emotions  and  passions 
too  long  and  too  frequently  indulged — gi'ief  and  fear, 
jealousy  and  anger,  love  and  pleasure — disturb  the  func- 
tions, .md  injure  the  structure,  of  both  tlie  organic  and 
animal  nervous  centres.  Hence  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  are  most  impaired  by  profound  mental  emotions 
and  exercises. 

P. — Does  it  not  occur,  also,  that  the  action  of  the  heai't 
is  sometimes  almost,  and  occasionally  altogetlier,  suspended 
by  vehement  moods  of  mind  or  tln'illing  sensations? 

Dk. — Yes  ;  sudden  death  often  foUows  sudden  joy,  or  ex- 
cessive anger.  The  effect  of  over  straining,  nr  over  exciting, 
any  function  is  to  exhaust  its  nervous  endowments  faster 
than  they  flow  into  it,  or  are  created.  Imjiairment  of  struc- 
ture necessarily  follows  all  undue  exertion  or  demands  on 
function.  In  this  way,  morbid  action  in  an  organ  is  fixed, 
its  operation  impeded,  and  its  seusibilitios  perverted.  From 
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such  a  stiirting  poiut,  morlnd  irritatiou  is  propagated 
throughout  tlie  ecouomy,  aud  a  universal  morbid  sympathy 
is  set  up. 

p._lt  appears,  then,  as  the  conchisiou  of  this  whole 
matter,  that  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  as  being  tlie  cen- 
tres of  nervous  power — in  consequence  of  theii-  connexions, 
deeplv  reciprocating  and  resenting  each  other's  trials,  in- 
juries", and  complaints,  and  being,  moreover,  the  organs  that 
are  constantly  over-worked  and  over-excited  by  the  habits 
of  societv — o'u  these  gi-oimds,  I  say,  it  appears  that  the 
stoni'irh  and  the  brain  are  the  inlets  of  all  the  woe  that  our 
world  presents. 

Dr. — A  melancholy  fact  in  natural  histoiy.  Yet  a  ra- 
diant gleam  of  hope  shoots  out  ai-ound  the  thick  darkness. 
Knoicl^'l'je  in  due  time  will  correct  these  evOs.    It  is  some 

■  thing  to  unfold  their  source.    Whoever  shall  comprehend 

■  thoroughlv  the  morbid  states  of  the  stomach  appai-atus  and 
brain,  and  shall  trace  accurately  the  steps  that  led  to  then- 
disordered  action,  shall  have  in  his  hands  the  two  keys  that 
wiU  unlock  the  secret  chambers  of  chronic  disease,  and  wiU 

'  possess  a  clue  whereby  to  unravel  the  intricate  ^sondings  of 
its  symptoms. 

Conversation  XXlX.—The  generalities  of  the  function  of 
nutrition  or  assimilation — Cells  absorb  the  organic  coni- 
poundi  floatin'j  in  the  hlood,  and  metamorphose  them 
into  stniriure — Ch/mr/es  of  nutrition  and  its  products  lie 
at  the  foundation  af  all  diseases — Natural  and  morbid  af- 
finities! of  the  structure— The  humoral  pathology — Morbid 
products  or  deposits  in  the  blood — The  functional  activity 
of  a  part  the  measure  of  its  nutrition — Hypertrophy  and 
Atrophy — Their  causes. 

V. — What  do  you  call  as.similation  ? 

Lk. — 'ITiat  function  or  process  by  which  dead  alimentoiy 
matf/-rs  are  converted  into  living  organised  structures 
(litftrallv  made  like  tbemj. 

P. — ^Vhnt  is  the  essence  or  essential  of  the  nutritive  act? 

TJr. — Thj^  fjroiiih  of  the  individual  cells  comprising  tlie 
fabric.  'I  bis  commences  wliile  the  inert  nutritive  niatcriiils 
are  in  their  fluid  condition,  while  they  an;  circulating  in 
the  vessels,  'f'bese  cells  draw  their  iiourislimeiit  from  the 
organic  rornfionnd-^  floating  in  the  blood. 

Dr. — In  the  ^ame  way,  I  sujipose,  as  plants  derive  their 
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materials  of  growth  from  inorganic  matters  ditfused  in  the 
ail-  or  in  the  water  they  absorb  ? 

Dr. — Preciselj'  so.  These  nuiterials  are  selected  in  such 
ways,  and  combined  in  such  proportions,  as  to  produce  all 
the  diversified  forms  and  characteristic  properties  of  or- 
ganised structure,  vegetable  and  animsil.  Each  sepai-ate 
tissue  of  the  body  has  its  own  peculiar  and  distinctive  af- 
finity for  those  constituents  of  the  blood  that  are  fit  to  be 
appropi'iated  to  its  own  uses,  and  converted  into  its  own 
substance.  Thus  are  matters  previously  inert  and  w^ithout 
life  transformed  into  living  fabric. 

I    P. — I  suppose  tliis  property  of  «7/.s  to  convert  matter 
^  into  its  own  structure  is  an  ultimate  fact  or  lino  of  physi- 
ology '? 

^  Dr. — Yes  ;  like  that  of  chemical  aHiuity,  gravitation,  &c., 
not  to  be  explained.  It  has  been  already  shown  how  ceUs 
gi'ow  fi'om  germs,  mature,  decay,  or  give  up  their  contents, 
leaving  behind  them  germs  to  go  tln-ough,  in  their  turn,  the 
same  round  of  reproduction  and  decay.  This  property  of  a 
cell,  or  structm'e,  constitutes  its  vitnlitij,  a  name  to  designate 
it  as  sometliing  eutu-ely  diverse  I'rom  ti  jihi/siral  or  chemical 
property.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  in- 
organic matter  to  constitute  a  cell.  The  simplest  cell  must 
have  a  j^reviously  existing  ceU  to  fm-nish  the  germ. 

P. — The  definition  of  a  cell,  according  to  this,  is,  nature's 
vitaUsiiig,  oiyniiiniiHj  apparatus,  by  which  it  draws  from  the 
blood  the  materials  required  for  the  development  of  the 
structure  it  appertains  to. 

Dr. — Just  so.  From  this  it  will  be  apparent  how  sub- 
stances abuornially  present  in  the  Idood,  must  necessardy 
deteriorate  the  condition  and  development  of  the  cells,  and 
the  solid  tissues  they  originate.  Tiie  tendency  of  all  Ibreigu 
or  unnatural  substances,  of  poisonous  drugs,  of  cfiete  or 
inert  elements  in  the  blood,  is  to  produce  a  state  of  irritation 
in  some  or  another  sohd  tissue  of  the  body ;  to  disorder  its 
nutrition,  and  to  make  it,  in  fact,  a  focus  or  startmg-point 
of  diseased  action. 

P. — Do  T  then  cleiu-ly  understand  you  to  say  that  clianges 
in  the  activity  of  the  nutritive  processes,  and  m  the  charac- 
ter of  their  products — changes  either  afl'ecting  individual 
parts  or  the  entii'e  organism — lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
diseases? 

|i  — That  is  precisely  tlie  doctrine  I  inculcate  ;  l\u-ther, 
'  every  tissue  has  its  own  morbid,  as  well  as  uatuni^dfimt^ 
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and  tenJoncv  to  draw  to  itself  and  to  retain  or  let  off,  certain 
elemeuts  of 'ilisease  or  foreijpi  miassiiuilable  substiinces,  in 
prei'ereuce  to  otliers.  Drugs  ai-e  among  the  foreign  sub- 
stances the  system  is  too  often  gi-atiutously  taxed  to  dispose 
of.  Thev  remarkably  call  forth  cell  affinities.  Thus  we 
find  one  "tissue  or  organ  has  an  affinity  for  arsenic;  another 
for  lif'i'l ;  a  thii'd  for  iodine  ;  a  fom-th  for  mercury ;  a  fifth 
for  alues ;  a  sixth  for  foxglove ;  a  seventh  for  ergot ;  an 
eighth  for  colcliicum,  and  so  on. 

^P. — The  humoral  jiatholo'jij,  then,  holds  an  important 
place,  and  is  not  to  he  so  thoroughly  discarded  as  some 
'Would  suppose '? 

Dr. — Discarded,  no.  The  whole  tendencies  of  micro- 
-scopic  physiolog}-,  and  of  animal  chemistry,  point  in  that 
direction  :"  in  fact,  place  the  humoral  pathology  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  ever,  though  not  so  vague  and  exclusive  as  of 
old.  The  primary  alteration  of  the  secretions  effected  by 
diiea.5e,  their  excess,  defect,  or  pei-version,  of  coiu-se  fdters 
the  constitution  of  the  cumulating  fluids,  either  through  tlie 
uon-eliminaiion  of  effete  matters,  or  by  the  formation  of 
morbid  products.    Hence  abnonnal  elements  or  deposits  in 

•  the  blood  are  the  precursors  and  attendants  of  evej-y  fiinc- 

•  tional  or  structural  change  that  can  occur,  and  constitute,  in 
fact,  the  material  palpable  causes  or  conditions  of  the  per- 

•  sistence  of  diseased  action.  This  can  be  demonstrated  in  a 
.  great  many  cases. 

P. — You  have  Just  refen-ed  to  the  chief  sources  of  abnor- 
mal elements  or  deposits  in  the  blood  ;  siun  these  up,  if  you 
plea.se. 

Dk. — They  are  </!r'?e,  perhaps.  1st  Disordered  conditions 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  ;  the  unhealthy  elaboration  of, 
healthy  materials  ;  in  other  words,  the  making  of  bad  blood. 
■2nd.  E.xtraneous  or  ajmonmil  rnaUerii.lntroduced  from 
without,  a.s  alcoliol,  dnig-poisons,  &c.  -'ird.  Arrested,  exces- 
sive, or  perverted  secretions.  'J'lio  non  eliinrnation  of  the 
wa.stxd  fabrics  of  the  body,  being  tlie  means  of  accumulating 
in  the  systf^rn  the  largest  amount  of  the  most  deadly  elements 
of  di.%a.v=!. 

P. — -Ml  theso  active  causes  of  abnormal  elements  or 
morbid  products  in  the  blood,  must  still  furtlicr  vitiatf!  tho 
nutritive  prof;ess/;s? 

Or. — Clearly;  by  presenting  to  the  cells  unfit,  injurious, 
OT  extraneouH  materials,  out,  nf  vhich  fo  l/iiild  anew  the  von- 
■itandij  deemjin'j  th.iueH'.    Hence  will  result  two  grand  evils  : 
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1st.  An  acceleration  or  relardntion  of  the  normal  nutritive 
processes.  2nd.  A  deterioration  of  the  cliaraeter  of  tlieir 
products.  From  these  will  result,  more  or  less,  malaise  and 
debility. 

P. — I  see  clearly  your  doctrine.  We  cannot  have  disease 
affecting  any  individual  parts,  or  the  entire  organism,  with- 
out these  essential  elements  and  concomitants.  I  see  from 
this,  the  successful  defence  you  are  able  to  set  up  for  the 
I^retensions  of  the  Water-Cure;  inasmuch  as  Hydropathy  is 
confessed  to  be  the  best  opener  of  tlie  e.xcretory  outlets  of 
the  body;  ejecting  out  of  tiie  corporeal  ciiaunels,  and  reser- 
voir's, all  morbid  debris  that  offend  and  poison  the  life- 
sj)rings. 

Dr. — Also  by  giving  tone  and  power  to  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  lienlthy  condition  to  the  solids  ;  but  we  shall  come 
to  that  on  another  occasion.  I  believe  that  never  before 
had  a  system  such  scientific  buttresses  and  bulwai'ks,  as  the 
Water-Cure  has.  But  tluit  does  not  concern  us  at  present. 
I  was  going  to  remarl;  tluit  the  functional  activity  of  a  pait, 
or  of  the  organism  generally,  is  the  measure  of  the  amount 
and  rapidity  of  its  nutrition.  Health  consists  in.  or  is 
maintained  by,  the  due  proportion  being  observed  between 
the  activity  of  the  nutritive  processes,  and  the  amount  or  ra- 
pidity of  )(v(.y/(',  according  to  the  demands  of  the  body  under 
the  varying  conditions  oi'  infancy,  youth,  matiuity,  decline, 
decay,  labour,  and  rest,  &c 

Hi/pertrojihy  and  Atrophy  indicate  relative  degrees  of 
nutrition,  its  excess  or  its  defect ;  the  former  is  nutrition 
exceeding  waste,  the  latter  waste  exceeding  nutrition,  in  the 
whole,  or  in  a  part  of  the  body. 

P. — Does  increased  nutrition  necessarily  Ibllow  increased 
ingestion,  or  excessive  supply  of  food  ? 

Dit. — No,  emphatically.  This  surjilus,  iudeed.  if  digested, 
may  render  the  blood  i-icher  in  nutritive  materials  ;  but  it 
does  not  induce  augiucntcd  phistic  actiritij  in  the  tissues,  by 
which  these  nutritive  materials  are  wade  part  and  parcel  0/ 
the  lirinij  J'uhrio.  Tliese  materials,  therefore,  being  in  excess 
in  the  system,  over  and  above  its  wants,  or  its  [lower  of 
appropriation,  impose  a  gratuitous  burden  on  the  excreto- 
i-ies — necessitating  tlie  extra  exertions  of  the  latter,  to  rid 
the  system  of  the  undue  accumulation  of  the  former.  Biit 
the  e.xcretories  as  ollen  fail  of  tficir  activity,  as  the  plastic 
processes,  or,  at  all  events,  break  down  under  the  abnormal 
eflbrts  thus  demanded  of  liiem. 


EXCESSIVE  NUTRITION. 


r. — I  see.  then,  there  is  no  help  i'or  it,  but  that  these  nii^ 
assiuiiliUed.  uuexereted  materials,  become  a  pref^nant  source  \ 
of  iJ'uaise,  become,  to  all  ijiteuts  and  purposes,  foreign,  mi- j 
conformalile,  imcongenial  elements,  a  true  viatcries  morhij 
as  you  designate  it. 

I>r,. — 1  perceive  you  properly  apprehend  the  foundations ' 
of  tlie  Humoral  Pathology.    If  even  the  excretories  do  sue-  / 
ceed  in  eliminating  this  excess  of  materials,  which  they  will 
do  for  a  time  in  unimpaired  constitutions,  yet  this  extra 
■strain  of  tlieir  powers  eventually  exhausts  their  energy,  iiri- 
pairs  their  functions,  and  finally  degenerates  their  structure. 

P. — But  is  not/at  a  provision  of  nature  for  stowing  away 
this  excess  of  nutritive  materials?  \- 

Dr. — You  ai-e  quite  light.  Adipose  or  fatty  tissue  is  an 
expedient  of  nature  to  remove  from  the  cu'culating  current 
■.an  excess  of  nutritive  materials,  beyond  what  the  system 
has  been  able  to  appropriate  to  the  actual  wants  of  struc- 
ture.^ The  undue  nutrition  of  this  tissue  is  the  least  injuri- 
ous fonn  of  hyperti'opliy. 

P. — How  is  h^iieitrophy  or  excessive  nutrition  of  a  part 
.usually  induced '.' 

Dp- — Tliis  is  anticipating  our  pathological  conversations. 
But  I  will  briefly  .-.atisfy  your  inquii'ies  as  they  ai-e  apropox 
to  the  subject  i>f  nutrition. 

1st.  The  excessive  use  of  a  muscular  part  (whether  it  he 
an  organ  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  motion),  wiU  induce 
therein  hypertrophy  or  undue  development.  This  is  wit- 
nes,sed  in  the  heart  in  cases  of  pulmonsuy  obstructions,  from 
the  exi.'es.sive  efforts  to  clear  that  obstniction;  in  the  bladder 
in  ca.ses  of  di.sea.-^ed  prostate,  from  similar  efforts  for  simUar 
ends ;  in  the  brain,  occasionally,  from  precocious  talents  un- 
wi.sely  goaded  on.  In  this  case  the  soil  parts  gi-ow  faster 
than  the  l^jny  covering. 

2nd.  By  local  congestions,  i.e.,  by  the  gorging  of  the  dis- 
ten.sihle  veins  of  a  part. 

•■^rd.  By  the  oozing  out  of  plastic  elements  (as  fihrine), 
which  consolidate,  and  become  interstitial  or  areolar  tissue. 
The  causes  of  atrophy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  various. 
Atrophy  may  ari.se  Ist,  from  insuflicient  supply  of  niitriiiicnt 
—>.«..  from  deficient  vital-sustaining  power  in  the  libriiic 
and  plastic  elementH  of  the  blood;  or  from  u  new  growth 
afisorbing  tfiC  nutritive  materials. 

2nd. 

•?rd.  f'rorn  defective  assimilation  of  ].ri.|.(r  jilaslic  cic- 
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ments;  in  other  words,  from  mactivity  of  the  formation  pro- 
cesses, from  slowness  of  vital  elaboration  in  the  cells. 

4th.  From  the  suspension  of  the  functional  activity  of  a 
))art;  as  in  the  uterus  after  child-biith ;  in  the  mainmEe 
after  lactation. 

5th.  From  abnormal  rajndity  of  disintegi-ation ;  as  iu 
niarasmus  (wasting) ;  diabetes;  diai'rhoea  ;  cholera;  starva- 
tion ;  fevers  ;  and  all  diseases  of  exhaustion ;  from  trouble, 
grief,  care,  imxiety,  want  of  rest,  excessive  toil,  &c. 

6th.  From  mechanical  causes,  <;.(/.,  obstructed  circulation; 
fi-om  ossification ;  from  inflammatory  deposits  obliterating 
the  arterial  tubes. 

P. — I  di-aw  several  conclusions  fxom  the  foregoing  observ- 
ations. It  seems  ecenj  vital  act  of  the  ccoiiomij  invoices  an 
act  of  nutrition. 

DB._It  does.  The  vital  properties  of  a  part  depend  ou 
its  nutrition.  The  nutrition  of  a  part,  in  its  turn,  depends 
on  the  due  exercise  of  its  vital  properties. 

The  process  of  repair  in  a  destroyed  structure  is  nothing 
new  or  abnormal.  It  is  simply  tlie  carrying  out  of  the 
jieouliar  cell-fonnation,  or  nutritive  processes  belonging  to 
that  pai-t.  But  let  me  add  two  other  inferences  for  you, 
which  I  have,  perhaps,  scarcely  afforded  you  the  data  for 
(b'awiug. 

Abnormal  gi-owths,  as  tubercle,  cancer,  &c.,  are  mstances 
of  disordered  nutrition,  perverted  cell-develo)nnent. 

Death  is  the  final  cessation  of  nutritive  effort— the  arrest 
of  all  cell  mutations.  This,  however,  is  anticipating  our 
Pathology,  in  which  department  we  will  discuss  at  length 
the  important  bearings  of  these  and  then-  allied  topics. 


CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BI.OOD. 


OF  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  ;  AND  OF 
THE  MOVING  POWERS  CONCERNED  THEREIN. 

Conversation  XXX. — Dr. — To-day,  following  the  due 
coui-s<?  of  our  scientific  colloquies,  I  slionld,  by  rights,  enter 
on  the  functions  of  digestion,  absorption,  aud  .sangciiica- 
tion.  But  tliis  topic  is  so  comprehensive,  so  intimately 
beai-s  on  our  hygienic  practice,  and  is,  moreover,  so  full  of 
interesting  details,  that  I  reserve  it  for  a  special  series  of 
convei-sations,  which  shall  include  the  subjects  of  diet  aud 
:heoimen. 

P. — Well,  you  could  not  discuss  anything  more  interest- 
ins  than  the  cii-culation  of  the  blood.  For  I  know  enough 
of  physiology  to  know  that  on  the  equaljle,  uniform  and 
continuous  movement  of  the  nutritive  fluid  tlu-ough  the 
blood-vessel  system,  the  healthy  action  of  all  parts  of  tlie 
vital  economy  depends. 

Dr. — True.  There  are  two  distinct  and  entirely  separate 
circles  described  by  the  cii-ctilation.  1st,  that  through  the 
lungs  ;  and.  that  through  the  general  system.  The  heait  is 
placed  at  the  junction  of  these  and  is  a  double  organ, — two 
heart.s  joined  together  as  it  were— each  circulating  system 
having  it.^  own  heart,  its  own  arteries,  and  its  own  veins, 
intrinsicjiUy  or  anatomically  independent ;  but.  in  fact  and 
in  function,  intimately  blending  with  each  other  in  their 
common  centre,  and  at  their  common  extremities. 

P. — I  .^nppose  the  heart  has  the  action  of  a  gi'eat  force- 
ptimp 

Dr-.. — Something  of  that  sort.  The  onwaixl  movement  of 
the  blood — through  the  arterial  tninks  and  ca])illaries — 
hair-Uke  tube-,  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  circulation — is 
pertorrned  principally  by  the  propulsive  action  of  the  heart, 
and  uartly  by  the  contractility  or  elasticity  of  the  smaller 
vessel.-i.  Tlie  larger  vessels  have  in  Ihuir  structure  a  pre- 
ponderance of  ehmtAc  tinme,  a  great  purpose  of  which  is  to 
make  the  i.n>ermitj.inf/  waves  of  tlie  blood,  sent  by  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart,  into  one  continuous  luibi-okeii  current. 

P. — Have  the  capillaries  any  muscular  tissue  in  th(ir 
6oats '' 

Dfi. — No.  f'.ut  there  are  sujtjilemeiitiiry  lacal  forcrs, 
which  r'-gulaty  the  flow  of  tlie  blood  in  the  capillaries,  inde- 
pendently of  any  central  impulsion,  oi-  contractile  action  in 
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their  own  coats.  Seen  tliroiigh  the  microsco]ie,  the  capilla- 
ries present  no  obvious  movement.  The  stream  from  the 
arteries  passes  through  them,  as  througli  elastic  tubes. 
They  do  iwt  n  ford  <iny  mccluinical  asdstaiice  lo  the  move- 
ments of  the  hiood.  Their  coats  are  indeed  coutriictile,  but 
this  is  merely  to  regulate  their  calibre,  and  not  for  the  pm-- 
pose  of  peristaltic  movement — the  movement  alone  that  would 
aid  circulation.  The  great  agent  in  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  capillaries  is  the  cheniico-vitaljLeasliwi  that  takes  place 
between  the  fluids  they  hold,  and  the  tissues  they  nom-ish. 

p  The  mtuntenance,  tlierefore,  of  the  proper  chemical 

constitution  of  the  blood,  I  infer,  is  the  grand  concUtion  of 
the  healthy  capillary  circulation.  ^ 

p)B_It  is  subject,  however,  to  the  mfluenee  ol  the  ner- 
vous system.  Hence  imperfectly  arteriaUsed  blood,  or  blood 
contaiiiing  morbid  elements  induced  by  faults  of  nutrition 
or  secretion,  or  introduced  liy  direct  poisons  taken  mto  the 
stomach,  or  by  miasmata  through  the  lungs,— lilood  altered 
in  any  of  these  wavs  in  its  due  chemical  condition  and  affi- 
nities', wUl  disturb' the  capilhuy  circulation— wiU  favoin  vis- 
ceral congestion. 

p_Your  doctrine  then  goes  to  ]n-ove,  or  to  make  it 
hin-hly  probable,  that  interior  congestions  are  an  essenti^ 
element  or  an  insepaxablg.  co'idj-tion.  of  all  chronio_  and 
acute  diseasesT"  , 
— DR^Tl^rt  to  me  is  very  clear.  You  may  ti'uly  say  tliat 
congestion,  in  some  degree  or  other,  m  some,  quarter  or 
other  i«  the  mnlcmd  cause  or  condition  of  all  diseases ,  for  i 
whether  it  be  an  effect  itself  of  a  jirimaiy  mischief  an  im- 
tant  applied,  a  poison  imbibed,  or  a  miasm  minded,  it  soon 
establishes  itself  as  virtuaUy  the  etn'-knl  or  pcrpctnatum 

r'^HLtelayTSi  as  nn  nrefi-agable  axiom.  f7-at  Hie  re- 
'  moval  of  congestions,  or  the  promotion  of  ^/''-'^'/ff  f/''  ^ 
circulation  in  vital  or  oilier  oryans  ,rhere  it  '[^'^^^^ 
„„,,ted,-and  thereupon  the  libera twn  at  the  .  eoetion, 
and  the  regulation  of  nutrition,  the  nistomtwn  <D  tJw  mec  i^ 
,rieaX  con^;utM,n  of  tJie  hloo<l-and  with  U  the  'ntcy^vj^ 
the  solids-are  the  grand  practical  uidicalions,  aim.s.  ami 
accomplished  results  of  (xr.K  obiect 
-  p  —Have  not  these  been  in  essence  and  cflect  the  oHject 
of  all  medicinal  systems  in  all  P^^^t  tii.u^ ■.' 

Or— lu  theon/  they  may  be  said  to  have    '^eu  the  ami 
of  some  of  the  really  rellecting  ,.-actitioners  ot  all  tunes  and 
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of  all  sects.  But  prdcticalhj  they  often  hartUy  knew  wliat 
thev  aimed  at — at  least  the  meana  tliey  often  used  were  the 
most  irrational  and  uulUcely  for  their  eiiih.  The  best 
svstem  ot'niethoal  treatment— by  whatever  name  it  may  he 
c'alled — is  that  which  will  best  accomplish  these  great  ends. 
Wliat  claims  to  this  beau  ideal  of  curative  art,  the  a.gencies 
comprised  in  the  W.\TER-crnE  may  estabhsli,  will  after- 
wards be  inquired  into. 

p. — wni  you  proceed  then  with  the  main  subject,  for 
these  last  remarks  ai-e  a  digi'essiou  somewhat  from  the  busi- 
ness in  hand '? 

]jp.. — In  the  gi-eat.  or  systematic  circulation,  the  affinities 
of  aneriyJ  blood  for  the  tissues  is  greater  than  that  of 
venous  blood. 

Eveiy  chstinct  organ  atti-acts  to  itself  the  peculiar  sub- 
■  stances'which  it  requfres  as  the  materials  of  its  nutrition. 
In  each  individual  case  the  affinities  chfFer.  The  tissue  of 
each  gland,  for  example,  possess5es~  a  pecuhar  affinity  for 
those  materials  which  it  is  intended  to  separate  from  tlie 
blood.  As  the  blood,  therefore,  in  its  course  gives  up  its 
elements,  its  affinities  diiTunish.  and  it  is  propelled  by  the 
force  of  the  fresh  cuiTent  from  behind,  wliich  has  not  yet 
parted  with  its  elements,  whose  affinities  are  not  satisfied. 

P. — Tliese  iu.gredients,  therefore,  hasten  towards  the  tis- 
sues for  which  they  have  attraction,  because  charged  with 
certain  constituents  necessary  to  them? 

Dr. — Ju.st  so  :  and  tints  the  nutrient  elements  of  tlie 
blood  are  gradually  yielded  up,  in  performing  the  rounds  of 
the  arterial  circulation.  The  exhausted  nutritive  fluids 
then  return,  cliarged  with  the  effi.'te,  or  u.sed  up  elements, 
they  have  received  in  exchange  for  wliat  they  parted  with 
("the  venous  circulation). 

P. —  From  the  analogy-  of  the  action  of  the  leaf  fthe  lung'i 
and  skin  of  plantsi  in  promoting  the  circuhition,  I  imagine 
that  pulrnonar}-  and  cutaneous  transpiration  cannot  he 
omitted  as  great  subsidiary  agents  in  eilccting  the  circuhi- 
tion of  the  blood  ? 

Dr. — Votir  analogical  argument  is  valid  ;  its  conclusion 
.jnst.  'flie  exhalation  or  dissipation  of  fluids  from  the  sur- 
face occasions  a  demand  honi  br-low,  a  molinien  or  determi- 
nation of  fliiirls  from  the  interior  outwards.  Tu  tliis  way 
circulation  is  rsoliciteil  and  proyiagated  from  the  iniiennosl 
recesses  of  the  orgarii'^m.  Willi  thf'  checking  of  oxliahi- 
tion,  either  in  plants  or  aniriuds,  this  inlliix  of  fluids  from 
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the  centre  to  the  surface  is  clieclied,  circulation  is  retarded, 
£Y  is  suspended. 

P. — Thus,  by  the  very  necessities  of  waste  and  supply, 
and  by  the  woiickous  aiiparatus  adapted  by  nature  with  con- 
summate skill  to  these  euds,  is  the  cu-culatiou  of  the  blood 
juoessautlv  maintained. 

Dh.— It  is  Just  so.  In  the  little,  or  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, the  same  principle  holds  good,  but  acts  in  a  reverse 
direction.  Here  the  venous  blood,  having  the  greater  affi 
uity  for  the  oxygeu  of  the  aii-,  drives  ou  the  arterial  blood 

before  it.  . 

p —Pray,  what  is  the  office  of  the  capillary  or  hau-hke 
vessels,  of  which  so  much  mention  is  made?  Are  they 
mere  couduit  pipes  ' 

Dn.— They  are  much  more.  You  may  call  them  natures 
laboratory,  if  you  like,  the  sanctuary  of  lier  secret  mystic 
processes,  wherein  and  whereby  are  determined  the  vital 
laws  and  actions,  the  composition  and  form  of  the  various 
structures  of  tVie  body.  Every  soft  animal  structure  may 
be  analysed  into  a  congeries  of  cells,  capOlai'ies.  and  nerves, 
bound  together  with  areolar  tissue.  By  means  of  this  ex- 
quisite mechanism  are  jjerformed  repair  and  waste,  secre- 
tion aud  excretion,  the  preparation  and  ]iuttiug  down  ot  the 
new  materials  of  the  corporeal  fabric,  and  the  removal  oi  the 
old.  Of  these  changes,  the  blood  is  at  once  the  mcilium 
aud  stimnhis.  and  the  organic  nervous  system,  at  least 
a  requlallmi  powiT.  So  much  at  all  events  is  certain,  that 
the  diameter  of  the  vessels  is  directly  under  the  conti-ol  ol 
the  organic  nerves.  .„ 
p._It  would  be  indeed  veiy  strange  to  common  sense,  it 
the  cm-ious  net-work  ol'  organic  nerves,  which  you  state 
encircles  tlie  capdlaries,  was  placed  there  by  all-creative 
wisdom  for  any  trivial  ends. 

Dn.— It  cannot  be  supposed.    Fnit  to  conclude  this  con- 
versation, and  to  sum  up  the  various  and  combined  agen- 
cies effecting  the  iiicomiii'/  circidation  of  tlie  blood,  and  its 
return  through  the  veins  to  the  lieart:  1st.  in  part  the  suc- 
tion-power of  the  heart ;  ^nd,  the  vacancy  created  lu  the  chest 
bv  the  respiratory  movements  ;  3rd,  the  action  ot  the  nmsoles 
npon  the  venous' trunks  ;  -tth,  the  transpiratiou  ever  taking 
place  through  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  surfaces , 
lastlv.  the  attractions  subsisthig  between  the  nutritive  Huiab 
ij-and'thc  walls  of  the  vessels.    The  veins  contain  two  oi 
f/tliroe  times  as  much  blood  as  the  arteries;  cousequenti)  tlie 
1  circulation  iu  them  is  slow  in  the  inverse  ratio. 
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1.  The  riaht  Tentricle  ;  the  vessels  to  the  left  of  the  number  are 
the  middle  coroiian-  artery  and  veins  ;  and  those  to  its  right  the  an- 
tenor  coronarv  ar'ters"  aiid  veins.  2.  The  left  ventricle.  3.  The 
right  auricle.'  i.  The  left  auricle.  5.  The  pulmonary  arterj'.  6. 
The  risht  pulmonary  artery.  7.  The  left  pulmonary  artery.  8.  The 
remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  9.  The  arch  of  the  aorta.  10.  The 
arp^rior  feiK-i  cava.  11.  The  artcria  innominatn,  and  in  front  of  it 
the  rii-ht  v<rna  innominata.  12.  T^ie  riL'ht  subclavian  vein,  and, 
behind'  it,  ::s  correspondinj;  arterj-.  13.  The  right  common  carotid 
artery  and  V4in.  14.  The  left  vena  innominata.  15.  The  left  carotid 
vterv- and  vein.  If;.  The  left  subclavian  vein  and  artery.  17.  The 
trachea.  1;.  The  right  bronchus.  10.  The  left  bronchus.  20,  20. 
The  pulmonary  veins';  18,  20,  form  the  root  of  the  right  lung;  and 
7,  19,  20,  the  root  of  the  left.  21.  The  superior  lobe  of  the  ri;;ht 
im^.  22.  Its  middle  lobe.  23.  Its  inferior  lobe.  24.  The  superior 
Myt  of  the  left  lung.    25.  It-s  inferior  lobe. 

OF  THF.  Fl.'N'CTrftXS  OF  I!  KSIM  I! ATI( )N. 

CoNVKn.fATifiN  ,XXX  I  — 1)1'..— I.N  tlic  roiiiids  of  tlic  filTU- 
lation,     wf;  .;ho^-<''l  in  our  Ifinl  (;oiiv<  r-iiiioi],  {\\<:  nnlritiv<_' 
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liuid  yields  to  the  tissues  its  most  important  elements,  to 
supi)ly  the  deinauds  of  growth  or  waste  ;  and  receives  into 
Its  current  lor  removal  those  materials  that  have  served  theii- 
l)urpose  in  the  enonomy.  It  is  the  office  of  the  excretory 
organs  to  sejiarate  these  worn-out  jmrticles,  and  as  this  debris 
of  the  system  is  great  in  quantity,  and  deleterious  in  quality, 
a  higli  degi-ee  of  importance  necessarily  attaches  to  the  func- 
tions set  apart  to  this  work  of  sejiaratiou. 

P. — I  can  conceive  that  readily,  fi-om  wliat  you  formerly 
stated  regai-ding  the  jierpetual  rusting  or  wearing  away  of 
organic  as  well  as  inorganic  matter— that  every  vital  move- 
ment of  our  bodies  was  an  act  of  disintegration  of  structure, 
a  displacement,  and  new  comhination  of  its  atoms. 

Dr.— So  it  is.  Of  this  structural  metamorphosis  the  cliief 
product  is  ciirhonio  acid,  the  carbon  of  the  tissues  Ijeing 
united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  conveyed  in  the 
blood.  After  death  decomposition  is  more  rapid  both  iu 
plants  and  animals.  In  all  disen.ses,  wherever  decay  is  faster 
than  renovation,  the  dark  blood  indicates  the  excess  of  this 
poisonous  substance  in  the  system.  In  the  state  of  healih. 
it  is  of  all  excretory  products,  at  ouoe  the  most  copious  and 
the  most  baneful.  The  softness  of  the  animal  tissues,  tlieir 
abundance  of  fluid  constituents,  tlie  high  temperature  of 
warm-blooded  species,  with  tlie  frequent  and  lu-olonged  calls 
upon  their  musoidar  and  nervous  systems,  are  all  circum- 
stances which  favour  this  kind  of  decomposition. 

P. — I  suppo.so,  then,  you  will  find  the  provision  made  lor 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  to  be  ooimuensurate  with 
the  need  for  it '.' 

Dr. — We  do.  The  apparatus  ap|iropriated  to  this  end 
is  at  once  the  largest  and  most  simiile  of  any  belonging 
to  the  higher  animals.  All  that  is  requisite  is  tl'ie  exposure 
of  tbi!  blood  to  the  iuflueuce  of  tiie  atmospheric  air, 
through  the  medium  ol'  a  membrane  that  shall  admit  the 
diffusion  of  gases.  By  this  simjile  contrivance,  the  exit  ot 
the  most  deadly  material  in  the  body  and  the  entrance  of 
its  most  vital  elements,  are  accomplished  at  one  and  the 
same  time  by  one  and  the  same  mea.ns.  In  these  two  con- 
joint processes  lie  the  gi-eat  purifyiug  and  vitalising  ftiiic- 
tions  of  the  lungs.  In  these  rcsjiects.  it  will  lie  seen  that 
the  skin  is  a  true  ai'raling  or  res])iratory  organ,  sujiplement- 
ary  to  that  of  the  lungs.  The  atinos]ihere  will  redden  livid 
blood  in  the  cutaneous  cajiiUaries. 

P. — [  presume,  then,  that  in  the  ciuse  of  ohstriiclion  lo 
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the  due  action  of  the  luugs,  the  exhalation  through  the  skin 
will  inerea.-w  ■.' 

£ip._It  does,  and  this  strictly  according  to  the  analogy  , 
..I  the  Ticiirious  action  of  other  excretory  organs.  This  isj 
the  explanation  of  the  gi-eat  advantages  usually  derived  in( 

'■.loit-rn/  diseases  from  a  judicious  application  of  the  water-j 
;  treatment ;  powerfully  promoting,  as  it  does,  tlie  ac-j 
tmtv  of  the  cutaneous  functions,  the  subduing  of  feverish  i 
symptoms,  the  improvement  of  digestion  in  aUits  stages,  and 
the  makin?  of  healthy  hlood.  ^ 

p. — Is  not  the  function  of  calorification  dependent  on  that  , 
of  respiration '.' 

Dp.  _It  is.    With  admirable  economy  of  material  and 
mechanism,  nature  has  made  this  pui-ifyiug  process  sub- 
-ient  to  another  of  equal  importance,  the  maintenance  of  I 
,inl  h'-'it.  that  is.  when  the  du-ect  conversion  of  the  car- 
of  the  food,  contained  in  the  unassimilated  blood,  fails 
■■ipplv  the  heat  necessai-y.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  i 
-ie  ot' tissues  is  .gi-eat.  the  latter  course  may  sulfite  for  the  j , 
...iimtenance  of  the  required  temperature,  without  recourse 
to  the  combustion  of  the  materials  of  the  food.    The  inter-  i 
chantje,  al.so,  of  the  gases,  between  the  an-  and  the  blood,  ! 
through  the  skin,  keeps  up  the  temperature  in  the  human  j 
Wlv. 

p',_You  said,  when  speaking  of  the  skin  and  inncons 
'ril,ran',-s.  that  tlic  lining  of  the  lungs,  like  that  of  the 
■.^els,  was  a  prolongation  of  tlie  external  coverings? 
Jjk  _It  is  identical  in  structure,  Vmt  fitted  by  its  soft, 
thin,  porous,  vft^cular  nature,  to  hriwj  the  hlood  into  dose 
reUit'on  iriih  the  iturrouthlintj  medium.    TVie  blood  is  dis- 
tributed in  a.  minute  cajiillary  net-work  spread  in  the  walls 
of  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  or  cells  ;  chambers  so  minute 
that  nearly  l-.OOO  are  grouped  around  the  extreniity  of  each 
air-tnl)*;.  making,  in  all  some  Ofili  millions.    The  smaller 
air-tubes  {)f)ssess  a  degree  of  rnuscuhir  fontractility  which  is 
resflily  exciUible  through  morbiil  action  of  their  nerves. 
Hpnum.  is  an  instance  of  this  morbid  muscular  irritability  ol 
the  air-tuW;  a.s  illustrafd  in  onetorin  of  Asthma  fspiisinodii^). 
Fn  the  tro/h/'a  and  larger  hrouvhi,  the  cartilagiiiouH  rings 
pre^f-nt  dimirjution  of  their  cjilibrf.    'i'his  conlriiftility  is 
'Irmini^hed  by  vegf^UibU:  rifircolicif,      stramonium  ami  bi-1- 
latlfirma. 

[' — .\r'-  tlie  lungs  active  or  fia'<^ive  in  lie  ujovi  incnts  of 
resj^irntion  '.' 
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Dr. — Passive;  the  vacHuui  pi-ndiiced  liy  the  dilntation  of 
the  thorax,  causing  tlie  rush  of  nir  down  the  tubes  and 
through  the  lungs.  This  dUatution  of  the  chest  during  in-. 
sim-ation  is  cliiefly  effected  by  tlie  contractions  of  the  dia- 
lihragm  ;  from  the  previous  high  arch  it  becomes  a  plane. 
Expiration  is  brought  about  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  which  force  up  the  diaphragm  by  theii- 
pressure  on  the  viscera,  and  depress  the  ribs.  These  move- 
ments are  aided  by  certain  uiuscles  attached  to  the  spine,  as 
you  will  easily  perceive  when  observing  a  person  under 
laborious  breatliiug.  The  average  numerical  relation  of  the 
respiratory  movements  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and 
the  average  amount  of  air  at  each  respiration,  is  about  one 
to  five  or  four  and  a  half.  When  this  standard  is  de])aited 
from,  there  is  either  nervous  or  chest  disease.  Twenty  cubic 
inches  is  the  average  amount  of  air  inhaled  at  each  inspira- 
tion. The  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  exceeds  tliat  given 
of!"  (in  carbonic  acid)  liy  174  parts  in  every  1,000. 

P. — -Is  the  whole  of  this  o.Kygen  tidfen  up  to  make  car- 
bonic acid '.' 

Dr. — No.  A  part  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  so 
consun>ed  remains  for  other  purposes;  part  of  it  to  combine 
with  liydrogen  to  form  water,  part  to  oxydise  the  sulphm' 
and  phosj)horus  received  with  the  food,  and  which  are  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys  as  sTilphuric  and  ]ihosphorio  acids. 
The  average  quantity  of  carlion  daily  tlu'own  olf  from  the 
lungs  of  an  adult  is  about  lliO  grains  per  hour,  or  3,840= 
eight  ounces,  jier  diem.  The  amount,  however,  varies  much 
with  tlie  temjierature,  age,  sex,  constitution,  health,  disease, 
laliour,  rest,  sleep,  wakefulness,  digestion,  kc. 

P. — -Is  the  change  which  the  venous  blood  undergoes  phy- 
sical or  vital '! 

Dr. — It  is  explained  on  simply  chemical  laws,  the  same 
as  take  place  in  air  out  of  tlie  body,  througli  a  bladder,  in 
tills  latter  instance,  the  change  afl'ects  only  the  surface.  Hy 
tlie  exquisite  arrangement  of  the  minute  capillaries  and  cells 
of  the  lungs,  tlic  blood  is  spread  out  into  currents  so  small, 
as  only  to  expose  one  lai/or  of  blood  corpuscles  at  a  time  to 
the  action  of  the  air.  Hence  the  change  that  is  iustautii 
neously  operated  in  it. 

'ITic  cha,nges  cflected  by  resiiiration  relate  to  the  propor 
lions  of  the  diflerent  gaseous  ingredients  of  the  blood.  Th'" 
blood  has  a  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  cnrbonic  acid 
gas;  as  much  as  one  and  a  half  times  its  bulk.    There  i- 
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ten  per  cent,  of  oxvgen  in  arterial  blood.    In  becom- 
'  venous  it  loses  five  "per  cent.    Tlie  carbonic  acid  of 
'-n-ial  blood  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  volume ;  of 
■  .MH  blood  twentv-five  per  cent.    Tbrougb  the  ineduim 
:he  limf's  the  blood  absorbs  water  and  volatile  matters 

■  01  the  atmosphere  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  or  twenty 
nres  in  the  twents'-four  hours.  This  is  not  liable  to  be 
:ied  bv  those  infiuences  wliich  modify  tlie  cutimeous 

aspii'ation.  ,  „  ,  , 

p._But  does  not  the  blood  also  rid  itself,  by  the  same 
-an=  of  its  superfluous  water  in  the  shape  of  vapour? 
L)p.._Unquestionablv.    The  hiUtus  of  the  breath  carries 
a  oreat  deal.    Much  waste  fluid  is  also  reclaimed  fi-om 

■  -  =v"tem  bv  the  action  of  the  lymphatics.  Their  function 
^  no  doubt. 'the  gathering  up  of  certam  crude  fluids  tliat 

ve  exuded  from  the  capillaries  into  the  meshes  ot  the 
•olar  tissue ;  fluids  hitherto  unassimilated,  or  that  have 
•  n  deprived  of  their  nutrient  elements,  but  are  still  con- 
-tible  into  living  structure.     These  fluids,  being  thus 
-.cued  and  returned  into  the  circulation  by  the  lymphatics 
-V  j.robablv  undergo  elaboration,  or  a  new  vitalising  pro- 
-s  in  the  ihicklv  strewn  glands  of  that  system,  through 
-..nich  thev  have  to  pass  previous  to  their  re-introduction 
into  th«t  blood  by  the  thoracic  duct.    When  no  longer  ser- 
■-ceable  for  the"  puq)Oses  of  the  economy,  it  is  likely  that 

■  --.-sf;  fluid-  find  exit  partly  by  the  lungs,  and  pai'tly  by  the 
Ml.  or  kidneys.    The  union  of  oxygen  and  bydi-ogen  in 

circulation"  may  generate  part  of  this  water, 
p. — Are  tlie  pu'lmonaiw  exi-'retions  much  disordered  by 
-order-  of  th'-  digestive  apparatus? 

7jp.._0reatlv  and  often.  In  such  case  they  are  lieavy, 
r.'ial-odorous.  loaded,  no  doubt,  with  unassimilated  materials. 

p —Tiut  rnav  not  canon-  teeth,  ulcerated  throat  and  pas- 
sages, kf  .  jiroriiK-f  the  foul  bresith  you  sjicak  of'.' 

]jp.  _r  ri'loMbtedly  th(y  do.  'I'bal  referred  lo,  however, 
is  independent  of  such  influence. 

J>,  \^  it  not  gcn'-r.'illy  ;dle'."-d  tbjit  iiiiii-miita,  hl-KI'ius 

gases,  and  other  rn^orbific  jlgent-  in  the  atmosph.  re,  an'  more 
readily  introduc<d  by  the  pulmonary  siirlace  than  by  any 
Other  ? 

r)r:,_-n-,(;  allegation  has  evry  bii-is  of  trnlh  Ajnilotr'.us 
in  action  to  the-e  is  venous  hlood.  whicb  bn-  n  ilepressuig 
influence  on  the  function-  of  the  bruin,  imd  the  nervous 
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mid  muscuhu-  systems.    The  residt  of  an-ested  resph-ation 
that  IS.  tlie  retention  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  its 
stagnation  in  the  capillaries  (asphy.xia,  suspended  anima- 
tion;.   Hence  its  accumulation  iu  the  venous  system  and 
the  emptying  of  the  arteries.     In  such  cases  the  heart 
ceases  to  contract,  -1st,  fi-om  the  over-distension  of  the 
walls  oi  the  right  ventricle,  in  consequence  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  blood  m  the  venous  system  ;  2nd,  Irom  deficiency 
ot  blood  IU  the  left,  or  arterid  side.    The  coutractOity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  heart  is  not  finally  lost,  as  soon  a«  then- 
movements  cease.    The  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  blood 
as  by  the  jugular  vein,  will  re-excite  theii-  action,  by  reUev- 
uig  the  distension  of  the  right  auricle.    So  also  are  the 
movements  of  the  heart  recommenced  by  artificial  respi- 
ration;  oxygen  being  thus  sent  to  replace  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  pulmouaiy  ca])iUaries.    It  has  already  been"" 
shown  that  the  performance  of  the  recijirocal  actions 
taking  place  between  the  blood  and  the  atmosphere,  is  the  ,1 
cause  of  the  movement  through  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  ' 
lun?3. 


OF  THE   FUNCTION  OF  CALORIFICATION,  OE 
ANIMAL  HEAT. 


Conversation  XXXIL— Dr.— The  vital  ]iroecsses  of 
warm-blooded  animals  require  a  constant  and  niiiforai 
amount  of  heat  as  the  first  condition  of  their  ]>prfoniiance. 
The  provisious  of  the  living  economy  for  the  generation  of 
heat,  and  for  the  regulation  of  its  ainount.  display  the  same 
consummate  designs;  tlie  same  adJiiirable  adiqitation  of 
simple  means  to  complex  ends :  the  same  economy  of 
agents,  and  the  same  luxuriance  of  products,  that  I  have 
had,  and  shall  have,  so  often  occasion  to  illustrate  in  explain- 
ing to  you,  and  in  developing  the  exquisite  organism  and 
functions  of  man. 

P. — 1  believe  tho  temperature  of  tlie  liumaii  body  kcejis 
U]i  to  the  same  jioint  in  every  climate,  the  coldest'  as  the 
hottest. 
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iR. — It  does  so,  neai-ly.    Under  any  cii-curastances  of 
;.eraau-e.  ilisease,  health  age,  sex,  iudividvial  pecuUari- 
-.\v:e..  it  varies  hut  a  very  few  degi-ees.    A  range  of  ei;/ht 
n  degrees  will  comprise  their  utmost  deviation  either 
,  from^the  standai-d  of  98°.    The  average  of  such  deAia- 
is  hai-dly /-/«/■  degi-ees. 

. — Is  there  any  general  or  specific  relation  hetn-een  the 
leratm-e  of  the  body,  and  the  rapidity  of  tlie  circulation 
,  respii-ation  ? 

.p.. — There  is.  Ln  pulmouaiy  diseases,  for  example, 
:her  acute  or  chronic,  in  consequence  of  the  active  re- 
iton,-  efforts  superinduced,  the  temperature  is  unusually 
sometimes  the  skin  is  even  painfully  hot,  and  this  in 
•  of  great  disablement  or  deficiency  of  limg.  In  cases  of 
:in-ar%-  kind,  where  the  cu-culation  through  the  limgs,  or 
•entrance  of  air.  is  impeded,  as  in  cholera,  asthma,  narco- 

-  ..  asphvrvia  from  any  cause,  fainting,  &c.,  the  tempera- 

of  the  bodv  falls  to  the  minimtmi,  often  to  a  deathly 
Iness. 

' — It  seems,  then,  that  notwitlistanding  the  luuited 
>.rion  the  coif)Oi-eal  heat  admits  of,  yet  man  can  exist. 
...  1  exist  in  comfort  and  health,  tmder  the  greatest  extremes 
of  external  temperature,  from  a  range  in  the  tonid  zone  of 
110- — liO".  to  00" — 80'  below  /.ero  in  the  frigid  zone! 
'ITii-  is  ver\-  extraordinary. 

[in. — Yes;  so  extraordinary  is  the  compensating  and 

-  .latin pfjwer  imjilanted  in  llie  human  mechanism.  In 
t  of  tiii-i.  a  man  can  go  iiito  ovens  and  furnaces  heated 

.1  from  -iV)'  to  000',  and  remain  sometimes  with  impu- 
v.  nie  degree  of  tolerance  of  great  heat,  however,  de- 
d.s  on  the  dr)Tiess  of  llie  atmosphere  which  facilitates  the 
ess  of  evaporation.  Evaporation  takes  place  from  the 
:  -'s  .surface.  a~  frorn  a  moist  dead  membrane.  Warmth  and 
jess  are  the  favouring  atmosiilieric  conditions  of  evapo- 

)TH. 

;• — Jt      verv  conceivable  bow  such  a  states  of  the  air 
-t  readily  receives,  dissolves,  und  dissipates  the  watery 
tus  of  the  skin. 
;)P. — H.'sif](;s  this  simple  cxhsdation  from  llic  siirfarr.  cx- 
■■-^iv(-  heat  occasions  the  copioii.s  secretion  of  lliiid  by  liic 
I  entanf-ous  glands,    'f'he  water  in  jiassing  otf  in  the  form  ol' 
^iiour  ab-'tracts  an'l  conceals  a  great  pidporlion  ot  Irce 
.  <ric  ;  in  other  words,  makes  'il  i'Unii,  tli<  reliy  n  ibicing 
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the  temperature  of  the  body.  Under  a  hot  dru  wind  exha- 
hitiou  and  evaporation  are  \ny  rajiid  In  a  liot  iiwist' 
atmosphere,  evaporation  is  checked. 

P— The  large  amount  of  ciiloric  that  becomes  latent  in 
the  process  of  evaporation,  being,  it  seems,  the  grand  iwo- 
vision  ihr  kcejniif/ rloH'ii  the  temiieniture  of  tlie  body,  what 
are  the  jirovisious  for  kccpiitij  up  the  teraiierature 

Dn. — These  I  shall  now  explain,    it  is  a  law  of  li\ing 
organisms,  whether  plants  or  animals,  thtt,  irhererer  vital 
jirocL'sses  are  in  active  operation,  there  heat  is  proportionahlij 
evohed.    This  is  exhibited  in  the  flowering  of  plants,  and 
in  the  germmation  of  seeds.    The  evolution  of  heu tin  living, 
sti'uctures.  is  ui  this  way  proved  to  l)e  <i purelij  plitjsit'id  opera- 
tion, the  product  of  the  organic  Junctions.    The  same  causes 
that  develope  heat  in  the  vegetable,  ai'e  the  agents  of  its 
production  in  tlie  animal  kingdom.    In  both  cases  an  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  an  extrication  of  car-' 
bonic  acid,  are  constantly  taking  place.    TJie  liberation  of 
heat  ill  dependent  on  this  clinnije.    This  effected  through  the; 
leaves  (tlieir  lungs),  is  to  idl  intents  and  purposes  tJie  respi- 
ratorij  pjroeess  of  plants.     These  changes  are  also  very  > 
active,  at  the  periods  of  the  germination  of  the  seed,  when 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  also  very  remarkable.     So  in 
animals,  there  is  an  exact  relationsliip  between  the  degree : 
of  heat  evolved,  of  oxygen  consumed,  and  of  carbon  given . 
ott: 

P. — The  production  of  animal  heat,  in  fine,  according  to 
this  statement,  is  due  to  the  various  chemical  changes  in- 
cessantly taking  place  in  the  livmg  economy,  to  those  de- 
compositions and  reoompositious  of  which  living  structure 
is  the  constant  scene  and  seat.  I  su]ipose  it  is  on  the  same 
principle  that  exercise  augments  the  temperature? 

Dn. — Precisely.  Exercise  increases  the  temperature,  not 
simply  by  accelerating  the  cu-cidation.  but  by  prunnitiinj 
disintei/riition  of  the  liimudi,  increasmg  the  activity  of  those 
molecular  changes  that  are  the  source  of  all  power  in  the 
organism,  the prinuim  niohile  of  every  function,  the  test  ot 
the  existence  of  vitid  properties.  These  changes,  as  hn- 
been  shown,  constitute  the  essence  of  nutrition  and  seen- 
tion.  The  nervous  sijstcni  has  ]ilamly  nothing  to  do  with 
these  molecular  chiiuges  as  a  cause,  altliougb  it  powerfully 
euntrols  them.    Nervous  elevation  or  de]iressiou,  thcrefori'. 
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hy  el''nitii>(j  or  th'pn'usiiu/  onjaiiie  actions,  will  elevate  or 
depress  temperature. 

p. — The  depeodeuce  of  auimal  heat  on  the  cutaneous  and 
pulmouarv  transpiration,  you  have  already  adverted  to. 
But  as  tliis  is  the  fitting  place  for  those  details,  I  sliould 
like  to  hea:-  them  more  fully  discussed. 

Dp.. — Rabhits  coated  completely  with  an  impervious 
pa^tr;.  declined  in  temperatme  and  soon  died.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  pores  being  stopped,  i.e.,  evaporation  being 
prevented,  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  tissues  would  be  seusibly 
increased,  that,  in  short,  the  auimfd  would  be  parched  vj'. 
and  die  of  a  high  fever !  How  unphysiological  this  expec- 
tation was.  I  think  you  will  not  requu-e  to  he  mformed. 
You  are  prepared  to  expect  the  result  of  such  an  arrest  of 
the  circulating  powers. 

P. — The  animals,  it  is  clear,  were  asjjhj-xiated,  died  from 
sheer  want  of  circulation,  fi'om  want  of  decarbouisation  oi' 
the  blood,  from  want  of  liberation  of  heat,  therefore,  from 
want  of  moleculai-  change,  from  the  absence,  in  short,  ol'  tlie 
elements  of  vital  movement. 

Lr. — You  have  i-tated  the  true  rationale  of  theii'  death 
The  vouijger  an  animal  is.  tlie  less  is  its  power  of  generating 
animal  heat.  The  calori tying  power  increases  as  the  bodily 
structure  developes  itself!  or  as  ilie  constitution  accjuires 
vigour.  It  decreases  with  the  advance  of  life.  It  varies 
al-/>  with  tlie  season  of  the  year.  A  cold  day  is  ill  tolerated 
in  sumroer. 
p.—Why^' 

L»F;. — Becau-e  the  system  not  having  been  at  that  season 
accu-tomed.  or  called  on.  to  produce  much  heat,  is  ill  pn  - 
par'-d  for  an  unexpected  demand,  i.e.,  the  organism  lias 
Wn  accu-.tomed  to  eliminate  its  superfluous  carbon  other- 
wi-e  than  bv  cotfjbustion.  For  the  same  reason,  persons 
long  resident  in  hot  climates  generally  feel  cold  disagree 
ably.  In  disea.-es  of  exhaustion,  and  in  cases  of  starvation . 
'leatb  occurs  bv  the  cooling  of  tli'-  body  conseqiienl  upon 
the  loss  of  calorifving  [)0wcr,  an<l  tbe  sheer  absence  of  ll.e 
matfrials  of  heat. 

I'. — .Are  tbere  any  sup[)lementary  >,oin'ces  of  aiiitimi  b'  at? 

I>f;. — Ye-;  [  sUited  that  the  -nrplus  of  oxygen  taken  in'o 
tVif  body,  above  that  given  f>ut  in  tbe  form  of  earbimie  in-nl. 
arn'-'imts  to  !'»  jier  eent  of  tbe  whole  I'm-t  of  tbi;^  unilis 
'nih  hydrogen  to  fonn  water;  jiart  unites  wilb  tljc  phos 
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pliorus  and  sulpliur  of  tlie  iugesta,  to  be  exeretpd  as  pl,os- 
phates  and  sidphates.  These  and  other  chemical  olian-'e- 
are  supplementary  sources  of  animal  heat.  ° 

P.— How  is  the  oxygen  we  inhale  combined  with  the  car 
boil  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  tlie  living  body  ? 

Dr.— This  is  a  physiological  problem  that  still  remains 
to  be  solved.    After  pondering  considerably  of  late  years 
over  tlie  great  Lieliig's  worlvs,  and  of  other  worthies  too  i 
numerous  to  mention,  the  conjecture  I  hazard  is  as  Ibllows;  I 
only  take  it  for  what  it  is  wortli ;  I  shaU  gladly  abaudon  it  | 
for  a  better ;  in  the  meantime  it  is,  perhaps,  as  feasible  as 
anything  current. 

Electricity,  as  you  know,  is  the  most  potent  agent  of  all 
chemical  decompositions  and  reoompositions.    The  iro.n-  of 
the  blood  globule  takes  with  it  from  the  lungs,  besides 
oxvoEN,  a  ahart/e  of  ehctricily  into  tlie  innermo'st  recesses 
v^of  the  organism,  wherever  living  tissue  needs  repair,  and 
^^wherever  dead  tissue  requires  abstraction.    The  difference 
■  ,'in  the  products  of  nutrition  in  the  several  paits  of  living 
economy  does  not  depend  on  a  corresponding  alteration  ill 
the  character  of  the  fluid  or  the  vessel,  wherefrom  the  o])era- 
tion  takes  place.    No.    The  fluid  and  the  vessel  are  com- 
mon, the  one  identical  in  eom])ositiou,  the  other  identical  in 
structiu-e,  in  every  part  that  receives  the  tribute  of  the  com- 
rqnon  pabulum.    In  the  same  way,  a  gl,\nd,  a  nearly  analo-  i 
gous  structure  everywliere,  by  the  original  constitution  and 
law  given  to  it,  elaborates  from  the  same  common  and  uni- 
versal current,  products  tlie  most  diversified.    T'he  difference 
depends  on  the  pecuhar  vital  affinities  of  eaeli  structure,  for 
specific  elements  in  the  common  nutritive  fluid,  whereby  is 
1/rougbt  about  the  deposit  of  tlio  precise  material  wanted  for 
the  repair  of  that  structure,  and  no  other.    This  is  tlie  hiw 
which  determines  that  the  common  ntUrient  jirinriple,  the  ■ 
blood-globule,  shidl  here  become  brain,  there  bone:  liere  ■ 
muscle,  there  mucus;   here  mc^mbrane.  there  hgaiueut; 
here  tondou,  there  tooth  ;  here  nerve,  there  vessel.    The  re- 
suits  are  most,  dirersijied  (dul  unlike :  the  elements  ufforiling 
t  hem  few  ;  the  jilast.ie  allfornilnij  mother  Jluid,  in  its  living 
state  in  the  vessels,  is  one  and  honior/eneoiis.    ft  is  highly 
proliable,  then,  that  wherever  tlie  wasied  )iarticles  of  struc- 
ture call  for  new  vital  deposit  to  rephixte  lliem.  tliat  tlicre  the 
intrinsic  and  congenial  alhnities  of  tlial  structure,  determiue 
t  he  instant  coalescence  and  aiiialgamaliou  witli  them,  of  the 
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I  requisite  materiids  in  the  lilood-globule.    This  is  effected  b}- 
•be  '.iiicharge  of  its  electricity,  iu  the  same  way  as  water  is 
-ed  by  the  electrical  explosion  uniting  its  elements. 
::t.u  is  evolved:  the  globules  lose  their  tunics,  set  fi-ee 
)^  their  ingredients,  and  so  leave  it  to  the  affinities  of  the  par-t 
:ncorj)orate  what  materials  it  requh-es. 
;  —Thus  you  make  it  out,  that  by  the  all-wise  arrange- 
,i.  ever\-  sn-uctiu-e  receives  and  appro])riates  to  itself  its 

-  materials  of  repair,  just  in  tliemeasm-e,  and  in  the  time, 
-.ecessities  demand. 

^e^;:  tlje  crown  and  complement  of  the  theory  is 

-  viz..  that  in  this  electrical  union  of  the  blood-globule 
the  tis-ue.  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  liberated  carbon 
nydrocren  of  the  decomposed  staaicture,  forming  carbonic 

.  and  water.  In  this  way,  iu  the  minute  capillary  circu- 
!i.  wherein  these  vital  processes  take  place,  the  scarlrt 
-dde  of  the  blood  becomes  tha  purple  protoxide,  having 

I .  -A  with  its  vital  elements,  and  received  in  exchange  the 
poL-oiious  refuse  and  iJehris  of  the  system.  The  water 
'  from  the  decomposed  elements  is"^  partly  given  off  in 

'iir.v;  by  way  of  exlialation,  secretion,  Ac.  The  carbonio 
i.s  set  free,  j.firtly  by  the  skin,  but  principally  by  tlie. 

in  company  with  the  remnant  of  water,  and  other 
■  al  particles. 


'>F  SECRHTfON  .\ND  EXCI{f:Tir)N  JN  GENERAL. 

'■'0NVKf:.:fATfo.';  XXXIIJ.— 1'.— Vor;  li.id  stress  on  tiic  fact 
the  -ecreting  process  was  an  act  of  <ell-development. 
r>roces-<-s  of  nutrition  atjd  secri  tioii,  by  tliat  showin'_,'. 
•  he  nearly  allied,  if  not  identical. 
^■>!'- — I  ht-y  ;iT<\    The  whol''  horly  may  be  called  a  gn  al 
■f-'THiri'j  ;i[i[iaratii-..    ( i row t h  i j  sec ri ■  t Lon ■    Repair  is  secrc- 
Uayte  i-i  secretiorT    TIic  fhara'-t'T  of  sccrctioii  has 
onri'-xinn  witli,  or  dcjicndf-nie  ujion,  any  strmiiiral 
iaritie^     The  sefcrncrit  liui'  ti'itis  an-,  to  a  cfrtMiu  lU:  ■ 
vicfiDfiiis.  the  s(''  r'  tiori  of  oin'  organ,  when  i  hi  '-kcd, 
comp<n-(it''(l  bv  thf  <  xtra  activity  of  nnotle  r 
'' — Ho  nri.xiou-iiy '•ar''fiil.  it  sc'tus.  lias  nutiirf  h'cn  noi 
pTTfiit  ibf;  accumulation  in  the  bhiorl  of  iii|urioiis  iniilc 

I' 
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Db. — Very  trae.  The  materials  of  the  secretions  exist  in 
the  blood,  and  perhaps  neai'ly  in  the  state  iu  which  they  are 
tlu'own  off  by  the  excreting  organs.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  secretion  and  the  fact  of  the  function  exactly  coincide. 
It  is  literally  a  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  for 
specific  purposes  in  the  economy. 

P. — Will  you  specify  these  pm-poses  ? 

Db.' — First ;  for  the  prepnration  of  the  nutritive  materials, 

2nd  ;  for  the  formation  of  solid  textures  or  fluid  deposits  ; 
as  lime  La  bones,  fibriue  in  muscles,  gelatiue  in  cartOages 
the  horny  matter  in  the  epithelial  cells  constituting  the  hail- 
nails,  &c.,  synoviiil  fluid  in  joints,  serous  fluid  in  the  areolai 
interspaces  and  in  the  shut  sacs,  fat  in  adipose  cells,  albumeu 
in  the  humours  of  tlie  eye,  &c. 

3rd  :  for  the  elimination  from  the  system  of  all  substance 
whose  retention  would  be  injurious,  all  wasted,  exti'aneous, 
or  superfluous  matters.  These  constitute  the  excretiom 
proper.  By  this,  the  linman  waste-pipe  apparatus,  the  ma-i 
terials  of  repan  are  prevented  from  exceeding  the  amount  o) 
"  wear  and  tear."  The  excreted  products  of  the  body  are 
equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the  solids  and  fluids  ingested 
Their  chief  source  is  the  decomposition  of  the  various  stmcj 
tures:  their  deliris  are  received  du'ectly  into  the  returning i 
current  of  the  blood,  and  are  thence  carried  to  the  various  i 
outlets  for  elimination. 

P. — The  sum  of  which  is,  that  in  the  outi/ointi  (arterial, 
circuit  of  the  blood,  it  parts  with  its  best  elements  ;  iu  th( 
incoming  (venous)  circuit  it  gets  charged  with  its  mos:, 
poisonous  properties. 

Dr. — Moreover,  those  plastic  elements  which  in  the  out 
circuit  it  has  been  deprived  of,  which  it  has  yielded  up  t([ 
the  gi-owth  or  repair  of  tlie  sevornl  structures,  are  restorec; 
at  the  end  of  the  in-circuit  by  the  triliute  of  tlae  thoracit; 
duct,  whose  iVosh  suppHcs  are  poured  in  neai'  the  heart. 

P. — Another  ooticlusiou  T  draw  fi-om  your  observations  i! 
this,  that  the  truly  rilal  actions  of  the 'animal,  the  acts  o 
nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  consist  of  tiic  reactions  between  thi 
nutritious  fluids  and  tlu^  tissiies,  or  tlie  solids  tliey  nourisn- 
When  their  clianncls — the  snjiply-pipes  and  tlie  waste-pipc" 
of  the  system — an!  obstructed,  tlie  incessant  reactions  aiK! 
reformative  proci^sses  ta,king  jilacc  in  every  healthy  part- 
are  iiuiiTcd  or  prevented  in  the  diseased. 

Dit.—i'ou  are  quite  rigid.    But  this  local  deravgevaeri' 
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■n  diffuses  its  baneful  influence,  and  we  have  what  is 
Lied  ■■  constitutional  disturbance." 

P. — I  hope,  then,  I  am  not  \vi.-ong  in  this  idea,  that  I  do 
^  iOt  attribute  a  low  or  unworthy  mechanical  function  to  a 
rthod-i-essel.  when  I  define  it  as  a  channel  of  supply,  and  a 
tjonduit  of  waste  for  the  building  materials  of  the  body "? 

Dr. — Your  notions  are  quite  just.  In  the  wondrous 
abric  of  animals,  the  purely  mechanical  parts  have  equal 
lonour  and  equal  utility  with  the  purely  chemical,  or  the 
□arelv  rital  functions.  For  the  fundamental  idea  of  a 
nreaihing,  moving,  self-repairing  structure  is  a  circulatini/ 
apparatus.  If  any  one  function  of  living  beings  be  more 
important,  more  indispensable,  more  characteristic  than  an- 
other, it  is  assuredly  the  chx-ulation.  The  first  want  of  ani- 
"Mted  existence  is  the  distrihiition  of  nutriment ;  the  next 
■taelahorarion.  In  the  great  circulating  centres,  the  reduced 
ilastic  elements  of  the  blood  ai'e  replaced,  and  its  exhausted 
sital  qualities  renewed. 

P. — This  function  of  the  lungs,  ridding  the  blood  of  its 
fieadly  carlxjnic  acid,  and  receiving  in  exchange  the  vi\ify- 
'Jig  oxygen  and  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  me  a 
*eiatiful  instance  of  the  fertility  of  nature's  resources,  as 
wdl  as  of  the  economy  of  her  expedients  With  what  iid- 
!inirable  wisdom,  with  what  exquisite  contrivance,  is  taken 
'idranta^e  of  the  simple  properties  of  inert  matter,  to  sub- 
"Xrre  the  complex  functions  of  living  structure!  But  what 
is  the  actual  seat,  or  active  scene,  of  operations  in  glandular 
^)odies  ? 

Dr. — Tlie  cKi.i.H  which  cover  the  membranous  surface, 
and  which  line  the  follicles  and  tubes.    Adipose  tissue  is  an 
"instance  of  a  simple -fcreting  cell.    It  separates  fatty  mat- 
ter or  oil  from  the  blood;  but  its  contents  are  not  poured 
forth  hj  bursting.    'J'be  nature  of  the  scf-rfling  cells  ofgl:iii(b 
that  they  are  so  disposed  on  the  surfiice  f)f  ii  meriibrMin'. 
it  whfTi  they  give  way  their  content^  arc  fionred  iTilo  I  hi 
'ity  lined  by  that  mcrnl«ranc.    Tli':  rnnciiH  whi'li  conl^ 
■'•  .surfacf  rjf  the  mucous  rnt  rnlirare'  i^  fjiiborsitcd  by  the 
ithf-linrri  celU.    'J'hfse  r:(•|l^  ore  r  r>ntiinniliy  cnst  olf,  anil 
newed  from  the  gerrris  sMp[ili('i  bv  the  suhjacfiil  rriciii- 
ane     Tlic  r^llx  of  the  inte-tina)  vii.r.i  select.,  ami  se|iiirali 
'Tfi  fbe  contents  of  the  abmentary  eanal,  tlie  mUritious 
itt/^rs  to  Vie  introrlnce<l  into  the  ab^orben'-:.    In  like  nifiri- 
r,  the  cells,  of  the  .secreting  tube^,  follicles,  or  jia-^'iageM  of 
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2V2  FU^•cTIO^•  of  the  liver 

M  gland,  tlie  liver,  for  example,  separate  from  the  blood  cer- 
tain effete  matters  they  are  constituted  to  elaborate  and  dis- 
charge. 

P. — True  secretion,  then,  is  a  vital  act,  not  a  mere  phy- 
sical eiuhsiiiose  or  cxnsmose.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
simple  injbibition  and  trausudation. 

Dr. — Exactly.  Here  I  should  gladly  discuss  the  details 
of  the  various  secretions,  as  the  tears,  saliva,  milk,  &e. 
These  are  replete  with  interest  in  themselves.  But  theyai'e 
irrelevant  to  the  gi-eat  pnwticdl  objects  I  have  in  \dew,  viz., 
to  unfold  so  much  of  tlie  mechanism  and  functions  of  man, 
as  is  necessary  to  malce  clear  to  yoiu-  mind  a  rational  theory 
of  the  water-cure,  to  illustrate  the  true  modus  operandi  of  ite 
processes,  and  entire  curative  agency.  These  will  be  found 
philosophical  inductions,  from  the  physiological  premises  I 
have  laid  down  in  this  department  of  our  conversations. 
Tlie  excernent  functions,  esiiecially,  are  intimately,  and  on 
all  occasions,  brought  into  question  in  explaining  both  the 
■jiriiidples  and  the  practice  of  the  water-cure.  These,  there- 
fore, deserve  a  very  particular  attention.  I  have  insisted  on 
the  prominent  part  the  lungs  take  as  eliminating  or  excreting 
organs.  The  sicin  will  by  and  bye  come  in  for  a  brief  re- 
view. There  remain  three  otlier  grand  outlets  of  the  super- 
Huous,  wasted,  or  noxious  matters  of  the  body,  the  hver,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  bowels.  The  latter  will  best  find  its  place 
in  treating  of  DIGESTION  and  diet.  At  our  ne.Kt  conversa- 
tion, then,  we  shall  take  up  tlie  bUiary  secretion. 


OF  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  LIVER 

CoNVEus/\TroN  XXXIV. — Dr  — The  liver  may  be  h'uly  re- 
garded as  a  .iiipplemeiitiiri/  ornmi  to  the  lungs  and  skin,  rid- 
ding the  system  of  its  superfluous  liYdrocarbon,  whether 
directly  emanating  I'roui  the  food,  oi-  wiieIlierm(nD(lui'ed  into 
tlie  blood  as  the  result  of  the  body's  decay— the  product  ol 
iis  wasted  tissues.  Yet  it  dill'ers,  in  tliis  respect,  froin  tlie 
other  two,  in  that  the  non-azotised  substain^es  which  it  eli- 
niiuntes,  iin^  previously  turned  to  account,  are  economically 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  digestion.  Tlie  bile 
servos  to  reduce  the  oili/  uiatti^r  of  tlie  ibod  into  a  kind  ol 
soap,  a  state  in  which  ii  may  easily  be  taken  up  by  the  ab- 
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■:.;nt   vessels.      It   also   transforms   sugar   into  fatry 

 But  I  suppose,  this  subsidiaiy  functiou  apart,  theliile 

--  be  considered  as  cbiefly  an  excrementitious  fluid  ? 

.  p. .— Precisely.  Thecololiring  and  other  matters  of  tlie  1  i!e 
.-oti'bvthe  bowels.  The  tatty  orsoapy  ]iortiou  is  absorbed, 
1  ultimatelv  eliminated  by  the  respiratory  process.  The 

■mcr  thus  (if  a  great  decai-bonisiug  organ  on  the  confines, 
i-  were,  of  the  digestive  and  cii-culating  systems,  shows 

-ame  admirable  foresight  in  anticipating  every  want  of 

economv  ;  and  the  same  consummate  contrivance  in  pro- 
Ins  everv  security  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  functions. 
_  rejection,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  this  organ  is  the  more 
.:.ted.  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  carbon  brought  into 

circulation  from  the  decay  or  disiutegi-ation  of  the  tis- 
usually  gives  sufficient  "work  to  the  skin  and  for  the 
.•.'5  to  extricate  it;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  circulating 
•nnels  would  be  overflowed,  and  the  areolar  tissue  luiduly 
T  'dCted  by  oilv  matter,  were  the  Uver  not  placed  where  it 
•s  a  ':h«'k  upon  its  introduction.  Much  carbon  is  ab- 
:-eed.  at  first  hand,  by  the  mesenteric  veins  fi-om  the  ali- 
•Titarv  canal. 

!'._Voii  have  made  it  a]ipear  that  tlie  great  function  ol  the 
:ns  f-v'-rywhere  i.s  to  abstract  and  earn'  carliou. 
1>R.— And  truly.  Th'-  j.roce-scs  of  chymification  and 
•iification  larg'-lv  develoiie  carlion  and  hydrogen.  .V 
■i-e  ji^jrtion  of  this  is  got  rid  of  summarily,  by  the  chyle 
int.'  in  tlift  first  place  to  the  heart  and  lungs. 
f'._TbiH  f  understand  '-I'-ariy.  recollecting  that  tlic  tiio- 
■ic  duct,  which  i->  the  great  re-wwoir  of  ilir  hir/ml  si/slmi. 
Tninates  in  a  v<nous  trunk  near  the  heart. 
[)P.._i:nder-'tand.  tli<-n.  that  to  rehevc-  tiie  lungs  es].(- 
dlv  of  the  diitv  that  woui'l  thus  he  imjiosed  upon  them,  in 
■■  ca.^e  .which  often  happens)  of  much  oily  food  being 
■ken.  without  a  low  tem[ierature  of  the  atmos]iherc  to  Imrn 
off.  HH  -t'y  much  fuel  to  su-,tain  the  animal  heat. —  in  sn.  li 
-e.  the  liver  'omen  in  to  f.lay  a  prominent  part  as  a  gn  ,ii 
earhonising  organ.  'I  lie  irniriense  (pianlity  of  lilood  it  iv- 
:7es  frorn  the  walls  of  the  inteqtines,  mid  which  it  deiMr 
■  ru-"-<,  places  in  a.  «trorig  Tigfit  the  reii..f  iillonled  to  tic 
.ns?s  and  =4kin.  by  the  fine  [.ertorumnee  of  ilie  fiini:tioiis  ot 
le  liver. 

P._I  ;;,,y,j,o-*.  that,  in  the  fiiilure  ',f  the  Idttei-  Mhe  /M>rl. 

■le  former  the  liiti'/<  and  .</.'",i.  itmst  do  donhle  iliity? 


HOT  AND  COLD  CLIMATES. 


1         Du. — Yes,  if  they  can.    If  tliey  cannot,  tlieu  disease  will  ^ 
^     '  be  the  consequence.    The  iirevalence  of  liver  diseases  in  tro- 
pical climates,  among  those  who  live  after  the  fasliion  of  the 
fi-igid  zone,  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  exj5kin.    In  the  fii'st 
place,  tlieir  food  abounds  in  carbonaceous  products  ;  the  er-  i 
ror  being  not  less  in  quantity  than  in  quality.    In  the  next  : 
place,  the  amount  of  stimulating  liquors  taken  to  propel 
iilong  then-  lieavy  ill-digested  meals,  uggi-avates  the  iutesti-  I 
nal  irritation,  by  recalling  and  fixing  an  undue  amount  of  j 
blood  in  the  digestive  mucous  membrane. 

P. — In  that  case  tlie  surface  must  be  robbed  of  blood  to 
supply  the  extra  demand  of  the  interior? 

Dr.— Quite  so.    And  it  is  precisely  in  this  that  the  error  : 
/  of  the  mode  of  living  in  question  lies.    The  cutaneous  fmic-  > 
tions,  for  their  active  duties  in  hot  climates  or  weather,  re- 
quire all  the  aid  they  can  get,  instead  of  their  power  being 
diminished  by  diversions  of  the  blood  to  the  interior,  a  loss  ; 
of  equilibrium  everywhere  and  in  all  cu-cumstanoes  inischie-  i 
vous,  but  an  evil  of  teulbld  magnitude  in  burning  climes,  i 
_^     Moreover,  the  great  heat  of  the  tropical  atmosphere  reduces  i 
^    to  the  very  minimum  the  quantity  of  carbon  extricated  by 
tlie  lungs.    Lastly,  the  want  of  active  exercise,  and  usually 
indolent,  luxurious  habits,  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  mis-  | 
chief;  aud  this  it  does,  by  preveuting  that  projier  and  due 
waste  of  the  body  which  justifies  full  diet,  aud  that  activity 
of  the  exoement  fuuctions  which  passes  oil'  its  supei-fluity. 
In  the  case  of  hot  climates,  the  reverse  order  of  thuigs  oc-  | 
curs,  from  that  which  takes  place  in  cold  climates.    In  the  ' 
latter,  the  lungs  and  skiu,  ui  cousequenoe  of  the  active  ha-  i 
bits  necessary  to  resist  cold,  effectually  relieve  the  liver  of  : 
any  surplusage  of  duty,  by  the  large  outlet  they  afford  for  i 
the  cai'bon  of  the  system,  and  by  the  large  demand,  in  fact,  I 
created  for  it  at  these  outlets,  to  keep  ui5  animal  heat.  I 
Hence,  the  comparative  immunity  irom  bilious  disorders, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  of  persons  of  temperate  and  active 
habits.    In  hot  climates  and  seasons,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
consimiption  of  carbon  as  corporeiil  fuel  being  null,  or  being  1 
reduced  to  tlie  minimmii,  the  labour  of  its  extrication  chiefly  ; 
lulls  on  the  liver.    Hence  this  organ  is  overstrained  or  over-  < 
woi-k-ed,  except  in  those  who  live  a  hfe,  aud  adojit  a  diet,  in  i 
all  respects  oonlbrmablc  to  the  organic  laws  and  to  the 
climate. 

P. — This  throws  a  great  light  to  me  on  the  prevalent  dis-  i 
eases  of  Europeans  in  hot  climates.    I  sui)pose,  also,  the  i 
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■  same  will  serve  to  explain  the  ^-eat  popularity  of  medicine? 
(as  calomel)  that  siimulaie  the  fimction  ot  the  hver?  ^ 
Db  _lt  does :  such  intestinal  uTitants  afford  the  needed 
-relief;  but  it  is  only  temporaiy.    It  is  equivalent  to  borrow- 
ing cash  at  ruinous  interest,  cent,  per  cent,  if  you  lil^e ; 
enablincr  the  spendthriit  debtor  to  go  on  lor  a  time  hlmdly 
squandenn?.  but  "  pidling  him  up"  so  effectually  m  the 
Ion"  mn.  ihat  he  can  neither  hoiTow  nor  squander.    He  isj 
cor^oreaUy  insolvent,  mined,  literally  and  truly.  Medicmali^ 
stimul^ts,  like  other  noxious  '-tipples,"  leave  behind  thc-j 
necessitvfor  their  repetition  in  increased  dose.    Ihis  tells 
most  destructively  in  the  end,  as  must  tell  always,  the  h-e-  j 
quent  introduction  into  the  system  of  any  materials  other' 
than  the  elements  of  its  structtu-e ;  which  done  it  was  in- 
tended to  receive,  and  which  alone  it  is  fitted  to  appropriate. 
Aught  else  received  within  it  is  a  profanation  of  nature  s  . 
sanctuary,  which  she  visits,  if  too  often  repeated,  with  the , 
direst  penaitv. 

p —Well,  "from  your  metaphors  and  fi-om  your  reasoning, 
I  infer  that  these  continued  over-stimulations  of  the  liver,  at 
length  end  in  yiermanently  disordering  its  functions  and 
altering  its  stru/,U(re. 

rjp.._TViev  do.    Long-enduring  nature  will  endure  uo 
lont/er-  will"  stand  no  more  tampering  with.    Further  for- 
bearance would  be  to  forieit  her  penalty,  to  give  immunity 
to  the  lransgrfrssr;r  of  her  laws.    The  clay  of  reckoning 
comes ;  the  retribution  is  exacted.    Now  appear  the  usual 
results  of  or^r-working ;  and  owr-exciting  to  get  over  the 
over-work  ;  the  organ,  overstrained,  disordered,  gives  up  the 
unequal  contest,  sinks  often,  like  an  over-driven  brate,  to 
rise  no  more.    With  the  break-up  of  a  prime  organ  ol  life, 
profound  fli^orrler  is  gmdualiy  Miperindiiced  in  the  system, 
and  the  whole  fabric  loiters  to  its  fall.    At  the  best,  th(!  l>esl 
days  of  the  inflivirlual  are  over,  and  this  often  in  the  very 
spring-tide  of  existence.    |-'or  the  remainder  of  such  a  lilc, 
the  sun  may  rise  as  usual,  but  its  cheering  rays  are  no  more 
for  him— life  is  for  ever  shadowed,  clomls  and  darkness  veil 
its  prospwts,  and  death  is  too  often  invoked  as  too  tardy  in 
its  c/urs*;  for  the  impatient  snflVTcr. 

p_I  flo  not  then  wonder  at  the  n Hacks  of  diarrbcria, 
dysentery,  and  yellow  fever,  the  biliary  phigues  ol  hot 
climates,  and  which  I  now  perceivr^  lo  be  the  ex)ilosion  ol 
pent-up  materials  of  di.-ease  ;  materials  whicli  it  woidd  seem 
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liatieuts  voluntarily,  perseverbigly,  and  as  if  of  set  n,n-nnc:„ 
accumu  ate  !  Would  that  men  n^uld  look  upont^^ 
the  light  wherein  you  now  represent  them,  vL.,  as  efforts 

a  ure  to  rid  the  system  of  sul.stanoes  uncbaw^i  oKy  the 
outlets  appointed  to  eliminate  whatever  is  superfluous  S 
iiijunous  ,  mischiefs  entaiJed  too,  as  you  sho4,  hy  °ndvd 


It  "'ill  be  readily  conceived  how  in  such  a  state 
o  hody,  charged  and  ready  for  a  morhid  explosion,  Si 
V  ta  sta.ctures  ughly  irritated,  and  ail  but  inflamed  Z 
mfeoted  an-,  extreme  heat,  cold,  or  hardshi,,s,  mental  Z 
pressiou,  profound  agitation  and  disquietude,  or  Ih^o  soned 
^^!i£i^L'Jill^£OeiHfomi-,"  will  usher  n  gelliSS 
nora  anai-chy-m  the  living  system  ;  putrid  live  fS- 
Wl?  2re  T''  r  f--l"ti-.  or  how' the  same  cau2s 
disease       ^      ^  ^'^  ^^^^enng 

\Jl'^uZ  '^'=l'°'-e'  a  gi-and  expedient  resorted  to 

matte    whl^l    l'  ''  °^       excess  of  carbonaceous 

e  1.  lb         T      ■  ''^^■et'O'^s  have  not  been  able  to 

tiiminate.    Ihis  is  to  stow  it  away  in  the  deposition  of 

«,rw";,T^''' '  "^i''''  '''"^I?*'      '^'^'1'°^''  'l^-""e  fat  is  virtually, 

i  rn  ;  AfT°^'^  °'  "'^  ^y^*"^'"'-  it  is  out  of  the 
ciuieut  ot  the  circulation,  and  provided  it  be  not  engendered 

s  com'f    1 T  P>-od"ct.    It  answers  as,  or 

,,  .  "J  ""r"'  *  tl^s  su]Dport  of  the  svstem, 

1   ca  es  where  disease  may  cut  off  the  su  )],lies.    In  liybei- 

Xn",llT  ''"'■"'^  "1'       ^  ^"'''1  to  draw  upon, 

abeyance    '  ''°'™taiy  powers  of  the  animal  are  in  profound 

nn^.^f  J'"'"  ''''  '"'■i*''^''  I'ii'''  "'ill         Si™  me 

an  anatomical  ,yvv^7<  of  tlie  liver  ? 

sif/p  nTZn  ']  ^'^'T  fi'l''»J"l'"-  mass,  occupying  the  right 
Tn  one   o'^"",^"•  "l^^^'  1'"''^^  uiKle'r' the^soft  parts. 

-In  one  pomt  ol  view  it  mav  be  represented  a,s  a  great  re-^er- 

H?™  '   '  .•'r'''"'.?y  t''«  'M'P'iratus  of  sui.ply  and 

the  organ  ot  distribution  of  tlie  nuirient  fluid,  and  evi- 
ui  ly  lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  tho  sudden  influx  on 
he  heart,  lungs,  and  l,rain,  of  bio<„l  as  yet  saturated  with 
impurities.  • 

Structurally,  the  liver  may  be  regarded  as  a  congeries  of 
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■Ah  chistered  round  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  duct, 
le  ponal  vein,  the  hepatic  ai-teiy,  and  the  hepatic  vein. 
:  hese  are  all  as  so  many  supporting  twigs,  of  the  trame, 
lesh.  or  ground-work  of  tlie  structure.    The  cells  are  like 

-  J  manv  hemes  clustering  around  every  twig,  and  filling  up 
ver}.-  interstice.    The  liver  also,  has  its  lymjihatics  and 
■rn-c?.     The  former  ai'e  distributed  on  the  walls  of  the 
----:-eis  and  neiwes.     All  tliese  are  connected  by  fibrous 
->sue.  the  capsule  ofjjlisson.    The  secretion  of  the  liver 

-  euiireIv"eSlet«nrom  venous  blood:  the  blood  suppUed 
V  the  hepatic  artery  being  merely  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
i-gan. 

P. — You  said  that  the  proximate  principles  of  the  secre- 

■  ■ns  e.Kisted  in  the  blood;  what  comes  of  the  retention  of 
ile.  for  example  ? 

Dr. — The  materials  of  bile  accumulate  in  the  blood  when 
secretion  is  suspended,  or  what  is  the  same  in  effect, 

■  hen  its  outlets  are  stopped  up,  then  jaimdice  supeiwenes. 
■'■'hen  this  occurrence  is  sudden,  the  nei-vous  system  expe- 

-nces  all  the  shock  of  a  nai-cotic  poison,  and  death  may 
'-;iir  rapidly.  In  ca.ses  where  the  jaundice  ensues  slowly 
:.d  ffradually,  then  the  system  has  time  to  accommodate 
•-elf  to  the  poisoning,  and  a  suquising  degree  of  tolerance 
:  the  constitution  is  manifested.  But  if  tlie  malady  be 
.nrf-lieved,  if  the  biliary  arrest  be  permanent,  death  is  in- 
vitAble. 

P. —  I  do  not  wonder,  then,  at  ilifjcstion  and  hiliriri/  de- 
'inrjemtrnti  so  profoundly  affecting  tlic  minds  and  spirits  as 
u'-.j  are  known  to  do,  considering  the  nice  functions  of  the 
rain,  the  omnipresence  of  the  nei-vous  system,  and  the 
mount  of  raatj-rii-jf  laof^n,  retained  excretions,  sent  floating 
■  rough  their  delicate  structures  in  particular,  and  tlirough 
ije  syii-/;Tri  in  general. 

\n:. — Vou  sUite  correctly  both  the  fact  and  its  nitioiiah'. 

\'. — What  is  the  u.se  of  tin-  gall-bladder:^ 

Ok. —  ft  is  not  an  es-'ential  j.art  of  the  biliary  sy-ti'ni. 
ft  is  only  necessary  to  anirnal-.  who  eat  at  inti  rvals.  ami  is 
1  simple  pTovisioTi  for  holdirjg  tbc  liile  till  rc(|Min  d  fi>r  ibc 
'.urpos<''M  of  digestion.  In  ariinjals  who  are  alinosi  always 
rig«  -ting  alirri'Tit.  tb^rc  is  no  gall-bladrlcr,  llic  bili'  bi'ing 
r.'-iiired  into  the  int<>-tinc  as  fast  as  it  is  fonii'  d. 

P — What  are  the  {>nrj>os'  s  the  bile  serves  in  tli«' digi  stivc 
-.rof:e-;sf:s 
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Dr. — With  your  permission  we  shall  leave  that  till  we 
come  to  discuss  systematically,  and  at  length,  the  important 
questions  of  Digestion  and  Diet. 


OF  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS— THE 
UKINAEY  SECRETION. 


a  section  op  the  kidner,  surmounted  by  the  supra-renal 
capsule;  the  swellings  upon  the  surface  mark  the  original 
constitution  of  the  organ,  as  made  up  of  distinct  lobes. 
1.  The  supra-renal  capsule .  2.  The  vascular  portion  of  the  Hdney. 
3,  3.  Its  tubular  portion,  consisting  of  cones.  A,  4.  Tvjo  of  the  pa- 
pillce  projecting  into  their  corresponding  calices.  5,  6,  5.  The  three 
infundihula  ;  the  middle  5  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  a  calyx.  6. 
The  pelvis.    7.  The  ureter. 

Conversation  XXXV. — Dr. — The  stmcture  of  the  kid- 
neys is  complex,  and  to  he  weU  understood  requires  the  aid 
of  microscope,  scalpel,  and  two  or  three  kidneys  from  tlie 
butcher's.  I  wiU  demonstrate  one,  and  then  you  will  under- 
stand the  engraving.  Its  minute  arrangements  are  of  mar- 
vellous beauty,  and  of  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  ends  to 
be  accomplished — the  ridding  the  system,  on  the  one  hand, 
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of  superfluous  fluid,  water  more  than  the  skin  and  lungs 
can  exhale ;  and,  on  the  other,  opening  a  channel  of  exit 
for  the  effete  azotised  suhstances  received  into  the  blood,  or 
elaborated  therein. 

P. — This  makes  good  its  title  to  your  phrase  and  idea  for 
the  excretories,  viz.,  a  safety-valve — a  means  in  the  present 
case  of  keeping  at  a  uniform  standard  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  system. 

Dk. — But  this  is  not  all.  By  so  doing  it  regulates  the 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  vessels.  Such  a  function  is  the 
more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  waste  of  water  by  the  cu- 
taneous and  pulmonary  exhalation  varies  greatly  with  the 
temperature  and  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

P. — The  quantity  of  mere  water,  therefore,  strained  off  by 
the  kidneys,  I  infer,  is  regulated  by  the  amount  got  rid  of 
through  the  skin  ? 

De. — Precisely  so ;  the  former  being  greatest  when  the 
latter  is  least,  and  vice  versa.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter 
separated  by  the  kidneys  depends  on  the  amount  of  waste 
in  the  system,  and  the  surplusage  of  azotised  food.  The 
kidneys  have  a  twofold  apparatus  for  accomplishing  this 
twofold  purpose.  1st.  Cells,  the  tubult  uriniferi  which 
elaborate  the  solid  secretion.  2nd.  The  corpora  maphi- 
GiANA — bundles  of  capillary  vessels  which  lie  bare  in  the 
channels  and  outlets.  These  allow  the  transudation  of  sim- 
ple fluid  through  their  naked  walls. 

P. — From  what  you  state  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  iu:inary  secretion,  I  conceive  peculiar  interest  attaches 
to  its  alterations  in  disease. 

Dr. — Fortunately  this  is  a  subject  now  well  understood, 
at  least  better  understood  than  analogous  derangements  of 
the  Uver,  and,  perhaps,  even  of  the  excement  function  of 
the  lungs  and  skin ;  for  the  reason  that  urine  is  readily 
obtained,  and  easily  subjected  to  chemical  tests.  Of  its 
sohd  matters  nitrogen  constitutes  a  large  portion.  The 
intense  disturbance  of  the  economy  produced  by  even  a 
partial  suspension  of  the  urinary  secretion,  shows  its  im- 
portance. 

P. — I  suppose  the  phenomena  of  disordered  renal  secre- 
tion, like  those  of  the  biliary,  show  directly  the  poisonous 
effect  of  the  retention  of  its  elements  in  the  blood? 

Dr  — Yes ;  disorders  of  the  nervous  centres,  coma,  and 
even  death  may  take  place,  the  same  as  from  narcotic 
poisons.    The  presence  of  urea  unduly  in  the  blood  is  some- 
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times  the  unsuspected  material  cause  of  wliat  are  called 
diseases_  of  the  nervous  centres.  So  tlie  sudden  stopjiage  of 
bile  in  its  ducts,  and  its  rapid  absorption  into  the  system, 
thereby  producing  aciUe  jaunilice,  is.  unless  jn-oinptly  re- 
lieved, as  certain  in  its  effects  as  other  poisons.  Now  I 
j-hould  like  you  to  give  me  some  of  your  talnilar  data.  The 
quantity  of  in-ine  varies  with  the  amount  of  fluid  ingested, 
and  with  tlie  temperature  of  the  air.  In  winter,  the  skin,' 
acting  less  freely,  a  larger  pro])ortion  is  carried  off  liy  the 
kidneys.  Tlie  following  is  Berzelius's  analysis  of  tlie  solid 
urinary  matter  in  100  parts  • — 

Urea      .              .              .             (constituted)  4510 

Uric  .icid              .              ,              .              .  i-gg 

Extractive  mntter,  ammonia,  salts,  and  cliloride  of  sodium  36-30 

Alkaline  sulphates  ....  10'30 

Alkaline  pliospliatcs              .              .              .  fi-gS 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia           .              .  rjO 

The  nature  of  the  food,  aud  the  degi-ee  of  exercise,  will 
vary  these  proportions  ;  the  urea  may  be  separated  from  the 
urine  in  tlie  shape  of  transparent,  colouidess  crystals. 

P. — Pi'ay  what  is  the  average  amount  of  urea  excreted  in 
twenty-four  hoiu's? 
^  Dr. — I  believe  I  shall  sufliciently  answer  your  question, 
if  I  quote  the  following  table  from  Lecanu  (Journal  de 
Pharmacie,  tom.  xxv.)  which  gives  tlie  raciin  of  the  results 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  c.\periments  made  to  determine 
that  point : — 

By  men        ....  433-13  grains. 

By  women    ....  '295-15  „ 

By  old  men  (84—86)  .  .  Vlo-'l'l  ., 

By  children  of  8  years  .  .  207-99 

By  children  of  4  years  .  .  09-55 

The  quantities  in  this  table,  the  amount  of  urea  excreted, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  rajiidity  of  iiiterstitiaJ 
change,  at  the  difierent  periods  of  life;  in  other  words,  of 
the  measure  of  tlie  vital  activity  of  the  tissues,  especially  of 
the  muscular  tissue.  By  violent  exercise  the  proportion  of 
urea  in  the  urine  is  nearly  doubled  companxl  with  llie  state 
of  rest.  This  increas(Hl  wa.ste  of  tissues  explains  the  in- 
creased demand  for  food  ])roduced  bv  exercise. 

V. — Will  you  give  me  some  account  of  that  min'li  talked- 
of  matter,  Viikw  add  ? 
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Dr. — Calletl  also  indiscriiuiuately  uric  add.  This  is  an 
ijxii-taut  iu.qretlient  in  the  renal  secretion.  Tf  in  nndue 
.inticv.  it  is  precipitated  on  the  cooling  of  the  urine, 
noombined  it  does  not  exist  in  healthy  blood.  But  com- 
:ned  with  soda,  it  constitutes  the  gouty  concretions,  or 
lalk-stones  tliat  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints, 
rlue  evidently  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  saline 
iUer :  and  the  elimination  of  this  is  a  chief  duty  of  the 
dnevs.    These  ingi'edients  are  ever  being  introduced  by 

..■r  food. 

P. — Theii-  iiudue  accumidation  is  thus  prevented. 

Dp.. — Of  coiu-se.  Common  salt  is  decomposed  into 
.iiriatic  acid  and  soda.  The  fonner  exists  uucombiued  in 
:;-rric  juice;  the  latter  in  bile.    These  again  are  recom- 

ned  by  the  mixture  of  the  bde  with  the  chyme.  Tlie  salt 
.IS  new  formed  is  received  into  the  circidation. 

p._How  do  vou  account  for  the  sidpliat.es  found  in  urine  ? 

Dr. — Not  so  easily.    Sulphur  is  introduced  in  combina- 

■XI  wiih  the  azotised  piinciples  of  the  food.^    This  is 

:idi-^d  within  the  system,  and  unites  with  any  free  base  it 

-ei.-  with. 

Tlie  phosphMtex  are  formed  in  like  manner,  fi'om  the  free 
'    iioiphorous  which   certain  alimentaiy  matters  contain, 
.'hosphorr^us  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  nervous  matter, 
I-;  waste  of  which  sets  it  free  again.    To  be  eliminated,  it 
lU-t  be  converted  into  phosjilioric  acid,  and  united  with  an 
•kahne  base. 

P. — In  that  ca-e,  mental  or  bodily  labour,  which,  oi' 
onr-e,  induces  rnucli  nervous  waste,  will  necessarily  be 
rrendf-d  with  an  evident  increase  in  llie  amount  of  alkaline 
•losphat'-^  in  t)ic  iiri?ie? 

Dr;. — A  just  inf-r'-nce.  'llie  amount  of  azotised  mattei- 
u  the  urine  de],cn'ls  on  tlie  nature  of  the  food.  A  ])art  ot 
•  is  dfri%-ed  from  unas-iinib'ttf-d  materials  in  the  blood.  An 
"er-supr-lv  of  nitrog'-nou-  dif-t  is  more  inJurion-<  than  that 
f  siniplV  ViirV'Onact-ou-  food.     It  docs  not  pl-odui-e  i-itbiT 

rirous  or  s^ebitinous  ti->n'  -.  iind  the  excess  ciiniiol  be  dis- 
',{.  or  <towed  away,  like  ihat  of  curbon  in  the.  system 
it  must  be  eliminat'-d  by  tlie  kidneys. 
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Anatomy  op  the  skin.  —  1.  The  opiderma.  2.  Its  deep  layer, 
the  rete  nnicosuin.  3.  Two  of  tlie  quadrangular  papillary  clumps., 
composed  of  minute  conical  papilla;,  .such  as  are  seen  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot.  4.  Deep  layer  of  the  derma,  the  corium, 
5.  Adipose  cells.  6.  A  sudoriparous  rrland  with  its  spiral  duct,  as 
are  .seen  in  the  jralm  of  the  hand  and  .sole  of  the  foot.  7.  Another 
•sudoriparous  u'land  with  a  straighter  duct,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  scalp. 
8.  Two  h  airs  from  the  seal]),  enclosed  in  their  follicles  ;  their  relative 
depth  in  the  skin  is  jireservcd.  !).  A  pair  of  sebiparous  glands,  open- 
ing by  short  ducts  into  the  follicle  of  the  hair. 

CoNVEns.vnoN  XXXVl.— Tnr:  .sVi/h  iuohulp.s,  in  its  largest 
sense,  uot  only  Llio  cxt.cnial  coverings  of  tlic  body,  but  also 
the  lining  oi"  the  cavities  itnd  passages  which  communicate 
witli  the  e.Kterior,  that  is.  the  mucous  membnmes.  Both 
tissues  taken  togetlier  constitute  a  wall  of  circiunvallatiou, 
as  it  were,  around  those  grand  central  organs,  on  which 
dc]jends  the  continued  existence  of  tlu;  individmil  and  the 
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Ace.  It  is  not,  however,  a  "  dead-wall,"  but  one  alive, 
■  riie.  and  sensitive  at  evert/  j^oint.  These  membraDous 
■inpans  of  the  vital  domain  are  guarded  everywhere  by 
-uriiiels  I  exquisite  nerves),  at  once  quick  to  perceive  dan- 

-  r.  and  prompt  to  give  alarm.    It  is,  nevertheless,  a  Limited 

of  this  wonderfid  tissue  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  fence 
skin,  a  simple  felt  or  liide,  a  covering  or  shield,  to  protect 
le  delicate  surfaces  and  deep-seated  structures,  ft-om  the 
ide  contact  of  things  without,  from  the  effects  of  weather, 
hemical  or  mechanical  uxitants.  &c.    It  is  much  more.  It 

-  a  sentient,  sensuous,  breathing,  absorbing,  exhaling, 
:^Tng  surface  ;  an  organ  as  comprehensive  in  function  as 

Lmirable  in  structure,  of  exquisite  beauty,  of  prime  vitality, 
fid  of  incessant  activity  ;  one,  in  short,  essentially  import- 
:it  to  the  vigour,  and  comfort,  and  duration  of  life. 

P. — All  this,  I  suppose,  is  admitted  and  understood  by 
v//  educated  professional  men  ? 

Dr. — Of  course  it  is.  They  are  familiar  with  a  thousand 
v:hi.  besides  the  occurences  of  daily  practice,  which  prove 
.  jw  great  an  emunctory  the  skin  is,  how  intimate  are  its 
vmpathies  with  interior  suffering ;  how  safe  and  efficient 
L  field  it  is  for  remedial  operations  ;  how  active  are  its 
r^jwers  of  absoqjtion  ;  how  keenly  sensitive  it  is  to  atmo- 
Tihferic  vicissitudes ;  how  the  intemiption  of  its  functions 
ii.sturbs  the  harmony  of  the  whole  machinery;  how  theii- 
-r>onlaneous  exc-ss  (siveatin;/)  cames  off  acute  diseases: 
.ow  sfi^ifidy  and  decisive  are  the  efi'ects  of  leeche-i  or  blisters 
superficial  irritants  and  revulsives)  to  deep-seated  pain  and 
riflsirnmation  ;  how  in  '^rnall-pox,  measles,  scarlatinii. 
-•'■yihiii.s.  it  is  a  great  derivative  or  safety-valve;  nature 
"iicrebv  ^avirlg  the  [.ilh  of  the  tree  at  liie  ox])ense  of  the 
r.ark  :  tran-ferring  irit<-rior  irritation  to  the  exterior;  osta- 
fiii.^hing  upontMiieoii.fhj  that  revulsion  which  the  physician 
-/;eks  eff'  ct  ari.i/irin/l)/ :  how  soothing  is  the  application 
'■f  hot  forrient!itions.  jioiiltices,  and  water-dressings,  to  in- 
f'-rna]  fis  w'  ll  t')  (  xtcnifd  discasi's:  how  thewrinkl''-  iiiid 
iirty  sickly  hii'^s  of  the  skin  irjdiciit''  what  the  individiiiil 

as  gone  through,  either  in  th'-  wiiy  of  moral  or  phvHii  iil 
-iifferirig;  all  th'se,  I  say,  iiTi:  f;ifts  of  daily  ohs'^rval H'li  to 
the  physKilogif-(il  pnictition'T. 

F' — F'>Mf,  1  (i-k  wh;it  practical  (ippliciiiion^  hav  been 
rna/lc  of  th''  kriowhdgf  ni  these  facts  by  oidiniiry  aliopnthic 
practitiorifTS 

])r — You  may  wdl  ask.  whirl  fruit  1ms  it  home'.'  to 
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what  account  has  it  lieeu  turned'.'  If  we  except  the  deLili- 
tatiug  warm-hath,  we  fiud  this  gi'eat  seutient  surface,  the 
skiu,  seldom  or  never  invoiced  in  the  regular  routine  of 
practice.  The  skiu,  viewed  sbnply  in  its  excreting  or  elimi- 
nating function,  is  of  more  consequence  than  even  the 
secretions  from  the  bowels. 

r. — Is,  then,  this  incessant  source  of  daily  an.\iety  to 
thousands  exaggerated  or  gl■at^dto^ls  ? 

Dr. — It  is  relatively  so.  Of  the  function  of  the  bowels 
we  shall  have  much  to  say  presently.  A  much  greater 
amount  of  actual  matter  is  carried  out  of  the  system  by  the 
skin  every  day  than  by  the  bowels.  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  in  obstructed  function  of  the  inner  and  outer 
linings  of  the  body,  originate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  largest 
amount  of  acute  diseases,  and  on  the  other,  the  most  in- 
veterate forms  of  chronic  sufl'ering.  Their  thickly-studded 
pores  are  so  man}^  waste-pipes,  drains,  and  sal'ety-valves, 
through  which  issue  every  moment,  everytliing  that  is 
no.xious,  eflete,  or  superfluous  in  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the 
body,  and  all  substances  that,  unreinoved.  would  constitute 
a  miilcrirs  morhi.  and  mar  the  pbiv  of  the  vital  mechanism. 
By  the  route  ol'  Lliese  structures  must  pass  everything  that 
enters  into  the  Uvmg  territory. 

P. — They  are,  therelbre,  the  broad  higliways  of  commimi- 
cation  witli  the  world  without,  and  the  microcosm  of  man's 
body  with  hi. 

Dn. — Precisely.  Through  these  outer  and  inner  iutegu- 
menls,  the  new  materials  of  corporeal  construction  are 
carried  in,  and  the  old  cfU'ried  out;  by  their  means  is  the 
blood  purified,  tcmperatm-e  regulated,  and  drooping  vitahty 
renovated.  By  the  same  channels  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen, 
alkalies,  acids,  earths,  metals,  salts,  and  animal  debris,  are 
thrown  out.  In  exchange  for  these — besides  the  dirceter 
nutrient  fluids,  water,  vapour,  the  -^nvifying  gases,  and  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  are  taken  in.  As  in  tlic  sub- 
stances, of  wliich  tlic  skin  and  raucous  membranes  rid  tlie 
system,  they  jireciscly  resemble  eacli  otiier:  so,  in  fact,  their 
olKccs  are  converlihlc,  rw'jjiroiial.  siiiiiLil'ltill!!^ 
the  su]iprossiou  of  rTue  outlet  augmenting  or  deteriorating 
the  activity  of  anollier.  'I'liese  two  mcmhranons  systems, 
liowever,  difl'or  in  I  heir  means  of  comnniuication  witli  theU'^ 
visci'ral  centres.  'I'hosr  ol'  the  interior  skin  are  nerves  ot 
iirijiiiiic  life,  anil  iu-e  cotniect.ed  with  tlieir  special  organic 
centres  of  )ierce])tiou  and  action — the  ganoi.ia.    T1)0  sensi- 
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.  e  nerves  of  the  skiu,  on  the  other  hand,  helong  to  the 
v~tem  of  animal  life,  and  conununicate  with  the  cerehro- 
li.al  centres. 


Lijtribiiiion  of  the  tactile  nerces  at  the  eo:tremities  of  the  human 
thumb,  as  seen  in,  a  thin,  -perpendicular  section  of  the  skin. 

P.— I  supijose  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  accomplished, 
■  art  at  least,  through  the  agency  of  the  nerves  of  organic 
.  -;e.  of  which  you  said  a  twig  was  sent  to  every  blood-vessel? 

Dr. — True.  In  certain  parts  of  the  interior  skin,  as  at 
the  entrances  and  exits  of  canals,  the  nerves  of  animals,  as 
'weD  as  of  organic  life,  are  distributed.  This  is  because  these 
>j)arts  are  the  seats  of  superadded  sensibilities,  and  are  sub- 
lect  to  the  control  of  the  will. 

P.— 'Hiese  nen-ous  connexions,  then,  clearly  explani  the 
lexqnisite  morbid  and  healthy  sensibilities  of  the  skin  and 
imncoas  membranes,  as  well  as  their  intimate  sympathies 
■with  each  other,  and  with  the  vital  centres.  ^^  ill  you  give 
Joe  some  account  of  the  structure  of  tlio  skin  ? 

Dr. — The  skin  is  composed  of  two  princijJtd  layers — Isl, 
the  efn'/ermu  or  frarf-skin  :  and  2ui\,  the  dmnis,  or  projicr 
sensitive  skin.    'I'he  former  is  a  siiuple  exudation  mem- 
brane, poured  out  by  the  vessels  of  the  latter.    It  may  net 
-raly  be  deernwl  and  designated  a  sort  of  ])rot«ction  var- 
■i.    f-ike  all  other  stnictures  of  tlie  body  it  is  of  true  (•(•II- 
■:jiation.    Tlie  gradual  development  of  these  from  miin.tc 
-mules,  takfs  jilacc  in  tlie  dcci)est  layer  of  the  scarf-skin. 
'  !'-,«;ws3ed  of  ind'-i.<  nd»  nt  inherent  power  of  life  and  growth, 
h  '■'•11  draws  t/,  it-<elf  the  fluid  residuum  of  the  colourkss 
•:.  of  the  blood,  and  seerete-i  a  horny  mutter.    Tlie.sc  cclU 
layer  upon  Inyr.  constituting  a  sort  of  mosaie  flooring, 
the  deep  layers  are  gradually  pushed  onward  and  become 
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superficial,  their  fluid  portion  evaporates,  and  they  are  con- 
verted into  dry,  flat,  extremely  thin,  and  dense  seales.  The 
al)norQial  accumulation  of  tliese  scales  is  seen  in  many 
cutaneous  diseases  ;  notably  in  the  .yc»;;/'of  the  head. 

p. — What  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  scarf-skin? 

Dn. — Principally  dried  albiinien.  This  is  soluble  in  the 
alkalies.  Hence,  the  utility  of  xoap — a  compound  of  alkali 
iiuj  oil — as  a  detergent  for  the  skin.  The  excess  of  the 
alkali  m  the  soap  combines  with  the  oily  exudation  of  the 
skin,  and  forms  an  emulsion.  With  the  removal^  of  the 
accumulated  dirt,  the  superficial  stratum  of  the  scarf-skin  is  - 
removed.  , 

The  Kcarf-skiii.  is  the  seat  of  colour.  The  pigment 
(granules  lie  in  the  deeper,  softer,  newly-formed  layers. 
Tliis  used  to  he  called  the  rete  mucosum ;  and  was  con- 
sidered a  separate  structure.  The  intense  colour  of  the . 
skin  is  the  index  of  the  energy  of  its  action.  Exposure  to  ' 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  is  one  grand  condition  of  its  exalted 
euei-t'v.  Hence,  the  tanning  of  the  skin,  and  all  its  vwious 
hues?from  tlie  pale  northern  to  the  swarthy  inhabitant  of 

tropical  climes.  •     ■       i,  i 

The  dermis,  or  true  skin  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  the  . 
papilla  1-1/  lai/er  and  corium.    The  latter  is  the  p<art  that  is 
convertible  into  leather.    It  is  a  porous  web  of  excessively  • 
minute  fibres,  collected  into  strands,  and  interwoven  with 
each  other,  constituting  a  firm  elastic  net-work  ol  gi'eat,^ 
strength    The  open  meshes  of  tliese  strands  are  filled  mth  i 
little  ba^s  of  fat,  a  provision  for  elasticity;  soft  compressible  , 
cushions,  fitting  the  skin  to  bear  with  impunity  tlie  im- 
avoidalile  pressure  and  contusions  it  is  daily  exposed  to.  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  palm  of  the  liand,  this  is  beauti- , 
fully  exemplified,  and  is  an  evidence  ol  exquisite  design  , 

The  sensitive  layer  of  the  I 
skin  is  thin,  soft,  uneven  ;  i 
piukisii  in  colour,  and  is  U| 
complete  web  of  blood-ves-< 
sols  and  nerves.    'Jliis  vns-  • 
culo-nervous  web  is  every- 1 
wlicre  lieaved  up  into  little  I 
conical  prominences,  terni-l 
cd  jiiipilhe.    T'hcy  may  be 
comiiared    to  the  jiile  on 
plush.    l-;vcry   pajiilia  or 
Capillar,,  ncUrorh  „l  margin  of  Hp^.  tuft  is  composed  of  U  miuuU 
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vessel  and  neiTe,  each 
bending  npou  itself, 
!.  c-.,  ewUiig  in  a  loop, 
and  re:iiming  whence 
it  came.  In  this  way. 
there  are  four  Utile 
cylinders,  with  theii-  in- 
vesting membranes  in 
each  papilla.  The  lineai- 
ridges  and  mai'kings  on 
the  palms  of  the  hand,  Dislnhidion  of  Capillaries  at  the  sur- 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  face  of  the  shin  of  tkefinyer. 

are  subdivided  by  cross 

lines  into  little  square  allotments,  each  made  up  of  a  tuft  of 
papillae,  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number.  These  mmute  ves- 
■sels  and  nerves  are  so  thickly  set  over  the  entii-e  cutaneous 
surface,  that  the  finest  needle  cannot  be  inserted  into  any 
point  without  wounding  both  a  nerve  and  a  vessel.  To 
keep  this  exquisite  sUiicture  moist,  and  to  protect  it  from 
the  rough  coUision  of  exterior  substances,  it  is  covered  by 
the  scarf-skin.  The  adajiteduess  of  the  innermost  layer  of 
the  latter  to  this  puijiose  is  siithcieutly  declared  in  its  old 
name,  the  retn  nvicomm  (moist  net-workj. 

p. — WhaHs  tlie  colour  and  condition  of  the  skin  depen- 
dent on  ■/ 

L)p._On  the  quantity,  quality,  and  velocity  of  the  blood 
•in  its  sui-^rficial  vessels."  Its  circulation  is  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  The  capillaries  of  the 
head,  face,  and  neck  inay  be  in^tanlhj  gorged  by  mental 
emotion-s.  a.s  shame  or  anger  ;  and  as  instantly  disgorged  by 
fear.  In  the  latter  ca.-e,  thi;  blood  retires  from  tlie  skiu  to 
the  central  organs. 

p._Pfow  .s)-iripathf  tic  an  organ  the  skin  is— how  mobile, 
sen.^itive,  and  va.-,cular,  is  now  very  a]>parent. 

IJR. — The  retardation  of  the  blood  in  these  paiiiliie,  is  llie 
condition  of  cutfineous  infliiinniation.  'J'he  same  cau.sir, 
over-distf-nsion  of  the  fiapillie  with  blood,  gives  rise  to  tiic 
mottled  or  livid  appearance  of  the  skin,  when  unduly  cliiilcd 
by  f.T.yi-iwrt;.  'f  be  vigour  of  the  nervous  .system  is  low.Tid 
by  nndw  cold  ;  i.  e.,  bv  the  abstraction  ol'  li'  iit  jiniloii'inl  ///•■ 
lirmd  fforhfrri  In  this  Ciise  much  of  the  ciUdtiC'ius  blood  is 
repelled  inwardly,  and  accumidales  abnormally  in  tbc  icntr.-. 
^scera,  obstructing  ibeir  funclionB  and  obtunding  sensa- 
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tiou.  The  hlood  which  remains  in  tlie  cutaneous  cajjillaries 
moves  languidly  along,  or  stands  still  altogether. 

P. — There  is'gi-eat  diH'ereuce  in  tlie  acuteness  of  the  sen- 
sihility  of  the  slcins  of  different  individuals.  How  do  you 
ex]ilaiu  this  ? 

Dr. — This  difference  is  referahle,  in  many  cases,  to  ori- 
ginal differences  of  constitution  and  endowment.  It  de- 
pends, in  other  cases,  on  the  state  of  health,  or  sex,  age, 
temperament,  and  ac(iuu-ed  tendencies.  It  is  more  acute  in 
the  yoTuig  tiiau  in  the  adult;  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male  ;  in  the  sanguine  and  nervoiis,  than  ui  the  phlegmatic 
temperament;  in  the  weakly  and  diseased,  than  in  the 
rohust  and  healthy ;  in  the  intellectual  than  in  the  stupid. 
p._The  pores  of  the  skin  we  talked  of  hy  everybody. 
'  Will  you  describe  them '? 

])u.— Numberless  minute  tubes  traverse  the  various 
layers  of  the  skin,  and  reach  the  surface  by  a  spiral  course. 
These  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  constitute 
the  jierspii-atorv  glands,  oil  glands,  and  hairs.    The  gland 
itself  is  no  more  than  a  coil  of  this  tube.    The  lining  of 
these  tubes  consists  of  three  layers  ;  derived,  respectively, 
1st,  from  the  scai-f-skin  (which  is  their  epithelium)  ;  and, 
from  the  sensitive  skin  whereon  their  vessels  and  uei-ves 
-    are  distributed;  and  ;3rd,  from  the  corium,  whose  strong 
^  fibres  and  interlacements  constitute  the  basis  and  Iramework 
nf  the  whole  cylinder.    On  the  lines  of  the  palms  oi  the 
hands,  and  the"  pulps  of  the  fingers,  the  perspiratory  jjores 
are  distinctly  visible  at  equal  distances.  _  01  these  above 
o,Onn  are  contained  in  a  square  inch.    This,  at  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  long  each  tube,  will  give  above  70  Jeet  of  waste 
pipe  on  every  square  inch  of  the  body  .'    The  extent  ot  the 
.  body's  surface  is  about  ir.  feet  square.    In  all,  the  perspira- 
tory pores  of  the  body,  if  joined  end  to  end,  woidd  ./o/vh,  a. 
I  tiiJie  more  than  211  miles  hiiuj. 

^-  p  —The  results  of  checked  persiiiration  are  now  very  con- 
ceivable. No  comment  is  wanted  to  tins  fact,  to  demonstrate 
the  derangement  of  health  likely  to  arise  Irom  the  obstruc- 
tion of  even  a  few  miles  of  this  tubing. 

Dr  —I  thii'ik  not.  >'et  in  many  diseases,  both  ac.ute  ana 
chronic,  the  skin  is  almost  useless  as  an  e.^u-etory.  its  iuuc- 
tions  are  aU  but  suspended.  It  is  either  dry.  l-'n-cbed  and 
U„,,H„g-pungently  so.  as  in  pneumonia  (nillamat.on  of  t  t 
lungs)  Tor  it  is  pale,  llabby,  lifeless,  as  m  many  cluomc 
gastric  diseases. 
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Substances  contained  in  the  perspiration,  and  whose  re- 
moval is  essential  to  health,  are  thus  retained,  cneiilated 
with  the  blood,  to  seek  or  force  then-  exit  by  other  and  un- 
wonted outlets.  The  effort  of  the  extrication  of  these  re- 
tained matters,  falls  on  the  liver,  the  lungs,  or  the  kicbieys. 
on  one  or  all. 

P. — These  you  well  described  as  the  grand  eliminators  of 
the  system :  the  safety-valres  that  prevent  the  explosions 

■  that  woidd  otherwise  he  so  fi-equent ;  as  well  from  the  excess 
of  fueJ  used,  and  of  steam  generated,  as  fi"om  the  collisions 

■  that  daily  happen  in  the  eager  contests  of  life. 

But  what  do  you  say  when  the  safety-valves  refuse  the 

•  snpemumeraiy  work  thus  given  them — when  the  organs 

•  thus  forced  to  do  double  duty,  break  down  under  then-  exti'a 
.  labour — when  neither  their  own  nor  their  vicarious  function 

is  performed  ? 

Dp..— A  deplorable  case,  and  one  of  too  fi-equent  occur- 
l:rence;  the  equUibriurn,  the  proportionate  play,  of  all  the 
organs  is  then  disturbed  almo.st  beyond  remed^^  Diseases 
of  greater  or  less  severity  are  engendered,  according  to  the 
quaniir.-  and  quality  of  the  retained  excretions.  Dioigs 
alone  are  rarely  competent  to  effect  any  permanent  relief 
Any  hope  that  remains  is  iu  the  resuscitation  of  the  organic 
energies.  Tliix  can  only  lie  effected  by  the  best  hyjienic  ayeii- 
eie».  The  water-cure,  as  a  formula  of  these,  is  equalled  by 
:  no  .substitute  yet  propounded. 

P. —  In  any  ca.se.  this  yonl  of  fast  living  reads  us  a  lesson 
not  to  overtask  genial  nature — not  to  go  on  hea])iug  abuse 
on  abuse,  with  the  hope  that  your  vis  medicatrix,  gently 

■  coaxed,  will  put  all  riglit  again. 

Dr. —  But  there  is  a  limit  to  nature's  endurance.  Pass 
once  that  limit,  and  great  is  lier  resentment  and  retaliation 
for  abu-f-s.  On  the  side  of  the  skin,  nature,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly movX,  placable,  ea.siest  to  be  coaxed,  provided  we  only 
know  the  right  way  to  set  about  it.  When  all  tlie  organs 
eliv;  aff-rn  rebellions,  and  all  direct  means  of  tlieir  pacifica- 
tion wnnting,  the  great  battle-field  of  the  skin  remains  to  us 
on  which  to  quell  the  revolt.  On  tliis  bodily  rcitoralion  is 
often  achieved,  and  generally  will  be  the  result,  liy  good 
tactics  on  the  jiart  of  the  general. 

P. — Tlic  whole  jirimd  fuc'ip  grounds  of  the  case,  make 
very  clear  and  strong  the  pretensions  of  that  system  of 
medical  treatment  by  whatever  name  called,  by  whomsoever 
practised,  that  can  thoroughly  excite  tlpc  functions  of  the 
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sidii,  without  overtasking  its  powers,  and  wilhoul  overstrain- 
ing its  structure. 

]5ii_Such  a  system  the  enlightened  and  experienced 
"  water-doctor  "  claims  the  credit  of  administering. 

p  _I  shall  sift  one  day,  I  ho]ie,  to  the  bottom  the  ralioiiale 
of  your  hydropatliic  operations  a,nd  pretensions.  Menutuue, 
to  proceed  with  the  skin,  I  think  the  calculation  is  that 
about  two  pounds  of  perspiration  take  place  in  the  adult  in 
twenty-four  hours.  .  . 

j)R._From  2  to  2\  Ihs.  is  the  average.  This  is  inces- 
santly gomg  on  ;  hut  the  fluid  is  caiTied  oflT  in  vapour,  m- 
sensible  perspiration,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  Under  exer- 
tion it  is  seen  oozing  fi'om  the  pores  in  clear  drops,  as  sensi- 
ble perspiration.  ,   .  n         i  i  u 

The  exhalation  from  the  skui  is  much  influenced  hy  the 
varying  states  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.^  Ex- 
cessive fear  will  suspend  it  altogether,  or  induce  it  prohisely. 

p.  How  far  is  suppression  of  perspiration  in  fever  cause 

or  effect  ? 

Y)n,  This  will  more  properly  he  discussed  hereatter. 

The  oil-glands  and  tubes  of  "  the  skin  resemble  the  perspi- 
ratory, both  in  stinctnre  and  course,  They  oi-e  absent  m 
the  palms  and  soles  :  thev  are  abundant  ou  the  shoulders ; 
on  the  face  and  nose  ;  at  "the  roots  of  the  hairs  ot  tlie  scalp  ; 
in  the  ear-passages,  and  along  the  ridge  of  the  eye-lids. 

p  _i  suppose  the  unctuous  secretion,  according  to  the 
.inalogy  of  the  other  secretions,  takes  place  from  ceUs 

Dn  I_Yes  •  these  when  fully  formed  burst.  The  collapsed 
ceUs  are  cast  off  in  minute  scales,  and  expelled  Irom  the 
tubes  in  company  with  the  oUy  product.  In  disease  these 
actions  become  irregular  fi-om  torpor  of  the  skm  on  the  one 
hand,  or  from  mflammatiou  on  the  other,  ihe  conteuts  oi 
these  cells  become  uunaturaUy  solid  and  dense  ;  or  ai;e  only 
partially  emj-tied ;  or  get  impacted  in  the  tubes,  which  be- 
come inflamed,  constituting  the  disease  ca  led  (popu- 
larly called  "  gi-og-blossoms ").  From  smoke,  dirt  or  dust 
the  projecting  point  of  the  tube  gets  blackened.  1  us  unc- 
tuous matter  contains  an  animalcule  resembling  a  caterpillai 
or  wood-louse. 

p  —What  are  the  uses  of  this  oily  matter  : 

Dn  -Various.    To  lubricate  the  scarf-skin  ;  to  prevent  its 
peeling  oif;  to  defend  it  from  the  contact  ol  acrid  sub- 
stanceS:  to  repel  moisture;  to  prevent  '^-.^""J^.f;^'  I 
from  the  skin  ;  to  confine  the  tears  and  moistuie  ol  the  i)'' 
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widiiu  the  lids  ;  to  defend  the  conjiiuctiva  from  the  irritation 
of  fluids  or  minute  soUds,  and  to  giuird  against  theii-  adhe- 
sion. In  the  eiirs,  it  moistens  the  passages  ;  and  with  the 
haii-s  otiers  an  ohstacle  to  the  intrusion  of  insects. 

P. — You  have  akeady  adverted  to  the  important  influence 
of  the  cutaneous  transpu^ation  in  the  vital  processes.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  from  what  you  said  in  reference  to  the 
forces  concerned  in  the  circidadion  of  the  blood,  that  the 
greatest  function  of  the  skin,  at  least  one  of  pai^amount  im- 
portance to  its  excreting  oflice,  is  its  subserviency  to  tlie 
motion  and  ilisti'ibution  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Dr.. — Tiiis  is  perhaps  the  latest  great  discovery  of  science, 
and  we  owe  it  to  the  analytic  genius  of  Leibig,  who  has 
made  it  very  apparent  in  his  work  "  On  the  Motion  of  the 
Fluids."  I  have  stated  one-half  of  the  modus  ojiermuli  of 
this  influence.  The  other  lialf  now  remains  to  be  explained. 
This  is  a  subject  desen"ing  much  attention.  For  though 
the  fact  be  familiar,  its  explajiation  is  almost  unknown ;  at 
least  its  practical  bearings  ai'e  neither  recognised  nor  acted 
on.  You  must  understand  that  the  force  or  influence  wliich 
promotes  or  produces  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  plants,  viz., 
the  exlialation  from  the  leaves,  is  one  identical  physical 
princiyde  with  that  which  determines  the  motion  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body  towai'ds  the  exterior,  that  is,  the  transpi- 
ration from  the  .skin  and  lungs. 

All  lirjuid.s  in  connexion  with  an  evaporating  membrane 
acquire  motion  towards  that  membrane.  The  amount  of 
the  motion  is  directly  proportional  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
evaporation,  i.  e.,  stands  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  temperature 
arid  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Capillary  attrac- 
tion fills  the  vessels;  but  it  does  not  cause  tlie  fluids  to  rise. 
The  motion  of  the  fluids  belongs  to  or  is  derivable  from  the 
evaporating  surface.  1'he  evaporation  constantly  taking 
place,  in  the  state  of  health,  from  the  large  exlialant  surfaces 
of  the  skin  and  lungs,  produces  a  virtual  vacinun  within 
the  tubes,  whence  the  fluid  oozes  out,  and  is  evaporated. 
By  the  ext'mal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the 
vacuum  CT'fited  in  the  hings  at  ench  exjjiralion,  the  fluids 
are  for'!"!.  <,x  rather  dr;iwn,  into  the  siiperliciiil  ciipilliiries. 
The  fluids,  th'-refore,  in  this  way,  acpiire  (i  motion  to  the 
swffic',  xi]ir:h  is  ficc<'l(r!it''d  by  the  other  jiowi  rs  cnnccnied 
in  the  ciff  iilation  of  the  blood.    'I'lie  Huppr<  sKif)ii  of  triuisjii- 

■ion  fas  by  improper  exjiosure  to  chills  and  ilriuighls  when 

•  c-ly  p'Tsjiiring,  or  by  stat<jH  of  the  iitr/iosphere  in  which 
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jlieat  and  moisture  couicide,  aud,  therefore,  the  conditions  of 
evaporation -fail)  is  followed,  of  course,  by  a  check  to  those 
outward  motions  of  the  fluids.  A  jH-imary  condition  of  life 
is  thus  interfered  with.  If  tlie  powers  of  vital  resistance  be 
not  strong,  or  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  body  be  othei-wise 
diseased  and  weakened,  interior  congestions,  stagnations,  or 
sanguineous  accumulations  in  vital  structures,  especially  in 
the  mucous  memliranes,  rflise.  Hence  we  find  the  entire 
obstruction  of  the  skin  (as  from  putting  an  impervious  coat 
nf  pitch  on  a  rabbit),  by  preventing  exhalation,  and  there- 
fore the  circulation  and  oxygenation  ol'  the  blood,  rapidly 
diminishes  the  animal  heat,  in  fact,  aspliyxiates.  The 
rabbit  so  treated  dies  in  a  shivering  fit.  In  epidemic  cholera, 
the  function  of  the  skin,  and  probably  the  lungs,  is  from  the 
first  interfered  with.  Exhalation  from  the  surface  failing, 
and  the  more  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  being  drained  away, 
by  the  immense  surface  of  the  bowels,  the  circulation  is 
soon  brought  to  a  stand.  Hence  the  deathly  coldness  cha- 
racterising the  disease,  and  the  Hueness  ft'om  the  entirely 
venous  character  of  tlie  blood.  In  this  state  of  matters 
that  the  vitality  of  the  blood  should  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb  is  to  be  expected;  is,  in  fact,  unavoidable. 
Hence  the  chemical  aflanities  of  the  blood's  constituents 
gain  the  ascendant  over  the  \'ital.  The  serum  separates 
li-om  the  fibrine,  and  the  channel  of  its  outlet  once  being 
opened  from  the  congested  intestinal  membrane  (where  the 
blood  has  retreated  and  accumulated  on  being  driven  from 
the  surface)  there  is  nothing  in  the  unaided  powers  to  stop 
the  drain  of  vitality.  The  salt  of  the  serum,  indeed,  operates 
as  a  cathartic  on  the  exhalant  vessels  :  the  drain  goes  on  so 
long  as  there  is  any  serum  to  drain  away.  and_  tlie  system 
sinks,  "  dead-beat "  in  the  unequal  contest.  Yet  even  in 
these  cases,  genial  nature  occasionally  will  rally.  The  blood- 
vessels will  coiiti-act  down  upon  their  diminished  contents, 
fresh  serum  will  be  absorbed  fi-om  every  soft  tissue,  and  the 
saliitan/  thirst  that  exists  will  soon  supply  its  lack,  and  the 
patient' will  in  no  long  time  be  resurrected  Irom  appai-ont 
death  to  life. 
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LIFE  AND  ORGANISATION. 

Conversation  XXXVII. — Life  and  organisation — Life,  like 
matter,  ouhj  knoicn  hij  its  properties— Our  ignorance  of  the 
intimate  nature  and  essence  of  things — The  liusiness  of 
Phil'isojJv/  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  action  of 
thin^is — Life  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  of  organised  beings 
—How  life  is  a  forced  state— War  of  vital  structures  irith 
the  elements — Fallacij  of  tlw  theory  ivhich  makes  life  an 
entity. 

p._Ix  will  DOW  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  you  ex- 
plain the  interesting  questions  helonging  to  the  mysterious 
domain  of  Ufe  and  organisation. 

Dr. — I  will  gladlv  impart  the  opinions  I  have  formed,  after 
many  years  devoted,  more  or  less,  to  such  investigations. 
On  these  perplexed  subjects  very  erroneous  views  ai-e  popu- 
larly held.  However,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  As  we 
know  of  matter  only  hy  it5  properties,  its  modes  of  being  or 
acting,  so  we  know  of  Life  only  by  its  properties,  i.  e.,  the 
phenomena  it  manifests  when  acted  on  by  certain  stimuli. 
The  effect.?  of  chemical  action  are  not  more  dissimilar  from 
those  of  mechanical  action,  than  ai-e  those  of  vital  action 
from  either  of  the  former.  Of  the  immediate  or  intimate 
nature  of  chemical  or  mechanical  action,  we  know  as  little 
as  we  do  of  that  of  vital  action. 

P.— Thi.«  begins  already  to  melt  away  a  little  of  the  diffi- 
culty connected  with  the  subject  of  life.  You  argue  that  we 
know  things  only  by  their  proj)erties;  the  substratum  or 
conneoting-bond  that  holds  those  jjroperties  together  we  do 
not  know.  What  do  I  know  of  i\\<;  jien  that  T  take  up  from 
thi.H  table,  but  its  colour,  shape,  size,  weight,  elasticity, 
hardness,  or  density,  the  roundnfss  of  its  barrel,  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  point,  "the  arrsmgernent  of  its  fr'atliers.  Take 
these  jifojierii.ci  away,  and  what  do  1  know  of  its  nature  or 
euenee.    Wbat  care  J  '! 

\>v.. — 'I'lie  jrroperlien  of  tilings,  then,  arc  nil  that  the 
human  =fn.v;s  can  di-,ccm  in  this  world.  W'lint  d"  we 
know  of  these  wondrous  lireatbing-franK  s  of  ours,  but  that 
they  [lossess.  in  addition  to  the  common  jihyxiral  [irnpcrties 
of  u\(\\\jf:T.  certain  vital  projicrti's — a  new  chis^  entirely — a 
cla.ss  exclusively  apyicrtainiiig  to  animated  beings,  having 
no  analogues  in  inorganic  nature.    All  we  can  ascertain, 
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all  that  it  behoves  the  philosopher  and  the  physician  to  in- 
vestigate, are  the  conditions  under  which  the  several  pheno- 
mena in  question  show  themselves.  The  vital  susceptiliility, 
or  endowment  of  organised  structures,  only  shows  itsell 
when  tliese  structures  are  exposed  to  the  agency  ol'  peouhav 
powers  (stimuh).  In  that  case,  the  jthenomcna  of  life,  are 
caJled  fVirth.  An  organised  body,  then,  is  that  which  pos- 
sesses a  property,  in  consequence  oi'  which,  appropriate 
stimuli  excite  that  series  of  actions,  to  which  the  term  vital 
has  been  given.  For  example:  atmospheric  air  is  one  of 
the  essential  stimuli  of  life;  withdraw  that  for  but  a  few 
minutes  fi'om  man,  and  all  phenomena  of  life  wdl  soon  cease 
to  show  themselves. 

P. — How  would  you  deline  life,  then  '' 

Dn. — To  define  life  is  to  recapitulate  that  whole  series  of 
actions  produced  in  living  beings  by  a  system  of  organs  actr 
ing  to  determinate  ends.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  life  apait 
from  the  working  ol'  living  organs  or  a]i]iarntus.  Life  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Spirit  or  the  Soul,  which  begins 
its  independent  existence  when  organic  liJ'e  has  ceased. 

P. — Life,  tlien,  consists  in,  or  is  indicated  by,  the  active 
phenomena  of  organised  beings.  In  this  view  life  is  not  a 
cause  of  vital  action,  but  is  one  and  identical  with  it — is  that 
action  itself? 

Dr. — Yes;  hut  it  is  something  more  than  mutual  actions 
and  reactions  of  one  part  of  the  body  upon  another;  other- 
wise a  going  watch,  or  steam-engine,  or  w^ater-wheel,  might 
be  said  to  have  bfe.  Life,  in  strict  philosophy,  is  a  mere 
abstract  term  used  to  denote  the  sum  or  series  of  the  vitid 
pl)enomeua,  or  characteristic  actions,  of  organised  beings. 

P. — These  actions  ceasing,  the  moving-power  being  de- 
stroyed, the  mechanism  shattered,  life,  in  legid  phrase,  non 
est  inventus,  is  nowhere,  in  the  same  w^ay.  derange  the 
structure  of  your  yEolian  harp,  and  the  wind  blows  through 
it  without  eliciting  its  music,  its  life,  to  speak  metaphorically, 
is  gone  ;  that  Ufe,  that  music,  lay  in  a  certain  arrangenient 
of  parts  acted  on  by  the  \dhrations  of  tlie  bree/.e.  The 
noiionutu  of  the  wood  and  cords  of  the  instrument  was  its 
2rro]ieii,y,  wliicb  required  the  concurrence  of  two  causes  to 
elicit  it,  viz.,  a  specific  disposition  of  their  parts,  and  the 
contact  of  an  external  agent,  the  wind. 

— Your  illustration  is  apposite  ;  and  makes  it  clear  by 
that  very  analogy,  that  the  cause  of  vital  action  lies  in  tlio 
concurrence  and  co-operation  of  certain  projierties  attached 
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to  cenain  forms  of  matter,  certain  stimuli,  which  act- 
ing upon  them,  evoke  those  properties.  Tlie  vital  projierties 
of^an  organised  structure  or  organism,  infinitely  transcend 
the  mere"  physical  or  chemical  properties  belonging  to  inert 
matter.  The  latter  ai-e  therefore,  resisted,  overpowered, 
suspended,  dining  the  continuance  of  life.  Life  has  in  this 
view  been  aptly  termed  '/  forci'd  state,  because  it  is  the  con- 
tinued success'fid  opposition  of  organised  bodies  to  the  de- 
composing tendencies  of  inorganic  affinities,  chemical 
agents,  and  the  physical  laws  of  Nature  in  general.  Hence 
the  ceaseless  expenditure  of  ^ital  power  in  this  struggle,  the 
inroads  made  on  the  \-ital  organism  by  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  prolonged  conflict,  and  idtimately  its  subjugation  by 
those  affinities,  agents,  and  laws.  With  this  is  involved  the 
destruction  of  organic  aiTangements  ;  the  total  and  intimate 
disinie.gi-ation  and  disseverment  of  its  partides  :  their  retm-n 
to  the  primitive  foiTUs  of  inert  (inorganic)  matter. 

P. — This  eternal  fight,  then,  of  structure  with  element,  is 
the  rea.son  why  organised  bodies  are  less  durable,  even  the 
longest  lived  of  them,  than  inorganic  bodies,  the  oak  and 
the  rock  ? 

Dr.— Undoubtedly-  You  see,  tlicn.  from  tlie  above,  bow 
gratuitous,  how  faUacious  is  the  theory  wliich  makes  life 
an  a.-=urned  entity,  a  substantial  principle,  a  controlling 
power,  or  cause,  entering  into,  and  presiding  over,  material 
forms,  regulating  the  processes  by  which  tlie  structure  of 
organised  beings  is  developed  and  sustained,  an  entity^ 
working  the  movements  of  the  organic  puppets,  and  by  a 
syiecies  of  wizard  art,  dazzling  us  with  phenomena — the 
functioi'S  of  ftnuture — to  all  a])pearances  utterly  incom- 
mensurate with  the  feeble  agency  used  thereto.  Life,  in 
such  a  -ense,  is  untenable,  is  a  fiction.  lAJr  is  not  matter, 
nor  an  immaterial  substance  attached  to  matter,  no  more 
than  music  is  matter,  than  words  are  matter,  or  immaterial 
substancf^  attaclied  to  matter.  We  have  no  evidence  of  the 
existf-nce  of  such  an  entity.  'I  bf-re  is  no  likelihood  of  its 
existence;  analogj-  is  all  against  it;  such  a  tenet  isalike 
contrary  to  sound  sense,  sound  science,  and  sound  philoso- 
phy. Neither  does  Scriptiu'e  say  aught  conlradicl'iry  to 
this  view,  F.ife  is  a  simjile  condition  of  being  ;  a,  wonderful 
property  attached  by  the  Creator  f)  certain  s]]'''ilic  I'ornis  ol' 
matter,  or  organisf-d  bodies  ;  and  in  coiisc(|uencc  f)f  which 
they  p'ryietualiy  reytair  tb'  ir  waste,  or  ri'produci'  the  con- 
stitaent  fiarticles  of  their  mass  in  wliolc,  or  in  part. 
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P. — The  imaginary  vital  principle  or  entity  of  some 
writers,  then,  is  a  mere  mental  abstraction  personified '? 

Dr. — Yes;  this  substantive  idea  of  life  is  a  simjile  meta- 
physical conception,  which,  banished  from  the  don^ain  of 
astronomy  and  physics,  now  only  lingers  among  the  myste- 
ries of  chemistry  and  physiology.    If  an  entity  or  substan- 
tive principle  be  necessary  to  account  for  one  set  of  ]iheuo- 
mena,  why  not  for  all?    If  for  vital,  why  not  for  chemical 
and  mechanical  phenomena?    To  ascribe  the  phenomena 
in  question  to  a  chemical  or  mechanical  principle  does  not 
bring  us  one  whit  nearer  their  true  nature  ;  wax  is  plastic, 
■wood  is  combustible,  the  magnet  is  attractive,  ginipowder  is 
explosive,  &c.    lUit  if  we  ventured  to  attribute  these  pro- 
perties of  bodies  to  a  plastic,  combustilile,  attractive,  or 
explosive  principle  or  entity,  we  should  rightly  subject  our- 
selves to  ridicule.    So  it  is  with  vital  properties. 
/    P. — All  that  can  be  said,  then,  is  this,  that  the  pheno- 
\  mena  exliibited  by  organised  bodies,  imder  certain  Condi- 
's tious,  show  that  they  are  endowed  witli  those  properties  to 
I  which  the  term  vital, Jias  been  given.    There  the  matter 
^nds.    You  have  now  convinced  me  that  to  invoke  a  vital 
principle,  to  explain  vital  jjhenomena.  and  yet  to  repudiate 
a  chemical  ])rinciplej/to  exjilain  ehemicaJ  phenomena,  or  a 
physical  principle  to  explain  physical  phenomena,  are  ano- 
malies in  philosophy,  aiul  in  fact  inversions  of  common 
sense,  contradictions  that  show  how  little  still  the  scliool- 
master  is  abroad. 

Dn. — The  ancients  had  no  idea  of  the  essentially  dilferent 
properties, — resulting  Irom  diti'erences  in  the  elementary 
particles,  arrangement,  and  structure  of  diflercnt  forms  of 
matter.  They  lield  aJl  matter  to  be  essentially  iiioi  ;  and, 
of  course,  all  spontaneous  or  automatic  movements  in  mat- 
ter, ?.  e..  the  i)eculiar  chain  of  actions  distinguishing  or- 
ganised from  unorganised  substances — were  naturally  attri- 
buted to  a  siihalaiili/il  moving  cause,  or  entity,  operating 
within  them. 

Vital  action,  hke  chemical  action  and  mechanical  action, 
is  one  of  those  semiKhirii  ciinscs, — which  the  Ghkat  FmsT 
Cause  of  all  things  works  out  his  designs;  adapting,  with 
consummate  skill,  specific  means  to  detcmiined  ends.  To 
subsen^e  the  innumerable  jiurposes  desired  by  the  actions 
called  ritiil — to  carry  on  certain  chemical  and  mechani<'al 
processes,  and  to  resist  others— to  lay  down  new  matter, 
and  to  convey  away  old— to  select,  prejmrc.  mould,  and 
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fashiou  the  fooil  to  iumimerable  corporeal  forms  —  to  re- 
pair injui-ies,  aud  to  coimteract  diseases  —  to  keep  the 
heart,  lungs,  blood-vessels,  brain,  senses,  uei-ves,  glands, 
and  bowels  ui  peqietual  activity,  is  not  the  office  of  an 
Archeus.  or  presiding  genius  of  the  economy.  No !  These 
complex  ends  imply  the  existence,  and  necessitate  the  ope- 
rations of  a  host  of  testm-es,  aud  forces,  and  organs — all 
irrational,  all  imconscious  in  themselves,  but  each  unde- 
viatingly  obe%ing  the  laws,  and  bhndly  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses imposed  upon  them  in  the  beginning.  Thus  every 
part  of  the  Uving  organism  works  by  itself,  and  all  the  parts 
work  hai-moniously  in  combination,  to  effect  the  ends  they 
were  intended  aud  fitted  to  accomphsh. 

This  much  we  will  concede,  that  the  o])erations  of  the 
vital  properties  of  organised  lieings  resemble,  in  many 
points,  those  of  reason,  for  they  work  according  to  a  definite 
rational  plan  ;  creating  individual  parts,  haviug  relations  of 
fitness  and  harmony  with  the  design  of  the  whole— bringing 
it  about  that  each  separate  pai't,  each  pidley,  wheel,  and 
lever  of  a  complex  vital  mechanism  keeps  in  its  place, 
exacilv  fits  in  its  place,  and  does  the  work  of  its  place  ;  at 
the  same  time  consenting  in  its  action  with  the  whole,  and 
ans-iverincr  to  the  ends  of  the  whole.  And  so  close  is  this 
alliauc;  and  dependence  of  pai-ts,  that  if  any  jar  or  disturb- 
ance, how  slight  soever,  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  organized 
stnjcture,  the  whole  sympathises  more  or  less  with  it,  or  is 
affected  proportionably. 

— The  sum  of  your  obsen'ations,  then,  is  to  this  efteet, 
viz..  that  the  active  operations  of  organised  structures,  al- 
though in  accordance  with  design,  obey  the  undeviating 
la*3  of  adfiptalion  and  action,  and  all  without  conscious- 
ness. 

Dr. — Ve.-. ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  those  und(;viating 
laws  of  operation,  that  the  plastic  matter  from  without  is 
modified,  and  apjirojiriated  to  organised  tissues,  that  the 
animal  V)ody  is  preserved,  its  daily  wasting  structin-e  rc- 
pair«],  its  daily  exhausting  endowments  7'eplenislied,  and 
its  dis'-a.sf-s  cured.  Insti.sct  may  be  rpioted  as  mi  illustra- 
tion of  vital  pro[x;rties  acting  in  accordance  with  di  -igii,  but 
without  consoioMsness.  Cuvier  said  very  bcuMlifnlly,  that 
animals  acting  from  instin'  l  were  jios-icssed.  it  were,  with 
an  'nnate  uhn.  or  by  a  ilr<''im.  They  act  lilindly  and  un- 
consciously, but  according  i/i  lav.s  of  adaptation. 
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P. — What  distmction  do  you  draw  between  life  and 
vitdity  ? 

Dr. — The  latter  is  the  quiescent  or  passive  state,  and  is 
illustrated  in  the  seeds  of  plants  before  germination,  and  iu 
the  impregnated  germ  of  the  egg  before  incubation.  Life 
is  the  property  of  a  being  in  action  ;  vitality  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  structure  fitting  it  to  evince  that  property  in  the 
ap])lication  of  the  requisite  stimuli — tlie  concurrence  of  the 
requisite  conilitions,  as  warmth,  air,  nutriment,  and  water. 
A  seed  may  lie  for  a  thousand  years  buried  deep  in  the  soil, 
or  with  a  man's  ashes  in  his  tomb.  All  this  time  it  has  re- 
tained its  ritidity.  or  capability  of  living,  but  it  iius  not 
given  evidence  of  life,  living  action.  It  has  been  dormant. 
It  has  retained  the  jwwer  only  of  lieing  acted  upon.  If  the 
structure  of  the  seed  bad  been  crvished  vitality  would  have 
been  destroyed  with  it ;  no  stimulus  would  have  roused  vital 
phenomena.  The  first  condition  of  vital  action,  tlieu,  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  specific  organic  constitution.  This  is 
vitality.  The  seed  only  awaits  the  coneun-ence  of  the 
second  condition  of  vital  action,  viz.,  (ippropriate  stimuli,  to 
rouse  its  latent  vitality.  It  only  needs  to  be  exposed  to  the 
genial  influences  of  heat,  moisture,  soil  and  atmosphere,  to 
grow  into  a  plant — to  bud,  flower,  and  fructify. 

These  stimuli,  or  sustainers  of  vitnUty,  aiford  both  the 
impulse  to  change,  and  the  materials  of  change,  in  the  par- 
ticles of  the  living  body.  By  their  continual  influx  and  re- 
plenishment they  maintain  that  essential  elementary  combi- 
nation of  the  fluids  and  solids,  which  is  the  uecessaiy  con- 
dition of  those  organic  changes  in  which  the  actious  of  life 
consist.  This  interchange  of  matter,  this  extruding  of  the 
old  or  worn  out  components  of  animal  bodies,  to  make  room 
for  the  deposit  of  the  new,  is  great  and  rapid,  in  proportion 
to  the  activity  of  their  locomotive  and  voluntary  powers. 

p.  I  have  lieiU'd  life  compared  to  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion and  flame  ! 

On —And  not  inaptly.  The  atmospheric  oxygen  unites 
with  the  burning  body.  Heat  is  developed  by  the  combina- 
tion and  deconii)osition  thereby  taking  place.  The  pheno- 
mena of  lire  contiuue,  so  long  as  oxyg<'u  and  combustible 
materials  are  supjilied.  This  is  not  life,  but  tlie  nearest 
likeness  to  it.  The  vital  stimuli  represent  tlie  o,sygen  aud 
•combustible  matter.  The  body  is  the  furnace.  You  now 
perceive  the  bearings  of  the  all-imporlaut  practical  questions 
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counected  with  these  vivifj-iug  stimuH,  food,  ak  water,  and 
warmth. 

P. — "\Miat  is  the  relation  o(  organisation  to  life? 

Dr. — Lite  is  an  etl'ect  of  orgauisatiou.  You  see  this  in 
the  primordial  cell,  the  type  of  vital  action.  It  retains  the 
power  of  infinitely  reproducing  itself,  putting  forth  the  ele- 
ments of  endless  forms  of  sti'uctiu-e,  each  chcU-ged  with  life. 
Destroy  the  pecidiar  organisation  of  the  hviug  cell — crush 
it — and  its  life  ceases.  So  that  hfe  is  referable  to  organisa- 
tion. 

P. — If  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  organisation  ? 

Dr. — No  mere  chemical  or  mechanical  forces,  simply  or 
combined,  are  competent  to  bring  into  existence  a  determi- 
nate organic  structure.  The  peculiar  combinations,  arrange- 
mentg,  and  affinities  by  which  inorganic  are  transformed 
into 'organic  elements,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  vital 
forces  of  living  organs.  So,  to  originate  the  organised  being, 
requires  different  laws,  processes,  and  properties,  fi'om  those 
which  regulate  the  formation  of  inorganic  matter.  In  short, 
organised  beings  can  only  be  formed  by  such  as  are  already 
organised.  The  embryo  pre-supposes  the  parent.  The  or- 
gani.-ation  of  an  embryo,  endowed  with  the  properties  of  the 
parent — and  thereby  the  constant  renewal  of  the  fabric  in 
new  motilds.  the  young — is  the  result  of  a  process  of  secre- 
tion. The  function  of  secretion  consists  in  the  depositing, 
or  throwing  off,  of  vital  cells.  The  same  law,  and  almost 
the  same  forces,  which  capacitate  organised  beings  to  renew 
their  ti.ssues  incessantly,  according  as  tliey  are  wasted  (re- 
moved by  absorjjtion),  tit  thern  to  deposit  new  products,  to 
develope  new  gi'owths — tbe  germs  or  rudiments  of  new 
being.-j.  It  is  the  property  of  Ui'iH'jenn,  to  be  able  to  com- 
mence and  continue  a  series  of  vital  actions,  which  only 
demand  the  co-operation  of  certain  natural  stimuli,  to  residt 
in  structure  in  all  points  like  tlie  parents.  ]''or  convenience, 
Jfiis  process  is  called  the  w  formaliia,  or  plastic  force. 
[From  the  germinal  rnernbrane,  bit  by  bit  grow  in  a  dcdnito 
I -leries,  or  progression,  the  vimoiis  lis.iiies  arjd  orgims  ol'  the 
jbody; — the  first  g'-mis  being  the  product  of  nuituic  inui 
/perfect  beings  of  tlicir  kind. 

^  I'. —  F5ut  in  tracing  hack  thf:  origin  of  the  sevctral  kinds  of 
organi.sed  heiri'^s,  tlie  (jueslion  ogfiin  returns  upon  us — wliat 
is  the  cause  of  organisation  '.'  How  was  the  first  jjarent  of 
every  .sjx-cies  formed '.' 

f>R. — We  canriot  siiccidate  upon  the  origin  of  living 
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beiucfs,  any  more  than  on  the  nature  of  organic  forces,  or 
living  properties.  These  things,  no  ]iliilosoi)liy.  no  physio- 
logy, no  analogy,  can  teach  us.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
various  tribes  of  organised  existences  were  called  into  being 
at  tlu)  he(/i)iniiii/  by  the  fiat  of  Supreme  Wisdoji  and  All- 
cREATrvE  Power.  From  this  starting-point,  each  was  con- 
stituted to  reproduce  its  kind.  Hence  their  constant  suc- 
cession downwards  in  the  course  of  time,  till  the  same  fiat 
shall  recall  the  power,  or  annul  the  law. 


PART  III. 


A  POPULAE  EXPOSITION  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  DETAILS 

OF 

NUTPJTION,  DIGESTION,  EEGIMEN,  AND  DIET. 


CoNXERSAnox  XXXYII.^ — Spontaneous  decomposition  a  laic 
of  inorganic  nature — Its  operation  on  living  beini/s  renders 
aliinentarij  organs  necessarg — Complex  processes  of  nutri- 
tion— Law  of  progressive  development,  from  primari/  types 
— Oeneral  lairs  of  Plujsiohgy — Cells  the  essential  instru- 
ments of  vital  structure — Supremaci/  in  man  of  the  animal 
over  the  organic  system  of  nerves. 

P. — MrcH  as  I  anticipated  the  profit  and  satisfaction  to 
be  dc-rived  from  an  explanation  of  the  maclunery  and  fianc- 
tion-:  of  the  human  hody,  T  certainly  did  not  expect  that  the 
rriOnt  important  points  I  recjuired  to  know,  would  prove  so 
easy  of  comprehension.  These  physioloqical  inquii'ies,  have 
irnprers-sed  rne  more  and  more  with  the  heantiful  simpliciu' 
and  hif^h  rntionaliiy  of  the  water-cure  remedies,  and  now  I 
understand  more  clearly,  how  ndmirahly  they  are  adapted  to 
recfulate  the  functions,  and  to  restore  the  hcaltliy  condition, 
of  the  df-rfinged  orcfans  of  the  human  hody. 

Dr. — 'ITje  simjilicitv  and  rationality  which  strike  you  so 
forcihly,  may  Te  recTfoned  firsHi moriV^sl  the  causes  that  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  water-cure.  Mankind  are  un- 
willinff  to  t)<;lieve  that  {{reat  effects  can  i)roceed  from  simple 
•  cansfis.  A  curative  system  so  divest<;d  of  secret  remedies 
and  myst*;rious  prescriptions,  as  the  water-cure, — so  wanting 
in  the  conventional  parapherrralia  that  irnjjose  on  the  majo- 
rity of  the  community — must  of  no'iessily  offend  the  pre- 
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Judiees  of  tlio  uninformed  and  credulous,  who,  from  long 
usiige,  have  regarded  them  as  the  indispensahle  accornjmni- 
ments,  that  give  warranty  to  the  remedies,  used  in  orthodox 
as  well  as  heterodox  practice. 

P, — What  a  premiuui  there  is  offered  for  delusious,  and 
how  often  we  fiud  the  most  glaruig  of  them,  jirotected  with 
lis  much  jealous  care,  as  could  he  evinced  in  the  defence  of 
n  jirescripti ve  right,  or  any  pernicious  custom.  However,  the 
twin  potentates,  Time  and  Truth,  more  aljsolute  in  their 
decisions  than  colleges  or  communities,  will  settle  these  and 
other  dohatahle  matters.  1  am  now  more  anxious  to  hear 
yon  on  the  interesting  suhjects  of  nutrition,  digestion,  regi- 
men, and  diet. 

Dr.— Willingly,  as  far  as  oomports  with  our  hrief  conver- 
sations. I  trust  they  will  induce  you  to  jieruse  some  of  the 
excellent  works  exclusively  devoted  to  these  suhjects.  The 
njost  recent  of  tlieui  (though  not  intended),  will  appeal-  to  you  i 
an  elucidation,  that  will  add  if  possible  to  your  favourable 
opinion  of  hydropathic  theory  and  practice,  as  well  as,  I  hope, 
to  the  care  you  intend  to  take,  not  to  injure  tbe  delicate 
structures  of  your  inner  man,  by  dietetic  or  drug  abuses. 

In  our  former  conversations  I  have  already  called  your- 
attention  to  a  great  law  of  inori/anic  miliirn—the  law  ofl 
(yjouXaueous  decompwsition,  or  perpetual  molecular  change. 
I  have  also  insisted  on  the  fact,  that  tbe  matti'r  composing 
living  organised  structures  forms  no  exception  to  tliis  law; 
you  observe  its  very  evident  and  active  operation  in  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

p  Tt  is  then,  I  see,  a  primary  law  of  the  jiliysical  world 

in  general.    How  would  you  define  or  designate  it? 

f)|.  strict  terms,'^/(t'  tfinleitci/ of  coiiijioiiii(l<-il  hudics  to 
return  to  their  primilue  elenicntsfi.  c.  to  be  decomposed  by 
those  chcnn'cfd  affinities,  or  nnitual  actions  and  reactions 
among  the  partii-los  of  matter  that  are  consclessly  at  work  ni 
tlie  w-orld  around  us. 

p.—'l'lie  operation  of  tlint  hnr.  then,  you  wcmld  lay  down 
as  the  first  source  of  the  decay  of  living  organisms  :' 

jjp,,  (Jertaiiily  ;  and,  therefore.  I  was  called  ujion  to  ad- 

duce'it  among  llic  reasons  that  rendered  necessary  an  ai)]ia- 
ratus  counleraclivi.'  to  it.  viz..  Ai.iMEST.Mtv  oiicAXS— the 
prime  requisite,  and  tlie  essential  condition,  of  the  i^xistence 
of  both  plants  and  animals.  Tbe  office  of  this  aiiparntus 
is  tlie  conversion  of  materials  supphed  by  tlu'  exlcriial  world 
into  tbe  organised  structiu'cs  of  the  individual,  whereby 
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their  n:oi  propemes  ai-e  inointaiued,  their  fimctioual  powers 
replenished,  their  waste  repaired,  and  theu-  growtli  provided 
for.  This  iu  general  terms  is  called  the  act  of  nutrition. 
It  includes  a  series  of  complex  processes,  by  which  the  crude 
pabulum  of  organised  structures  is  gi-adually  elaborated  and 
perfected,  cii-culated  and  assimilated.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
nanire  shows  herself  true  to  her  law  o(  progressive  develop- 
ment. ('.  <■..  a  gi-adual  advancement  fi'om  piimaiy  types,  as 
reg;u-ds  smieture.  and  a  gi-adual  perfecting  of  her  operations 
as  regards  fimction. 

P. — I  think  a  siu-vey  of  creation,  especially  of  the  animate 
world,  makes  it  very  clear  that  natiu'e  in  her  works  never 
rises  at  a  bound,  or  makes  a  gi-eat  leap.    There  is  a  mea- 
sured ascent  Irom  the  low  and  preparatory  to  the  high  and 
perlect.  , 
Dr. — A  sound  piinciple,  undoubtedly.    "We  shall  proceed  </,  '■ 
now  to  deduce  those  gi-eat  gener.\l  laws  of  physiology,  a.s  ■ 
a  result  of  which  U^-ing  organisms  resist  the  decomposing  ^6  A 
agencies  to  which  all  tldiigs  else  yield  :  and  by  whicli  it  is 
brought  about,  that  diuing  a  certain  definite  period  their 
internal  structure  and  external  lineaments,  remain  identical 
in  composition,  and  untdtered  iu  conformation. 

P. — What,  then,  would  you  say  was  the  ,A'/-st  general  law 
of  the  economy  of  animated  natiu'e? 

Dp.. — Tliis.  that  vitdity  counteracts  the  simply  pliysical 
or  chemical  laws  ;  in  some  cases  sus])endiug  their  operation  ; 
but  always  by  neutralising  their  ellects.  This  last  object  is 
accomplished  bi/ reneuiiKj  slruvture  ns  fast  us  it  is  disiiite- 
ijrated.  and  h>j  simultaneoushf  revioriruj  the  products  of  decay. 

P. — You  mean  to  say,  that  as  fast  as  the  vitality  of  the 
oU  matter  is  exhausted,  and  its  constituents  used  u]).  de- 
composed, and  carried  out  of  the  system,  ncir  matter  is,  y.///-; 
■pa.un.  a,ssimi]ated  and  incorjjorated '.' 

Df:. — Precis';]y ;  secretion  is  perpetually  jjutting  down 
fresh  ".tmcture  absorption,  at  tlie  snnie  rat(;,  taking  away 
the  wa.sted  structure.  Thus  it  is  brought  ahout  that  every 
tissue,  every  organ  of  tlic  body,  is  enabled  to  retain  its  ))ii- 
rnitivft  projierties  and  fronstitution,  to  grow  and  mature,  to 
preserve  its  heat,  to  throw  <i\\  its  waste,  to  rejiair  il^  dccnys. 
and  to  exerci.se  its  frinctions,  so  long  as  it  is  sup])lii  d  w  illj 
the  refpiisite  maf^rials. 

TT-iis  uritblds,  in  tije  dearest  irifinn'r,  the  broiwl  tbinidii- 
tion  for  the  necessity  for  food,  the  source  <)\'  llie  demaml  Ibr 
nutriment  to  all  living  beings,  viz.,  that  it  alionls  the  con- 
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'ditions,  1st,  for  exteuding  or  VmUding  up  the  organism; 
and,  for  supplying  its  wear  and  tear ;  3rd,  for  maiutaining 
its  lieat. 

We  thus  reach  the  second  general  law  of  physiology,  viz., 
that  the  iintinlriiaiice  of  the  vital  jiroperties,  and  the  normal 
xl.rncture  of  ori/ariisctl  hodii's,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  due 
reception  of  elementari/  mutters  from  icithoiit,  their  conver- 
sion into  a  ]ininor/eneon>i  mass,  ichence  are  drawn  the  materials 
that  snpiphi  the  r/roirth,  or  renovate  the  waste  of  the  si/stem, 
ri.nd.  the  excretion  or  throiriny  out  (f  the  refuse  and  irorn  out 
li'irticles. 

P. — You  niiprht  set  forth  this  law  in  briefer  terms,  thus, 
the  perfection  of  organised  stritctitre  is  necessari/  to  the  j^er- 
fect  pterformaneo  of  vital  funetion,  and  the  grand  pre-reqid- 
sites  fur  perfect  slruetnre,  are  the  constant  entrance  of  new 
matter,  and.  the  uninterrupted  exit  of  old  materials. 

Dr. — Perhaps  a  clearer  enunciation  of  the  law.  To  meet  I* 
its  requirements  we  have  the  throe  oliaracteristic  and  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  structiu'e  of  all  living  beings.  1st, 
a  nutritive  a])paratus  :  2nd,  the  contact  of  food  with  it  ;  3rd, 
organs  for  excreting  waste,  or  eliminating  excrementitious 
particles. 

But  I  hasten  on  in  my  enumeration  of  the  great  laws  oi'  . 
general  jihysiology  : — 

3rd.  In  disease,  or  mechanical  injur;/  of  the  hndij,  the  ; 
ordinar;/  preservative  processes   bcconte  the  extraordinanj 
reparatine  aijenci/. 

4th.  In  pyroportlon  to  the  activiti/  of  the  vital  action  of  (/ 
livinij  lieinc/s,  is  the  expenditure  of  vital  2Mwer  and  waste  of  'f 
urijanised.  substance. 

P. — It  stands,  therefore,  to  reason,  tliat  the  more  intense 
the  action  of  individual  parts,  the  more  limited  must  be  the  i 
duration  of  the  life  of  these  parts? 

Dk. — True.  Tlie  same  also  is  predicated  of  the  whole  , 
organism  as  of  its  parts.  Cells,  you  will  remember,  are 
the  essential  instnunents  of  vital  functions,  and  elements  of 
vital  stnioture.  These  go  through  a  certain  series  of  changes 
— grow,  mature,  and  decay.  There  is  no  break  or  gap  in 
the  succession,  no  delay  in  the  evolution,  so  long  as  Ufe  lasts, 
or  health  continues.  The  place  a.nd  functions  of  tlie  old  cells 
are  instantly  taken  up  by  the  new.  Their  deatli  and  re- 
newal are  rapid,  in  tlie  ratio  of  the  energy  of  the  tissues, 
and  operations  tliey  subserve.  The  animal  i'unctions,  Ibr 
n^t^ample,  exhaust  and  reduce  the  nervous  and  muscular 
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structiu-es.  Tlie  demand  created  for  the  rei^aratiou  of  these 
fabrics  increases  the  activity  of  the  onjanic  processes  thereto 
appoLuied.  In  man  especially,  the  incessant  activity  of  Ids 
iier\-ous  and  muscnlai-  systems  occasions  gi'eat  disiiitegi'ation 
of  their  substance— great  waste,  and  creates  a  correspond- 
ing demand  for  materials  of  repair. 

P. — I  recoUect  you  mentioned  that  each  effort  made  by  a 
tissue  or  organ,  every  functional  operation,  every  movement 
of  a  muscle,  every  thrill  of  a  nerve,  every  act  of  volition, 
even  every  uprising  of  a  tltoiight,  desti'oys  the  actual  ajid 
normal  composition  of  the  pai'ts  concerned  in  tlieir  produc- 
tion. 

Dr. — True.  The  supposition  is  based  on  good  gi'ouuds, 
that  a  portion  of  the  structure  virtuaUij,  if  not  really,  dies, 
as  the  resTilt  of  effort,  is  tlu-own  off  from  its  place,  and  is 
eventually  thrown  out  of  the  system.  The  prepai'ation,  and 
replacement  of  the  materials  so  made  room  for,  will  fall, 
according  to  the  views  you  have  propounded,  on  the  organic, 
vegetative,  or  nutritive  functions.  This  leads  to  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  another  law  of  physiology,  \\z. : — 

oth.  The  avtivilij  of  the  animal  functions  is  the  measure 
of  the  health)!  aetii  ity  of  the  nutritive  functions,  and  con- 
ttitutes  the  standard  u  herehij  the  natural  demand  and  dis- 
posal < if  food  are  regulated.  This  is  the  foundation  of  a 
Ter\-  important  principle  in  dietetics,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  its  place. 

fith.  A  law  of  general  physiology  is  this  :  that  the  mate- 
rials of  the  nutrition  of  living  organised  structures  can  he 
inlrrjdueed  into  their  systems  onhj  in  a  Jluid,  state.  Liquids 
or  gaseous  substances  are  the  solo  matters  absorbable  Ijy 
either  plants  or  animals. 

I'. —  Is  not  the  inge-lion  of  solid  iiliijicnts,  or  organised 
stnictiires.  a.s  l.reafl,  cheese,  I'niit,  oysters,  bard  eggs,  kc 
all  rria.-;-^e-i  more  or  less  coherent,  a  contravention  of  this 
law .' 

— No,  not  at  all.  liul  to  meet  the  necessity  created 
in  thi.^  c:a.sf;,  the  necessity,  that  is,  for  reduction  and  soluli'/n. 
another  j^enerfd  physiolrtgical  law  is  established,  vi/. : — 

~th.  7'he  atimen/ari/  mailers  of  aniinah,  liefore  iheg  can 
hfionie  part  and,  jiarcci  i,f  llu  ir  fahrii  n,  must  undergn  carious 
Jrrejia raiorif  i  hnngcn  in  a/i/iaral ii.^  criircKshj  cunslrni  led  Jor 
the  fiurjiose.  We  shall  not  sftjj,  at  pr'scni,  if»  diaail  the 
various  sfejis  and  pro(<,-r.scs  by  wbi'  li  the  r  liiuig''s  in  (|Mes- 
tion  art-  hrouglit  (ibout.    'I  he -erics  of  tbcsr  constitute  the 
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^  Uiitural  lipads  or  divisious  of  the  suhject,  aud  will  coinu  in 
lor  fidl  discussion  al'cerwn.nls. 

Ail  8th  genei'iil  physiological  law  is  this:  that,  a  superior 
fuiictiuii  reqidres  <i  siijierinr  orijtiiiisation. 

P. — I'hat  is  very  sujiposable  ;  witli  the  degree  of  elabora- 
liou  necessary  to  reduce  crude  materials  into  the  nutrient 
elements  of  the  body,  tiie  digestive  appai'atus  will  become 
more  complex  and  refined. 

13i!. — It  does.  New  organs  are  successively  superadded, 
and  one  part  of  the  a|iparatus  becomes  more  and  more  insu- 
lated from  the  rest.    Hence  — 

A  !1th  ])hysiolugical  law,  viz.,  that  a  superior  functiim  lie- 
cessiUiles  and  siipcriiuluces  a  vorrespondimj  eleviitivn  of  strw- 
lure  in  all  its  co-related  junctions.  1st.  In  the  ori/aiiie,  in 
oi-der  that  all  the  vegetative  processes  may  proceed  with 
complete  elfect,  aud  work  in  perfect  hamony.  2nd.  In  the 
animal  functions,  in  order  that  tlie  individual  may  be  better 
rupacilated  for  his  increasing  i-elations  with  the  world  with- 
■  )ut,  from  which  be  has  to  derive  his  means  of  subsistence. 
"With  more  elaborate  digestion,  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems,  and  the  movements  and  instmcts  of  the  animal  be- 
come both  more  diversified  aud  more  definite.  To  niateh 
with  this  more  complex,  organism,  and  at  tlie  same  time,  as 
the  result  of  it,  we  have,  with  the  gradual  lise  in  the  scale 
ol'  being,  an  increasing  power  of  Ibrecasting  future  events, 
of  forethought,  and  pro\idence,  a  perception  of  the  relations 
ol'  cause  and  effect,  till  we  arrive  at  the  highest  psychical 
endowments  of  the  noblest  animal — man. 

The  lOtb  great  law  of  general  [ihysiology  is  this  -.that  the 
structure  of  Uvimj  heini/s  is  modi  lied  to  meet  the  various  con- 
ditions of  their  existence. 

T'he  llth  :  that  the  character  and  prorisions  of  the  diyes- 
tire  ajiparatus  hear  a  direct  and  intimtUe  relation^  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  materials  to  he  acted  on.  i.  c.  to  the  kind  oj  ali- 
nienl  on  which  the  animal  is  constituted  to  subsist. 
/    The  lath  and  last  law  of  general  physiology,  it  is  neces- 
sary here  to  deduce  and  adduce  is  this  :  that  the  digeslire 
a/ijiaratiis  in  its  turn,  neces.iarili/  determines  the  peculiar  mn- 
siruclion  and  capabilities  of  the  rest  of  the  ori/anism.  This 
is  true  of  all  animals  save  man.    It  is  his  high  prerogative, 
liis  ennable  distinction,  to  ho  exempt  from  this  law,  to  be 
I  rendered  sujierior  to  it.    In  brutes,  their  stiaicture  and 
I  psychicid  endowments  have  an  exclusive  reference  to  their 
I  alimentfiry  organs,  or  reiiroducLivo  lunctions.    In  them  the 
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iustrunicuts  mimsteiing  to  the  faculties  of  irUl,  thnni/ht? 
jjttrj/'K^e.  ■•,rf'<^rt.  are  idl  subservieut  to  their  kiud.  lu  theui 
the  iiii[iai-anis  o(  nniinid  life  is  tlie  mere  tool  and  slave  of  the 
orjniiic.  The  developmeut  and  exercise  of  tlieir  nervous 
and  muiciilar  systems  aa'e  for  the  simple  and  solo  advantage 
of  their  nutritive  organs.  But  in  man,  on  tlie  otlier  hand, 
it  is  widely  ditl'erent  fi'om  all  this.  He  is  exalted  and  jirivi- 
le?ed  aWve  all.  As  "  a  being  of  lai-ge  discourse,  looking 
before  and  after,"  liis  appai-atus  of  organic  lile  is,  or  owjlit  to 
^.  the  mere  instimuent  and  servant  of  his  animal  functions. 
His  nuuitive  powers  are,  therefore,  almost  altogether  lor  llie 
exercise  of  his  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  Would 
that  he  uluay-i  rightly  appreciated  and  worthily  used  hib 
godlike  endownnents  !  There  is  a  cheering  prospect  that  the 
time  may  come  when  he  will.  > 

Conversation  XXXYIII. — Plants  and  animnls — The  one 
gim/dy  vegetative — The  Jocoiitotion  of  the  otlier,  ■makhuj 
the  jiossestsimi  of  u  receptacle  nccessartj  to  carnj  the  nu- 
trient.loil — CoHvertUiiUtij  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  — 
Progressive  dervloiment  of  iligestive  organs — The  alimeu- 
tarij  passage  rirtualli/  exterior  to  the  actual  seat  of  vital 
operations — Digestion  how  far  vital  and  chemical — (  'he- 
ndcal  constituents  (f  the  food  and  blood  the  same. 

Dp.. — The  economy  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  differs  as 
widelv  from  that  of  animals,  as  the  difieront  conditions  of 
their "exi-tence  and  modes  of  being.  Plants  have  no  sen- 
tient life,  no  voliintar}-  power,  no  locomotive  organs,  no  di- 
gestive cavitv,  nor  its'fis.sociated  a]»i)aratus  of  reduction  and 
solution.  They  need  none  of  these  tilings;  their  food  is 
water,  with  the  inorganic  constituents  dissolved  in  it  (alka- 
lies, c^nh^.  and  mineral  ingred;entsj,  and  the  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  disengaged  from  decomposing  f)rganised  suli- 
stances.  'Ilif-ir  food  being  lif|uid  and  unorganised,  there  is 
no  ner;f;Hgity  for  its  being  delayed  in  a  digestive  canal  for 
the  purj)o-«'  of  undergoing  dianges  preparatory  to  iih.soi-])- 
tion.  'ihcv  are,  moreover,  immovably  fixed  to  the  soil, 
alw^y-;  in  Vorjiact  with  their  food  ;  all  they  require,  there- 
fore,'i^  an  obsorliciit  amjqratns. — roots,  sU^ms,  and  irnves. 
Hence,  in  thcin,  digestion  and  a  digestive  cavily  arc  '-iiper- 
sedftfl 

f. — You  would  say.  then,  that  the  jiiirport,  eml,  and  de.'i- 
tiny  f,f  the  plant  vvtc  -imjily  vegetal  in-'.' 
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Du. — Cleai'ly;  to  convert  inorganic  elements  into  or-  | 
gauised  substances  fit  for  tlie  nutrition  of  a  higher  order  of 
iieings.  Animals,  then,  as  a  result  of  their  nutrition  alone, 
ditt'er  widely  from  jilants  iu  all  the  great  characteristics  ofi 
their  being.  Their  ibod  is  not  conveyed  to  them  mechani-  ■ 
eally,  without  will,  without  consciousness,  and  without  I 
ettbrt ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  requires  to  be  sought  for  by  the  ' 
exercise  of  the  voluntary  powers.  Animals  are  endowed,  , 
therefore,  with  the  facidty  of  locomotion,  and  need,  of  course,  , 
to  carry  their  food  with  tlieni,  in  all  their  changes  of  place. 
Hence  the  distinctive  inarlc,  the  pre-eminent  chai-acteristie  ■ 
of  animals,  even  of  those  lowest  hi  the  scale,  is  the  possession  i 
of  a  stomach  ;  a  s]5ecial  alimentary  cavity,  or  canal,  appro-  ■ 
priated  to  the  reception  and  pi'eparation  of  tlieir  food  ;  more-  J 
over,  the  food  of  animals  being  vegetable  and  animal  sub-  ■ 
stances,  organised  masses,  therefore,  more  or  less  sohd,  it ; 
requii-es  a  superadded  apparatus  for  its  division,  solution,  and  i 
dilution,  to  sei)arate  its  impurities,  to  elaborate  its  crude: 
materials,  or  to  modify  its  prepared  elements,  to  correct  the: 
tainted,  and  to  neutralise  the  acid  or  the  alkali ;  to  fit,  in  i 
short,  the  nutrient  prmciples  to  be  taken  up  into  the  living ; 
system. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  animals  is  virtually  exterior  to  • 
the  body.    It  is  a  simple  mversion  of  the  outer  cor])oreall 
covering,  as  we  find  in  the  lowest  class  of  auiniiils — PfJjU^ , 
P. — These  little  creatures  are,  I  believe,  all  stomarli ) 
Dn. — They  are  a  sentient  seli'-mo^^ng  digestive  sac, 
formed  by  the  mere  reflexion  of  the  extenial  integument, 
which  is  closed  up.  all  save  a  small  ])assage,  wliich  serves  ati 
once  as  the  mlet  of  the  food,  and  the  outlet  of  the  excrement. 
In  the  walls  of  this  common  cavity,  both  gastric  and  bOiary 
fluids  are  secreted.    It  is  otherwise  destitute  of  nuy  instru- 
ments for  divisions  and  comminution.    The  orifice  of  its 
stomach  is  surrounded  with  vibratile  eilia.  whicli  determine 
cm-rents  of  water  towards  it.    In  these  cuiTcnts  the  nutri- 
ment of  these  simjile  beings  is  floated,  namely,  auimalciihT, 
insects,  &c.    Their  external  surl'aco  is  easily  convertible 
into  internal. 

P. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  nuiy  be  turned  outside 
m  without  deranging  their  fimctions? 

Di,. — Such  is  the  interesting  fact.  This  identity  of  struc- 
ture and  convertibility  of  function  of  tlie  outer  and  iuner 
surfaces  or  linings  of  tlie  body  prevail,  to  a  certain  extent, 
llu-oughout  the  entire  grades  of'  tbe  animal  kingdom  up  to  man. 
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p. — This  auatomicol  aud  physiological  fact  I  shoiild  • 
deem  to  be  of  most  sigiiilicaiit  application  to  pathology  and  -r>f 
practice.  ^ 
Dr.— It  is.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  as  well  by  the 
invalid  as  by  the  practitioner,  that  the  ditfereiice  between  | 
the  skin  and"  mucous  membranes  is  more  in  situation  than 
in  structure.  They  ai-e  composed  of  one  continuous  vasculo-  \ 
nervous  web.  formed  by  the  interlacing  of  the  minute  ex-- 
tremities  of  artei-ies,  veins,  nerves,  ancl  absorbents  proper. 
Taken  together,  these  twn  ijrniul  sentient  surfaces  constitute 
one  universal  imbroken  inner  aud  outer  surface  of  absorp- 
tion and  elimination,  of  secretion  and  e.x.cretion  ;  and  each 
endowed  with  its  own  seusibUities,  totfdly  diiierent  in  kind, 
but  equally  exquisite  in  their-  sphere ;  they  ai-e  all,  the 
mucous,  the  cutaneous,  and  the  serous,  ex  officio  and  per  se, 
Kcretin'j  and  ahsorhifnj  surfaces.  In  beings  a  step  higher 
than  poly])es  in  the  scale,  the  digestive  cavity  is  provided 
with  a  second  orifice,  and  a  regular  intestinal  tube  leading  to 
it.  through  which  the  little  pellets  of  excrement  ai-e  rejected. 
Gastric  juice  and  hile  a.i-e  secreted  in  the  stomach,  and  the  ^ 
food  before  entering  is  suljjected  to  a  true  grindi)ig  instru- 
ment, a  gizzard,  a  substitute  for  teeth. 

P. — I  suppose  that  the  complex  aud  midtiibrm  intestinal 
organs  of  the  higher  grades  of  animals,  ai-e  only  extended 
developments  of  these  simple  types  ? 

Dp.. — Just  so.  Bit  by  bit,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale,  the 
stfjruach  becomes  more  and  more  a  distinct  compartment  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  biliary  folUcles  are  collected 
into  glandular'rnasses,  like  cui-rants  on  a  stidk,  and  ai-e  also 
removed  from  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  'I'he  stalk  repre- 
sents the  duct  by  which  these  glands  empty  the  tribute  of 
their  secretions  'into  the  digestive  tube,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  stomach.  TIjc  ga.stric  juice  is  secreted  in  minute 
sacs.  imWlded  in  the  substance  and  lining  membrane  ol' 
the  -tornach.  Accessorv-  glands,  as  the  jimicmts,  are  added. 
This  we  find  so  low  down  in  the  scale  as  the  (■nihalojjuda 
(cuttle-fish,  nautilus,  in:.).  By  and  l)y,  weU-defined  and.-^(. 
separatfi;  saliv^irv  follicles  make  their  appearance.  i5ut  on 
the  subject  of  the  comfiarntivr'  anatomy  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  the  ohj<-cts  and  limits  of  our  conversations  \m'- 
vent  lis  from  enlarging,  ''tily  let  me  make  this  remark, 
that,  in  asc'-nding  Xn  the  rtiore  pi!rf'e(;l  aniitials,  the  verte- 
brate'! cla-^'  -f,  r<-nifirk(ible  modilications  are  made,  accord- 
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•  ing  to  the  requiveinents  of  the  I'ood.    As  nil  illustration  of 

J-  72    these  we  may  eite  the  provisious  ol'  structure,  adapted  to  re- 
7  ■  *    duce  res])ectivoly  vegetable  and  auiuud  nutriment  to  the 
condition  necessary  for  its  ahsorptiou. 

The  alimentary  canal  being  a  ]>assage  througli  and 
through  the  body,  its  linings  necessarily  eucolse,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  oiitsidi',  the  vital  viscera. 
Matters  in  that  interior  tube,  are  I'or  the  same  reason  exterior 
to  the  true  and  actual  seats  of  vital  o]ierations — the  great 
organising,  transmuting,  or  assimdating  appai'atus — as 
much  so,  as  if  they  were  laid  simply  in  contact  with  tlie  skin. 

P. — It  is  ]ilain,  therefore,  tliat  food  in  that  cavity  cannot 
be  subjected  to  any  vitalising  process. 

Dk. — A  correct  inference.  The  change  effected  is  simply 
chemieal,  not  viUtl.  ft  consists  in  soaking  or  nnieeratiou  of 
the  food  in  certain  juices,  its  reduction  to  a  soil,  pnltaceous, 
homogeneous  mass,  and  the  precipitation  of  its  coarser,  mi- 
dissolved.  or  feculent  ])ortion.  JJigestion,  m  short,  is  a  mere 
solution  and  separation  of  nutritive  materials.  It.  can  only 
be  called  a  vital  process,  inasmuch,  and  in  so  i'ar,  as  the 
nervous  agency  and  the  muscular  movements  that  thereto 
contribute,  are  vital  operations,  depending  on  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  tissues ;  and  the  solvent  fluids,  tlie  salivary, 
gastric,  and  pancreatic  juices,  with  the  bile,  are  products  of 
the  living  structure.  If  not  of  all  these  fluids,  we  can  affirm 
at  lea.st  of  the  chief,  the  gastric  juice,  that  it  acts  on  alimen- 
tary matters  in  a  manner  exactly  conformable  to  the  hues 
(if  'eheniicitl  solution,  viz.,  to  the  e.\tent  to  which  it  can  satu- 
rate. Tliis  saturation  is  aided — first,  by  minute  division  of 
1  the  matter  to  be  dissolved  ;  2nd,  by  thorough  contact  of  the 

j  solvent  fluid  with  its  pwticles  ;  lastly,  by  elevation  of  tem- 

perature  ;  all  wliicli  conditions  are  wonderfully  secured  liy 
the  apparatus  nature  has  ])rovided  in  her  living  lahoratory. 
With  infinite  wisdom,  and  provident  care,  a  fixed  relation 
is  establislied  between  the  nutrient  j)rinciples  in  tlie  diet, 
and  the  living  fluids  of  the  animal.  The  chemical  consti- 
tuents of  blood  and  of  food  are  tlie  same.  Wliatever  be  the 
varieties  of  Ibod,  however  heterogeneous  in  apiicnrance,  or 
different  in  source,  they  all  reduce  themselves,  on  ultimate 
analysis,  into  tlie  same  nutritive  ]irincii)les,  albumen,  librino, 
caseine,  &c.  The  liomogeneous  chyme  of  the  stomach  are 
these  principles  in  a  simply  reduced  and  diluted  form, 
mi.Kcd  with  certain  excremenlilious  portions. 
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i>7...<(/  is  ii  fluid  coiitauiiug  all  the  hetevogeueous  suli- 
staiK->.'>  of  whieli  the  hody  is  Liiilt  up.  The  act  of  uiUritiou 
or  a.~siiuiJ:itiou  consists  in  the  separation  and  deposition  ol 
tlieso  constituents  of  the  blood,  at  tlie  ptuts  of  the  fabric 
wbt-re  tliev  are  needed.  Each  tissvie  possesses  specific  vital 
alfiuitifs  for  those  ingi-edieuts  of  the  blood  which  its  compo- 
sition iUkl  constitution  require. 

p — -piKHt  is  to  say,  according  to  the  cell-doctrine— that 
the  ni'liwritls  of  stnictun'.  the  vital  globules  or  organised 
and  organising  "cells  of  each  particular-  tissue,  have  their  own 
eselusi've  and' unchanging  affinities,  each  tissue  for  those 
materiids  iu  tlie  common  pabulum,  or  circulating  fluid, 
neceisarv  to  the  fomiation  of  that  tissue.  I  conclude,  then, 
that  iheVarietv  of  animal  structures  depends,  not  so  much 
on  die  variety"of  building  materials,  as  on  the  diversified 
arransenientof  the  same  materials.  In  the  same  way  as  in 
other  buddings  we  have  a  few  staple  materials,  stone,  brick, 
wood.  iron,  rnoitar,  wrought  into  eveiy  diversified  form, 
according  to  the  diversified  style,  plan,  use,  and  appropria- 
tion. 

Dr. — I'rociselv  so.  You  may  then  conceive  that  it  the 
chemical  constituents  of  blood  and  food  be  the  same  (as 
thev  flic  admitted,  indeed  demonstrated  to  be),  all  that  is 
necessary-  for  tlie  animal  process  of  blood-making  and  tissue- 
con-siructing.  is  the  solution,  the  dilution,  the  purification, 
precipitation,  or  straining,  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  old 
bloo'l  mat'/rials  with  the  new,  and  the  final  vivifying  touch 
to  the  wliole.  given  bv  the  inhaled  atmospheric  oxi/gen  >nul 
ekctrl'-it'/.  Von  may"  well  signalise  and  admire  that  infinite 
wi.sdom.' which  ha.s  established  this  fixed  relation  between 
the  nutri.-nl  princij.les  of  all  alimentary  articles,  and  those 
of  the  living  -olids  and  fluids  of  the  animal. 

'Hie  -arne  remark  ajipiies  to  the  wonderful  elaboration  of 
the  diver-ified  vegetable  j.roducts  out  of  tlio  few  and  simple 
inorgfinic  i'|.:rrieiits  contaiiU'd  in  the  soil,  or  floating  in  the 
air. 

p;.-?pfnm'ntH  on  artificial  digestion  throw  niuch  hglit 
on  the  nature  of  the  -.lotnacb's  operations.  T'>ut  indi'iien- 
dentlv  of  tf.e-e,  taking  the  case  on  jiiinri  grounds,  and  in 
thWof  cornrnon  s<:n-<'  alone,  we  shall  in<|uire,  wiial  is  tlic 
true  function  of  the  alirrK  nlary  canal,  and  what  changes  the 
food  there  undergoes.  'Ilie  stomach  is  iin'|iic«tionahly,  and 
siffiplv.  a  provision  for  tlie  rccci.tion,  retention,  and  prepara- 
tion of  food,  a  rfc<'ptacle  wh'  n-in  it-<  roritciils  arc  reduced  In 
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a  State  fitting  them  easily  to  yield  up  theii- nutrient  elements, 
to  the  ahsorhing  and  secerning  apparatus,  in  order  to  he- 
come  assimilated  to  the  living  solids  and  fluids.  The  spe- 
cific function  of  a  digestive  tuhe  is  the 7/H;V?;./j(v//.(o;(  of  iiutri- 
itieiit.  For  uo  nutriment  can  nourish  or  he  ahsorheii  unless 
in  a  fluid  state.  The  agents  hy  which  this  is  accomplished 
are  the  juices  and  fluids  of  the 'intestinal  cavities,  the  secre- 
tion of  glands  hoth  Ini-ge  and  small,  isnhited  and  clustered. 

The  transforming  or  vital  elahorating  jirocess  commences 
vvith  the  ahsorption  of  the  Ibod  into  the  vital  field  of  opera- 
tions, that  is,  in  the  lacteal  glands  and  ahsorhents ;  and  is 
completed  hy  the  suhsequeut  changes  the  blood  undergoes 
in  the  lungs. 

V. — The  true  idea  and  office,  then,  of  a  stomach  or  ali- 
mentary canal,  is  that  of  a  receptacle  for  the  nutrient  soil 
of  animals,  so  to  sny,  that  irom  which  they  derive  their  sub- 
sistence— the  new  materials  of  their  ever-wasting  forms — a 
medium  in  wliich  to  dissolve  and  dilute  their  alimentary 
matters,  so  as  to  seiJia-ate  the  nutritious  from  the  excrenien- 
titious  ]iortions. 

Dr. — That  is  the  simple  truth  of  the  matter.  There  is 
a  perfect  analogy  between  the  ahsorjitiou  and  elaboration  oi' 
the  S'jp  of  plants  and  those  of  the  initrieiit  jiiict's  of  auimids. 
As  the  sap  ascends  from  the  roots  it  is  a  crude  fluid  at  first, 
but  gradually  acquires  sweetness,  acidity,  lime,  potass, 
sugar,  mucus,  albumen,  an  azotised  substance  like  gluten, 
itc.  But  it  is  only  after  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
oxygen  and  electricity  of  the  air  by  means  of  the  stomnta 
(jiores)  of  the  leaf  that  the  nutrient  fluids  are  perfectly 
ehiborated,  and  fitted  for  the  deposition  of  the  characteristic 
products  of  vegetaljles. 

These  facts  significantly  point  out  to  us — if  we  rightly 
read  the  analog}' — what  is  the  real  function  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  animals,  and  what  are  the  vital  processes  that 
subsequently  take  place  in  the  absorbent  and  aerating 
apparatus.  Tlie  alimentary  matters  contained  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  are  tantamount  to  the  nutrient  soil  of 
])lants — to  borrow  your  metaphor.  Tlie  true  idea  of  a 
digestive  canal  is  that  of  a  cavity  wherein  to  contain  this 
soil,  to  dissolve  and  dilute  its  nutritious  parts,  and  to  sepa- 
rate then-  im]iurities  ;  a  receptacle,  in  short,  wherein  the 
available  ahjiientary  principles  may  be  preiaired  easily  and 
safely,  to  pass  into  the  vital  system.  Into  Ibis  soil,  the  roots 
(the  absorbents)  of  the  animal,  strike.    Hence,  in  the  course 
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of  the  passage  of  the  absorbed  fluid  into  the  system,  are 
elaborated  (by  the  secreting  apparatus)  the  materials  that 
go  to  build  iip  every  structure,  to  renovate  decay,  to  re- 
plenish exhausdou. 

Co.vTERSATiON  XXKIX.—Tlic  function  of  nutrition — The 
vital  ehihoi-atin'j  jirocess  commences  in  the  lacteal  r/lands 
and  ahMi-hents— Chyle,  when  truhj  chyle? — Mastication, 
imalivation  and  de<jhitition — Benevolent  design — Process 
of  di'jestion. 

I)R. — The  function  of  nutrition  in  animals,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  implies  the  sum  of  those 
acts,  and  the  complex  agency,  in  consequence  of  which  crude 
alinif-ntary  matters  are  broken  up,  dissolved,  diluted,  and  ■ 
strained— the  organi  sable  from  the  excrementitious — and 
so  made  fit  for  absoqition,  and  the  vital  processes;  and  ulti- 
mately, being  absorbed,  ai-e  made  part  and  jiarcel  of  the 
living  solids  and  fluids. 

P. — How  would  you  aiTange  the  natui-al  series  and  se- 
quence of  these  processes,  fi-om  the  preparation  to  the  per- 
fecting (A  ihe  jjalndum  rita  !■ 

Dp..— As  follows  : — 1.  Mechanical  reduction  and  tritura- 
tion by  mastication,  and  the  musculiU-  movements  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  constant  exiiosure  of  new  sm-faces 
to  the  solvent  juices,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  absorbent 
ves-els  on  the  other. 

2.  f  'hemical  solution  a»d  separation  by  the  salivary,  gas- 
tric, biliary,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  secretions. 

P. —  I  should  say,  that  these  two  jirocesses,  according  to 
your  views  of  the  matter,  are  coitipiu-ati vely  sidiordinate,  at 
Iea.-t,  -im[>ly  preparatorj- ? 

Dr. —  Do'not  mistake,  however.  If  they  be  comparatively 
subordinate,  they  are  nevertheless  of  the  first  ami  last  im- 
portance. The  object  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  deco)uj)osiiion. 
— not  in  the  sense  of  de-truction — but  the  separation  of  tlie 
dietetic  articlcn  from  their  combination  into  l\mr  elementary 
principles.  Here,  as  in  the  sub^c'|ueiit  stages  ol'  the  jiro- 
cedure,  there  is  n  sedulous  care  shown  on  llii'  pnrt  of  tiatun^ 
to  delay  and  dilute  the  nutri'Tif  materials  in  their  pii.'^sHge 
into  the  iysf.ern,  and  to  give  time  for  due  ehiliorntion  and 
straining;  so  that  no  iinteinpcrcd.  unfit,  or  innnalure  suii- 
stances,  may  enter  into  the  conr[)osition  of  the  living  fabric 
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•  g.  A  vital  eliihomting  process.  Tliis  is  tlic  ruimtiou  of 
the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  ahsorheuts  aiid  glauds.  In  this 
apparatus  a  peroejitible  and  gradually  advauc-ing  iipproxi- 
mation  of  the  food  to  the  nature  of  animal  sniistance  is 
made. 

P. — This,  then,  is  the  first  grand  scene  of  i-eally  •:iliilisiiig 
operations? 

De. — It  is.  C'hi/le  is  first  hero  truly  (■/()//('  It  nierits  not 
that  appellation  in  the  alimentary  caiuil.  There  it  should 
be  called  chi/nw  throughout.  For  there  is  no  such  distinc- 
tion between  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  mass  in  the  stomach 
and  that  in  the  intestines,  as  to  warrant  a  new  name  I'or  the 
latter,  and  the  name  especially  that  appertains  to  the  nu- 
trient fluid  when  in  a  different  piut  of  the  ajiparatus,  and 
much  more  advanced  in  its  elaboration,  more  subtilised  and 
refined  in  its  endowments. 

4.  Through  adinixLure  of  lite  old  mul  iicir  blond  iu  the 
|)owerful  ai)]iiQ'atus  of  the  heart,  for  this  central  organ  of 
the  circulation  is  a  clmrii  as  well  ns  a, pump.  This  of  itself 
is  a  step  higher  in  the  vitalising  process. 

5.  The  highest  appro.vimation  to  the  nature  of  animal 
substance — the  final  vivification  of  the  uivtrieut  fluids — is 
efiected  in  the  lungs  T'.iy  contact  with  the  oxygen  and  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere.  Up  to  this  ])oiut  the  new  blood 
can  scar'cely  be  said  to  be  alirc,  and  the  venous  blood  is  for 
all  vital  piu'poses  dead.  The  concluding  process,  therefore, 
is  tlie  completing,  perfecting,  erowniing  process  of  the  whole. 

P. — This  arrangement,  I  think,  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is 
clear.  I  should  now  like  you  to  pass  in  renew  scrhitim  the 
various  steps  or  stages  of  digestion  proper,  or  the  liuictioas 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  you  have  jnore  precisely  re- 
stricted it. 

Dk. — Willingly.  Wc  shall  commence  thou  witli  maslica- 
lioii,  iiisulivdtiuti.  and  dcgluiition. 

The  solution  of  the  food  commences  in  the  nmulli.  The 
secretion  of  the  salivaiy  glands  are  solvent  fluids.  The 
teeth  ai-e  expressly  for  comininiilion.  for  broiiking  u]i  the 
mechanical  cohesion  of  the  particles  oi'  food,  insirumeuts 
to  tear,  to  cut,  to  grind,  as  the  nature  of  tlie  food  may  re- 
(juire. 

p. — The  advantages  of  perfect  mnslicatiou  are.  I  ooncoive, 
neither  few  nor  uninipoitant,  aud  deserve  to  be  phicod  in  a 
strong  ])oint  of  view. 

Uii. — The  dittg  of  mastication,  &t'..  is  one  thai  poo|)le, 
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otherwiso  veiy  observaut  of  their  duties,  require  constantly 
to  be  reminded  of.  . 

It  complies  with  the  first  grand  requisite  to  pevjecl  diges- 
tion It  plu-a:  the  aUmentanj  hohis  in  the  viost  advantage- 
ous '-onditions  for  hebvi  intimateh/ renetrated  and  mixed  with 
the  soh-ynt  juice^i  of  the  stomach,  i.  f.,  by  disintegratimj, 
3.,ftr-niwj.  and  dUuthuj  its  jiarticles.  The  great  importance 
and  necessin-  of  this  prehmmary  operation  m  the  reducing 
process  of  the  food,  will  be  apparent  by  a  reference  to  the 
tirvt  laws  and  processes  of  chemistiy. 

Xot  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  perfect  mastication  (s 
the  r^'/nhuion  of  the  proper  intervals  of  time  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  successive  portions  of  food  into  the  slomach.  This 
is  a  "more  important  consideration  (as  a  means  to  perfect 
di'^e^tion)  than  is  generally  imagined,  or  than  appears  on 
the  :-iu1ace.  The  slow  succession  mth  whicli  perlectly  mas- 
ticatcil  morsels  ai-e  uecessaiily  swallowed  is  in  remai-kahle 
hannonv  -.^ith  a  fact  of  gastric  action  discovered  by  Dr. 
Beaumont,  that  each  morsel  on  being  received  into  the 
stomar-h  is  made  to  undergo  a  series  of  revolutions  round 
it-  waU-.  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  saturating  it  with  the 
gastric  fluids.  :dasoperat^^ 

the  precise  time^quTrecTlfn^^KeTl^^  mastication  ol  an 
ordinary-  bolus. 

Slow  ma.-tication  ensures  the  appeasing  ot  hunger,  belore 
more  food  is  taken  than  can  be  easily  ^ligestcd.  The  stomach 
is  intended  to  receive  only  such  an  amount  ot  food  as  can 
be  f-a.ilv  mi^ed  with  the  gastiic  solvents.  ^I'liese  m  the 
healtliv  p-r=on  are  jjourcd  out  in  proportion  to  the  real  assi- 
milarivc  ne<-d  of  the  economy  for  the  time  bruig,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  voracitv  of  the  appetite,  or  quantity  of  food 
eaten.  When  this  definite  amount  of  gastric  Juice  secreted 
\,7  the  stomach  in  measure  adequate  to  meet  the  definite 
wa-te  and  wants  of  the  moment;  wlien  this  is  saturated 
will,  food,  t.h.-n  all  f'-eling  of  liungrr  subsidrs.  Having 
prompted  the  satisfaction  of  the  corporeal  winit<,  tlic  end  ()l 
this  7f'"-T.ar,ive  in-.tinct  (hunger)  is  accf>mi)bshcd  :  its  voice 
Is  sihTir;«;d.  its  fraving  appealed.  Not  only  all  Inrtber  desire 
for  food  f'-a^cs.  but  even  its  n  li-b  diiriinislies,  and  il  mgur- 
gitation  be  pus'he.l  much  further,  eating  l>ee„m.-,  absr.lut.'ly 
disgiHtirig.  .  . 

Tris  is  anoih.-r  of  those,  salutary  'M:^  "I  |.rovi.len 
nature,  by  which  .be  guards  the  or;/a,ia:  imiu  ilir  „l,u.se  <,! 
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the  animal  irowers.  Woe  to  the  man  who  Imows  he  lias  a 
stomacli,  aiid  wlio  habitually  disregards  the  warnings  of  liis 
stomach-conscience. 

Another  imjiortant  result  of  careful  mastication,  is  the 
mixing  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salkn  with  the  food.. 
Slops  disagi-ee  with  most  i)eople,  in  some  measure  from  the  I 
want  of  this  fluid.  i 

The  _saliva  is  a  frothy,  watery,  slightly  alkaline  fluid, 
largely  secreted  from  the  paj-otid,  sublingual,  nnd  subma.xil- 
liary  glands.    The  amount  discharged  and  mixed  with  the  ; 
food  during  a  meal,  "varies  from  four  to  seven  ounces.    The  : 
latter  may  be  considered  an  average  m  the  adult.    It  has  • 
the  property  q/'<'7(«»(//?i//  starch  into  stif/ar.    Here  commence 
those  chemical  changes  in  the  nutrient  priiicijiles,  that  are 
completed  in  the  aUmentaiy  canal.    Acidulated  saliva  acts 
like  gastric  juice  or  azotized  substances.    The  saliva  gua- 
rantees one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  deglutition; 
it  moistens,  softens,  and  lubricates  the  morsel.    The  provi-  ■ 
sions  for  securing  the  aliundant  flow  of  the  salivary  fluids  • 
during  mastication,  remarkably  exhiVnt  that  simplicity  of  I 
design,  yet  efficiency  of  end,  we  have  had  so  often  occasion  i 
to  notice,  as  characterising  animal  structure.    1st.  The  em-  • 
bedding  of  the  glands  among  the  muscles  of  the  mouth. 
By  the  action  of  these  muscles  iu  cliewiug,  an  increased  1 
flow  of  blood  is  necessarily  determined  to  them.    Again,  by? 
the  connexion  of  the  salivary  ajijiaratus  with  aminalnerve^X 
theii'  secretions  are  brought  under  subjection  to  mental  in— 
flueuces.    By  this,  you  perceive  how  it  happens  that  the  ' 
sight,  smell,  or  even  the  bare  idea  of  food,  provokes  the 
activity  of  the  salivary  glands. 

The  tongue,  the  palate,  the  lips,  the  posterior  curtain  of  I 
the  mouth  (the  soft  palate),  even  the  phnr-ynx,  are  all  largely  ■ 
sup])lied  with  nerves  of  animal  life.  The  sentient  papillfE 
on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  are  visible.  These  ixxa  the 
immediate  and  especial  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste.  This 
sense  is  difl'used,  but  less  intensely,  over  the  internal  surface 
of  tlie  mouth. 

The  great  office  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  that  of  a  sentinel 
to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  a  coadjutor  to  the  sense  of  taste. 
It  is,  therefore,  placed  in  close  relationship  and  contiguity  to 
the  mouth. 

P. — I  am  curious  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the  subject  of 
deglutition.    Although  1  but  inadeiiuatcly  comprehend  the 
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play  of  the  parts  coucerued,  yet  ft-om  all  I  have  heard,  [ 
beUeve  uo  depiu-iiiieut  of  physioloo:y  is  more  replete  willi 
interestiu?  details  aud  curious  contrivances. 

Dr. — It  is,  as  you  affirm.  But  it  is  very  difficult  without 
good  ensri-aviugs,  or  dissections,  to  give  you  clear  views  of 
this  admirable  mechtiuism.  Such  as  I  can,  however,  I  will 
impart. 

Wliile  ma-tication  is  going  on,  the  mouth  forms  a  per- 
fectly close  cavity,  or  chamber,  from  which  the  food  cannot 
escajie.  Behind  it  is  waUed  up  by  the  soft  palate,  whose 
lower  edge  is  in  finu  contact  with  the  base  of  the  tongue  : 
in  this  way  all  communication  is  cut  off  between  the  moutli 
and  the  gidlet.  Up  to  this  boundary-line,  sensation,  vohtion, 
coiLsciousness.  and  thought,  conctu-  in  the  digestive  func- 
tion; here  the  ministrations  cease,  beyond  this  digestion  is 
a  pure  organic  process.  Nature  cdimnt  afford  to  leave  any 
subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  the  control  of  the 
will,  hardly  even  to  render  it  a  subject  of  consciousness, 
and  never  >o  in  tlie  state  of  health.  This  instance  also, 
clearly  estaldishes  the  doctrine  of  benevolent  foresight  for 
the  weU- being  of  the  individual,  removing  from  the  govern- 
ment of  aniiii'tl  life,  tlie  organs  subservient  to  the  grand 
vit'il  fianctions. 

In  the  whole  of  tliis  introductory  business  to  the  grand 
solvent  fiincri(.n  of  tlie  alimentaiy  canal,  in  the  acts  of  eat- 
ing and  ^wallowing,  we  have  an  elaborate  mechanism  to 
deal  with,  tliat  more  tlian  any  other  part  of  animal  con- 
trivances shows  coiisuniniate  de^>igii  We  liave  an  apparatus 
most  multifarious  in  it-,  parts,  and  most  concentrated  in  its 
spai.e,  yet  tliere  is  rio  crowding  withal.  AYc  have  apparently 
antagoni.stic  operation-.,  and  incompatible  adjustments,  all 
to  go  on,  and  -ccureil  iit  one  and  tlie  same  moment,  and  by 
3tnicture<i  the  most  '■a-ily  deranged,  yet  is  there  no  inter- 
ference of  one  p;irt  wiih  another;  there  is  not  even  an 
apjiroach  to  Jar.  '•olli-ion.  or  ciiib(irrassm(-nt.  We  have 
coar-.e,  tough,  tenring,  ciitling,  grinding  organs,  liodies  as 
hard  and  in-eii-^ibie  iis  •-bears  or  mill-stones,  placed  in  tlie 
midst  of  stmcture-t  the  mo-t  soft  aiid  sensitive  ;  yet  we  do 
not  find  the  e;<'pii-,ite  jiereeptions  anrl  intimations  nl'  the 
latter  in  the  ha^t,  blnriteil  or  impedeij  by  the  roiigli  npera- 
tionn  of  the  fonner.  It  i-  providetl  |V,r,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  solid  rnaehinery  sliall  neither  be  u.  ^f)nrei'  nf  irnia- 
tion.  nor  ineaji^ilile  of  repair  :  nutriti'iii  i,  \\'<-  have  imliiiliiig 
itream.s  of  fluid  also  su|iji|}ing  it,  -.o  ibiii  tin.'  openilinii^-  ol 
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the  mash-tub  are  combined  with  those  of  tlie  mill.  In  the 
perilous  passage  of  the  gullet,  in  a  narrow  thoroughfare, 
with  a  crowd  of  openings,  leading  to  tlie  most  im])ortant 
organs,  and  this,  perhaps,  a  buncbed  times  a  day  with  every 
individual -there  is  a  risk  of  the  morsel  regurgitating  back 
into  the  mouth,  or  deviating  into  the  nostrils,  the  air  pas- 
sages, or  the  ear-tubes,  an  accident  always  annoying,  some- 
times fatal :  yet  is  such  an  event  the  rarest  possilile  occur- 
rence. Last  of  all,  and  most  wonderful  of  all.  in  the  midst 
of  combinations  of  mechanism  so  complex,  and  out  of  mate- 
rials so  heterogeneous  luid  discordant,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
devised,  "  cm  iiistriimeiit  of  dirine>;t  melo(hj"—t\ie.  veliicle  of 
utterance  to  man's  lofty  tlioughts,  the  medium  of  his  sweet- 
est associations  with  ciutb,— the  herald  of  his  lugh  and 
hallowed  aspirations  to  heaven. 

To  describe  the  apparatus,  and  narrate  the  steps  of  the 
process  of  swallowing,  would  be  tedious.  The  act  itself  is 
performed  in  an  instant,  almost  with  convulsive  rapidity. 
The  passage  of  the  morsel  must  necessarily  be  rapid,  as 
during  the  operation  aU  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  cut  off. 
The  whole  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  reflex  moreiiioits, 
movements  performed  independently  of  the  will,  and  almost 
without  consciousness. 
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LONGITUDIXAL  SECTIOK   OF  THE  HI'MAN  STOilACH,  AND  DVO- 
DENCM,  SHOVVING  THE  TWO  ORIFICES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


1.  Tbe  i-Esophagiis ;  upon  its  internal  surface  the  plicated  arrange- 
icent  of  ih':  cutitiilar  f-riithclium  is  shewn.  2.  The  cardiac  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  around  which  the  Fringed  border  of  the  cuticular  epithe- 
ia  sef-Ti.  .3.  The  ^eat  end  of  the  stomach.  4.  Its  lesser  or 
pyloric  end.  5.  The  le.saer  curve.  G.  The  greater  curve.  7.  The 
dilatation  at  the  leaser  end  of  the  stomach,  which  has  received  from 
Wiilij  th':  name  of  antrum  of  the  pylorus.  This  may  be  rcgiirdcd  as 
the  njdiment  of  a  second  stomach.  8.  The  nigio  of  the  stomach 
formed  by  the  mucou.?  membrane  :  their  longitudinal  direction  is. shewn. 
9.  The  pylonis.  10.  The  oblique  portion  of  the  duo 'enum.  11.  The 
descending  portion.  12.  The  pancreatic  duct  and  the  cljictiia  coni- 
wnnU  choiedochus  clo.ae  to  their  tennination.  1.3.  The  papilla  upon 
which  the  ducts  open.  1-t.  The  trari-sverse  portion  of  the  duodenum. 
15.  The  oomrncncernent  of  the  jejunum.  In  the  interior  of  the  duo- 
denum and  jejunum,  the  val-  ula:  conniventes  are  seen. 
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Conversation  XL. — Dhjeslivi'  or<j(ins,  their  slnialitre  and  ^ 

iiioih-  of  acliiin—Pi/lorm  (//atc-keeper),  its  fuiiriiomt  not  ? 

hitherto  cicarh/    inulcrstood — Omentum,  a  rescnmr  or  '- 

snfelii-valre  for  snjicrJlHonx  fal—Difjestive  viscera  — Or-  « 
janii-  or  noii-srnticnt  >!i)stem  of  nerves — Eviihmce  of  design 

— The   aliiiient.iirii  canal — Liver — Series   of  preventive  ' 

checks  for  the  jircscrration  of  the  individual.  ' 

Dn, — The  stomacli  of  the  adult  is  capable  of  eontaining  : 
fi'om  one  to  two  quarts.    It  is  placed  transversely  across  the  f 
upper  part,  and  lilliug  the  epigastric  region  of  the  abdomen.  I 
Like  tb.e  ajsojihao-us  (the  tube  leading  to  the  stomaoli),  and  i  ■ 
— *    ,  -ndiole  intestinal  canal,  it  is  composed,  1st.  of  a  Mucous-  -■ 
'  'T^Iembrane  ;  this  constitutes  the  inner  lining  of  all  the 
p  canals  and  cavities  of  the  body,  which  comnnmicale  with 
the  exterior.    In  the  quiescent,  or  empty  state  of  the  healthy 
stomach,  it  is  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  soft,  and  velvet-like,  and  e 
covered  with  a  thin  transparent  viscid  mucus.    In  the  tissue  a 

'~y     beuealb  lie  the  cri/jits  or  foUicJes,  small  oval  glands  that  se- 
crete the  mucus.  '  This  membrane  being  highly  distensible,  i 
is  necessarily  disposed  into  folds,  when  the  bowels  ai-e.  .•; 
,      empty  and  their  cavitv  contractecT    These  are  technically-  i 
railed  rwia-  and  calnii'ip  coniiirenles.    The  ends  secured  by;  a 
thi>  arrang-emeut  are,  Jst.  Jt  nicreases  the  extent  of  absorb-  1 
ing  surface.    -Jnd.  It  allows  space  for  the  expansion  of  the-  .■ 
membrane.    3rd.  It  affords  full  protection  to  tlie  blood-ves-  : 
sels,  nerves,  and  absorl)ents,  whose  delicate  tissues  woidd.  i: 
otherwise  be  injured  by  tlie  occasional  distensions  to  wliich;  ij 
tliese  viscera  are  subject.    When  it  is  distended  they  disap-  i 
pear.    In  the  small'  intestines,  the  vahuhe  conniventes  arei  t 
both  more  numerous  and  more  iiermanent  than  in  the  othei-s.- 
Hero  their  ///)<//  cause  is  obviou.s — to  increase  the  amotmt  of 
absorbing  surface.  I 

{k  Tlie  villi  o\'  the  stonuich  and  intestines  may  be  likened  to 
the  pile  on  vclvel.  This  is  the  best  idea  I  can  give  you  ol 
this  singula!'  structure.  Each  .shred  or  filament  of  the  pile 
is  ariliiis.  containing  its  minute  bundle  or  leash  of  blood- 
vessels, absorbents,  and  nerves.  The  villi  of  the  snnill  ni-| 
testines  iu-e  larger  than  those  of  the  stonuieb.    Foui-  tjuniaaEaj 


i  ^)  fourtli  of  a  line.  A  lubricating  and  sheathing  nmeus  is 
poured  out  along  the  whole  intestinal  track,  to  protect  tlic 
delicate  structures  from  the  injurious  action  of  irritant  sub- 
stances, and  poisons,  that  are  so  often  recklessly  uitroduoecl 
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into  it.  In  feverisli  states  of  the  system  arising  ii-om  the.se 
iguoraut  abuses,  tlie  villi  become  red  and  dry,  or  pale  and 
moist,  and  lose  theii'  smooth  and  healtliy  a]j]5earance.  Tlie 
secrerion  of  the  villi  is  diminished  or  suppressed.  The 
mucous  follicles  ai'e  flat  and  flaccid.  The  gastric  juice  also 
fails  to  be  secreted.  In  such  case,  additional  food  or  physic 
will  equally  act  as  an  iiritant.  Hence  the  necessity,  in 
such  stales,  for  acting  mercifully  to  the  stomach.  Nutri- 
tious drinks,  as  beef  tea.  which  require  no  digestion,  may  be 
absorbed.  But  even  here,  the  more  solid  constituents  are 
not  absorbed,  and  adliere  to  the  stomach  walls.  Food  re- 
maining umlii/ested  will  increase  the  initatiou  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  aggi-avate  the  disorder  of  the  general 
health. 

The  tongue  is  a  pretty  sure  index  of  these  morbid  states, 
and  is  generally  to  match.  To  understand  tlie  morbid  indi- 
cations of  the  tongue  requires  considerable  attention  to  its 
appearance  in  a  variety  of  persons  in  health  and  disease. 

■^.  'Ilie  second  layer  or  coat  of  the  digestive  canal  is  ther-^r-'^ 
mu.p-ular.  The  muscular  action  required  in  the  intestinal 
canal  is  propulsion.  According  to  the  demand  for  muscidar 
effort  in  the  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  tube  is  the 
amount  of  muscular  fibre  attached  to  those  several  parts. 
Tfie  fibres  run  lengthwise  and  across.  The  muscular  coat 
is  thickest  in  the  cesophagus  and  stomach  ;  it  diminishes  in 
the  small  intestines  ;  and  is  least  of  all  in  the  lai'ge  intestine, 
where  the  fibres  are  gathered  into  three  separate  bundles  or 
longitudinal  belts.  Jn  the  rectum  (the  lowest  portion  of  the 
bowel)  they  again  become  thick  and  strong,  and  continuous 
all  round.  I  should  remark  that  the  stomach  has  an  obliciue 
layer  of  fi brers  in  addition  to  its  longitudinal  and  circular 
biindle^i.  'JTiis  i.s  because  of  the  greater  variety  of  movement 
its  funr.-tion  requires.  The  alteraato  contractions  of  these 
various  fa-sciculi  of  fibres  produce  an  infinite  variety  of 
movements,  vermicular,  fieristaltic,  &c.  All  acting  simul- 
taneously, they  lessen  the  cavity  of  the  stomacli,  and  com-  „ 
press  the  alimentary  ma.S3,  nnnpMin'j  il.,  iri  fad,  to  make  n.  .  fc 
circtiJ,  round  the  interior.  In  this  way  the  successive  por- 
tions of  the  fwd  are  brought  more  entirely  in  contact  with 
the  solvent  Juices  of  tlie  stomach. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  intestines,  the  f;frect  of  the  coiribiricd 
contractif)n  of  tbe  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres  is  to 
shorten,  yet  dib'il*;.  tbe  cajial.  'I'liese  movements  expose  the 
(ii.ssolved  alimentary  m(iH.s  in  all  dir<  ciicus  to  the  orifice  of 
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OT]tlii?  absorbent  vessels,  yet  tlie  while,  gently  urging  its  on- 
ward course.  lu  tliis  esLeuJed  intestinal  track,  the  fluid 
l>ortion  of  tlicir  contents  griidually  disappears,  until,  at  the 
termination  of  the  snidl  bowels,  it  is  nearly  all  taken  up  by 
the  laeteals. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  muscular  arrangements  -I 
of  the  stomach     For  about  i'our  iuelies  from  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity its  fibres  are  gathered  into  a  powerful,  prominent, 
projecting  belt,  or  ring,  four  times  as  thick  as  tlie  muscular 
coat  of  the  organ  elsewliere.    This  is  the  point  of  the  liour- 
(jldss  coiitrarlioii  remarked  by  soudc  writers,  and  the  seat  of 
r-i      those  severe  snasms  of  the  stomach  to  which  dyspeptic  pa- 
tients are  occasionally  subject;  panas  often  refractory  to  all 
drug-medication.    I  am  not  aware  of  any  hook-  of  ]iractioal 
medicine,  even  tlie  latest,  in  which  the  irtd  seat  of  this  dis- 
tressing malady  is  ]iointed  out.    A  fold  of  tliis  musculai- 
ring,  and  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  lower 
oriiice  of  the  stomach,  constitute  what  is  falsely  designated  i 
tlie  V'lhc  of  tlie  pjdorus.    This  whole  subject  has  been;! 
hitherto  too  superficially  regarded.  , 
The  outer  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  its  serous  mem- 
^hraiw.    The  same  lines  tlie  inner  walls  of  the  abdominal  i 
cavity,  and  is  called  the  pentoneiim.    It  dso  lines  nU  the  ^ 
shut,  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  joints,  the  cavity  of  the  ' 
chest  and  outer  surface  of  the  lungs,  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  &c.    It  is  the  investing  membrane  of  the  heart,  .| 
within  and  without.    It  serves  several  important  purposes. -i 
/       1st.  It  forms  a  sort  of  curtain  folded  round  the  intestines, -I 
and  extending  to  tlie  back-bone ;  thus  insulating  each  fold 
A     of  the  bowels,  and  keeping  the  whole  in  iihioe.    2nd.  It  an-  I 
swers  as  a  sort  of  web  ou  which  to  convey  the  immense  - 
luiiiihrr  of  vfusdn  and  iierres  that  supply  tlie  alimentary  ; 
canal.    3rd.  By  its  moist  lubricating  surface  it  diminishes  i 
<l   friction,  and  facilitates  the  movements  of  contiguous  organs  j 
upon  each  other.    Tlie  omentum  is  a  fatty  nicmbrane  we  see  ( 
in  slauglitercd  anunids  spread  over  the  bowels.    It  consists 
of  two  folds  of  the  membrane  we  are  spealiing  oi',  connected 
by  areohir  tissue,  and  often  contamiug.  as  you  have  noticed, 
much  fat.    It  hangs  like  an  apron  Ironi  the  arcli  of  the 
stomach  to  below  tiio  navel,  tlnis  curtaining  a,  large  portion 
of  the  interior  surface  ol'  tlie  abdominal  viscera.    Its  use  is 
tliat  of  a,  reservoir  for  superfiuous  I'at;  a  waste  spot,  admit- 
ting of  sullicieut  distension  safely  to  stow  away  materials, 
ol'  which  it  is  iicccssarv  to  relieve  the  circulation  ;  and  lor 
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wlio^e  elimiuatiou  the  common  sources  of  excretion  fail. 
Tlii>  is  not  an  overstrained  hypothesis  of  the  abnormal  de- 
position of  fat  eveiywhere.  ^ 

The  quantity  of  blood  sujiplied  to  the  stomach  is  greater  >  1 
than  that  to  any  other  organ,  save  the  brain.  The  vessels  ^ 
form  two  distinct  lavers — ist,  an  external  one,  that  which  is 
distributed  on  tlie  peritoneiuu  and  muscular  coats  ;  2ud,  an 
intt-rnal  layer,  spread  out  on  the  areolar  (cellular)  tissue, 
and  mucous  tunics,  forming  a  fine  net-work  on  the  r'dli. 
Tliere  is  an  intimate  vascular  connexion  between  the  stomach 
and  spleen,  pancreas  and  liver.  Their  arteries  spring  from 
a  common  trunk. 

The  supply  of  nei-ves  is  equally  abundant  with  the  supiply 
of  blood  to  'the  digestive  viscera.  iMost  of  them  ai-e  from 
the  orfjanu:  gane/Unnic.  on  non-sentient  system.  A  few  are 
from  the  animal  or  sentient  system.  The  ganglionic  nerves 
completelv  invest  the  great  trunks  of  the  arteries,  and  ac- 
company them  in  all  their  ramifications.  The  office  of  tliese 
nerves  is  something  more  than  merely  hai-monising  and 
associating  the  animal  and  vegetative  i'lmctious,  tlie  hypo- 
thesis of  some  physiologists.  If  this  were  all  their  end,  a 
lesser  distribution  would  suffice.  They  control  secretion, 
excretion,  sensibility.  iSrc. 

P. — I  think  you  before  remarked  that  they  were  not  es- 
sential V)  imjiart  secretory  jiower,  was  sulficieutly  jiroved  by 
the  fact  that  filauts,  wliicb  have  no  nervous  apparatus, 
elaborate  secretions. 

])?. — 'J'me.  'J'he  secretory  ])rocess,  therefore,  is  purely 
orijanic.  J5ut.  in  my  new  of  the  matter,  it  was  necessary 
in  the  case  of  tlie  animal  to  make  the  energy  of  the  secre- 
tory efforts  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  varying  demands  and 
conditions  of  the  svstcm.  'I'o  intimate,  thcrc^fore,  to  tele- 
graph, if  you  like,  these  demands  and  conditions  to  the 
nervous  c-ntres  and  hf>nri:es  of  ]iower.  and  to  (it  tlie  organic 
fiirictionn  to  work  more  slowly  or  (piickly  as  the  exigences 
of  occasions  rcipiire,  is  a  sullicient  reason  for  the  imroiluc- 
tion  of  '/  reijulnli.nij  dnnent  (organic  neiwes)  in  o])criitions 
which  in  plants  take  jilace  wiilioiit  any  nerves  at  all.  liut 
orcfardc  ri''rv<'s  are  not  alotK-  iK-cessary  for  the  nr/anii'  (i|ic- 
rations,  A  ct-rtain  inlerrnirigling  of  animal  iiei  vi  s  iiidis- 
pensabi"  ;  anri  this  in  onb  r  to  associate  all  parts  of  the  lirxly 
coT|ior;it.c  into  one  grand  whole,  one  coiifcdci'iilioi]  ol'  alHi'd 
inter'-s!s — to  <'-tabli-l]  one  critntnon  c<nlre  (jj'  pircc|ilioii 
and  intfr-^orfitriuiiicatioii — whii-h  v.ili  regi^t-r  nnd  nulifv 
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the  gi'liiM-al  weal  or  woo.  This  iiitennijiglin^f  ol'  the  two 
t,'nnicl  rhisses  ol'  iiorvcs.  is  tlie  source  ol'  Uie  ]'.leasurahle 
consciousness  of  the  t'eeliug  of  physical  joy  and 

h'leit  ctiY,  the  buoyancy,  vigoiu',  and  exhilaration  pvoduced 
hy  the  well-heing  of  the  entire  economy.  The  same  medium 
gives  us  the  piunlitl  consciousness  of  disease. 

1'. — T  su]jjiose  it  is  l)y  the  same  distrihiition  of  o]i]iosite] 
classes  of  nerves,  that  the  stomach  is  hrought  into  inune-| 
diate  connexion  with  the  grand  centres  of  animal  life  ;  thus: 
ex|)lainiug  the  iiitiiiiiilr  xyiiijialliics  and  im]iortaul  relalionsi 
of  this  organ  with  every  ]iart  of  the  system.  J 

Di;. — <,)uile  correct.  Otherwise,  for  the  sprcijio  fniuiioii 
of  the  aliiuentary  canal,  it  is  wisely  and  merciltilly  ordained, 
lliat  it  he  ])Vovided  almost  exclusively  with  Drijuiiie  nerves. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  specified,  and  for  other  reasons 
also,  an  intermingling  of  some  itiilnui.l  nerves  is  requisite, 
in  llic  ajiparatus  ministering  to  the  nutrition  ol'  the  inthvi- 
dual.  l"'or  example,  the  control  of  the  voluntary  powers 
over  the  reception  of  food,  and  the  exit  of  its  refuse,  imply 
intimate  relations  with  the  sentient  nervous  system,  and 
necessitate  the  distribution  of  its  nerves  on  the  parts  con- 
cerned. 

-j.  Tlie  SMAT,!,  INTESTINES  iu  tijan  are  about  ./;«//■  limes 
Jv  length  of  the  body.  They  are  artificially  divided  iuto  the 
iluodeiimn.  jrjiiiiiiiii,  and  ilium.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  nilvuhf.  (■oiinivoUes,  the  deep  semilunar  folds  of  the 
inner  lining  ol'  the  intestines.  They  are  so  nuuu'rous  that 
each  is  laid  upon  the  other  like  scales  upon  a  fish,  or  tiles 
upon  a  roof.  The  small  intestines  its  they  descend  gradually 
diminish  in  capacity,  in  thickness,  in  vascularity,  in  the 
size  of  the  villi,  and'in  the  depth  and  uinnberof  the  nilruhn^ 
coiinircnles.  They  contain  a  prodigious  number  of  minute 
glandular  follicles,  witli  groups  of  glands  of  hirger  dimen- 
sions. The  glands  of  Bruiiiicr  in  the  end  of  the  duodenum 
and  the  beginning  of  the  .jejunum,  and  the  glands  of  I'l'iier 
in  the  ilium. 

-0  P. — From  your  account  of  the  office  of  the  Inriculs.  I  am 
much  interested  in  tliese  vessels;  will  yoti  describe  them  to 
me  !• 

JJri. — They  are  delicate,  pellucid,  membranous  tubes,  the 


proper  absorbent  vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  elabo- 
rators  of  the  ehi/le.  'J'hey  comuu'iice  on  the  rilll.  by  cells 
too  miinite  to  be  visible  "to  the  naked  eye;  they  are  most 
abundant  iu  tlie  small  intestines,  and  are  nourislied  by  blood- 
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ves-els  and  ueiTes.  hut  the  tvnnsit  of  their  contents  is  not  '  V 
iu  eousequence  of  inherent  contractile  jiower.  or  vis  a  tcn/o. 
They  are  spread  out  in  a  minute  net-work  on  the  mucous 
memhrane  :  thence  issue  branches  of  a  larger  size,  which 
pierce  the  intestinal  tunics,  and  emerge  upon  the  mesentery. 
Within  the  folds  of  the  latter  they  coalesce  and  form  a  very 
complex  weh.  Here  the  lacteal  r/lands,  little  coils  or  knots 
of  vessels  and  nei-ves,  ai'e  thickly  scattered,  or  rather  ar- 
ranged in  two  distinct  rows  ;  the  outermost  is  the  larger. 
From  these  the  lacteals  converge  towards  the  s]iine,  succes- 
sively fonning  longer  and  larger  branches,  till  at  length 
they  constitute  two  or  three  principal  trunks,  terminating 
in  a  small  oval  sac — the  receptgcuhmi  cJii/li,  which  rests  on 

i'the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebr;e.  In  the  reservoir-  also 
terminate  the  trunks  of  the  hjiiiphatics,  which  are  the  special 
absorbent  vessels  of  the  system,  as  the  veins  are  the  genercd 
ab>orbents.  They  convey  back  fi-om  all  points  of  the  body 
towards  the  heart,  the  lymph  and  serum  exuded  into  the 
meshes  of  the  areolai-  tissue  fi'ora  the  skin  and  mucous 
\  membranes,  fi-om  the  internal  cavities  and  vessels,  and  fi-om 
the  substance  of  all  the  organs.  The  glands  of  the  lym- 
jihatic  svstem  are  composed  of  an  inextricable  knot  of 
Ve-sels. 

f  P. — Are  they  for  the  fm-ther  elaboration  of  this  matter, 
'  previous  to  its  mingling  with  the  chyle,  and  its  being  thence 
S^resTored  to  tlie  general  cun-ent  of  the  circulation  ? 

IJk. — 'I'his,  1  think,  can  hardly  be  called  in  question. 
Frorn  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  proceeds  the  thoracic  duct. 
This  is  a  trans})arent  tube  of  nearly  the  calibre  of  a  crow- 
quill.  It  re-its  on  the  spinal  column,  and  ascends  into  the 
chest  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
dor-al  vertebra,  ft  here  crosses  over  to  the  left  side,  and 
proceeds  a.s  far  as  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  bends 
down  to  plunge  into  the  angle  tbrmed  by  the  junction  of 
the  \u\Aj^]'.i\ ^\<^n\jiX^',\ii<\  left  -ub'-biyjiin  vfji^s.  It  is  thence 
siickft<I  in  by  the  venous  torrent  that  is  nishing  to  the  lieart. 
At  tlie  point  of  entrance  two  valves  are  jilaced  whidi  pre- 
vent the  regurgitation  of  the  chyle,  or  the  iidet  of  tla;  blood 
into  the  duct. 

In  rnatf  r  of  design,  here  are  arni)le  sulijects  for  admira- 
tion Ffo-.v  rniriMtely  carefid  are  the  jirecaiilioiis  of  natiu'e 
t/<  guard  the  organism  from  damage  at  all  points.  1  will 
now  give  you  s'lrne  a'-'-omit  of  the  i.ivcit.  It  is  the  largest 
and  h"!ivit-;r,  gljinrl  jti  tlie  body.    For  tb"'  blood  it  is  de- 
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signed  to  pmify  (tbat  iVoin  the  venous  capillaries  of  the 
whole  alidoniinal  or  digestive  system)  is  often  highly  charged 
with  foreign  and  noxious  elements.  It  weighs  alioiit  Ibur 
pounds  on  an  average.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  right  liyiio- 
cli'oiidriac  region  (under  the  false  ribs,  wliere  its  margin  is 
felt),  and  extends  across  the  epigastric  region  (stomach  pit!, 
into  the  lel'th3qx)cbonfh-ium.  Its  upi>er  surface  is  in  contact 
with  the  diajibragm  ;  its  under  surface  with  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach. 

The  veins  arising  from  the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas, 
omentum,  small  and  largo  intestines,  run  together  to  form  a 
large  venous  trunk — the  rciia  purtu — which  phmges  into 
the  liver,  where  it  gives  olT  branches  in  the  manner  of  an 
aj-tery.  The  ultimate  ramifications  of  these,  terminate  in 
the  biliary  ducts.  This  constitutes  the  famous  pobtal 
SYSTEM — a  beautiftd  contrivance  of  nature  to  receive  and 
])urify  the  twice-tainted  blood  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
before  it  reaches  the  heart. 

P. — llow  twice-tainted '.' 

]),;  — 1st,,  in  counuon  with  other  venous  blood,  it  is  spent 
by  the  renovation  of  structure,  and  the  pouring  out  of  se- 
cretions and  exhalations.  2nA,  it  is  charged  m  addition 
with  all  those  crude,  impure,  indigestible,  or  superlluous 
fluids  alisorbed  fi'om  the  alimentary  canal,  and  which  must 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  into  the  vital  connnonwealtli. 
Foreign  sid)stances  so  absorbed  are  readily  detectable  ni  the 
liver  and  spleen— and  this,  wlien  even  no  traces  of  them  can 
be  found  in  the  thoracic  duct,  or  in  the  general  circulation. 
The  gi-eat  object  and  office  of  the  liver  is  to  filter  and  strain 
off  the  impurities  thus  accumulated.  The  product  of  this 
operation,  hih:  which  is  primarUy  and  esstntially  an  exi-re- 
mentitious  matter,  nature  thriltily  turns  to  account  m  the 
process  of  digestion,  before  it  is  finally  disiiosed  ol. 

The  reiiK  jiortic  holds  the  same  relation  lo  the  biliary 
ducts  tbat  an  artery  does  to  the  excretory  ducts  ol  otiier 
glands,  aud  forms  by  far  the  greatest  jiart  ol  the  vascular 
substance  of  the  liver  Tlie  two  hepatic  arO-rics  are  small, 
and  simplv  for  the  nourishment  of  its  tissues,  'i  beir  ulti- 
mate divisions  terminate  in  the  vena  porta\  Tiie  innume- 
rable branches  of  the  biliarv  ducts,  couvei-gmg  trom  all 
parts  of  tlie  liver,  at  length  form  a  single  trunk,  called  the 
hcpalic  diicL  which  carries  tlie  bile  i.artly  to  the  .jail  blwhler 
(TTTfirTTstic  duotl.  and  partly  into  tlic  .Imxhvum  (by  tlie 
cli'oledocli'  duct).    The  choledoch  is  the  common  trunk  of 
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the  cystic  aud  hepatic  ckicts.    These  points  of  the  anatomy, 
of  tlie  Uver  will  be  made  apparent  by  a  reference  to  a  good 
engraving.    So  nuich  for  the  generalities  of  the  liver.  The 
questions  relative  to  the  office  of  the  bile  will  come  in  for 
discussion  by-and-bye. 

One  purport  of  our  discoiu'se  on  the  digestive  organs  so 
fiU,  is  this,  that  we  have  in  the  whole  of  the  abdominal 
ajipiiratus.  an  admirable  aeries  of  checks,  instituted  to  pre- 
vent the  contamination  of  the  general  circulation  and  the 
vital  centres,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  or  unassunilable 
matters. 

The  first  check  is  the  function  of  the  bowels  by  which 
extraneous  matters  are  strained  ofi'  from  the  nutritious. 

The  second  check  is  the  filtering  process  of  the  liver,  by 
which  subtler  impurities  absorbed  by  the  veins  are  elimi- 
nated before  they  can  reach  the  gi-and  head  (or  heart)  CjniQ-- 
ters  of  the  organism. 

The  third  check  is  the  function  of  the  kidneys  ;  organs 
evidently  p>laced  where  they  ai'e  as  an  adjunct  to  the  diges- 
tive economy  ;  a  strainer  of  materials  injurious  to  the  sys- 
tem from  their  excessive  amount  or  noxious  qualities, 
ilany  facts  show  that  the  excess  of  fluids  received  into  the 
stomach  is  let  off  by  the  kidneys,  without  the  necessity  of 
their  making  the  whole  circuit  of  the  body. 

Souiiri  analogy,  and  d  2>riori  reasoning,  support  such  a 
suppo-ition.    But,  in  point  of  fact,  an  anatomist  (Lippi) 
ha.^  d'-monstrated  a  vascular  connexion  of  the  veins  and 
Ivmphatics  of  the  liver  with  the  kidneys,  by  which  super- 
fluous dietetic  matters,  or  injurious  mechcinal  substances 
r'-;ceiv^-d  into  the  system,  are  more  summarily  disposed  of. 
P. —  flerein  and  hereby,  I  should  think  that  the  mischiefs^ 
f  the  thr'-e  strong  J)'s — strong  diets,  strong  drinks,  and  , 
•.rong  dnig^ — are  in  some  measure  neutralised.  J 

Jjfi. — '\')\f;  fourth  check  is  tlie  lact"al  cbiiiorating  apjiara 
tu.s.  The  best  of  the  nutrient  materials  arc  only  received 
and  turTi''d  to  acciunt  h'TC. 

The  ///"/A  (•/;/■/•/.■  is  tin;  cjiniinutiiig  process  <A'  tin'  lungs; 
the  great  drain  of  the  sii[)erfhioiis  cnrhoii  of  the  body. 

Hut  for  SMcli  f:ontrivatices,  the  life  of  animals,  especially 
of  ni'in  'the  '///-eating  and  flririking  atiiiiud),  wniild  he  infi- 
nitely shorter  and  inon;  uri'-'  i  tain  than  it  is,  I  In'  ( iriinis 
(>'  the.  Iiftllii.  riurrieroii-(  as  tlfy  are.  would  be  ten  thousand 
for  one 

f'f  the  p.\.vci;KAS  little  rie>'d  he  siiiil.     It  is  a  siiiall  orgau, 
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closely  resembling  the  salivai')'  glands  in  structure  and  se- 
cretious.  Jt  lies  behind  the  stomach  and  across  the  bod_y. 
It  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  one  thick,  and  weighs  Irom 
lour  to  six  ounces.  Its  secretion  is  poured  into  the  intestine 
by  a  common  mouth  with  the  biliary  duct. 

P. — It  is  eaten  as  a  hoii  hoiirJw,  under  the  name  of  sn  cel- 
hread,  and  olten  given  to  invahds,  but  it  is  a  uiislake  lo 
sup])ose  it  so  easy  ol'  digestion. 

Dr. — The  spleen  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  Inick  (lait 
of  the  abdomen,  on  the  left  side,  between  the  diaphragm 
and  left  kidney.  It  is  connected  with  the  diaphragm,  the 
stomach,  and  the  colon,  by  vessels  and  loose  folds  of  the 
peritoneum.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  blood  vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  cells,  on  a  fabric  or  basis  of  areolar  tissue.  It 
is  about  four  inches  long,  three  broad,  and  one  in  thickness, 
and  weighs  about  eight  ounces.  Of  the  specific;  function  of 
the  spleen  this  at  least  is  established,  that  it  serves  as  a 
diverticulum  or  reservoir  for  the  excessive  su]iplies  of  blood 
the  molinu'ii  ilii/i'stii:um  Irom  time  to  time  exacts  lor  this 
jiart  of  the  anijnal  organism.  AVhen  this  })ioJimni  subsides, 
anil  the  digestive  t\mction  is  accomplished,  a  vent,  of  course, 
is  rcrjuired,  whereby  to  ease  the  gastric  apparatus  of  an 
excess  of  blood  now  no  longer  necessiuy.  This,  iit  least,  is 
the  most  feasible  hypothesis  of  the  spleen.  This  much 
will  suffice  for  a  glance  at  the  apparatus  concerned  in  di- 
gestion. 

CoNVEP.sATioN  XLL- — SUimiicli — Its  iiiiirnHs  lining — Pro- 
cess (if  diijcslion — Gastric  juice,  lioir  mid  irltcii  secreted — 
lUiislriUions  of  re/ie.r  actian  —  Proijress  of  the  swalloued 
7iiorsel — Iiijlncnce  if  meiitul  emotions  on  dii/estion — Fiiiic- 
Hon  of  the  jii/lonis. 

Da.  — The  stomach  in  the  healthy  state,  when  em]ity,  is 
coated  with  a  thin,  tra,nsparcnt  viscid  nnicus.  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  destitute  of  aciclity.  On  the  introduction,  bow- 
ever,  of  food  or  a  foreign  body  (any  sim])le  mechanical  irri- 
tant), myriads  ol'  bright  translucent  watery  s]H'cs,  distinctly 
acid,  oo/.e  through  the  d-ansparciit  nnicus,  from  the  line 
villi,  or  vasculo-uervous  papill*  of  the  stomach  walls.  'Jliese 
collect  in  drojis,  wliicb  burst  and  dill'iise  tbcmsclvcs  in 
limjiid  rills  over  the  whole  interior  surface  ;  yet  the  a]ier- 
tures  of  the  vessels  are  invisible.  This  is  the  i/nst rin  juice. 
it  is  secreted  from  numberless  vessels,  distinct  ami  separate 
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froui  tlie  mucous  follicles.  When  collected,  it  is  transpa- 
rent, inodorous,  saltish,  acidulous.  It  consists  of  water, 
containiug  free  hydrochloric  ^muriatic)  and  acetic  acids,  witli 
I'liosphates  and  iiiiyiares  nf  potass,  soda,  magnesia  and 
lime!^  The  <^astric  juice  coagulates  albumen,  aud  is  emi- 
nemly  'intisr'jitic.  that  is,  con-ective  of  putridity. 

The  sastric  juice  is  secreted  in  great  abundance  the  whole 
time  digestion  is  going  on.  It  is  a  true  cheiiiiral  solvent, 
and  the  priucijial  agent  of  the  reduction  of  the  food  in  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  law  of  all  chemical  solvents  that  they  can 
onlv  combine  ^-ith.  or  decompose,  a  fixed,  definite  amount 
of  anv  given  substance.  The  gastric  juice  is  no  exception 
to  this  law.  With  provident  care  for  the  well-being  of  the 
individual,  it  is  ordered  that  this  secretion  is  only  yielded 
when  needed,  aud  in  measure,  accorduig  to  the  alimentary 
need  of  the  economy  for  the  time  being.  Whatever  is  beyond 
the  satiu'atitig  point  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  uuoperated  on.  is 
undissolved  ;  and.  therefore,  becomes  subject  to  decomposi- 
tion. Hence  the  generation  of  gases,  acidity,  aud  other 
symptom:^  of  dyspepsia. 

P. — In  fact,  you  would  consider  all  sur:li  excess  of  food 
above  the  disposable  powers  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  so  much 
foreian  matter  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  lying  a  load, 
producing  discomfort,  creating  disease.  How  is  such  excess 
of  food  eventually  disposed  of? 

])!'.. — Part  passes  off  by  the  bowels;  a  part  of  the  oil 
pa-.f-s  into  the  lacteals,  and  so  into  the  system,  to  be  burnt 
off  in  the  lungs,  or  stowed  away  as  adipose  tissue,  and  a 
part  of  the  albumen  and  fibrine  is  absorbed  by  the  veins, 
and  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  ll'aste,  that  is,  cor- 
poreal f'.xertion.  Xc.  by  reproduf:ing  ilcinand  in  the  eco- 
nomy for  the  materials  of  sustentatiou,  will  originate  fresh 
stor>-s  of  gastric  juice  to  meet  tlie  demand.  In  this  is 
apparent  the  benefit  of  exercise  in  iuiproving  the  digestive 
p'')W<-rs. 

Th'-re  is  reason  to  b(-licve  that  the  amount  of  intestinal 
juices  pour'-rl  out  on  the  rer'cption  of  a  meal,  is  nnudi  greate^r 
than  is  umiallv  supposed.  During  a  rejiast  a  great  indux 
of  blr.od  \.»V'-^  [ilace  to  the  vessf-ls  of  tlie  slonuirh.  Its 
f-oiour  alf*  r^  from  a  pale  pink  to  a  fleey)  n'A.  its  ii'in]ici)itur(! 
is  fbivatefj.  and  its  nervous  power  ex«lt,i'd.  The  l  illi  enlarge, 
and  the  gastric  juice,  exuding  in  greiil  rlrops,  Iriekles  down 
in  lirnpiil  strearrn  over  tiie  whole  interior  siu-face.  'I'tie 
exudation  of  mucus  is  cfirre-.pondingly  aetive.    'I'liese  secre- 
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tions  are  favoured  by  a  certain  iiuietude  ol'  body  after  a 
meal ;  inasmuch  as  the  powerful  detenniuatiou  of  blood  tn 
the  digestive  surface  is  not  then  interfered  with. 

An  old  opinion  that  digestion  did  not  comiaencp  till  afti  i 
the  completion  of  a  meal,  is  quite  erroneous.  Digestion 
begins  _\vith_  the  introduction  into  the  stomach  of  the  fir.-t 
moiUhful  of  food,  and  its  solution  in  the  gastric  juice. 

The  average  time  of  a  muderate  meal  lying  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  is  from  three  to  five  hours.  These  movements  of 
the  stomach,  the  organic  appreciation  of  its  ajj]iroprinte 
stimuli  which  they  indicate,  and  the  organic  resi>on5e  to  it, 
which  is  called  forth  in  the  corresponding  actions  of  the 
organ,  are  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  ;v;//c.i;  or  exiitomo- 
tori/  ftiiirtion.  The  qfrreiit  nerves  report  at  tlie  spinal 
centres  what  is  needed,  and  the  cfcmit  uen'es,  on  the  in- 
stant obeying  the  summons,  send  forth  the  power  to  originate 
and  maintain  the  re([uisite  actions. 

Mental  t'liiolion  interferes  with  digestion,  bv  susjiendiiiL; 
or  deranging  those  gastric  movements,  and  (dters  the  secr"- 
tMiis,  as  one  jirime  element  of  the  derangement  in  question. 
The  facibty  of  the  stomacli's  functions,  when  the  mind  is 
happy,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  operations,  when  the  mind 
is  harassed,  are  familiar  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
fluence of  unsound  digestive  actions  over  the  mental  states 
is  reciprocal. 

It  is  probable  tliat  by  the  time  the  hist  mouthful  of  a 
moderate  meal  is  swallowed,  if  masticiituni  has  been  long 
and  perfect,  and,  tlierelbre,  the  reception  into  the  stomach 
at  slow  intervals,  tlie  whole  qua.ntity  of  gastric  juice  ne- 
cessai-y  for  its  com])lete  solution  has  been  secreted.  The 
softened  layers  of  the  pulpy  mass  are  in  succession  re- 
moved by  the  propulsive  actions  of  the  stomach  and  car- 
ried to  the  pyloric  end,  whence  it  ]iasses  into  the  duode- 
num. The  harder,  deeper-seated,  less  satm-ated.  or  un- 
digested masses  of  food,  by  degrees  come  to  the  surface, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solvent  fluids.  These 
are  softened  and  dissolved  in  turn,  and  in  like  manner 
are  removed  to  the  jiylorus.  In  this  way  tlie  jirocess 
goes  on  till  digestion  is  com]iletcd. 

I  will  now  ex])hiiii  the  function  of  tlic  ju/Iorus.  or 
lower  end  of  the  stomach,  and  the  true  rise  of  the  singular 
iiiiisfiilar  Jidl  around  that  part  of  tlie  organ.  This'  is  a 
terra  iiimijidla  to  the  uiqirofessional  puhlic.  even  liy  the 
profession  it  is  very  inadequately  cominvhended,  if  not  en- 
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tirelv  mijapprebended.  This  portion  of  the  alimentary  , 
eaual  is  replete  with  pathological  interest,  is  often,  in  fact, 

the  head  and  trout  of  the  ottending "  in  some  of  the 
wide-spread  stomach  maladies  of  the  present  day. 

During  the  later  stages  of  digestion  especially,  the  sto- 
mach observed  in  the  living  animal  is  seen  forcibly  con- 
tracted a  thii-d  of  its  length  from  the  pylorus,  making  a  clear 
division  of  the  cardiac  and  pyloi-ic  portions  of  the  organ. 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Beaumont's'  servant,  before  referred  to,* 
the  bulb  of  a  long  glass  thermometer  tube,  being  introduced 
througli  the  aperture  fai-  down  into  the  pyloric  portion  of 
the  stomach  (when  the  digestion  of  a  meal  was  advanced), 
■was  always  arrested  at  this  point.  Then  a  relaxation  took 
place,  in  which  the  bulb  was  forclhly  sucked  in  (swallowed?) 
three  or  four  inches  towards  the  pylorus.  It  was  then  re- 
laxed  and  forced  back,  twirling  the  tube  about.  When  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube  was  allowed  to  slip  into  the  pylorus, 
it  gave  strong  resistance  in  drawing  back,  precisely  like 
pulling  a  piston  out  of  an  exliausted  tube.  This  resistance 
ceased' as  soon  as  relaxation  occurred,  and  the  tube  again 
rose  spontaneously  three  or  fom-  inches,  when  the  bulb  was 
again  caught  in  the  grasp.  If  pulled  up  an  inch  or  two  out 
of  this  pvloric  fjullet  or  rectum  (for  such  it  is  truly  in  struc- 
ture and'functions),  the  thermometer-tube  once  more  moved 
about  freely  in  all  directions,  but  mostly  inclined  to  the 
splenic  extremity.  Simioltaneously  with  the  contractions 
there  was  a  general  shortening  of  the  gastric  cavity,  and  a 
forcible  compression  of  its  contents.  On  the  relaxation  oc- 
cturing,  the  ruf/ce  are  seen  performing  their  vermicular  mo- 
tion.s,  and  the  alimentary  mass  making  its  cii-cuit  of  the 
walls  as  before.'  The  circular  or  transverse  fibres  contract  pro- 
gressivelv  from  left  to  right,  propelling  the  chymous  mass 
forward  m  the  same  direction.  The  transver.se  pyloric  belt 
tekes  up  this  jKiristaltic  movement,  and  contracts  ]>owerfully 
up^>n  the  mas-<  brought  forward  to  tlie  small  end  of  tho 
stomach.    In  tlie  strain  and  {iressurc  of  this  true  rectum  or 

*  Alexis  San  Martin,  a  robust  Canadian  of  eis^htocn,  received,  in 
1822,  a  gun  ahot  wound,  which  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  walla  of 
the  aVi'lornen.  and  left  a  fi.Htiilou.s  openin;'  into  the  Btoinach.  lie  was 
engai^ed  hv  Dr.  Heaumont,  of  the  United  SUitcn'  army,  an  a  servant, 
at  Tarion-sV-ri'"''  f''-tw'-':n  '^2.5  and  1  8.'5.'5,  chiefly  with  a  vie>v  to  the 
prosecntini?  a  series  of  e.Tporiment3  on  dii;estion.  I'or  the  new  facts 
Dr.  Beaamont  haa  contributed,  science  and  society  arc  eciually  in- 
debted. 
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gullet-like  action,  the  thiuuer  chymified  portion  is  riilihcd 
oft',  and  squeezed  tlu'ougii  the  ]iyloric  vent  into  the  intes- 
tines. Alter  a  jiortion  oi'  the  contents  have  thus  heen  ])ro- 
truded  tlu-ougli  the  ])ylorus,  tliere  is  quiescence  for  a 
moment — the  cii'cular  band  and  the  transverse  muscles  re- 
lax. Then  the  contractions  recommence  from  right  to  left, 
carrying  the  alimentary  mass  back  to  the  s])lenic  extremity. 
These  jjeculiar  contractions  and  relaxations  succeed  each 
other  at  iutervals  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  minutes  ;  hut 
more  ra[iidly  as  the  process  advances.  Towards  the  end  of 
digestion  the  volume  of  the  iugesta  diminishes  with  dispro- 
portionate rapidity.  It,  is  the  first  and  fundaiiicntal  law  of 
the  sloiiLKcJis  nctioii  that  it  cannot  he  at  rest,  so  lowj  as  food, 
jihijsic.  or  iinij  foreign  matters  are  contained  in  the  cavity.  . 
The  dissohiint/.  mixin//,  triluratini/,  eracnating  process  goes 
on,  must  needs  go  on,  tdl  the  stomach  be  empty.  Then  all 
is  (|uiescent  agfun. 

P. — I  shordd  think  tliat  the  experiment  with  the  thermo- 
meter being  too  h-equently  rejieated,  or  the  bulb  Ijeing  too 
long  retained  in  the  pylorus,  would  strain  and  injure  tlie 
part  ? 

Dh.- — It  did  so ;  severe  tUstress,  cramp,  or  spasm,  icitli  ' 
tenderness  at  the  stonxrch  ]rit,  were  induced. 

P. — But  bow  do  the  proceedings  in  these  experiments, 
and  the  facts  of  gastric  movements  now  detailed,  liear  on 
the  real  limotion  of  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach? 

Dr. — These  proceedings  and  facts,  with  certain  faraUioi' 
pathological  oases,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  do  not  any 
longer  involve  the  function  of  the  pylorus  in  either  doubt 
or  darkness.  The  pylorus  is  not  a  valve,  as  it  has  so  gene- 
rally been  regarded  and  called,  even  by  the  best  and  latest  ; 
writers. 

The  office  of  a  valve  is  to  admit  exit,  but  to  bar  entrance. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  pylorus.  In  the  mechanism 
requii-ed  by  tins  part  of  the  structure,  pro\asion  must  he 
made  to  admit  regingitatiou  from  the  duodenum  into  the 
stoma.ch  (as  in  the  common  case  of  vomiting),  and  the  in- 
troduction of  bde  also  (as  when  an  excess  of  oily  matters 
has  been  eaten).  Here  a  valve  would  obviously  have  heen 
out  of  i^lace,  would  not  have  answered  nature's  imqiose, 
woidd,  in  fact,  have  been  subversive  of  her  ends.  No  ;  the 
pylorus  is  truly  fi  sphir^cter ; — the  broad  transverse  belt  of 
inuscle  above  it,  is  equSvaTeiit  to  the  thick  muscles  of  the 
rectum  ;  and  the  function  of  the  parts  is  analogous,  that  is, 
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a  means.  1st.  of  forcible  reteutiou  of  tlie  contents  of  tlip 
cavity  till  their  prepai-atiou  or  aceumiilatiou  is  sufficient  lo 
require  emptying ;  and.  2nd.  of  propelling  the  matter 
through  the  pyloric  sjjhincters,  when  it  yields,  as  the  con- 
traction of  the  rectum  forces  matters  tkrough  the  relaxed 
sphincter  aui. 

P- — The  analogy,  then,  you  make  out,  of  these  two  pails, 
is  complete :  as  regai-ds,  on  the  one  hand,  their  physiolo- 
gical function,  and.  on  the  other,  their  mechanical  action. 

Dr. — Yes  ;  and  wiiat  is  still  more  curious  and  significant, 
their  diseased  states.  But  to  refer  specifically  to  each  point 
of  the  analogy  of  the  organs  in  question,  tlie  pylorus  and 
rectum ; — 

Ist.  As  regards  theii-  pJiijsinlogical  function.  They  are  a 
means  of  retention  of  the  contents  of  their  respective  cavi- 
ties, till  they  undergo  certain  preparation,  or  increase  to  a 
certain  amoimt.  and  then  they  become  iustiiimeuts  of  pro- 
pulsion and  expulsion. 

•2nd.  Touching  their  mechanical  action.  In  both  cases — 
by  that  hannonious  play  of  associated  parts  tliat  we  find 
everywhere  in  animal  sU'uctiu-es — the  orifice  relaxes  as  the 
muacular  band  above  contracts,  and  quite  in  the  measm-e 
the  one  of  the  other. 

This  consent  of  action  between  the  jiyloric  belt  and  the 
pyloric  lent — between  the  energy  of  contraction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  extent  of  dilatation  on  the  other — makes  verj' 
understandable  some  points  of  its  pathology,  on  which 
popular,  if  not  professional,  ideas  are  veiy  vague  and  con- 
fu.sed.  For  example,  the  malaise  complained  of  by  certain 
dysfteptics  some  tirne  after  a  meal,  when  it  may  be  supposed 
to  \>e  leaving  the  stomach — that  is,  in  process  of  swallowinri 
by  this  pyloric  throttle.  These  apjilications  of  abstract 
truths  I  .^hall  advert  to  immediately. 

3rd. — The  third  point  of  analogy  between  the  pylorus  and 
rectum  refers  to  tJieir  diseanid  states.  1st.  Functionallij : 
the  retf;ntive  or  the  ex{)ulsive  power  may  be  in  excess  or 
defec-t ;  the  action  of  the  ))arts  may  be  too  hasty  or  too  halt- 
ing; admitting  premature  exit  of  the  contained  iriatters  (as 
in  huUmia.  the  flisea.se  of  gluttons),  or  unduly  delaying  i^xit 
and  erfihurrassing  operations,  as  in  dvsTjeT)siii..  These  last 
'nted  fiinctionnl  derangements  of  the  [lylonis,  have  their 
preci.v;  analogues  in  the  rectum,  and.  Or;/anica/l>/ :  these 
'wo  compared  parts  coincide  in  being  the  situations  wherein 
Hructural  alterali/jm  of  the  alimentary  canal  so  frer|uently 
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occur,  from  simple  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to 
cancerous  degeneration.    The  relaxed  gastric  mucous  lining 
and  turgid  veins  of  some  dyspeptics  have  their  precise 
analogues  and  accompaniments  in  piles,  pains,  and  the  irri- 
tation and  uneasiness  they  produce.    The  two  exits  are  also 
united  by  gi-eat  sympathy.    Pyloric  irritation  is  often  the 
cause  of  sore  throat — another  sympathy. 
/     Now  you  are  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  emharragi 
^xand  malaise  of  the  imlimcn  dir/estivum  in  dyspeptics,  and  j 
how  they  are  so  often  felt  in  the  latter  staijes  of  the  process.  ■! 
The  case  is  precisely  that  of  a  costive  evacuation  with  a 
tender,  congested,  or  abraded  rectum— neither  more  nor 
less.    Now  only  figure  to  yourself  the  pylorus  being  put 
through  a  cruel  tort\u-e  of  the  same  kind— by  a  gormandis--^^ 
ing  or  indiscreet  dyspeptic— if  only  for  a  few  hours  eveiy 
day.   In  the  state  of  health,  and  with  a  moderate  and  whole- 
some 'meal,  there  is,  there  should  be,  no  consciousness  of 
having  a  stomach.    The  gastiic  juice  is  poured  out  in  suffi-j 
cient  quantity  for  the  thorough  solution  of  the  food,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  first  ingiu-gitation  of  the  morsels,  or  during 
their  subsequent  detention  in  the  stomach. 

p. — In  most  cases  of  impaired  digestive  power,  is  the 
fault  defective  quality  or  quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  ? 

D„._GeneraUy  both,  that  is,  in  cases  simply /i»ic;(ona?, 
or  before  organic  lesions  have  arisen.  In  acute  cases,  and. 
in  those  of  advanced  visceral  disorganisation,  the  symjitoms 
of  malaise  commence  with  the  first  introduction  of  food. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  simple  dyspepsia,  where  no  ex- 
cess has  been  committed,  the  malaise  is  principally  felt  iiii 
the  later  stages  of  digestion. 

p. — From  your  whole  statement  of  the  case  of  the  sto-^ 
maoii's  function,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  what  gastric 
juice  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  economy  is  poured  out  in  the 
comviencemeiit  of  diqestiou.  Hence  the  solution  ot  the^rst 
portion  of  a  meal,  at  least,  wUl  be  guaranteed. 

DB_Your  conclusions  are  quite  reasonable,  save  in  tbe^ 
cases  of  very  disabled  stomachs,  or  very  intractable  mate-, 
rials  Then  subsequent  doses  of  gastric  juice  may  be  requi- ' 
site  before  a  meal  is  finally  discliai-ged  from  the  gastric 
cavitv.  Hence  the  advantage  of  lowjer  intervals  ol  meals 
for  such  patients,  to  allow  time  for  perfect  solvent  operations,. 
With  this  proviso,  I  think,  your  proposition  holds  good.^ 
Hence  the  first  portions  passed  out  of  the  stomach  are  the 
purest  chyme  the  case  aflbrds,  the  most  perlectly  dissolved 
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and  its  exit  is  both  easier  and  sloirer.  So  far  the  dyspeptic 
makes  little  eompliiiut,  ULiIess  he  has  to  reproach  himself 
with  excess  iu  quantity,  or  imi)rndence  as  to  the  quahty. 
But  with  these  early  and  more  favoured  portions  of  the 
meal,  the  amount  of  gasn-ic  juice  availahle  for  the  dyspeptic 
stomach  gets  exhausted.  Hence  at  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  gastric  solution  crude  imdissolved  masses  are  necessaiily 
presented  for  passage.  These  ai-e  in  themselves  sufficiently 
irritants  :  hut  they  j>rofoke  acid  secretions,  which  make  them,  c/,  " 
doubh/  irritants.  Besides,  as  the  process  advances,  all  the  J 
stomach  movements  become  more  impetuous.  The  sphinc- 
ter yields  in  proportion.  The  evacuation  of  the  stomach  is 
now  rapid.  Between  the  energetic  contractions  of  an  uri- 
table  muscle,  and  the  morbid  mucous  lining  constantly 
abraded  or  made  tender  by  the  forced  exit  of  crude,  lumj^y, 
or  imdissolved  masses, — no  wonder  that  the  last  half  of  the 
digestive  process  with  dyspeptics  is  sufficiently  painfnl. 
.  And  here  the  local  pains  ai-e  not  always  the  worst.  The 
■  sympathetic  reverberations  from  this  morbid  centre  to  other 
i  pans  of  the  nervous  system  is  perhaps  the  gi-eatest  element 
of  misery  in  the  case. 

P. — I  suppose  that  the  more  or  less  stimulating  quahties 
of  the  ingesta  have  an  influence  in  determining  the  land  of 
intestinal  secretions,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  muscidai-  con- 
tractions? 

IJR- — Surely;  this  they  do  in  consequence  of  their  action 
on  the  ganglionic  and  reflex  nerves  distributed  on  the  gastric 
surfaces.  Drugs,  even  the  mildest  of  them,  ai-e  m-itants  of 
this  sort.  They  act  exti-emely  ungeuially  and  injuriously 
on  the  sensitire  tissues  in  question,  of  all  things  else  produc- 
ing the  mo.st  abnormal  efforts  of  secretion  and  muscular 
action.  Hence  the  Jiuxes,  and  spasms,  and  intense  j^ain  they 
often  determine. 

P- — With  regard  to  digestion  in  dyspeptics,  then,  it  seems 
that  a.s  the  process  advances,  it  is  less  perfect.  The  alimen- 
tary- ma.ss  is  more  lumpy  and  undissolved  :  and  the  difficulty 
of  its  e.xJt  tfiroiigh  the  pyloric  vent  becomes  the  measure  of 
the  greater  contractile  efforts  attempted,  and  of  the  greater 
relaxation  of  the  orifice  required.  1  think  that  is  your 
'loctrine  ? 

Dr. — f-Ixar;tly.  These  innrea.sed  efforts,  amounting  in 
many  ca.s<,-s  U>  real  spasrns,  this  rnorbid  IihsUj  to  evacuate 
the  stomach,  renders  the  {)rocess  of  digestion  imjicrfcct  in 
proportion  a.s  it  makes  it  rapid.    Hence  large  caters  havi! 

•I  2 
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' '^laetually  what  is  caZ/o/ "  rapid  digestion,"  that  is,  tlie  food 
rapidly  makes  its  way  iuto  the  intestines.  But  in  the  mine 
ilcyree  it,  in  Hndigestril.  Tlie  amount,  of  nutrition  it  affords 
is  proportionahly  duuinished. 

That  is  one  reason  why  enormous  eaters  do  not  always 
fatten,  as  we  might  otherv\dse  expect.  It  makes  also  the 
case  of  the  moderate  eaters  clear.  If,  then,  according  to 
this  showing,  the  process  of  digestion  is  slower,  the  food 
passes  less  rapidly  out  of  the  stomach,  it  is,  therefore, 
better  chymified,  nourishes  more,  and  at  the  same  time  less 
fatigues  the  ncrmus  sijslem  (not  to  say  the  gastric  appa- 
ratus). 

These  movements  of  the  stomach  are  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  reflex  nction.  The  alimentary  canal  is  constituted 
to  perform  its  operations,  and  to  pour  forth  its  secretions,  on 
the  simple  contact  of  any  extraneous  substance,  be  it  food 
or  physic,  a  stone  or  a  buUet.  But  as  nothing  hut  food  was 
contenqilated  being  received  into  the  stomach,  and  as  it  was 
made  for  nothing  else,  we  say  that  food  is  the  appointed 
stimulus,  &c.  On  the  apphcation  of  that  stimulus,  the 
afferent  nerves  report  at  the  spinid  centres  what  is  needed 
(motor  and  secretory  energy).  The  efferent  nerves,  on  the 
instant  obeying  the  summons,  send  forth  the  power  to  ori- 
ginate and  maintain  the  requisite  actions. 
,  These  reflex  movements  are  under  the  influence  of  the 

i~  animal  nerves  also.  Mental  emotion  interferes  witli  diges- 
tion, &c.,  by  suspending  or  deranging  reflex  action,  altering 
the  muscular  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  also  perverting 
its  seeretonj  efforts,  tliereby  impairrug  the  health  and  inte- 
gi-ity  of  the  whole  system. 

A  common  fit  of  hysterics,  for  example,  well  dlusti-ates 
the  point  in  question— the  influence  of  the  animal  on  the 
organic  nerves.  Here  unpleasant  mental  excitement  pro- 
duces, in  tlie  way  described,  a  great  and  sudden  evolution 
(secretion)  ol'  flatus  in  the  bowels,  perceived  by  the  rumblmg, 
cUstensiou,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  indiges- 
tion, headaelie,  cold  feet,  &c.,  associated  s^miptoms  ol  the 
attack,  prove  the  d.isturhed  cqviUbriuin  of  the  circulation,  m 
which  originate  the  whole  morbid  phenomena. 

In  this  way,  through  the  same  influence,  the  depressmg 
passions  especially,  as  fear,  grief,  anxiety,  despondency,  ex- 
(■esses  of  every  Ic'ind,  tlie  abuse  of  purgatives,  nai'cotics, 
stimulants,  &c.,  tell  most  upon  the  stomach  ;  that  is,  6;/ 
iNjuriwj  its  exquisite  lining,  and  perverting  its  natural  sen- 
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sil'iinitfs.  especially  deraugiug  the  spinal  uerves  and  visceral, 
giingliouic  systems,  which  ai-e  the  jirinie  regulators  of  the 
great  central  organ  of  supply.  The  sphincters  of  the  rectum 
and  bladder.  1  may  mention,  are  kept  tight  by  refle-K  action. 
MenCiil  emotion,  it  is  weU  known,  will  relax  these  instantly, 
by  suspending  reflex  action.  All  the  invohmtarij  muscles 
(ire  kept  in  tone  by  reflex  action,  that  is,  by  tlie  function  of 
the  spinal  chord.  But  let  mental  emotion  interfere  with  this, 
and  the  influence  of  the  spinal  nen-ous  system  is  then 
weakened  or  withdi'awn.  In  aU  these  cases  of  emotion,  the 
movements  of  the  heart  are  simultaneously  aflectcd.  This 
alters  at  once  the  cumulation  in  the  nei'vous  centres,  whicli 
most  readOy  perceive  and  suSer  fi'om  any  loss  of  equilibrium 
between  the  great  automatic  actions  of  the  machine.  Hence 
the  morbid  reaction  at  the  seats  of  power  becomes  mo)'e 
mischievous  than  the  original  action  or  emotion  there.  It, 
of  course,  intensifies  the  disturbance  of  the  spintd  nervous 
system.  The  heart  is  rendered  irregular,  rapid,  weak.  The 
muscular  tone  of  the  ahmentary  ctmal  is  simultaneously 
lowered.  Digestion  is  stopped  or  languishes.  The  altera- 
tion of  the  secretions  is  veiy  evident.  In  some  cases  im- 
mense volumes  of  gas  are  instantaneously  disengaged,  occa- 
sionally urine  copiously  secreted,  on  occasions  of  fear  or 
anxiety,  or  in  hysteric  paroxysms. 

P. — So  the  whole  machine  falters  in  its  action,  all  tlu'ough 
derangement  of  the  play  of  the  reflex  function  ? 

Dr. — -Just  so — or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emotion  he 
T'lea-inif.  its  energies  are  as  much  exalted.  In  fact,  as  before 
remarked,  the  influence  of  the  mental  states  over  the  organic 
functions,  and  of  the  organic  states  over  the  mental  functions 
are  reciprocal.  The  mechanism  is  one  grand  whole — one 
copartnery  for  good  or  for  evil.  Every  member  (of  the  firm) 
.sympathi.ses  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  another.  There  is  no 
isolated  play  of  parts.  One  wondrous  bond  of  symjmthy 
and  interest  binds  them  all  together. 

P. — You  before  remarked  the  facility  of  the  stomach's 
funf-tioris,  wlien  the  rnind  was  at  ease.  That  I  have  felt. 
I  also  know  hy  painful  exfierienco  the  malaise  and  tlecon- 
rafjernerit  ttlH0m0tlUltlttH^  wlien  digestion  labours,  or 
when  the  safety-valves  are  clogged. 

Dr. — The  experience  of  most  peo])le  will  corroborate 
yours.  Grateful  mental  stimulus  gives  firiiniess  and  regu- 
larity to  the  actions  of  the  nervou.s,  muscular,  and  circulat- 
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ing  systems.  In  tliis  way,  no  douLt,  it  contributes  to  diges- 
tion, impai'ting  tone  and  augmenting  secretions. 

Conversation  XLITI. — Tlic  fimctiini  of  the  duoflen}mi.~ 
Biliary  und  pancrcaliv  Jluids  —  rrecijdtaiits — Clii/lijica- 
tion — Oils  and  flits  not  iiileiidcd  to  he  digested, — The  ques- 
tion of  fat  hacon — Liver,  hilc — Process  of  ftceation — 
Purification  of  the  blood — Recapitulation  of  the  leadhuj 
facts  of  the  diijeslire  process. 


0-  Dn. — The  duodenum,  or  first  division  of  tbe  small  intes- 
Iiues,  is  a  sort  of  second  stomach.  Into  tliis  part  tbe  secre- 
tions of  tbe  liver  and  piancreas  are  poured,  at  about  four 
iuelies  from  the  pi/lorus,  as  the  cbynious  mass  is  slowly  pro- 
jjelled  along  in  successive  waves  Irom  tbe  stomach.  In  tliis 
])art  of  the  digestive  apiiaratus  new  and  important  chemical 
changes  are  efiected  on  tbe  cbymous  mass,  by  the  admixture 
of  tbe  secretions  of  the  bver  and  pancreas.  This  process  is  , 
ordinarily  designated  chfiification.  But  we  have  already  ; 
alluded  to  the"  error  of  supposing  that  chyle — a  semi-vital  ■ 
Huid — is  formed  in  the  intestines.  The  real  function  of  the 
whole  alimentary  canal  is  chymification,  or  the  sunple  reduc- 
tion, solution,  and  chemical  modification,  of  the  nutrient 
principals.  Chyle  is  really  a  new  substance,  quite  distinct 
li-oni  chyme,  elaborated  by  the  lactoals,  fi-om  tbe  perfectly 
chymified  portions  of  the  food. 

"p. — You  described  the  action  of  the  gastric  Juice  out  of 
tlie  stomach— what  is  the  operation  of  the  biliary  and  pan- 
creatic fluids  under  .similar  circumstances  '!  Tliis  I  presume 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  function  of  tbe  duodenum. 

Dn.— A  fair  test.  They  act  as  llircijdlanA^.  Tlie  ahmen- 
taiy  mass  so  treated  separates  into  three  prmcipal  constitu- 
ents. 1st,  A  creamy,  oily  pelhcle,  and  a  turbid,  milky  fluid, 
that  floats  on  tbe  top.  2nd.  A  central  portion,  a  whey-like 
fluid,  containing  a  solution  of  saccharine  and  sahno  matters, 
and  proteine  compounds  (albumen,  fibrine,  &c.).  3rd.  A 
flaky  setUment,  ol'  msoluble,  inconvertible,  or  undigested 
matters,  with  the  refuse  or  exorementitious  portion  of  tlie 
bile  ;  that  is,  its  fat,  resin,  colouring  matter,  mucus,  and 
salts.  These  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  iuid  hy- 
drogen, whose  elimination  from  the  system  is  the  grand 
office  of  tbe  bver,  constituting  a  function  auxiliai-y  to  that 
of  the  lungs  and  skin. 
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p._Ooes  the  same  precipitation,  tlie  same  separatit)u  of 
parts  take  place  in  tlie  duodenum  ? 

_lt  does  virtually,  although  the  movements  of  the 
parts  tends  to  coufiLse  "the  relative  position  of  the  decom- 
posed constituents  of  the  alimentaiy  mass— in  other  words, 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  mechanical  admixture  tUl  absorp- 
tion has  taken  place. 

Bv  these  secretions,  also,  important  chemical  changes  are 
ejected.  The  alkali  of  the  hile  and  pancreatic  juice  neu- 
ti-alises  tlie  acid  chyme,  and  it  acquires,  besides  the  alkaline 
properties,  the  colour  and  bitterness  of  the  hile.  The  pan- 
creatic juice  converts  starchy  matters  into  sugar.  This  in 
its  turn  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.  A  portion  of  the 
sugar  is  also  converted  into  oily  matter ;  in  which  state  it 
is  absorbed.  Even  out  of  the  body  portions  of  animal 
membrane,  kept  for  sometime  in  contact  with  water,  acquire 
the  property  of  converting  lai-ge  quantities  of  sugar  into 
lactic  acid. 

I No  sugar  is  found  in  the  blood,  unless  in  the  state  of 
disease.  I  was  going  to  remai-k,  that  the  pecuUar  principles 
of  the  bUe  have  also  the  power  of  precipitating  the  proteine 
compounds  from  their  acid  solutions.  The  bile  also  acts  as 
an  alkali  on  the  oily  matters  and  acids  contained  in  the 
chvrne,  producing  a  sort  of  soapy  or  milky  emidsion,  which 
reduces  the  size  of  the  od  globules  and  favours  then  absoiTi- 
tion  Into  the  system.  It  is  this  oUy  or  fatty  matter  of  the 
food  that  gives  the  creamy  colour  and  consistence  to  the 
aJimentarj-  mass  in  the  small  intestines — qualities  which 
are  not  essential ;  for  if  fat  be  absent  it  is  more  peUucid. 
It  is  thick,  glutinous,  adhesive,  to  enable  the  mass  to  attach 
itself  with  more  tenacity  to  the  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. A.'-  it  passes  along  the  bowels,  the  lacteals  absorb 
fi-rittltc  creamy  constituents.  The  venous  capillaries  absorb 
t-corvlbj  the  whey-like  azoti.sed  fluid.  The  Ihiid,  or  excro- 
rnerititiou.s  portion,  descends  into  the  lower  bowel,  to  be  cast 
out  of  the  system. 

We  hear  much  of  the  indigestibOity  of  oily  or  fatty  mut- 
ters, but  they  are  not  intended  to  be  digested.  Oil,  like 
watf;r,  passed  unchanged  into  the  system,  is  absorlied  "  neat." 
A.H  a  fundamental  constituent  of  the  blood  and  most  of  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  oil  is  as  extensively  diffused 
a.-*  water,  and  quite  as  important  in  its  uses.  It  is  fujiiveyed 
unmodified  into  the  adijiose  tissues.  It  is  Ibund  in  the 
Irame  or  rneshes  of  network  constituting  tho  basis  of  all 
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•-     \  iiuimal  tissues.    "For  its  production  from  alimentary  articles  >. 
■  /vXS  and  its  introduction  into  the  economy  very  large  provision  ^ 
,  ^      is  made.    The  utility  of  fat  as  an  element  of  respiration  has  : 
been  demonstrated  by  Liebig.    It  is  not  an  improbable  con-  i 
jecture,  that  the  foundation  element  of  structure,  the  primi- 
tive form  of  all  living  matter,  the  vital  vesicle,  or  cell,  with  f 
its  nucleus,  is  a  minute  oU-globule  enveloped  in  a  membrane  (! 
consisting  of  a  thin  layer  of  albumen,  or  other  proteine 
substance.  t 
Milk  injected  into  the  blood  disappears  after  a  time    Its  i 
globules  become  covered  with  an  albuminous  layer  like  a  i 
bladder.    In  this  state  they  are  analogous  (perliaps  identi-  ti 
cal)  with  the  white  globules  of  the  blood.    Most  probably, 
after  exposm-e  to  the  vivifying  principles  of  the  atmosphere,  li 
they  are  transformed  into  red  globules.  ji 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  with  regard  to  thelacteals 

is,  that  in  a  fasting  animal  they  are  filled  with  an  alkaline  li 

liquid  very  analogous  to  lymph.    This  alkaline  h/mph  has  a  ,  n 

(/reitt  affinitij  for  oily  ^natter.     The  milky  emulsion  pro-  t 

duced  by  an  alkali  and  an  oil,  takes  place  in  these  vessels.  y. 

After  a  meal  in  which  fat  abounds  the  laoteals  are  seen  n 

gorged  with  this  rich  fluid.    \'\'^ben  an  e.'ccess  of  fatty  mat-  > 

ters  is  taken,  tlie  irritation  it  excited,  perhaps  the  impedi-  a 

ment  to  the  absorption  of  azotised  principles,  induces  a  flow  « 

of  bile  into  the  stomach.    This  is  often  followed  by  head-  | 

ache  and  heaviness.    It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  chylife-  ji 

rous  vessels  ai-e  formed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  a  t 

view  to  the  absorption  of  fatty  matters,  as  it  is  known  that  i. 

the  venous  capillaries  of  the  intestmal  walls  absorb  the  1, 

a/.otised  fluids.    I  mentioned  that  foreign  substances  were  ^ 
met  with  in  the  s]5leen,  in  the  portal  veins,  and  in  the  liver, 
when  no  trace  of  them  appeared  in  the  thoracic  duct,  or  in 
the  general  circulation. 

P.— Apropos  of  fat,  can  you  explain  the  digestibility  of  a 

bit  of  fat  bacon  in  the  stomach  of  a  dyspeptic— a  thing  | 
which  puzzled  ]3r.  Combe  so  much'.' 

Dr. — ^OU  in  the  stomach  increases  the  acidity  of  the  gas-  . 

trie  juice,  that  is,  it  increases  its  intensity,  and  thereby  will  ; 
proportionably  promote  the  muscular  movement  of  the  organ. 

On  this  showing,  then,  a  moderate  quantity  of  a  fatty  sub-  . 

stance  will  facilitate  digestion.    Even  with  dyspeptics  there  . 

is  a  strong  instinct  and  relish  for  oily  tlimgs  up  to  a  certain  ' 
point.    They  must  be  used  sparingly,  however,  I'or  it  is 
playing  witlr  edge  tools. 
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The  gases  evolved  iu  the  stomach  and  intestiues,  are 
,  azot^  earbonic  acid,  carbiu'etteil  hydrogen,  and  occasionally 
^"ihmnreited  hvcirogen.    A  large  quantity  of  atmospheric 
A-  i~  swallowed  with  the  food. 

The  liver,  I  have  already  explained,  is  a  gi-eat  filter,  a 
contrivance  to  receive  and  pmify  the  "  twice-tainted"  blood 
of  the  abdominal  \-iscera  before  it  reaches  the  heai't. 

Bile  iji  the  intestiues  is  indispensable  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  digestion.  Obstiaiction  of  the  biliary  passages 
disorders  the  digestive  actions,  interferes  with  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  bowels,  produces  insufficient  nourishment, 
and  is  always  attended  with  clayey  evacuations. 

P. — Why  is  not  the  bOe  secreted  only  when  needed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  seci'etions,  as  the  saliva  and  gastric 
juice,  tears,  kc. 

Dr. — That  the  fact  is  the  reverse,  only  proves  that  the 
liver  is  a  great  excreting,  purifying  organ,  whose  function 
may  not  cease  for  even  a  short  time  without  compromising 
the  health  or  life  of  the  animal.  But  as  man's  alimentary 
wants  are  only  occasionally,  and  at  intervals  supplied,  a 
reservoir  fa  gall-bladder)  became  necessary,  wherein  to  re- 
tain the  product  till  it  coidd  most  profitably  be  dischai'ged 
into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  so  sen^e  valuable  collateral 
ends  in  the  economy.  The  bile  is  till  then  wisely  reseiwed. 
For  the  same  rea.son  it  is  arranged  that  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  portal  system  is  greatest  at  the  time  precisely  when 
the  secretion  of  bile  is  most  needed.  This  increased  supply 
is  derived  fi-om  the  augmented  circidation  of  the  visceral 
blood,  and  from  the  increased  C]uantity  of  watery  fluids 
absorbed. 

'ITie  propulsion  of  the  food  along  the  bowels  is  a  result  in 
consecjuence  of  reflex  action. 

The  stimulus  of  the  ingesta,  that  is,  the  contact  of  the 
rria.ss  of  the  food,  and  the  excitant  secretions  mingled  with 
it,  call  into  a/;tion  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  and 
projjel  the  mass  along.  'J'he  excessive  contraction  of  the 
fibres  from  above  downwards,  determines  tlie  jiropulsion  ol' 
the  fluid  mas.s  in  a  series  of  wave-like  moveiuents.  its 
course  i.s  retarded  by  the  projecting  semilunar  folds  of  the 
rniieous  membrane.  In  this  course,  the  fluid  nutritious 
portions  of  the  food  are  g^radnally  absorbed,  and  the  mass 
in  eonsefjiience  assumes  more  and  more  consistence. 

The  phfriorriena  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  operate  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  exjilain  venous  absorjition. 
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)  ^■l  have  descrilKid  the  couvse  of  the  lacleals.  and  referred 
to  the  vitalisiiin;  function  they  perform.    Jt  is'liere  evidently 
tha,t  the  procej-sesof  aiiminlisation  commence,  and  probably\ 
higher  depurating  changes  are  eflected.    Crude  or  uneom-l 
formable  elements,  that"  had  escaped  the  other  guards,  arel 
probably  strained  off  into  the  venous  system,  and  made  fit!  * 
for  discharge  by  the  lungs  or  other  outlets.    The  innume-S 
rable  interoommiuiicatmg  points  of  the  lacteals,  lymjihatios,/ 
and  veins,  aflbrd  great  facilities  for  the  reception  and  disl 
chai-ge  of  such  elements  as  may  be  unlit  to  cu-culate  inl 
the  vital  current.    By  the  time  the  chyle  reaches  the  tho-^ 
racic  duct  its  intrinsic  vitality  is  shown  in  the  organised 
globules  which  appear.    But  it  is  stOl  pale,  or  slightly  ]>ink 
only  in  colour.    AU  that  it  requii-es  is  thorough  mixing  in 
the  heart  with  the  old  blood  (for  nature  introduces  no  vi«fy- 
iug  principles  concentrated),  and  the  final  aerating  and 
electrifying  process  of  the  lungs.    The  chyle  enters  the  Icit 
subclavian  vein  near  the  heart,  mingles  with  the  venous 
blood,  and  flows  into  the  light  auricle.    It  thence  passes 
into  the  right  ventricle,  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the  Inngs,^ 
through  the  pulmonary  artery.    Here  the  last  touch  ol 
vitality  is  imparted. 

Thus  the  grand  nutritive  circle  is  completed,  the  blood- 
making  process  begun  in  the  mouth  being  jierfected  in  the 
luwis.  There  now  remams  the  last  function  of  die  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  process  of  fffication.  Its  object  is  to  carry 
out  of  the  body  such  parts  of  its  debris  (or  used  up  parUeles) 
as  are  unfit  or  unable  to  ]mss  by  other  outlets ;  to  cai-ry  out 
such  in  the  shape  of  elements  separated  from  the  blood  in 
the  intestines,  in  the  excretions  of  its  glands  and  lolUclcs, 
in  the  unused  residue  of  the  bile,  together  with  the  innutn- 
tious,  niialjsorbed,  or  undi.gested  parts  of  the  iood.  ihe 
excrementitious  portions  of  our  diet,  vegetable  and  animal, 
are  the  woody  fibres  of  vegetables  and  the  walls  ol  vegetable 
cells,  whose  contents  have  been  extracted;  fragments  ot 
tendon,  ligament,  bone,  various  inorganic  constituents; 
animal  deln-U,  or  products  of  corporeal  decomposition ;  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  epithehum  scales,  and  mucous 
corpus(des,  with  various  saliue  jiarticles  directly  excreted. 
For  example,  there  is  a  copious  deposit  of  the  eiu'thy  I'lios- 
phates  (those  of  lime  and  magnesia),  because  these  lu-e  in- 
soluble Tn  the  urme,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alkaline  phos- 
phates (those  of  potash  and  soda),  beiiig  soluble  in  water, 
find  their  vent. 
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Alimentaiy  mattei-s  liecome  acid  in  the  colon,  as  at  the 
oomiiieucemeiit  of  digestion.  Tlie  gases  also  ai'e  altered. 
We  tiud  pure  hyth'ogeu  in  the  small  intestines,  and  in  the 
lai-ger  the  more  potent  carburetted  and  suljihuretted  hydi'o- 
gen.  Tlie  I'eeident  chaj'acter  is  assiuned  only  when  the 
mass  has  passed  out  of  tlie  small  intestines  into  the  large 
bowel.  Here  the  secretions  of  the  thickly  studded  glands 
are  quite  stii  ijenerig,  an  elimination,  as  it  were,  of  putresci- 
ble  matters  in  the  blood,  by  the  only  outlet  nature  could 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  with  comfort  and  satisfaction  to 
the  individual. 

The  colon  is  still  abimdantly  supplied  with  absorbents. 
As  the  alimentajy  matters  advance,  their  fluid  portion  is 
gradually  absorbed,  so  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  solid ; 
when  it  reaches  the  rectum  it  is  almost  diy. 

Here  the  provision  I  have  alluded  to  is  made  for  its  accumu- 
lation, for  its  retention  by  the  couti-actiou  of  the  spliincter. 
When  this  accumidation  reaches  a  certain  limit,  the  specific 
irritabdity  of  the  bowel  is  called  forth,  and  a  reflex  action 
results,  which  ends  in  its  expulsion.  The  wUl  can  control 
this  effort,  either  to  avert  or  to  second  it.  An  efl'ort  of  the 
will  releases  the  sphincter  muscles,  and  excites  the  consen- 
taneous descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  conti-actions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  by  whose  co-operation  the  bowel  is 
emptied.  So  that  the  fii-st  and  last  acts  of  the  digestive 
functions — the  reception  of  the  food  into  the  economy,  and 
thf  final  expulsion  of  its  non-nutrient  portions — ai'e  attended 
with  consciousness,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
The  main  and  essential  parts  of  alimentation  being  under 
the  dominion  of  the  organic  system,  alike  removed  fi'om 
consciou.sTjess  and  volition. 

Purification  of  the  blood.  When  explaining  any  mat- 
ter, it  is  well  to  strike  out  its  ]iractical  lessons,  whether  they 
be  moral  or  material  in  their  point  of  view.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood,  by  means  of  arteries  and  veins,  the  whole 
means  and  apjiaratus  already  described,  of  replenisliing  the 
exhaij-tion  of  the  body,  of  rfjilacinj,'  its  waste,  and  of  strain- 
ing off  its  impurities,  excels  as  a  whole,  for  vital  convenience 
and  mechanical  contrivance,  all  other  simply  <ir'i<iHic  a]ij)a- 
ratns.    I  will  exjilaJn  the  gTounrls  of  this  Ik'HcI'. 

To  answer  the  end.s  of  the  animal  system,  blorxl  must 
either  \,f  renovaU^d  in  its  properties,  or  thrown  out.  'J'ho 
iattf'r  alternative  would  not  answer  in  itself,  nor  if  it  could, 
would  it  cornjiort  with  that  economy  of  material  anil  of 
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liower,  which  seems  the  rule  of  all  the  Divine  contrivance. 
Blood  entirely  new  made,  at  each  round  of  the  circulation, 
could  only  be  accomplished  at  a  ruinous  exjierise  of  appara- 
tus, of  material,  and  of  labour,  and  would  require,  in  fact, 
alimentary  su]iplies  C[uite  out  of  the  question,  in  short,  would 
after  all  I'ail  of  its  end,  because  too  stimulating  to  the  animal 
fabric.    Such  perpetually  new  blood,  if  it  could  be  made, 
would  be  too  stimiilaiing  to  the  animal  structiu-e.    It  would 
speedily  exhaust  and  extinguish  life  altogether.    The  vital 
stimuli  that  sustain  all  organised  fabrics  are  afforded  in  only 
a  largely  (liluted  fonii.    Even  the  vitalising  air,  so  momen- 
tarily uecessary'to  existence,  is  yet  hirgehj  diluted  before 
cninini/  in  coiilact  with  the  vital  structures.    Six  parts  of 
i'oul,  or  partly  used  air,  remain  in  the  lungs,  for  one  part  of 
fresh  inhaled  at  each  breath.    In  the  same  way,  by  the  same 
law,  tlie  blood  is  not  all  appropriated  each  round  of  tlie 
circulation.    The  arterial  capillaries,  indeed,  Iwgely  abstract 
its  solid  materials,  and  exhaust  its  vital  properties,  for  the 
necessary  purposes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  exhalation,  &c. 
iVs  the  waste,  then,  is  limited  and  gradual,  so  must  the 
supply  be.    The  other  and  only  mode  left  to  nature,  is  the 
economy  by  which  venous  blood  is  restored  to  its  arterial 
character,  its  impurities  eliminated,  and  its  waste  replaced. 
Tu  this  way  the  old  blood  is  virtually  renovated  at  each  round 
of  the  circulation,  and  made  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  vital 
replenishment  and  structural  rebuilding^ 
OSiicrsoTTf  is  clear,  answers  fJTthe  ends  of  blood,  that 
could  be  each  time  made  anew ;  that  which  has  been  S]<ent, 
drained,  and  impoverished— which  is  unfitted  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  system,  and  is  loaded  with  the  debris,  and  eflete 
matters  of  the  system,  received  at  all  points  of  the  returning 
circuit— this  blood,  so  spent,  so  loaded,  so  impure,  comes  to 
the  gi-and  central  organs  to  receive  tlie  tribute  of  the  new 
blood,  whioh  requires  there  to  be  intimately  mixed  with  the 
old,  and  thence  both  to  be  exposed  to  the  vivifying  mliuences 
of  the  atmospliere  in  the  lungs. 

The  heart  is  [ilaced  where  it  is  lor  the  purpose  of  chu ruing 
up  and  intimatehj  mi.ciug  the  old  blood  with  the  new.  the 
force-pump  action  of  the  heart  is  only  part  of  its  tunctioii— - 
that  for  the  other  part  of  its  work  it  must  be  considered  a 
grand  organ  of  admixture.  It  is  quite  an  untenable,  an 
unlikely  hypothesis,  that  the  thick  walls  of  tlie  right  side  ol 
the  heart  are  for  the  mere  purpose  of  propelling  the  blood 
through  the  small  circuit  ol'  the  lungs.    At  this  rate  tlie 
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walls  of  the  left  side  should  be  five  or  six  times  thicker  than 
thev  aiv.  as  having  five  or  six  times  the  amount  !u:d  distajice 
of  iivdraulif  apparatus  to  move.  But  so  far  as  the  propul- 
sion  of  the  blood  hij  the  heart  through  the  lungs  is  coucerned, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show,  on  ]n-iiiciples  aJreadj'  explained, 
that  the  actions  taking  place  between  the  an-  and  the  capil- 
laries of  the  lungs,  would  of  themselves  insure,  at  least,  the 
free  course  of  the  blood  into  the  lunga.  This  last  act  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  miportant  of  Ufa's  processes.  Without  it 
the  vitid  actions  woidd  instantly  languish,  the  ch-culation 
woidd  come  to  a  stand  in  a  very  few  minutes — animal  sensi- 
bilitv.  consciousness,  and  voluntary  power  would  be  abo- 
lished :  and  shortly  even  the  functions  of  organic  or  vegeta- 
tive life  would  cease.  The  want  of  food  produces  the  same 
eti'eets.  much  more  slowly  indeed,  but  not  less  inevitably. 
Under  such  ch-cumstances,  the  waste  of  the  economy  is 
drawn  li-om  its  own  tissues — a  store  that  may  last  for  days, 
weeks,  or  months,  according  to  the  kind,  condition,  and 
b.eaith  of  the  animal.  Thus  you  see  clearly  the  necessity 
for  constant  renovation  of  venous  blood,  by  constant  sup- 
plies of  food  from  within,  and  of  air  and  electricity  from 
without. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  briefly  the  leading  facts  of  the 
digestive  process,  so  that  you  may  have  concentred  the  sub- 
stance of  our  more  discursive  conversations. 

  r. 


1.  The  alimentary  canal,  as  it  has  been  shown,  in  its  true 
types,  i.s  a  him[)le  iuvertion  of  the  exterior  smiace  of  the 
body.  The  lining  of  such  jiassages  must  uecessai-ily  inclose 
all  the  vital  viscera.  Matters  in  this  canal,  therefore,  ai-e 
virtually  nxterior  to  the  true  vital  seats  and  boundaries — to 
the  great  organising,  transmuting,  or  assimilating  apparatus 
—as  much  .so  as  if  they  were  laid  siiujily  in  contact  with 
the  =ikin  ;  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  a  train  in  a  timnel  is,  to 
all  intents  and  [lui-jioses,  exterior  to  tlic  strata  of  rocks,  the 
beds  of  earth,  the  veins  of  ore,  and  the  organic  remains 
through  whi'h  that  tunnel  may  be  bored,  l-'ood  in  such  a 
ca^-ity,  it  is  then  fdear,  has  not  y<  t  come  within  the  s|)herc 
of  the  vitrjlising  aj)paratus  and  f)p('rations.  Tlx;  change 
effected  in  thi^  j>art  of  the  (  conoiuy  is  merely  firiiiiirnlnrij — 
simply  chnmir.til.,  not  l  ii'il .  Aiiiilogy,  u  jiriori  ai'gumeuts, 
and  actual  experiment'-!  on  artificial  digestion,  all  jirove  this. 
The  change  effected  is  no  other,  neither  n.ore  nor  less,  than 
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^  simple  solution,  aud  new  combinations,  of  the  nutrient 
principles  of  the  i'ood. 


2.  Digestion  can  only  be  called  a  viUil  process  in  so  far 
as  its  chief  agents,  the  salivary,  gastric,  biliary,  and  pan- 
creatic secretions,  are  products  of  the  Jinny  tissues;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  muscular  movements  and  animal  tempera- 
ture that  thereto  contribute,  ai-e  the  result  of  vital  properties 
and  operations. 


3.  The  gasti-ic  juice  acts  on  alimentary  matters  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  and  exactly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  chemical 
solution— that  is,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  c<tn  saturate. 
This  saturation  is  aided  by  minute  division  of  the  matters 
to  be  dissolved  ;  by  thorough  contact  of  the  solvent  fluid 
with  its  particles;  and  by  elevation  of  temperature  ;— all 
which  conditions  are  wonderfully  secured  by  the  apparatus 
nature  has  provided  in  her  Uving  laboratory. 

.  ^   f 

4.  Tlie  solution  of  alimentary  matters  in  gastric  juice  out 
of  the  stomach  is  as  perfect  as  the  natural  digestion,  only  it 
requires  a  longer  time.  This  is  not  surprismg,  when  the 
disadvantages  of  the  artificial  experiment  are  considered— 
that  is,  the  difficulty  of  combkung  several  conditions  that 
influence  the  chemical  action  of  food  in  the  living  stomach, 
4s  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  motions  of  the  stomach,  the 
failure  of  constant  fi-esh  additions  of  the  solvent,  and  the 
want  of  the  removal  of  the  dissolved  portions.  In  the 
natural  process,  the  external  layer  of  chyme  is  removed  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  wliich  prepares  the  way  for  the  action 
on  the  layer  beneath.  These  drawliacks  m  the  artihoial 
process  must,  of  coiu'se,  materially  interfere  with  both  its 
speed  and  perfection.  But  when  allowance  is  made  lor  these 
defects,  the  results  ore  identical. 


5  Diqestion,  then,  properly  and  philosophically  viewed, 
is  a  purely  ph/sieal  fiuwtioH.  Its  object  is  merely  to  modify 
the  phvsieal  condition  of  the  alimentary  matters ;  to  i-educe 
dissolve  and  dilute  them,  to  fit  them  for  fresh  chemical 
arrangements  of  theu'  elements,  and  for  ultimate  absorption 
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into  the  li-viug  system,  so  that  hy  the  real  vitalising  and 
orgauisiug  processes  there  taking  jjlace,  it  may  become  assi- 
mihiCeil,  make  oue  with  the  living  solids  and  fliuds,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  animid  sti'ucture.  Dhjeslion,  in  this  view 
of  it,  is  then  a  beautiful  and  beneficent  provision  of  animal 
existence  to  meet  the  requii'ements  of  the  great  law  of 
general  physiology,  formerly  laid  down,  viz.,  that  no  nutri- 
tious matters  can  noimsh  or  be  absorbed  unless  previously 
reduced  to  a  fluid  state. 


G,  There  is  a  perfect  auaJogy  between  the  absoi-ption  and 
elaboration  of  the  sap  of  plants,  and  those  of  the  nutrient 
juices  of  animals.  As  the  sap  ascends  from  the  roots,  it  is 
a  crude  fluid  at  fii'st,  but  gradually  acquires  sweetness, 
acidity,  lime,  potass,  sugar,  mucus,  albumen,  an  azotised 
substance  like  gluten.  But  it  is  only  after  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  vivifj'ing  oxygen  and  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  means  of  the  stomata  (pores)  of  the  leaf 
(lungii.  that  the  nutrient  fluids  receive  the  crowning  act 
of  elaboration,  the  true  vitalising  influence,  and  become  fit 
for  the  'Jejiosition  of  the  churacteristic  jvoducts  of  the  V€(je- 
t'lhle  hintjdom.  These  facts  si.gnificantly  point  out  to  us,  if 
we  rightly  read  the  analogy,  what  is  the  real  function  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of  animals,  and  what  ai-e  the  vital  pro- 
c-j^-es  that  subsequently  take  place  in  the  absorbent  and 
aerating  ajiparatus. 


7.  Tlie  nVmentary  matters  contained  in  the  stomach  and 
intf-stines  are  tantamount  to  the  nutrient  soil  of  plants,  and 
hold  precisely  the  same  relations  to  the  absorbents  of  the 
anirnal,  as  the  fluids  of  the  soil  to  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
Tiie  true  idea  and  office  of  an  alimentary  canal,  then,  is 
that  of  a  cavity  to  contain  this  soil,  wherein  to  dissolve, 
dilute,  and  modify  the  alirnentaiy  matters  ;  to  strain  ofl' 
their  impurities,  to  separate  the  excrenientitious  from  the 
mitritious  portions;  a  receptacle,  in  short,  in  wliich  the  nu- 
trient elements  may  be  prejiared  easily  to  pass  into  the  vital 
sy-tem.  so  as  by  the  suhscquent  organising  j)rocesses  then 
undergone,  it  maybe  fitteil  for  incorporation  witli  the  living 
structure.  Itito  this  soil,  the  roots  (the  al)sorli(!nts)  of  the 
animal  strike.  Hence,  in  the  course  of  its  passage  into  tlie 
s}'st/'m  are  elaborated  by  the  secretory  apjuiratus,  the  mat''- 
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rials  that  go  to  build  up  structure,  to  replenish  exhaustion, 
to  repair  waste.  In  this  way,  the  plant  immovably  fixed  to 
the  soil,  and  the  animal  moving  about  irora  ])lace  to  plape, 
have  then-  suckers  coutnuuilly  in  contact  with  tbeu-  nuuient 
juices. 


8.  With  the  same  provident  care  and  beneficence,  a  fixed 
relation  is  constituted  between  the  nutrient  principles  con- 
tained in  the  food,  and  those  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of 
animals.  Their  chemical  elements  and  their  proximate 
principles,  ore  identically  the  same.  As  all  the  varieties  of 
corporeal  structure  reduce  themselves  to  a  few  primary  forms 
or  elements  of  matter,  so  all  the  varieties  of  food,  vegetable 
and  animal,  how  heterogeneous  soever  their  constituents, 
their  consistency  and  their  conformation,  are  reducible  ou 
ultimate  analysis  into  the  same  ori/fmic  principles.  These 
are  albumen,  fibrine,  caseine,  &c.,  with  the  inorganic  sub- 
stances, soda,  potass,  Jinie,  magnesia,  snli:)hur,  iron,  phos- 
phoiTis,  &c.,  and  they  are  all  foimd  precisely  iu  the  same 
relative  proportions,  the  latter  ingredients  to  the  former,  as 
they  occur  in  animal  structures.  The  transmutation  of 
these  materials  into  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  animal, 
constitutes  the  function  of  iiiilrilion  or  iinsimilalioH. 


9.  Tlie  special  provisions  of  the  animal  economy,  wherebj' 
the  dead  crude  alimentary  matters  are  gi-adually  ap]iroxi- 
mated  to  the  nature,  and  finally  converted  into  the  sub- 
stances of  the  living  fabric,  are  as  follows  ; — 

1st. — The  solvent  2) rocL'ss — digestion  ]M-oper,  or  the  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  function  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
preparation  of  the  materials  for  the  ulterior  stages  of  blood- 
making  and  structure-budding.  In  short,  the  exclusive 
end,  the  real  function  of  digestion  is  deviimpositioii.  not  in- 
the  sense  of  destruction,  but  the  separation  of  the  dietetic 
articles  from  tlicir  combinations  into  tlioir  elementary  ])rin- 
oiples. 

2nd.  The  jUlcriin;  process  of  the  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

:3rd.  The  mixivij  process  of  the  old  and  new  blood  in  the 
powerful  ehurn  of  the  henri.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  steji  higher 
iu  the  vitalising  of  tlio  aliment. 

4th.  The  entire  animalisation  of  the  nutrient  principles 
is  ellected  in  the  lungs  by  contact  with  the  vivifying  oxygen 
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and  electricity  of  the  atmosphere.  Up  to  this  point  the  new 
blood  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  alive,  and  the  venous 
blood  is.  for  all  active  pm-poses  in  the  economy  dead,  at 
least  ic'isted,  s^peiit,  and  mortally  poisoned.  This  concluding 
process,  therefore,  is  the  peri'ecting  act  of  the  vitalising 
series,  the  crown  and  completion  of  the  whole. 

•ith.  The  act  of  nutrition  or  assimilation,  in  its  lai'gest 
sense,  consists  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  materials  so 
formed  with  the  living  structure,  and  the  separation  or  de- 
position from  the  blood  of  those  elementary  constituents  of 
each  rissue  which  their  growth  or  decay  may  require.  By 
a  peculiar  vital  endowment  of  each,  by  a  primaiy  law  of  its 
constitution,  each  appropriates  from  the  common  pabulum 
or  store-house  {the  blood)  those  ingredients,  and  those  only, 
which  its  composition  requires.  In  consequence  of  this 
vital  affinity  of  each  tissue  for  its  own  constituents,  and  for 
none  other,  it  is  brought  about  that  the  same  nutrient 
source  is  made  to  yield  with  im deviating  accuracy,  and  just 
at  the  time  needed,  and  in  the  measure  needed— here  brain, 
there  bone ;  here  maiTow,  there  muscle ;  here  membrane, 
there  mucus;  here  hair,  there  horn  ;  here  nerve,  there  nail; 
here  tear,  there  tendon.  This  is  the  wondrous  self-repara- 
tivepou  er  of  living  organisms,  and  the  secret  and  the  source 
of  their  continued  existence,  duiing  a  definite  period,  in  the 
midst  of  disintegrating  agencies,  so  powerful  and  so  inces- 
sant in  operation,  that  were  these  counteracting  processes 
sn.apended  but  for  a  few  hours,  the  death  of  the  structure 
would  be  inevitable.  Thus,  by  a  mechanism  the  simplest 
in  its  parts,  yet  the  most  constimmate  in  contrivance,  the 
development  of  animal  structures  is  provided  for,  their 
wa-stft  renewed,  their  exhaustion  replenished,  the  relaxed 
spring  of  vital  ftroperties  or  functional  powers  wound  up. 
and  all  ab  intra,  all  silently,  unconsciously,  involuntarily, 
a  daily,  hourly,  momentary  process,  till  "  the  silver  cord  of 
life  i.s 'loosened,"  and  "  the  golden  bowl  broken  at  the  foun- 
tain." 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIET  AND 
REGIMEN : 


embeacinct  the  applications 
of  modern  physiology  and  animal  chemistry 
to  hdman  nutrition. 


Conversation  X'LTV—The  chemical  elements  of  alhnentary 
substances  the  snrnc  iis  those  enlermtj  into  the  struetiires  of 
the  body — Carbon,  hi/dnii/en,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  iron,  chlorine,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  potash— The 
(simple)  chemical  elements  of  food— Alimentary  prim-iples 
— Compound  dietetic  substances. 

— In  this  new  department  of  our  discussions,  I  am 
about  to  unfold  to  y(3u  the  nature  and  eflects  of  tliose  modi- 
fying influences  of  tlie  external  world,  that  are  continually 
operating  upon  the  living  organism,  and  calling  forth  its 
reactionary  powers  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  as  they 
are  well  or  ill  regulated,  and  accordiug  as  they  ai'e  nornuil 
or  abnormal,  in  tlie  kind  and  degree  of  the  organic  stimulus 
they  afibrd.  On  this  is  founded  the  science  of  Hygiene, 
that  whose  object  is  to  teach  us  how  to  regulate  tliis  corpo- 
real reactiou  by  laying  down  fixed  principles  or  oertaiu 
rules  for  the  employment  of  eacb  •'  modificateur."  For  the 
present  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  conversation  to  some  of 
the  facts  and  questions  that  I  think  will  be  most  interesting 
to  j'ou,  arising  out  of  that  couiprehcusive  and  fertile  field  of 
inquiry.  And  to  begin  a,t  the  heginuing  here,  as  it  is  jiropcr 
to  do  in  all  scieutific  ex))ositions.  I  shall  treat,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  chemical  clemruls  of  foods. 

P. — Has  the  living  Ixuly  the  power  of  forming  its  own 
elements,  or  constructing  its  tissues,  its  compouent  parts, 
by  the  couversiou  of  oue  elementary  substance  into  another  I* 
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Dr. — A  very  pertinent  question.  I  reply  unequivocally, 
that  it  has  not  this  power.  No  ti-ansmutation  of  elements 
is  possible  by  animal  organisms.  The  elements  of  which 
the  body  of  an  animal  is  composed  must  be  derived,  ah 
externo  ;  they  exist  in  the  elements  of  its  foods,  wrajiped 
up  (if  you  like  the  phrase)  in  the  alimentary  principles. 

The  chemical  elements  of  dietetic  substances  are  our  old 
familiar  Mends,  cai-bon.  hyckogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  iron,  chlorine,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  potass. 
The  diamond  is  an  instance  of  pure  cai'bon.  Carbon  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  eveiy  organised  structure,  animal  or 
vegetable,  and  therefore  is  a  universal  ingi-edient  in  food, 
remarkably  provided  by  Nature  for  nascent  organisms,  in 
seeds,  voke  of  eggs,  and  milk. 

The  average  quantity  of  cai"bou  daily  taken  into  the 
-yscem,  in  the  shape  of  food,  Liebig  estimates  at  a  ti'ifle 
above  fifteen  ounces,  nearly  one  pound  daily,  for  a  robust, 
active,  well-fed  adult.  Ten  ounces,  I  should  think,  nearer 
the  mark. 

P. — How  is  this  quantity  of  carbon  consumed  ? 

Dr. — It  is  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  the  lungs  ajid 
the  skin,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  In  other  words,  it 
is  oxidised.  This  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon  evolves  heat, 
wherever  effected.  These  chemical  changes  are  the  sources 
of  animal  temperatm-e,  as  I  before  explained. 

P. — But  siipposing  that  carbon  is  deficient  in  the  food, 

that  food  altogether  is  withheld,  how  is  the  animal  heat 
maintained  ? 

Dr. — Not  well  of  course.  In  that  case,  the  fat  of  the 
body  is  con.snamed  for  fuel.  The  beat  of  the  body  and  blood 
is  uniform  in  all  chmates,  00°.  But  in  cold  climates,  this 
is  only  maintained  at  a  great  expenditiu-e  of  combustible 
matter.  Hence  the  keener  appetite  and  the  gi-osser  fare 
under  these  circumstances,  that  is,  food  rejtletc  with  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  oils  and  fats,  whicli  contains  from  00  to  8(1 
jier  cent,  of  carbon.  Tw-ntv  |)Ounds  of  whale's  bliiblier  per 
day  is  not  too  great  a  (:oii^utii|)tion  for  an  I'isiiniuiaux. 
OxroKs  IS  largely  receivf-d  into  the  system,  and  is  liie  great 
vital  HtimnlfiTit,  and  the  chief  agent  oi  all  tlie  clianges  that 
occur  in  natural  Viodi'-s. 

HroKooKN  forms  a  large  element  in  aliiricntiiry  ]irini'iples. 
fn  many  it  is  united  with  o.xyw  ri  in  tln^  saiire  proptirlions 
-IS  in  water.    TtiuH  sugar,  starch,  giirn,  &c,,  an-  hydiiitiis  of 
;;rbon.    In  others  it  is  united  with  oxvgen  in  a  greater 
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riilio  thnii  is  necessary  to  foriu  water,  as  iu  citric  and  tar- 
taric acids  (dry).  In  a  third  class  of  alimentary  princijiles, 
tlio  hydrogen  is  iu  excess  beyond  the  proportions  in  which 
it  exists  with  oxygen  in  water.  01'  these  the  proteine  coni- 
[lonnds,  I'at,  alcohol,  &e.,  are  instances.  The  oxidation  of 
hydrogen,  or  its  conversion  into  water,  is  one  subsidiary 
source  ol'  auiuial  heat. 

NcriiounN,  or  Azoi'i;.  is  the  alimentary  element  par  excel- 
h'lice.  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  animal  fabrics,  and 
conse(]nently  of  those  nutrient  materials  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  their  development  and  nutrition,  as  in  the  albmuen 
of  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  the  caseine  of  milk.  In  short,  what- 
ever e.^cacts  tlic  process  of  digestion,  in  order  to  its  conver- 
sion into  materials  of  assimilation,  that  is,  into  the  respec- 
tive tissiirg  or  kind  of  structure^;  whatever  is  so  changed  by 
the  operations  of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  an  azotised  in- 
gredient. Whatever  is  not  so  changed,  whatever  the  gastric 
and  other  digestive  juices  (saliva.ry  and  pancreatic)  fail  to 
act  on  otherwise  than  Ijy  way  of  forming  an  emulsion,  as 
fatly  and  oily  substances*  whatever  is  absorbed  neat,  as 
w.iter — these  constituent/  of  food  are  non-nitrogenous. 
'I'hey  are  let  in  among  the  organic  apparatus,  they  every- 
where pervade  it,  even  an  infinitossimnl  fat  globule  is  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  uucletis  of  the  primitive  cell  organ- 
ism; luit  neither  oil  nor  water  are  strictly  capable  of 
organisation— although  constituting  necessary  materials 
and  conditions  of  organic  operations,  and  even  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  adipose  or  fatty  tissue.  A  large  number 
of  animol  and  vegetable  substances  used  as  food,  coutaiu 
no  nitrogen.  These  constitute  the  mulrrinh  of  rcspi ralion, 
the  fuel  ' J'ln-  kvciiiiiii  up  tiniiiiid  beat,  for  feeding  the  living 
furnrice.  in  contradistinction  to  these,  Liebig  calls  the 
azotised  substances,  the  saiii/uineoiis  or  plastic  elements, 
those  exclusively  ministering  to  iiiitritioii.  With  what 
limitations  I.iebig's  doctrine  is  true,  that  nitrogenised  foods 
a,lone  nourish  the  tissues,  F  shall  afterwards  imiuire.  Many 
ficts  regarding  the  use  of  oily  starcliy  foods,  by  natives  of 
hot  climates,  who  undergo  great  fatigue,  and  whose  bodies 
must  be  proportionably  wasted  and  renovated,  as  for  exam- 
ple, Hindoo  runners  and  palanquin  bcwers,  are  hardly  re- 
concilable with  this  doctrini!. 

To  iiroceed  in  our  exposition  of  the  chemical  elements  ol 
food,  as  being  identical  with  those  of  the  body.  Sui.PHUa 
i-  another  of  those.    All  the  proteine  compounds  contain  it. 
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It  is  sulphur  which  discolours  the  silver  spoou  in  eating 
egijs.  The  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  decom- 
posing organic  substances  proves  its  presence.  The  urine 
eUuiiuates  sulphates  ti-om  the  system.  There  is  an  alkaline 
sidphooyanide  in  the  saliva.  Hence  the  gold  plates  sup- 
poning  artificial  teeth  become  incmsted  with  a  coating  of 
metallic  sulphiu-et.  Sulphur  is  in  the  cereal  gi-ains,  in 
peas,  beans,  almonds,  nuts,  turnips,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
mustard,  kc. 

Pbosphorcs  enters  into  animal  tissues,  and  is  an  essen- 
tial consrituent  of  blood,  flesh  (albumen  and  fibrine),  and 
bones.  In  all  these  it  is  combined  with  oxygen  and  lime, 
h  i-s  found  in  eggs  and  milk.  It  is  a  constituent  of  the 
brain  and  nei-vous  matter,  and  of  the  sexual  apparatus  and 
tiuids.  Phosphorus  abounds  in  fishes.  Ammoniacal 
j'hosphate  of  magnesia  is  contained  in  the  bran  of  flour. 
Kaw  sugar  contains  an  earthy  phosphate. 

P. — Iron  seems  to  me  a  curious  iugi-edient  of  organised 
beings. 

Dr. — It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  our  food  It  is 
i-ontained  in  small  quantity  in  the  ashes  of  both  animals 
and  vegetables,  in  yolk  of  eggs,  in  milk,  and  the  blood  cor- 
puscles. The  proper  colour  of  the  blood  depends  upon  it. 
Traces  of  it  are  found  in  most  vegetable  foods. 

Chlorine  is  foimd  in  the  blood  and  in  some  of  the  excre- 
tions, in  combination  with  sodium  (common  salt) ;  in  the 
gastric  juice  it  is  comliined  with  hyckogen,  forming  hydro- 
f-hloric  acid.  In  these  shapes  there  is  gi-eat  consumption  of 
i:-hlorine.  To  meet  the  demand  thus  set  up,  perhaps,  the 
instinct  for  salt  in  most  animals  exists.  Salt  contains  si.xty 
jier  cent,  of  chlorine.  Of  the  alksdiue  and  earthy  constitu- 
ents of  animals  and  of  foods,  soda  and  potass,  magnesia  and 
lime.  I  need  make  no  remarks.  Subphosphate  of  liiuc  is 
the  chief  basis  of  the  bones.  The  same  exists  in  niu-^dc. 
n<irvou3  matter,  the  liver,  &c. 

AHmentan/  princi/Je-i — Tiro  /jraiuj  ilirisiiwn,  tizoli.wi  'iiiil 
v'/n-'jz'itixeil  ;  or  riutrilii  e  ond  respiirilon/  clciiiriils. 

f. — How  do  you  define  an  alimentary  principlt;'.' 

Dr. — It  i.s  the  union  of  a  given  number  oi'  the  chemical 
elerrients  I  have  already  told  you  of.  and  wliich  fonns  a 
dietetic  compound.    Thus  sugar  and  fat  are  composed  of 
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llireo  elements  each.    Water  is  composed  of  two  :  libriue 
^  and  albumen,  of  six  elements  each. 

These  alimentary  principles  have  been  voinously  arranged 
i_  by  medical  writers.  Dr.  Front,  taking  milk  as  nature's 
model  food,  as  coutainiug  water,  sugar,  butter,  and  caseine 
(an  albuminous  substance),  classed  alimentary  principles 
into  four  great  groups, — the  aqueous,  the  sacvhariiic,  the 
oJciiijiiwus,  and  the  alhmnimus.  But  such  arrangements 
are  open  to  gi'eat  objections.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
.  inexact  and  unscientific.  To  arrange  foods  according  to 
any  predominant  element  in  their  composMon,  is  to  over- 
loolf,  or  to  exclude  from  view,  other  elements  of  propor- 
tionate importance.  Bread  is  something  more  than  starchy 
food,  meat  something  more  than  albuminous  food,  and  nuts 
sometliing  more  than  oleaginous  food.  In  the  next  place, 
tliey  are  of  little  utility  in  a  practical  work.  Liebig's 
simple  division  of  food  into  azotised  and  iwn-azotincd,  or 
those  furnishing  respectively  the  materials  of  nutrition 
and  of  res})iration,  will  answer  every  practical  and  scientific 
end. 

P. — I  hear  much  of  proteine  and  proteine  compoinids. 
What  are  they  ? 

Dr. — Proteine  is  the  common  nutrient  substance,  or 
plastic  element,  constituting  the  common  basis  of  fibrine, 
albvunen,  and  caseine.  I  will  now  enumerate  what  are 
reckoned  ahmentary  principles.  First,  then,  the  azotised, 
or  what  Liebig  calls  the  sanguineous  or  plastic  elements 
of  nutrition.  1.  Fibrine.  2.  Albumen.  3.  Caseine.  These 
are  identically  the  same,  whether  derived  from  the  vegetable 
or  animal  kingdoms.  4.  Gluten  of  wheat.  5.  Gelatine. 
The  three  former  of  these  are  otlierwise  csd\ed  jnvteiiw  coin- 
pounds,  because  one  chemical  principle  is  the  basis  of  them. 
This  was  named  proteine  by  its  discoverer,  Mulder.  Any 
of  these,  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and  then  treated  with 
acetic  acid,  ])recipitates  proteine.  These  proteine  com- 
pounds contain,  besides  small  quantities  of  sulphur,  phos- 
l)horns  and  salts. 

The  nou-ozotifed.  or  respiratory  principles  are ;  I.  Starch. 
2.  Sugar,  o.  Oil  and  fatty  matters  4.  Gum.  5.  Pectine. 
or  vegetable  jelly.  (1.  Acids.  7.  Salts.  Among  the  doubt- 
ful alimentary  princii)les  I  place.  8.  Woody  matter.  It  be- 
longs to  this  non-azotised  list,  rather  as  e.xcvonientitious 
than  as  respiratory  material.    9.  Alcohol. 
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p. — The  identity  of  animal  and  vegetable  fibrine,  albu-_ 
i^s^n.  and  caseine  seems  to  me  very  wonderful. 
— [Jk  __Thi5  is  one  of  the  facts  we  owe  to  the  school  of 
liobisj.  Clearly  the  animal  derives  it  fi-om  the  vegetable. 
The  animal  does  not  ereate  it,  but  conrerts  it  into  its  own 
ori^anism.  I  shall  enumerate  these  three  grand  nutrient 
pnnciples  as  derived  respectively  from  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  kingdoms.  They  ai'e  simply  modifications  of 
each  other. 

FiBRiNE.  1.  Animal.  This  is  the  basis  of  muscular 
(ibre— the  lean  of  meat — flesh.  Divest  the  clot  of  blood  of 
its  colovu-iug  matter,  and  you  have  pure  fibrine.  Alone  it 
is  incapable  of  supporting  life.  2.  Vegetable.  Fibrine  most 
abounds  in  the  cereal  gi-ains,  wheat,  rye,  bai-ley,  oats,  maize, 
rice,  and  in  the  juice  of  grapes.  It  exists  in  caiTots,  turnips, 
•and  beet  root. 

Albumen.  1.  Animal,  instanced  in  the  white  of  egg  and 
serum  of  blood.  It  exists  solid  in  flesh.  It  is  the  chief 
con.-5tituent  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  Albumen,  although 
the  ba-sis  of  all  animal  tissues,  will  not  alone  nourish.  Ani- 
mals will  die  rather  than  take  it  beyond  a  few  days.  2. 
Vegetahle  olhumm  is  an  ingredient  of  the  i'arinaceous  seeds. 
It  al-ounds  in  oUy  seeds,  as  iilmonds,  nuts,  and  in  most 
vegetable  juices.  Vegetable  albumen  differs  from  vegetahle 
fiiirine  in'being  soluble  in  water.  Gastric  juice  coagulates 
Uquid  albumen,  and  then  dissolves  the  ooagula. 

Ca.seine.  1.  Animal.  This  is  the  curd  of  milk.  You 
might  call  it  the  cheesy  principle.  It  is  highly  nutritious. 
It  i.s  the  ba.sis  of  the  ti&^sues  of  the  young  mammal.  It  con- 
tains, in  the  most  soluble  fom,  a  much  larger  i3roportion  ot 
the  earth  of  bones  than  blood.  2.  Vegetahle  caserne  has 
been  named  lef/umine.  as  chiefly  found  in  leguminous  seeds, 
a.s  pea-s,  l^eans'  lentils.  It  exists  with  albumen  in  oily  nuts. 
It  VA  soluble  in  water. 

p,_\Vill  vou  explain  to  me  the  nature  of  gluten? 

Jjp.._p,v 'washing  ihfi  ih'Jijh  of  wheat  wit1iTTti-eam  ot 
water,  vou  remove  the  vegetable  albumen,  sugar,  starch, 
and  gii'm— the  slickey  grey  mass  left  is  gluten,  'J'bis  is  a 
highiv  nutritious  substance,  and  alone,  of  immediate  organic 
principles,  suffices  for  the  perfect  nutrition  of  animals.  I  o 
this  principle  is  owing  the  highly  nutritious  power  of  wheat 
flour  The  predominance  of  lliis  viscid  pnncii)le  in  the 
wheats  of  the  South  and  of  I'lgypt,  renders  them  ].eculiarly 
fittfd  for  the  rnanufacture  of  nuimmni  and  other  j-asles. 
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To  the  same  is  owing  the  lightness  of  wbeateu  bread,  wliose 
tenneious  dough  is  pufled  up  into  vesicles  by  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  process  oi jxtnarij  fermentation.  The  digestibihty 
of  bread  depends  much  on  the  lightness  or  sponyiness  thus 
imparted — tiie  gastric  juice  more  readily  entering  and  act- 
ing on  substances  of  loosened  texture. 

P.  — Do  you  call  gelatine  an  alimentary  principle  ? 

Dr. — I  am  afraid  tt  Very'slight  one,  although  it  contains 
nitrogen.  It  diilers  essentially  in  its  chemical  properties 
and  composition  from  the  proteiue  principles.  The  latter 
are  identical  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  animals.  Not  so 
the  gelatinous  tissues.  Their  nutritive  qualities  differ  as 
widely.  Tlie  former  become  hai'd  by  boiling  ;  the  latter 
yields  a  jelly,  which  forms  with  water  a  tremulous  mass — 
ijelatbic.  OnlU?i  and  cliondiine  are  modifications  of  gela- 
tine. OJue,  size,  and  isinglass  jelly  are  examples  of  the 
I'ormer.  Skins,  tendons,  gristle,  cellular  tissue,  serous  mem- 
branes, and  isinglass,  are  the  sources  of  gelatine  These 
ijualities,  you  will  perceive,  are  closely  allied  to  those  cha- 
racterising tlie  proteine  compounds,  but  tliere  is  one  essen- 
tial point  of  difference,  and  to  which  T  attribute  the  worth- 
lessuess  of  gelatine  as  a  nutritive  substance,  that  is,  the  ab- 
sence of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  the  salts;  without  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  animals,  and  the  materials  con- 
tained in  their  ashes,  no  substance  is  really  and  permanently 
nutrient. 

P. — "Well ;  you  have  exhausted  the  list  of  the  azotised 
alimentary  principles,  will  you  give  me  a  similar  aperqu  of 
the  nature  of  the  non-azotised  ? 

Dr. — Of  these  we  named  starch,  or  the  farinaceous  prin- 
ciple as  holding  the  first  rSSr"  Sometimes  it  is  called 
fecula  :  otherwise  amylum.  It  exists  very  generally  in 
plants,  being  foiuid  in  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  stems,  tubercles. 
&c.,  &c.,  aud  is  organised,  consisting  of  small  grains  of  va- 
rious shapes.  These  gi-ains  are  laminated,  forming  a  series 
of  concentric  layers.  Starch  is  a  hydrate  of  carbon.  To  be 
rendered  digestible  the  grains  must  be  burst  by  cooking. 
Starcli  is  a  mild,  easily  digestible  food.  It  is  an  e.sscutial 
article  of  food  ;  to  me  it  seems  as  a  diluent  or  reducer  of  the 
more  concentrated  forms  of  nourishment.  Tims  there  is  an 
instinct  to  consume  it  in  connexion  with  auimal  food,  or 
with  oUy  matters.  In  the  process  of  digestion  it  is  trans- 
formed into  gum  and  sugar.  Liebig  liolds  that  it  is  iuciqia- 
ble  of  conversion  into  organised  structure.    It  is  a  simjjle 
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element  of  respiration.  This  opinion  requii-es  some  qiiali- 
t'\-ing.  Sago,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  cassava,  tous-les-mois,  are 
varieties  of  starch. 

SuGAg  is  as  extensively  diffused  in  vegetables  as  starch, 
but  nofso  abundantly.  It  holds  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
constituents  of  plants  proportioned  to  its  small  amount  in 
the  sum  total  of  other  alimentary  principles  tliat  constitute 
our  daily  nourishment.  Sugar,  "like  starch,  is  a  hydrate  of 
carbon.  In  its  due  proportion  it  is  a  most  wholesome  arti- 
cle of  diet. 

P. — So  tliat  its  prohibition  to  cbildi'en,  who  have  a  natu- 
ral instinct  for  it,  is  more  a  motive  of  economy  than  a  dictate 
of  science  ? 

Dr. — Quite  so.  It  is  an  article  readOy  digested.  The 
assertion  of  its  injuring  the  teeth  was  the  ruse  of  some  eco- 
nomical housewife,  thrown  out  in  terrorem.  The  slaves 
fatten  on  it  in  the  sugar  season. 

P. — But  you  will  admit  its  too  free  use  may  be  injui'ious 
in  dyspepsia  ? 

Dr.  — Of  course,  the  abuse  of  any  aUmentaiy  article  will 
injure  even  the  sound.  In  such  case,  it  may  form  lactic 
acid  in  the  stomach,  or  even  oxalic  acid,  leadmg  in  time, 
under  favouring  circumstances  Tolas' oxalate  of  lime  cal- 
culus. 

P  — I  shall  be  particularly  interested  in  what  you  have  to 
say  of  fat  and  oils,  employed  as  foods. 

Dr. — Perhaps  oleaginous  dishes  have  for  you  a  peculiar 
piquancy '.'  They  therefore  excite  your  mterest,  and  your 
ttlimentaiiveness. 

Well,  to  the  healthy  man,  whether  it  be  instinct,  or 
sophisticated  appetite,  the  dishes  in  question  are  always 
-avoury,  and  in  moderation  wholesome,  if  the  oir  and  exer- 
ci.ie  are  such  a.s  to  render  them  expedient.  To  thousands 
farinaceous  matters  are  absolutely  uneatable,  unless  witli 
the  seasfjning  of  oil.  I  fully  admit,  however,  that  oils  and 
fats  are  difficult  of  digestion,  in  tlie  popular  sense.  Strictly 
oil,  no  more  than  water,  is  digested,  or  requires  to  be  di- 
gested. Like  water,  oily  rnatters.  when  sufhciently  re- 
duced and  3ajK;nified  by  the  pancreatic  juice  especially,  are 
ab3orb<;nt.  As  fat  or  oil  is  never  organised,  it  needs  no  di- 
gestion. Its  presence  is  necessary  everywhere  in  the 
economy.  Its  use  and  it^  difJiision  is  coextensive  with 
water;  and,  like  water,  it  enters  into  the  system  uncliaiiged. 
After  it  has  performed  its  part  tlie  carbon  from  that  source 
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alone  forms  a  very  valuable  respirntory  material.  H(!Ufe,  ; 
when  it  is  received  iu  superfluity  above  the  preseut  demands  i 
of  tbe  body,  it  is  stored  up  (in  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue)  ! 
ag  a  reserve  aud  resource  when  carbon  is  deficient  iu  the  ] 

'food.    The  refractoriness  of  an  excess  of  fat  iu  the  stomach  i: 
is  such  as  always  to  briug  a  flow  of  bile  into  that  orgau.  « 
This  fact  Dr.  Beaumont  substantiates  in  the  case  of  Sau 
Martin.    Hence  the  beadachiness,  or  tbe  positive  bilious  ii 
attacks  supervening  on  the  luidue  use  of  fat  food.    /  attri- 
buted "  the  superior  digestibility  "  of  a  bit  of  fat  bacon  (if 
sucli  be  the  fact),  which  so  much  puzzled  Dr.  Combe  and  - 
others,  to  tbe  superior  digestive  eflorts,  both  in  the  way  of  a 

^  secretory  and  muscular  action  of  the  stomach,  called  forth  ii 

!  by  tlie  presence  of  an  amount  of  fat  just  refractory  enough  |. 

'  for  tiiat  end,  but  not  so  refractory  as  to  bring  in  a  flux  of  « 
bile.    The  process  of  ciinnfi  does,  however,  alter  tbe  nature  i, 

i  of  fats,  rendering  them  easier  of  transit  than  fresh  fats.  Few 

i  men,  I  contend,  can  have  headache,  or  an  approach  to  it,  <; 
1  without  at  least  a  small  portion  of  bile  in  the  stomach. 

This  phenomenon  is  very  apt  to  take  place  under  mental 
J  emotion,  from  the  sympathy  of  the  digestive  apparatus  with 
the  l.iraiu.    Ninety  headaches  in  a  huuili'ed,  I  believe,  are  , 
of  this  nature.    These  evils  are  increased  by  the  acrid  and  ^ 
irritating  fatty  acids,  the  indigestious  from  these  mattere  , 
evolve  in  the  stomach.    Tbe  neutr.'disation,  or  rather  the 
absorption  of  the  oil  in  starchy  matters,  such  as  potatoes  or 
bread,  is  what  alone  renders  the  stomach  at  all  tolerant  of  ]. 
them  in  crowds  of  oases.    Of  course  the  more  rancid  oily 
1  matters  are  previously,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  become  , 
1  noxious  in  the  stomach.    Tbe  reason  why  foods  fried  in  fat  ^ 
I  or  oil  usually  prove  so  refractory  to  weak  stomaclas.  is  that  y 
'  the  high  temperature  alters  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  ,, 
oils,  developing  acrid  volatile  acids.    The  very  names  of  f 
some  of  these,  hircic  and  caproic  aeuls^,  are  enough.    The  , 
wine  cli/speplio  will  always  avoid  fat,  under  whatever  dis-  i 
:!  guises 'of  cookery,  whether  iu  the  shape  of  herrings,  hashes, 
I  salmon  or  suet-dumplings,  sprats  or  stews,  melted  butter  or 

ii  man-ow  puddiugs,  chocolate,  cocoa-milk,  or  cod-oil. 

P. — But  are  not  fats  said  to  be  nutritious  ? 

Dr.— They  are  commonly  regarded  as  such — if  the  depo- 
sition of  fat  in  the  system,  aud  not  tbe  development  of  flesh, 
be  the  criterion  of 'nourishment.  The  former  object,  how- 
ever, is  often  a  correct  one,  if  there  be  a  great  deficiency  or 
undue  consumption  of  the  fatty  particles  of  the  body,  as  m 
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tubercular  diseases.  It  then  becomes  in  fact,  an  important 
indii^ation  of  treatment,  and  a  Yaliuible  agent  of  cure.  I 
need  not  here  advert  to  Liebig's  doctrine,  that  oils  are  inca- 
palile  of  transfonuation  into  organised  textures — that  they 
merelv  serve  for  respiration.  The  diet  of  the  frozen  regions 
well  coiuiteuances  this  opinion. 

P. — Is  fat  foimd  in  the  blood,  which  I  think  it  must  be, 
from  your  statement  of  its  going  imchanged  into  the 
system  ? 

Dr. — It  does  not  exist  certainly  iu  the  free  statQ,  yet  we 
see  globides  of  oil  floating  in  the  chyle  of  the  lacteals.  The 
nervous  and  adipose  tissues  receive  their  supplies  of  fat  from 
the  blood,  and  it  must  exist  there — how  combined  is  the 
point  to  be  ascertained.  Physiology  or  animal  chemistry 
gives  us  nothing  very  precise  on  the  subject,  save  the  de- 
tection in  the  blood  of  cholesterine,  oleic,  and  margario 
ai-uli.  seroline,  and  cerehrote  (cerebric  acid) — all  fatty  sub- 
stances. 

P. — Well ;  what  have  you  to  say  of  the  gummy  principle 
of  food  ?  "   

Dr. — As  a  nutritive  principle,  not  much.  Like  sugar 
and  starch  giun  is  a  hydrate  of  cai'bon.  It  exists  almost 
universally  in  plants.  In  some  it  exudes  spontaneously, 
concreting  on  the  stem  its  "  tears."  Its  greatest  use  is  as  a 
demulcent  in  irritations  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Analogous  in  dietetic  power  is  pectine  or  vegetable  jelly. 
It  is  contained  in  most  pulpy  fiiiits,  in  currants,  chenies, 
and  berries  of  all  sorts,  pliuns,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  apri- 
cot), melons,  oranges,  lemons,  tamarinds,  &c. — and  in 
greater  abundance  the  riper  the  fruit  is.  Pectic  acid  is 
identical  with  pectine.  Sugar  promotes  the  solidification 
of  iKith— a  property  the  confectioner  takes  advantage  of 
Pectine  i.s  also  a  hydrate  of  carbon,  with  a  surplus  of  oxygen. 
Acitis  require  a  word  of  comment ;  vegetable  acid  has  been 
IforO.ime  immemorial  an  ingredient  in  human  diet,  in  the 
shafxi  of  vinegar,  which  is  obtained  from  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation of  wine.  The  acid  contained  in  fruits  and  succu- 
lent herbs,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preseiwation  of 
health.  The  deprivation  of  these  in  long  sea  voyages  was 
the  cau3<i  of  scurvy.  V'inegar,  however,  let  me  guard  you 
here,  is  no  pre-iervati ve  against  scurvy,  and  is  veiy  mis- 
chievous wheti  habitually  taken — if  in  excess,  ruining  the 
digestive  apparatu.s.  It  u  an  apfiroved  receipt  wherel)y  to 
produce  tuberculosi.s  or  consumption. 
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P. — In  what  sense  is  salt  an  alimentary  principle? 
Dr. — The  saline  components  of  our  ibod  are  all  essential 
to  health  and  even  life  itself  Deprive  beef  or  bread  of 
their  saline  or  inorganic  constituents,  and  they  would  fail  to 
support  life.  Common  salt  and  earthy  phosphates,  salts  of 
iron  and  of  potash,  are  as  indispensable  ingi-edients  in  our 
daily  diet  as  fibriue  or  albumen.  Salt  is  more  than  a  sea- 
soning. The  appetite  for  it  is  more  than  a  habit — an  in- 
Btinct.  Salt  has  undoubtedly  much  to  do  in  keeping  up  the 
cIuTconstitution  of  the  blood.  From  the  sidt  of  the  blood 
the  gastric  juice  derives  its  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hUe 
its  soda.  Eartliy  phosphates  are  necessary  in  the  food  as 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  bones.  The  excess  of 
these  matters  above  the  wants  of  the  economy  is  eliminated 
in  the  secretions. 

P. — Woody  fibre  you  reckoned  among  the  questionable 
alimentary  principles. 

Dr. — It  is  a  negative  one  at  least — if  there  can  be  such  a 
thing.  Tliere  are  certain  wood-breads.  The  Lajjlanders 
use  bark-brdd.  It  probably  owes  its  nutritive  power  to 
starch  contained  in  it.  The  woody  fibre  of  our  ordinajy 
vegetables  is  indigestible  in  itself;  but  no  doubt  a  cause  or 
aid  of  digestion  to  the  matters  witli  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. They  keep  up  a  salutary  stimulation  of  the  alhnen- 
tary  tubes,  and  by  their  bulk  contribute  to  the  due  disten- 
sion of  their  coats,  which  is  one  condition  of  their  efficient 
muscular  action,  probably  also  of  then  secretions.  Tluis 
the  external  covering  of  the  farinaceous  seeds,  particularly 
the  bran  of  wheat,  the  green  matter  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
although  all  unassimilable  matter,  are  valuable  for  excre- 
mentaf  purposes.  These  jiresent  no  small  resource  in  cases 
of  otherwise  intractable  dyspepsia.  But  the  taste  of  man- 
kind dictates  in  a  reverse  direction.  Art  is  compelled  to 
separate  what  nature  has  joined.  And  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  consulting  caprice  or  fasliion  rather  than  reason, 
are  apparent  in  the  stomachal  discomforts  now  so  unfortu- 
nately prevalent  in  society. 

Conversation  XLV. — Condiments  and  Seasonings— pepper . 
spices,  salt,  vincyar,  and  regetahle  acids. 

P. — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  your  \news  of  the 
nature  and  action  of  condiments,  or  the  seasonings  we  take 
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vritli  our  food — how  far  they  are  necessary,  how  far  they  may  Irj- 
be  dispensed  with  ? 

Dr. — There  is  an  intimate  sympathetic  rehitiou  between 
the  gustatory  impressions  and  the  salivary  and  gastric  se- 
cretions. A  condition  essential  to  the  due  digestion  of  any 
food  is  that  it  be  relished.  That  which  increases  the  agree- 
able tlavoiu-  of  foods,  while  it  gratifies  the  palate,  promotes 
assimdation.  What  is  repugnant  to  taste,  or  smell,  or  sight, 
proves  equally  repugnant  to  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  and 
faUs  to  call  forth  the  nutritive  energies  of  the  system.  Now 
the  virtue  of  condiments  lies  in  their  sapid,  aromatic,  or  tasty 
principles.  They  are  dynamic  agents,  if  you  ]il<e.  Many 
of  them  contain  pungent  volatUe  oils.  These  stimulate  the 
orsans  of  smell  and  of  taste,  as  well  as  the  glands,  nerves, 
and  blcod-vessels  of  the  mouth  and  stomach,  augmenting 
the  dig'estive  secretions,  circulation,  and  movements,  j)ro- 
motiug  assimilation,  and  accomplishing  at  the  same  time  a 
g'rneral  physiological  stimulation,  as  shown  in  the  feeling 
of  bie/i  etre  of  ease,  and  e.x.liilaration  they  diffuse  over  the 
economy.  They  often  also  coiTect  injurious  qualities  of  the 
food  with  which  they  are  taken.  Whether  in  consequence 
of  their  stimulating  the  nervous  centres,  or  by  being  absorb- 
ed into  the  circulation  (not  so  probable),  condiments  often 
call  up  a  powerful  re-action  fi-om  the  centre  to  the  surface. 

P. — It  woiddseem.  then,  that  the  dietetic  habits  of  peoples 
and  nations  are  not  the  result  of  mere  accident,  or  senseless 
fa.shion,  but  lie  deeper,  originate,  in  fact,  ingi-and  laws  of  the 
living  organism.  They  are  adopted  because  found  innately 
suitable  to  certain  felt  wants,  or  instincts  of  cur  bodies. 

Dr. — How  happy  should  we  be,  could  we  always  listen, 
attend  to,  and  duly  interjjret  tliis  corporeal  voice — the  ex- 
pres.-if'd  wants  of  our  organisms. 

P. — It  is  not,  then,  lor  any  elements  of  nourishment  they 
contain  in  themselves,  tluit  condiments  are  valuable,  but 
that  thf  y  contribute  to  nourishment. 

— No.  'I  hey  are  a  sort  of  tipples  in  their  way,,  mcans^ 
of  acting  especially  on  the  nervous  life,  and  enabling  us  to  j 
inten.Hity  thi.s  at  yileasuie,  to  rouse  up  depressed  corporeal  / 
power.  But  recollect,  that  their  true  use  is  always  in  con-  [ 
nexion  with  food,  lb  fit  is,  with  the  full  and  active  state  off 
the  stomach,  arid  only  when  such  aid  is  necessary  to  be  in- 
voked, when  digestion  perhaps  requin  s  ii  /illi/i,  or  to  be 
flogged  up  to  due  action.    Otht.  rwise,  on  the  anijly  stmntit.h, 
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in  its  passive  state,  they  irritate  rather  than  ])roduce  any 
healtliy  secretory  eflbrts. 

P. — Do  uotsome  physiologists  condemn  the  ?/seoi'eoiiniiou 
salt? 

Dr. — I  never  heard  of  hut  one  that  did,  and  he  on  insiit- 
licient  grounds. 

P. — The  universal  relisli  and  desire  for  salt  amounts  to 
an  instinct. 

Dr. — It  does,  and  is  an  unperverted  instinct  too.  Salt  may 
lie  called  an  essential  of  life,  and  is  in  universal  use.  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  true  alimentary  substance,  as  requisite  to  the  com- 
jiosition  of  the  solids  and  fluids  as  albumen,  flhrine,  fat, 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus.  Salt  furnishes  tlie  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  soda  of  our  secretions  and  tissues,  in  which 
they  exist  free,  or  combined  with  various  bases.  The  alka- 
line constitution  of  the  blood  and  bile  depends  upon  its  soda. 
Salt  even  plays  a  part  in  the  phenomena  of  respu'ation. 
According  to  Liebig,  it  converts  into  phosphate  of  soda,  a 
part  of  the  phosphate  of  ]iotash,  which  exists  in  the  blood, 
either  directly  introduced  by  the  food  or  resorbed  from  the 
,  tissues.  Now,  of  all  other  salts,  the  jihosphate  of  soda  is 
the  best  fitted  for  the  absor|)titin  and  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid.  A  French  physiologist  asserts  that  salt  forms  in  the 
alimentary  canal  soluble  compounds  with  certain  dietetic  sub- 
stances, thus  facilitating  the  absorption  of  the  latter. 

P.— According  to  your  di/iiamif  doctrine  of  the  action  of 
condiments,  this  much  is  clear  at  least,  that  the  stiiiiulatinu 
of  the  mucous  and  salivary  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  jiro 
])agated  to  the  stomach,  whose  capillary  circulation,  gastric 
juices,  and  muscular  movements  arc  all  thereby  iucreased. 
f    Dh. — Precisely  so.    There  is  more  perfect  digestion,  and 
J  consequently  a  greater  amount  of  nutritive  matci-ials  elahor- 
I  iited  from  tlie  same  quantity  of  food.    In  this  way,  the  use 
1  of  salt  has  been  clearly  ]iroved  to  conduce  to  the  fattening  of 
;  cattle. 

*  P. — What  is  the  a,(^tion  of  vinegar  and  vegctahle  acids  V 
Dk. — Introduced  in  small  quantities  they  liave  evidently 
an  antiseptic  tendency,  they  nniiutain  tlie  due  constitution 
of  the  blood.  They  excite"  the  nuicous  and  glandular  se- 
cretions, provoke  tlie  apjietitc,  iqqjcasc  thirst,,  aid  the  solvent 
power  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  (|uickeu  the  jicristaltio  move- 
ments of  the  bowels'  They  have  an  atlcinuiting  (!fiect  on 
viscid  or  nnicilaginous  substances,  and  therefore  aid  their 
digestibility. 
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P. — But  couditneuts,  I  suppose,  like  everj'thing  else,  are 
liable  to  abuse,  and  must  be  guai'ded  from  abuse  to  be  salu- 
tai'v.  to  earn  a  good  name,  and  to  sbield  themselves  from  the 
assaults  of  the  philanthropic  kuight-eiTauts,  the  would-be 
soientilie  Quixotes  who  can  tilt  against  all  abuses. 

Dr. — Of  course.  Too  concentrated,  or  iu  e.\cessive  dose, 
they  appear  to  cky  up  the  gastric  secretions.  Their  abuse 
weakens  the  digestion,  deranges  their  sensibility,  and  per- 
verts nutrition.  Hence  the  general  emaciation  the  excessive 
use  of  vinegar  especially  will  produce. 

P. — Sugar,  as  a  seasoning,  is  now  become  almost  as  iu 
dispensable  a  necessary  of  life  as  salt. 

Dr. — It  is  as  universally  agreeable,  although  of  savoiu- 
quite  opposite,  and  it  is  suitable  to  every  age,  constitution, 
and  climate.  By  exciting  abundant  secretions  and  stimu- 
lating the  stomach,  it  facilitates  digestion.  It  furnishes  ii 
copious  chyle,  and  favours  the  formation  of  fat  and  bile. 

P. — Apropos  of  fat,  or  oily  matter,  is  not  that  a  great  con- 
diment ■? 

Dr. — This  is  independent  of  its  utility  and  action  as  au 
element  of  respiration.  Hence,  as  used  in  southern  climates, 
where  oU  is  not  demanded  as  an  animal  fuel,  it  serves  to 
rorrect  the  pungent  qualities  of  the  spices  and  acids  aboun- 
ding in  the  diet,  as  well  as  to  give  the  necessary  smoothness, 
softness,  and  pUability  to  the  internal  textures  generally,  and 
mucous  itufaces  in  particular,  which  would  otherwise  acquire 
a  harshness  and  dryness  fi'om  the  excessive  waste  of  the 
frame  in  pers7jirations. 

P. — Will  3fou  specify  the  cases  wherein  the  use  of  condi- 
ments is  expedient. 

Dr. — Their  use  isrelativt;;  it  depends  on  circumstances. 
1st.  In  the  case  of  insipid  food,  in  tasteless  farinaceous  or 
rnucilaginou.s  vegetables,  in  white  flesh,  they  are  calculated 
often  to  double  hotli  their  rej)arative  ]>ower  and  digestil)ilitv. 
2nd.  Climates  and  localities  decidp  their  use.  The  native 
of  the  tropics  excites  his  languid  digestive  functions  liy 
^'tirnuiating  apices  »rii]  coruliments.  In  fact,  he  could  not 
live  without  them,  <^o  much  is  tlie  energy  of  the  vital  centres 
e.xhau.'ited  by  the  excessive  activity  of  Ids  cutaneous  func- 
tions. I  admit  that  the  great  abuse  of  these  and  other 
ftimiilariU  in  hot  climatf,--;.  and  the  gr  neriil  disregard  of  phv- 
s.oiogicHl  Ifiw.s,  the  fa-l  living  of  '■  tli.'  Inirnirrg  chiidi-en  of 
jifi-i-^ion."  a.M  ihcy  are  called,  to  u  grT^aTTxt'  iit  abridges  tlie 
ruiriirar  tfcrm  of  their  existence     in  cold  humid  regions. 
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and  iu  the  frozen  north,  oils,  and  fats,  and  alcohol,  are  the 
stimulants  chiefly  craved  for.  Hot  tea  and  cofl'ee  are,  in 
such  circumstances,  tridy  condimentary  stimulants  to  the 
digestive  mucous  engorged  from  languid  cutaneous  action. 
In  the  3rd  place,  the  use  of  condiments  is  relative  to  indi- 
vidual conditions,  to  age,  sex,  constitution,  health,  habits. 
As  a  general  rule,  high  seasonings  are  improper  for  the 
bilious  and  the  nervous,  but  are  sometimes  suitable  for  lyni- 
'phatic  subjects,  and  for  old  men.  In  giving  you  my  parting 
advice  on  this  subject.  I  should  say,  bespariug^ofccmd 
dispense  with  them  as  much  as  jMssTHe]  ouly  _use__tbem 
j wheii xealTy~re c[u i red .  They  must  be  avoided  in  anything 
but  the  riiost  Tninim  doses  by  the  delicate  and  the  valetudi- 
narian.   To  the  dysjiqHic  they  are  pai'ticularly  injurious. 

The  digcstihilili/  of  Foods. 

P. — How  do  you  explain  the  contradiction  and  di8a.r;Tep- 
iiieiits  of  authors  as  to  the  digestibility  of  food.  "  ^ 

Dii. — This  is  referrible,  in  the  first  jjlaoe.  to  the  term  or 
thing,  digestibility,  being  ill-defined  iu  their  minds.  In  tlie 
next  place,  to  fiiulty  experiments  ;  and,  in  the  thii-d  place,  to 
not  duly  taking  into  a(;count  the  circumstances  which  luteten 
or  retard  digestion. 

We  must  proceed  by  the  way  of  e.rcliisioii.  to  show  whnt 
digestion  is  i/nt.  Some  writers  luiderstand  by  digestibility 
the  time  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach,  which  is  a  very  I'al- 
lacious  test.  For  sulistances  naturally  indigestible,  and 
wliatever  contains  little  nutriment  ai'e  by  a  sort  of  instinct  of 
the  stomach  lii-st  evacuated.  For  exam])le.  Dr.  Beaumont 
infers  that  gelatine  is  easily  digestible,  because  that  after  an 
liour  it  had  disappeared  from  the  stomach.  The  experiment^ 
of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  as  well  as  of  Blondlet,  are  op- 
posed to  Dr  Beaumont's  inference.  In  fact,  the  stomach 
made  speed  to  get  quit  of  it,  as  a  thing  useless  for  vital  pur- 
poses, and  therelbre  its  pi'esence  in  tlie  vital  laboratory  an 
a.ct  of  intrusion.  Others  understand  by  digestibility  Uic 
faciliti/  with  which  food  diss(dvcs  in  the  (jastric  juice.  Fat 
is  on  this  account  considered  very  indigestible.  Bnt,  in  fact, 
the  gastric  juice  has  no  action  on  oily  matters  at  all.  I'bcy 
remain  long  in  the  stomach  and  are  long  in  being  absorbed. 
They  are  not  intended  to  be  digested,  i'or  they  are  not  diges- 
tible. They  do  not  need  digestion.  (Oil  and  water,  I  have 
belbre  sliown,  are  of  lai'ge  requisition  iu  the  corporeal  stnic- 
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tiires ;  in  fact,  constitute  their  greater  proportion  ;  but  they 
cau  >cfircely  be  said  to  be  vitalised.)  Another  contends  that 
digestibility  is  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  nature  of 
the  food  and  that  of  the  (jastric  juice,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
perty ichich  any  specific  alimentary  article  has  of  yielding 
most  rapidly  and  easily  the  sum  of  its  chylifmhle  elements. 
This  is  Trousseau's  idea  :  and  I  believe  it  comes  as  near  the 
truth  as  any  otlier.  It  expresses  the  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween tlie  jiropeities  of  an  ahment  and  the  actual  condition 
of  the  organism,  of  which  the  index  in  tliis  case  wiU  be  the 
power  of  th,e  stomach's  secretions  and  actions. 

P. — A  vaiying  relation  of  course  in  man's  present  artificial 
state  ? 

Dr. — Yes,  and  it  is  the  object  of  dietetic  coiu-ses  of  regi- 
men, of  physic,  and  physicians,  to  prevent  or  diminish  this 
variation,  so  that  the  body's  relation  to  the  food  shall  be  as 
uniform  as  possible.  Tlius  what  agi'ees  to-day  will  not  disa- 
gree to  morrow — the  same  food  always  exciting  the  same 
assimilative  power. 

P. — I  should  think  the  experimentation  on  animals  as  well 
as  on  man,  ^"ith  a  view  to  ehcit  the  relative  digestibihty  oi' 
various  kinds  of  food,  to  be  one  of  the  most  chiEcult  of  re- 
searches ? 

Dr. — Yes.  There  is  the  different  natures  of  the  brutes,  as 
weU  as  their  habits  and  natm-al  dietetic  repugnances,  must 
be  taken  into  account ;  in  man,  regard  must  be  had  to  tem- 
per, di.sposition,  &c. ;  and  in  both  reference  must  be  made  to 
age,  idiosyncrasy,  the  sound  or  moi'bid  state  of  the  digestive 
functions'  the  general  health,  tlie  coi-jwreal  conditions, 
whether  of  exercise  or  rest,  the  amount  of  excretory  waste, 
the  duration  of  the  previous  fast,  the  greater  or  lesser  nutri- 
ent charactf-r  of  the  diet  the  man  or  animal  liad  been  accus- 
tomed to.  climate,  heat,  and  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  the  want  of  the  accurate  precision  of  all  these 
circum.stanr  e-,  in  fact,  the  entire  absence  of  accurate  infor- 
mation on  finy  of  the-e  heads,  that  greatly  detract  from  the 
value  and  conclusiveness  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments  on 
San  Martin.  T'esides,  most  experimenters  labour  underthe 
difficulty  of  experimenting  on  animals  placed  more  or  less 
in  unnatiir;il  conrlitions. 

F. — VVel!.  what  circumstances  mo.st  affect  the  digestibility 
of  food  s  ■? 

\)K. — Thf  y  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Those  re- 
lating to  the'alimenlary  substances  themselves,  and  those  re- 
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laliiig  to  the  mdividual.  With  respect  to  the  first  class, 
Digestibility  is  essentially  connected  with  the  following 
conditions : — 

1st.  The  preservation,  as  far  as  possible,  of  tlic  natural 
form  or  primitive  constitution  of  the  food.  2nd,  A  certain 
quantity  of  excremeutitious  or  unassimilablo  matter- — at 
once  as  a  diluent,  divider,  and  vehicle  of  the  nutrient  por- 
tions. 3rd.  An  aromatic,  piquant,  or  stimulating  jn-ineiple, 
whicli  excites  the  stomach-lining,  the  digestion,  sensibihties, 
actions,  and  secretions,  either  by  dh-ect  imiiressiou,  or  by 
sympathy  with  taste  and  smell.  This  imponderable,  im  weigh- 
able,  and  evanescent  element  is  distributed  in  a  great  variety 
of  foods.  The  flesh  of  beasts,  and  bhds,  and  fishes,  and  of 
every  difl'erent  kind  has  each  its  own  aroma:  so  of  vegetable 
products.  Upon  the  oziiiazoine,  or  aromatic  principle  deve- 
loped in  cooked  animal  ibods,  much  of  then-  nutritiveness 
and  chgestibiUty  depends.  The  bran  contains  what  may  well 
be  called  the  oziiiazome  of  flour.  White  bread  is  dejjrived  of 
this.  Some  foods  ai-e  naturally  more  diflicult  of  digestion 
than  others.  Vegetables  are  slower  of  digestion  than  flesh 
and  farinacea;.  It  may  be  laid  dowai  as  a  law  that  the  less 
digestible  any  food  is,  or  the  smaller  the  quantity  eaten,  the 
more  rapidly  it  makes  its  way  out  of  the  stomach.  Crude 
vegetables  rapidly  make  their  way  out  of  the  healthy  sto- 
mach, while  other  richer  food  remains,  {h)  Tenderness  of 
fibre  or  minuteness  of  division,  of  soUds  whatever  lessens  the 
force  of  cohesion,  which  opposes  itself  to  molecular  changes. 
Violent  exertion  before  death,  for  example,  or  incipient  de- 
composition imparts  tenderness  to  flesh.  But  lessened  co- 
hesion is  not  aU.  Young  animals  are  more  teuder  and 
soluble  than  the  adiflt ;  yet  the  latter  are  more  digestible. 
Liquid  foods  are  less  cohesive,  but  more  inchgestible,  than 
solid  foods.  In  tliis  view  thorough  mastication  and  insali- 
vation,  promote  digestibility.  («)  Whatever  is  most  gi-atei'ul 
to  the  palate  is,  cateris  ininhus,  most  manageable  by  the 
stomach.  Hence  the  advantage  of  good  cookery,  it  changes 
the  organisation  of  the  ibod  :  but  does  not  alter  its  ultimate 
composition,  and  it  lends  flavours  wh?re  they  arc  absent,  or 
heightens  those  that  are  defective.  ATlie  chcuuistances  in 
the  individual  wliich  affect  the  dige!<tibility  of  food  ai-e  the 
states  of  mind  and  body — states  of  the  i)assions— constitu- 
tional peculiarities— keenness  of  appetite— length  of  last— 
the  amount  of  waste  produced  by  exercise,  or  by  evacuations 
—the  heaviness  of  the  meid  as  rcSpects  both  quantity  aud 
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qiialitT— moderate  exercise  after  a  liglit  meal,  and  repose 
alter  a  full  meal.  The  necessity,  or  non-necessity  of  calori- 
fication is  a  vei-y  modifj-ing  element. 

_P- — Tne  absolute  digestibility  of  foods,  is  then,  indeter- 
minable— is  a  chimera  ? 

_  P^.— -So  is  the  relative  digestibility,  because  of  the  diver- 
sities of  individual  conditions,  indeterminable  also,  save  by 
an  immense  number  of  experiments.  The  personal  experi- 
ments and  experience  of  the  physician  must  guide  to  a  cer- 
tain extent :  but  this  to  be  qualified  and  coirected  by  the 
experience  of  others,  universal  experience,  and  the  facts 
elicited  by  the  reseai-ehes  of  scientific  investigators. 

P.— "^'hat  saith  Dr.  Beatimont's  table  on  that  subject? 

Dr.— To  that  I  refer  you.    But  the  statements  cannot  be 
fully  relied  on.    They  ai-e  not  philosophically  accurate,  the 
modifving  conditions  of  digestibihty  are  not  calculated  in 
the  experimental  result.    I  give  you  Dr.  Beaumont's  results, 
as  il.  Trousseau  has  well  summed  them  up :  1.  The  flesli  of 
beasts  is  somewhat  more  diiEcult  of  digestion  than  that  of 
birds  :  and  fish  easier  of  digestion  than  either :  roasted 
meats  ai-e  more  digestible  than  fi-ied  or  boiled.    Beef  is  a 
little  more  digestible  than  mutton,  and  the  latter  than  pork. 
Yet  many  persons  with  weak  digestion  can  eat  mutton  with 
comfort,  who  suffer  if  they  eat  as  much  beef.    2.  Common 
poultry  is  more  digestible  than  game.    3.  Fresh  fish  is  more 
digestible  than  salted  fish.    4.  Milk  food  is  more  easily  di- 
gested than  any  of  the  preceding,  except  fresh  fish :  boiled 
milk  more  easily  than  raw  milk ;  cream  than  butter  or 
Che  ese.    0.  Broth  or  soup  made  firom  beef  is  as  difficult  of 
digestion  as  any  of  the  meats  under  the  first  head.    6.  The 
farinaceje  are  as  digestible  as  milk  and  fish.    Bread  is  less 
ea.sily  digested  than  boiled  rice  (blanc  mange)  potatoes,  &c. 
7.  fresh  /green;  vegetables  rank  equal  in  digestibility  with 
the  flesh  of  birds.    8.  Fruits  are  the  most  easily  dirrestible 
of  all.*  " 

M.  Blondlet  followed  Dr.  Beaumont  in  experiments  on 
dogs,  with  artificial  ga.stric  fistulJt;.  lie  studied  the  action 
of  the  ga.stric  juice  first  on  simple  alimentary  principles,  and 
then  on  compound  aliments,  Ijy  two  simultaneous  nietliods, 
1st,  the  naturaJ  stomach  actioir  itself;  2nd,  with  the  same 
snbstancen  in  gastric  juice  taken  from  the  storiiMch  of  a  dog, 
and  jilaced  in  a  bath  of  the  temperature  of  ihr;  body.  Ills 
results  rnay  be  thus  summed  up  : — 

*  "Thiie  du  Concoura  d'Hygienc,"  p.  2'f.    Pnri.?,  1837. 
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1  The  azotised  proximate  principles. — 1st.  Flhrine . 
natnnil  digestion,  one  hour  and  a  half;  artificial,  irom  two 
to  tlu'ee  houi's.  2nd.  Albumen,  white  of  egg,  raw  one  hoiu- 
and  >i  half;  coagulated  from  five  to  six  hours  :  its  artificial 
digestion  lasted  from  three  to  twenty-four  liours,  according 
as  the  degree  of  division  or  compactness  of  the  mass.  3rd. 
OhUeii  (from  wheat),  five  hoiu's  and  a  half  4th.  Oaseine, 
coagulated,  three  hours  and  a  half,  hai'dened  hy  hoiling, 
seven  hours.  5th.  Gdiitino  is  not  coar/iilaU'd  Inj  the  gastric 
juice.  7th.  3'Iuvns,  in  any  form,  is  moapahle  of  heing  acted 
on  Ijy  the  gastric  juice. 

II.  The  NON-AZOTisED  proximate  principles.' — 1st.  Fattii 
inaUcrs  pass  the  stomach  without  alteration :  nor  are  they 
idtered  hy  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  out  of  the  stomach. 
The  pancreatic  juice  forms  an  eunilsion  with  them  wluch 
facilitates  their'  ahsorption.  3rd.  Tccline  (vegetahle  jelly) 
is  simply  dissolved.  4th.  Guin,  the  same.  5th.  Suxjav  is 
suhject  to  the  alcoholic  and  lactic  iermentation.  Aocorchng 
to  Blondlet  it  is  not  acted  on  liy  the  gastric  juice  neither  in 
the  stomach  nor  out  of  it.  It  is  apt  to  induce  an  influx  of 
l.ilc  into  the  stomach  ;  sugar  favours  the  formation  of  hile 
and  fat.  6th.  Fecula.  or  f<i.niiacemis  matters,  crude,  un- 
cooked, and  mixed  with  cold  water,  is  simply  suspended  in 
tlie  secretions  of  the  stomach,  its  grains  rest  intact.  7th. 
Li'jnine  (woody  matter!  and  the  envelopes  of  seeds  andfi-uits, 
are  totally  unafi'ected'  hy  gastric  juice.  8th.  Resin*  the 
same. 

III.  Compound  aliments.  1st.  Cellular  tissue  (areolar), 
that  is,  concreted  alhumen  with  gelatine,  enclosed  m  a  mus- 
lin liag,  digested  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  2nd.  Bluscle  (flesh),  (raw)  digested  in  from  four  to  five 
hours.  Roasted  meat,  as  well  as  raw  meat,  was  attacked 
only  on  the  surface  layer  liy  layer:  while  hoiled  meat,  and 
veal,  and  chicken,  and  fish,  being  more  spongy  and  permeable 
to  the  gastric  juice,  were  more  rapidly  chymified.  3rd. 
Fibrous  Vissue  is'  very  refractory  to  the  gastric  juice,  roqmnng 
ten  hours  to  digest.  4th.  (Jarlihvjc  is  more  easily  digested. 
5th.  Bones  are  easily  digestible  in  the  stomachs  ol  the  ear- 
uivora.  Its  organised  part  is  dissolved  Uke  filivous  tissue. 
The  calcareous^nattel•  simply  I'alls  away  asjiowder,  and  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  excrement.  Cth.  Pareurlniinatom 
lissiies  :  liver  and  lungs  remained  four  hours  m  the  stomach 
ofdog:  brain  only  two  hours. 

3Iillc  is  instantly  coagulated  iu  the  stomach,    ihe  caserne 
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is  precipitated  involving  a  portion  of  butter  with  it.  Another 
ponion  of  the  butter  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  mass.  The 
5u?ar  remains  dissolved  in  the  seiaim.  The  caseine  is  slow 
and  hard  of  digestion.  ^Milk  alone  is  not  an  aliment  very 
easy  to  digest.  It  is  only  digested  as  a  solid  substance. 
The  more  compact  and  bulky  the  morsels  of  curd,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  digest.  Therefore,  milk  is  most  digestible 
when  associated  with  other  food  (as  bread  or  potatoes,)  which 
breaks  up  the  curd  into  small  masses  by  its  interposition, 
and  midtiplies  the  sm-faces  of  contact. 

P. — You  intimated  that  experimenters  were  apt  to  con- 
found the  qmckness  of  the  digestion  of  an  aliment  with  the 
rapidity  of  its  ejection  from  tlie  stomach.  Do  you  not  think 
that  such  a  mistake  has  often  been  committed  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont "?  All  praise  to  him  for  what  he  has  taught  iis  of  new 
and  usefid  on  the  subject  of  tliet  and  digestion. 

Dr. — Undoubtedly.  You  may  solve  many  of  the  anom- 
alies of  his  table  by  this  consideration.  In  proportion  as 
aliments  are  deficient  in  nutritive  piinciples,  they  eai-ly  dis- 
charge themselves  from  the  stomach.  This  may  be  said  of 
all  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  more  highly  nutritious 
substances,  as  beef  and  bread,  remain  in  the  stomach,  until 
their  entire  elaboration.  Much  depends,  as  regai'ds  the  early 
emptying  of  the  stomach,  on  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  as 
well  as  its  quahty.  But  it  is  a  gi-and  fallacy  to  consider  the 
whole  act  of  digestion  accomplished  in  the  stomach.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  a  vital  elaboration  of  what  portions  of 
the  food  has  reached  the  C/Ecum  unchanged,  or  nearly  so, 
there  undergoes  further  assimilative  changes,  so  as  to  ex- 
tract all  the  jnth  of  the  food  that  the  wants  of  the  economy 
demand.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  succulent  vege- 
tables, a-s  green  peas,  haricots,  cauhflowers,  cabbage,  turnips, 
carrots,  parsnips,  salads,  &c. 

V. — Your  doctrine,  then,  is,  that  the  more  nutriontmatter 
any  food  contains,  the  more  labour  it  exacts  of  the  stomacli, 
the  longer  it  will  remain  there,  and,  if  the  patient  bedysjiep- 
tic.  the  heavier  it  will  feel,  and  per  contra,  the  lighter  a  diet 
is,  the  less  nutritive  it  is,  the  shorter  time  it  remains  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  less  unea.siness  it  will  produce  to  the  dys- 
peptic. Hence  I  infer  the  Ihenrii  of  your  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  stomach  complaints  is,  tasking  little  the  sto- 
mach, and  le-H  the  f-nergies  of  the  system,  so  as  to  save  the 
"tomach  elaborating  unnecessary  supjilies;  in  fact,  giving 
the  organ  as  much  rest  as  possible,  compatible  with  intro- 
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^duciug  sufficient  nourishment  to  enable  the  machine  to  work 

C  easily  and  comfortably. 

Dit. — You  have  cau<^ht  my  idea.  If  we  could  nourisli  a 
man  through  his  skin  for  a  month,  and  give  the  poor  jaded 
stomach,  pylorus,  and  duodenum,  entire  rest  during  that 
time,  it  would  suffice  to  cure  maladies  that  will  otherwise 
take  a  long  time  to  remove.  So,  many  incurable  heart  and 
lung  diseases  would  get  well  soon,  if  we  could  find  a  substi- 
tute for  the  labour  of  these  organs.  The  hndn  we  can  spare. 
Hence  the  imperative  law  in  hygienic  establishments  such 
as  tliese,  to  avoid  any  mental  effort  that  excites. 

P. — Does  the  body  ever  digest  more  than  its  real  wants 
demand  ? 

De. — I  believe  not  as  a  general  rule.  I  tliink  Dr.  Beau- 
mont is  quite  right  in  his  assertion  that  tlie  amount  of  gas- 
trie  jiuce  sejjreted  is  the  ineasine  of  the  coi-jxn-eal  wants.  A 
^/Fton'  T  should  infer  such  an  aiTaugement,  for  tHe"  pro- 
tection of  the  organism  fi-om  the  effects  of  excess,  as  we  find 
placed  other  checks  to  excesses  of  other  sorts.  I  thurk  it 
will  be  foimd  a  sound  principle,  that  the  liealthy  body  only 
a]ipropriates  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  rei)aration  of  its 
waste.  The  superfluity  is  a  burden  till  elimiuated  per  cifis 
natiiralcs.  People  who  get  gross,  fat,  and  unwieldy,  do  not 
do  so  from  excess  of  bone  or  muscle,  but  from  excess  of  adi- 
pose tissue,  that  is,  from  the  sujierfluity  of  nou-azotiscd 
materials  in  their  diets ;  fat,  and  oils,  matters  which  once 
in  the  stomach,  find  their  way  into  the  circulation  by  simple 
absorption,  without  any  digestive  transformations.  The  ex- 
cess of  sugar  and  starch  in  the  food  is  drained  oft'  in  the 
shape  of  water,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  Uving 
on  rice,  and  di'inluug  no  fluid  for  twenty-four  hom-s.  In 
fact  an  excess  of  starcli  is  not  acted  on  by  the  digestive  or- 
gans. It  passes  unchanged,  or  nearly  so  through  the 
bowels.  This  explains  the  frequent  and  copious  evacuations 
of  vegetarians  with  great  appetites.  The  carbon  of  the  ex- 
cess of  sugar-  and  starch  is  eluninated  in  the  shape  of  bile. 

P. — You  hold  then,  that  the  albuminous  or  proteine  com- 
pounds are  alone  chymified? 

Dr. — I  do.  Mucus,  resin,  woody  matter,  oil.  fat,  even 
starch  (crude),  sugar,  and  liquid  albumen,  undei'go  no  chyni- 
ical  changes  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  form  with  it  a  simple 
solution  or  emulsion,  the  same  as  in  water ;  sugar  is  subject 
to  the  alcoholic  and  lactic  fermentation. 

The  nulrilive  poicer  of  Foods.    P.— I  suppose  the  nutri- 
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tive  power  of  an  alimeutary  substance  is  represented  by  tba^ 
amount  of  assimilable  materials  it  contains  ?  _3 

Dk. — Yes ;  tlie  more  or  less  azotised  (or  nitrogenised)  na-  ,  >j 
tiu-e  of  its  ingi-edlents;  is  £be  sign  and  measure  of  its  nufri-  .x   _  - 
fivH  power.    Azotiiied  matter  is  tbe  substratum  of  the  (  '  ^ 
organism  :  it,  as  it  were,  makes  up  its  treft  ami  ivoof.  It 
als-D  constitutes  tbe  essentially  assimilable  part  of  foods. 
Man's  continued  existence  depends  on  the  daily  reception  of 
as  much  nitrogenised  matter  as  the  wear  and  tear-  of  his 
svstem  daily  expends  or  loses.    It  is  an  assimiption,  as  yet 
linconttacUcted  by  any  positive  fact,  that  mtui  does  not  ap- 
propriate the  atmospheric  nitrogen,  but  only  in  the  minutest 
proponion,  and  perhaps  in  exceptional  cases.    The  Creator 
has  appointed  this  element  to  be  supplied  in  his  diet.  Plants 
elaborate  the  carbon,  the  oxygen,  the  hych-ogen,  the  salts,  &c., 
which  enter  into  the  diet  of  animals,  so  they  also  elaborate 
his  nitrogen.    The  atmospheric  niti-ogen  exists  free  as  it 
does,  not  for  man's  dnect  use,  but  for  the  direct  appropria- 
tion of  plants.    The  substances,  therefore,  most  replete  with 
nitrogen,  wiU  be  the  nutiient  aliments  j)ar  excellence,  pro- 
vided they  contain  the  due  proportion  of  salts  or  ashes ;  so 
the  proteine  compounds  (fibrine,  allnimeu,  caseine,  gluten, 
legumine,  vitelline,  &c.)  in  which  the  nitrogenous  element 
predominates,  constitutes  the  bases  ofhuman  nutrition.  One 
of  these  nutritive  principles  abounds  in  all  the  aliments  of 
men  or  higher  animals.    The  relative  amount,  therefore,  of 
neutral  azotized  matter  in  any  article  determines  its  suita- 
biliiv  for  repairing  the  waste  or  providing  for  the  growth  of 
the  fabrics.    There  is  thus,  as  you  will  perceive,  an  entire 
analogy  or  identity  between  the  ^  Kfl  necessaiy  and  destined 
for  man,  and  the  manures  apjdicable  to  land  imder  culture, 
manures  whose  vaTUeTTs  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  sfdts  they  contain. 

P. — Tbie  exi-lence,  then,  of  nitrogen  in  an  idimentnry  f 
.substance  being  tbe  essential  condition  of  its  nutritive  power,  i 
to  ascerL;dn  tbe  amount  of  immediate  azotised  principle  is  ! 
to  determine  its  dietetic  value? 

[jf;.. — Mark,  however,  that  the  nutritive  value  of  a  food 
does  not.  in  all  cases,  depend  on  the  absolute  amount  of 
nitrogen  it  contains,  hut  on  the  t/uaniil;/ it  yields  to  assimiki- 
li/m.  A  highly  albuminous  substance  may  be  hard  of  di- 
gestion, and  not,  yield  (ill  its  nutritive  elements  ;  a  much  less 
azotised  product  may  be  ea.sy  of  digestion,  and  yield  all  its 
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azote,  &0.,  lieiice  be  more  nutritive  than  the  other.  Yoti 
must  then  distinguish  the  fuudameutal  elements  of  nutri- 
tive i^ower  in  foods  from  the  conditions  which  regidate  its 
development  in  any  individual. 

P. — What  may  these  conditions  be  exphcitly  ? 

Dn. — They  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  pro- 
mote the  digestibility  of  foods.  1st.  Azotised  foodnom'ishes 
well  and  long  only  on  condition  of  being,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, in  its  natm-al  state,  the  original  union  and  elaboration 
of  its  elements  imchanged.  Hence  separate  alimentary 
prinoiiiles  will  not  suiSoe  for  nourishment.  Bad  cookery 
often  perverts  good  food  in  this  and  other  ways.  To  present 
the  living  system  with  cJiemical  products  for  substantial  ali- 
ments, is  giving  it  a  stone  for  bread.  Mutton,  and  the 
pro.viiiifitc  ^Jrinciplcs  which  represent  it,  or  make  it  up,  are 
very  different  things.  2nd.  Perfect  digestion,  the  due  e.x- 
traotiou  of  nutrient  matter,  depends  on  a  certain  amount  of 
bulk  in  the  food.  A  certain  proportion  of  non-azotised  and 
non-nutritious  matter  is  necessary  to  perfect  nutrition  and 
facile  digestion,  concentrated  food  is  indigestible  and  innu- 
tritions. An  innutritions  or  excrementitious  portion  of  the 
food  sei-ves  to  break  up  the  cohesion  of  the  azotised  and  nu- 
trient matters,  or  to  develope  their  latent  activity,  and  to  ex- 
pose a  greater  amount  of  theii-  surface  to  contact  with  the 
absorbents  of  the  intestinal  track.  A  subordinate,  but  not 
less  essential  function  of  the  woody  or  excrementitious  part,  is 
to  maintain  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  .3rd.  Diversity  and  mixture  of  foods  is  a  law  of  man 
and  some  animals.  A  rabbit  fed  exclusively  with  either 
wheat,  bai-ley,  carrots,  &c.,  will  not  live  so  long.  ^  If  they  be 
given  together,  or  alternated,  they  answer  perfectly.  Tlie 
mixture  of  meat  augments  not  only  the  digestibility, 
but  the  nutritive  power  of  bread.  Animals  fed  exclusivelv 
on  bread,  presented  starch  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  ijitestinal  canal.  When  meat  was  added  to  it,  the  stai-ch 
was  only  fouud  at  the  end  of  the  small  intestines.  4tiily. 
The  sapid,  odorous,  or  oi-omatic  principles  of  the  food. 
These,  although  infinitely  minute  and  evanescent,  determine 
a  How  of  blood  and  secretions,  a  vital  orgasm  and  turgescence, 
which  enables  tlie  stomach  to  react  upon  the  food^ingcsted, 
and  to  extract  their  assimilable  principles. 

P. — What  are  nutritive  e(juivalents  ? 

Du.— They  are  numbers  representing  the  comparative 
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nutritive  power  of  dietetic  siihstauces,  numbers  expressing 
the  quantities  of  each  aliment  that  suffice  to  afford  the  same 
amount  of  repiu'ative  materials. 

The  foundation  of  varieties  of  rcjimen,  or  dietetic  observances. 

Dr. — All  cu'cnmstauces,  bodily  and  mental,  which  modify 
the  living  organism,  age.  constitution,  temperament,  habits, 
exercise,  or  rest,  diseased  conditions,  &c.  cfec^'All  these  infi- 
nitely motlifv"  the  kind  and  amount  of  corporeal  waste,  as  well 
as  the  effects  of  the  food  taken.  Nutrition  has  its  laws,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  and  their  scientific  appHca- 
tion  to  the  tliversified  cu'cumstances  of  man,  constitutes  regi- 
men. One  person,  for  example,  will  draw  more  nourishment 
from  a  vegetable  diet  than  fi'om  meat,  wliich  woidd  over  ex- 
cite the  digestive  organs,  and  heat  the  system  generally. 
Another  cannot  live  without  his  allowance  of  animal  food ; 
his  flesh  wastes,  his  blood  becomes  watery,  and  there  is  no 
strength  or  spirit  in  him.  One  man  cannot  exceed  his  usual 
quantum  of  food  without  seiiously  deranging  his  health  ; 
another  man  lives  by  no  rule,  and  commits  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cesses with  apparent,  or  comparative  impunity. 

P. — Well,  what  would  you  call  a  normal  ration  for  a  man  ? 

Dr. — That  is  very  hard  to  determine,  so  diverse  is  the 
condition,  exercise  or  labour,  habits  and  constitution  of  men. 
A  Russian  soldiers  allowance  is  a  pound  of  black  bread  per 
(Hem,  with  some  oU.    Our  sailor's  ration  is  about  two  pounds, 
bread  and  beef,  and  et  ceteras.    Cheyne  assigns  to  a  man  of 
average  stature,  in  good  health,  and  taking  moderate  exer- 
cise,-, eight  ounces  of  meat,  and  twelve  ounces  of  bread  or  ^ 
other  vegetable  nourishment ;  with  sixteen  ounces  of  fer-  "•' 
rnented  liquor.    This  is  very  near  the  mark.    Sir  John 
Sincbiir  reckons  sixteen  ounces  of  solid  food,  and  thirty-six 
of  liquid  for  sedentary  people.    The  quality  of  the  food  de- 
termines greatly  the  quantity  necessaiy.    One  pound  of 
bread  will  nourish  a  man  under  light  labour,  who  would 
otherwi.sf:  eat  five  ymiids  of  jjotatoes.    A  person  jiving  on 
apydes  would  p'-rijaps  require  ten  pounds  jx-r  diem.    A  ra- 
tion of  beef  would  permit  an  immense  reducdori  nf  tlie  fnri- 
naceous  element  in  the  diet.    The  princiide  is  clear,  thalthiH 
CiiiiporeaLi/i'ow.''^ should  lie  proportionate  to  the  expenditurc.J" 
The  latter,  of  conrye.  jiresents  great  fluctuiitioun,  aceording^ 
to  causes  acting  on  the  orgfinisrn,  nnd  modifying  the  vital 
functions.    An  instinctive  feeling,  emanating  from  the  sto- 
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maoli,  suggests,  both  to  man  aad  Least,  the  filtuig  conduct 
relative  to  then'  food,  although  in  the  case  ol'  man  tliese  in- 
stincts are  wofully  perverted  and  de-naturalised.  The  sound 
man  will  find  his  surest  dietetic  guide  in  liis  s_ensations. 
Temperajice  is  the  grand  rule.  The  just  measure  of  food 
once  obtained  and  pursued  will  be  confirmed  by  habit. 
Nature  suffices  with  little.  Most  people  consume  much 
more  than  the  support  of  life  demands;  and  iufiuite,  un- 
known, are  the  mischiefs  that  arise  from  overcharged  sto- 
machs. The  more  one  eats,  the  more  one  wmihl  eat,  the 
more  gluttonous  one  becomes.  The  high  refinements  of 
coolcery,  in  this  way,  are  particularly  injurious  ;  they  over- 
stimulate  jaded  organs  of  taste  and  smell,  producing  a  fac- 
titious appetite,  and  overstretching  the  capacity  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

P. — What  is  the  hody-cniisciciicc  doing  all  this  time  ? 

Du. — That  instinct  of  organic  preservation  cannot  be  en- 
tirely silenced,  or  seared.  When  its  warnings  ai'e  not  heard 
or  heeded,  derangement  of  the  health  ensues,  sooner  or  later, 
and  more  or  less  serious.  The  habit  of  excessive  nourish- 
ment degenerates  at  length  into  a  red  need  of  the  economy, 
and  gives  im  unikie  preponderaBce  both  in  size  and  activity 
to  the  digestive  viscera. 

P, — What  are  the  morbid  effects  of  a  too  profuse  diet  ? 

Dr. — They  vary,  of  com-se.  It  does  not  create  the  san- 
guine temperament ;  but  in  such  atemperament  it  produces 
venous  plethora,  pUes,  a  disposition  to  active  haemorrhages 
and  to  cerebral  congestions.  The  urine,  the  prmcipal  outlet 
of  the  azote  of  the  system,  evacuates  an  excessive  proportion 
of  solid  materials :  and  all  this  is  an  unnecessary  strain  upon 
the  kidneys,  superinducing  disease  in  structure  so  over- 
worked. But,  at  the  best,  it  becomes  iusuflicient  for  eUmi- 
nating  all  the  azote  received  into  tlie  body  tlu-ough  an 
excess  of  nourishment.  This  superfluity  it  allows  to  deposit 
itself  in  the  shape  of  uric_aoid,  the  maleiics  morin  of  joiit, 
rheumntism,  stone,  and  f/r/wer 

P. — How  is  it  that  niany  noted  gormandisers  do  not  got 

fat? 

Dr. — J^aiJ^SS  is  a  frequent  associate  ol  gluttony.  \V  licn 
the  alimmSymass  is  greatly  dis]jroportional  to  the  diges- 
tive abdity,  only  so  much  as  the  actual  wants  of  the  economy 
demand  is  appropriated.  The  excess  is  eUniiuated  in  various 
ways,  it  makes  exit  usually  by  diarrhceft,  or  vomiting,  after 
a  painful  stay  in  the  stomach.    Inlants,  by  then-  facUity  of 
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vomiting  easily,  get  rid  oi'theirexcess  of  nourisbment.  Adults 
undergo  tbe  piiiuful  crisis  of  indigestion ,  auuoi  meed  by  nasuea , 
hiccup,  fetid  eructations,  beadacbe,  vomiting,  witb  troubled 
res])iratiou  and  geueral  pidlor,  with  fatigue  and  weariness  of 
the  limbs.  Sometimes  the  pylorus  yields,  and  allows  pas- 
sage— hut  not  without  protest — to  the  undigested  mass,  which 
instates  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  it  courses 
along,  producing  dian-hcea.  The  apoplectic,  and  those  with 
tendency  to  indammation,  frequently  go  through  this  pro- 
cess once  too  often. 

Obesity,  or  fatty  or  oily  infilti'ation,  is  slow  to  exhibit  it- 
self in  persons  of  the  sanguine  and  neiwous  temperament, 
who  eat  to  excess.  But  it  quickly  gains  upon  the  lymphatic, 
in  whom  all  the  excess  of  food  turns  to  fat :  the  belly  first 
becomes  prominent,  then  it  extends  to  the  face  and  neck, 
the  limbs  often  retaining  their  original  slenderness.  The 
weight  of  the  body  increases,  whUe  its  moving  power  dimin- 
ishes, by  the  atrophy  of  its  muscular  fibres.  The  mental 
powers  diminish  by  the  excessive  stimulation  of  an  excessive 
nutrition,  working  at  high  pressure  the  powers  of  plastic 
life. 

P. — So  often  is  found  true  Shakespeare's  remai'k — 

Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits 
Make  fat  the  sides,  but  banker  out  the  wits." 

\M-iat  is  the  influence  of  indigestion  in  tlie  production  of 
di.s<;a.se  ? 

Dp.. — Great ;  provoked  often,  and  especially  when  accom- 
panied with  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors.  There  is  no  end 
to  that  subject.  I  will  develope  this  at  full  length,  and  in 
some  novel  points  of  view  to  you  another  day. 

P. — Leaving  for  the  meantime  the  discussion  of  the  die- 
tetic character,  or  adaptation  of  man — that  is,  the  relation 
that  e.xists  Vitween  the  quality  of  his  food  aud  his  digestive 
capabilities,  will  you  be  pleased  to  give  mc  some  general 
views  of  regimen,  of  the  effects  and  apjilications  of  vegetable 
diet  exclusively  ;  of  its  modification,  a  milk  diet,  and  then  of 
what  is  more  properly  tenned  a  mi.xed  diet? 

Dr:. — The  nourishment  of  the  healthy  human  lioing  varies 
with  the  cirramstanees  and  epochs  of  life.  A  well  apjiointed 
diet,  esp<-ciaily  in  disea-se,  is  of  iiifiniUj  importance — indeed 
it  cannot  be  over  rated  or  over-stated.  But  the  diet,  cither 
of  tbe  healthy  or  thfr  sick,  cannot  be  determined  by  any  ab- 
.solute  rule  or  prescrijition  ;  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  relation 
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to  pnrticulnr  cases  and  pavticular  ocoaKions.  By  varying 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  its  mode  oi'  preparation,  and  its 
times  of  taking,  we  can  meet  many  wants  of  the  diseased  or- 
ganism. By  regimen,  it  is  in  onr  power  to  supply  tlie  de- 
fects of  many  other  liygienio  conditions,  to  correct  defective 
constitutions,  and  even  to  eradicate  perhaps,  or  neutralise, 
liereditary  taints  and  other  faults  of  organisation.  Ne-\.t  to 
ail'  and  clima  te,  or  I  should  ratlier  say  Lefore  either  of  these, 
it  is  tlie  most  powerful  modifier  of  man's  condition,  moral 
as  well  as  ]ihysical.  Regimen  is  onuiipotent  to  save  or  to 
kill,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  directed. 

P.. — I  should  like  now  to  hear  tlie  results  of  your  experi- 
ence on  the  suhject  of  the  iiwtra  o  f  eating. 

Dr. — The  number  and  periods  of  meals  are  proportioned 
to  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  are  regulated  by  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  case.  The  feeble  and  the  I'ohust, 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  active  and  the  sedentary,  tlie  in- 
habitants of  cold  and  those  of  hot  climates,  of  moist  and  of 
dry  climates,  are  (dl  placed  in  conditions  that  demand  corre- 
sponding variations  of  diet.  So  far  as  the  habits  arc  natural, 
and  the  health  good,  the  returns  as  to  the  times  of  eating,  as 
well  as  the  dictates  of  appetite  in  regard  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  food,  may  he  safely  relied  on.  But  an  imperative 
rule  is,  that  there  be  always  clear  gi'ound  for  a  meal — that 
tlie  last  Jie  d  ill  if  ilhposcd  of,  and  out  of  the.  vaij — the  sto- 
mach empty  before  a  fresh  meal  is  indiilged  in.  If  food  is 
ingested  whde  the  stomach  is  at  work  upon  an  undigested 
pirevious  meal,  disturbance  is  sure  to  occur,  although  in 
strong  constitutions  many  things  may  mask  that  disturlianoe, 
and  they  appear  to  escape  with  impunity.  But  no  violation 
of  an  organic  law,  any  more  than  of  a  moral  or  material  law, 
can  be  without  its  fitting  check  or  penalty  sooner  or  later. 
Much  food  is  eaten  that  is  not  digested.  The  bowels  are 
merely  put  to  tlie  trouble  of  releasing  the  system  of  a  load 
that  should  never  have  been  introduced  to  it,  and  this  gratui- 
tous evacuation,  though  the  savuig  of  the  individual  lor  the 
moment,  is  the  ruin  of  tlie  org!Uiism  in  tlie  long  run.  It  is 
like  playnig  tricks  with  a  steam  engine,  risking  the  bursting 
of  the  boiler,  on  the  strength  of  the  oiflcieut  action  of  the 
safety  valves.  But  some  fine  day  the  valve  lias  got  :i  hitch, 
it  wont  work,  and  there  is  a  blow  up  ! 

p, — What  cu-cnmslanccs  aflect  the  length  of  interval  be- 
tween each  meal? 

Dr.— The  amount  of  the  food  ingested,  the  amount  of 
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waste  of  tissues,  or  of  exercise  undergone,  experienced  iu  the 
rapidity  of  the  vital  actions,  and  the  coldness  of  chmate. 
On  accomit  of  growth,  chUcU'en  require  food  oftener  than 
adults :  iuid  adults,  on  account  of  their  activitj',  oftener  tlian 
the  a^ed.  Where  givat  cold  is  to  he  endured,  gi-eat  quanti- 
ties of  carhon  and  hydrogen  ai-e  consmned  iu  keeping  up  the 
animal  heat,  aud  therefore  frequent  proportionate  supplies 
are  necessary. 

P. — What  do  you  say  of  very  frequent  meals  the  four  or 
five  per  diem  of  many  people  ? 

Dr. — I  heheve  them  very  wrong — very  unphysiological, 
and  therefore  very  injurious.    The  more  the  stomach  can 
be  spared,  the  less  ' fi-equently  the  moUmcii  dif/estiuum  is 
called  up.  consistently  with  the  due  supply  of  reparative 
matei-ials.  the  better  for  immediate  health  and  comfort,  as 
iceU  a.i  ultimate  loiigevit;/.    One  had  effect  of  frequent  meals, 
independent  of  the  surplusage  of  nourishment  they  ai'e  apt 
10  inn-oduce.  is  tho  sluggishness,  the  chsinclination  to  exer- 
cise they  determine.    Whether  two  or  thi-ee  meals  per  diem 
are  better  for  any  healthy  individual,  depends  on  peculiarities 
of  the  circumstances  or  "of  the  constitution.    But  make  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  eat  at  fixed  jieriods,  eat  regularly.  Break- 
fast should  always  be  earned  by  some  exercise  or  other,  un- 
less in  the  case  of  weakly  children,  confirmed  invalids,  or 
travellers  commencing  a  journey  early.    A  comfortable 
breakfa-st.  whose  digestion  is  well  ensured,  is  a  good  begin- 
ning of  the  whole  day,  a  foundation  for  its  labour,  a  means 
to  the  success  of  its  plans.    Luncheon,  so  called,  is  dinner 
(or  -,hould  be),  at  an  interval  of  five  hours  after  breakfast, 
followed  by  supper  idinner  ikshionably),  at  an  interval  of 
either  five  or  six  hours.    This  ensures  gencndly  an  empty 
stomach  before  each  meal.    But  witli  those  whose  breakfast 
i-S  HO  copious,  or  whose  digestion  is  so  slow,  that  breakfast  is 
not  di.sposed  of  evidently  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  then  two 
rfjeal.-;  [kt  diern  must  suffice  for  them,  if  they  are  wise.  Tho 
la-,t  meal  for  those  who  take  three  meals,  should  be  at  least 
three  hours  before  bed-time — tlie  dinner  of  those  who  take 
two  rnealn,  should  leave  four  or  five  clear  hours  a/,  least  for 
its  digestion,  l)efore  going  to  lied. 

I  have  known  ifiany  large  eaters  who  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  fige,  but  invariably  f  found  tliey  had  rare  digestive  or- 
gans, and  splendid  constitutions.  But  tbey  would  have 
lived  longer  had  they  been  more  moderate.    Tho  same  re- 
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mark  ap]ilies  to  intoxicating  drinks,  for  one  that  lives  througli 
excesses,  tliousands  die  prematurely  and  miserably. 

P. — I  quite  believe  that  man's  physical  organisation,  his 
moral  dispositions,  and  his  mental  powers,  are  much  influ- 
enced by  the  food  he  eats.  The  vegetarians  hint,  if  they  do 
not  assert  broadly,  that  all  this  influence  is  for  good  on  then- 
side,  and  for  hud  on  the  side  of  tliose  who  use  animal  food  as 
a  ])ortion  ol'  Iheii-  diet. 

Dr. — This  is  a  mistake,  however,  of  the  vegetarians.  I 
have  liad  ample  o]iportunity  aflbrded  me  of  forming  an  ex- 
perienced judgment  in  the  matter.  Some  time  ago  I  had  the 
worthy  President  of  the  Vegetarian  Society  under  my  care  ; 
a  gentleman,  whose  life,  talents,  and  aflluent  means,  are  de- 
voted to  works  of  benevolence.  His  family,  also,  and  many 
of  the  Society,  of  the  liighest  and  lowest  orders,  have  been 
my  patients — and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to,  is  this,  that 
the  f/ood  or  the  bad  depends  on  the  quantUi/  and  quality  of 
such  food  as  is  used,  whether  it  be  purely  vegetarian  or 
mixed.  Moderate  quantities  of  well  a  jiportioned  mixed  diet, 
suited  to  the  land  of  life,  climate,  constitution,  &c.,  will  pro- 
duce all  the  happy  effects  on  mind  and  body  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  combination  of  vegetables,  fi'uits,  and  farinacea; 
iXO  to  effect.  We  see  an  instance  of  this  in  Count  Cornaro, 
wliose  diet  consisted  of  fourteen  ounces  of  splicl  food,  com- 
posed of  the  flesli  of  animals,  soups,  eggs,  and  tre'acl,  with 
fourteen  oimces  of  wine.  I  should  tell  you  cii  2)assii}it  that 
Count  Cornaro,  at  the  age  of  forty,  or  thereabouts  was  in  so 
deplorable  a  state  of  health,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  by 
his  Iriends  and  medical  attendants.  In  this  dilemma  he 
commenced  and  persevered  in  a  better  system  of  management 
of  his  own.  He  Lived  in  consequence  over  the  age  of  105, 
and  then  died,  or  rather  seemed  to  doze  off'  for  good,  sitting 
in  his  arm-chau-  by  the  fire-side — having  blessed  his  great 
grand-children.  Few  men,  if  any,  ever  enjoyed  sucli  - health 
and  happiness  during  the  last  half  century  of  so  long  a  span 
of  existence,  as  did  this  highly  estimable  and  amiable  man. 
You  should  read  his  life.  When  you  go  to  Venice  you  will 
see  a  fine  portrait  of  Inm  by  Titian,  when  he  was  in  his 
105th  year.  Many  times  and  oft  have  I  looked  on  the  face 
with  admiration.  You  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  large 
lieneuoleiice  a.nd  Jirni/icss,  and  the  smallness  of  tlie  lower  or- 
gans of  destructiveness,  combutiveuess.  You  will  perceive 
that  in  the  case  of  Cornaro,  there  was  an  exclusion  of  fruits 
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and  vegetables ;  but  their  elements,  the  acids,  salts,  alkalies, 
and  eai-tlij,  the  latter  contain,  were  made  up  in  tlie  consti- 
tuents of  his  wine.  His  wine  was  the  juice  of  tlie  gi'ape, 
mind  you.  not  such  a  &ery,  entrail  consumiaig  mixture  as 
modem  port  and  sheny.  In  fact,  wine,  or  tea,  or  coffee,  by 
a  true  instinct  of  mankind,  are  indispensable  associates  of 
animal  food,  ahere  green  food  is  absent;  and  this,  because 
they  contain  those  fine  acids,  salts,  and  inorganic  constitu- 
ents found  in  gaixlen  produce. 

P. — Tea  (or  coffee),  then,  is  an  equivalent  to  wine,  or  a  |. 
substitute  for  it  ?    This  is  a  new  idea  to  me. 

Dr. — Both  for  its  exliilarating  effects  on  the  frame  and  for  ^ 
the  quality  \i  impaits  to  oiu-  food,  which  the  developed  ner- 
vous system  of  man  makes  fai-more  desirable  than  quantity ; 
also  for  those  minute  but  necessary  constituents  refen-ed  to, 
tea  and  coffee  exactly  rej^lace  wine,  are  the  wine  of  the  masses 
everywhere  in  modem  times,  where  wine  does  not  abound. 

There  is  much  trath  in  vegetaiianism  most  assui'edly,  up  to 
a  given  point,  and  within  proper  limits,  and  in  proper  cases.  It 
is  a  valuable  or  rather  an  invaluable  curative  acjency,  in  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  medical  practitioner,  in  certain  forms  and 
pha-ses  of  chronic  disease.  But,  let  me  obsen^e,  it  has  a  gi-eat 
leaven  of  error  mixed  with  its  truth .  It  is  a  good  thing  much 
abased.  Tliere  is  much  zeal  without  knowledge  in  its  pre- 
vailing advocacy,  and  much  gi-atuitous  iujuiy  inflicted  by 
its  indiscriminate  adoption.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
vegetarianism,  as  practised  by  many  of  its  partizans,  the 
right  use  of  it  is  the  exception,  the  abuse  is  the  rule  ;  the 
rich  err  hy  excess  in  one  direction,  the  poor  vegetarians  by 
excess  in  an  opposite  direction,  both  equally  faUing  to  lait 
thaXjmte  milieu  of  proportions  and  ingi-edients,  wherein  Ues 
the  whole  secret  and  virtue  of  a  sound  /jhi/siolorjical  diet. 

f- — 'Ilie  vegetarians  object  to  animal  food  that  it  is  a 
stimulatin^diet.    How  far  is  this  wcU-foimded? 

iJR. — ft  lias  no  foundation  but  in  the  abuse  of  animal  food. 
This  objection  as  much  applies  to  vegetable  food.  l*"orpray 
vrhm  (•rjri~X\Vili-i  a.  stimulant  food . I  That  which  is  taken  in 
proportions  and  quantities  beyond  the  wants  of  the  economy 
at  the  time.  A  hcfirty  breakfast  of  tea,  bread,  and  beef- 
steaks, would  lie  highly  stimulant  to  a  man  just  risen  from 
hed,  and  who  had  bad  little  or  no  exercise  for  several  days. 
But  if  the  ^amernan  had  been  walking  tlnrty  miles  a  day  for 
a  week,  or  ha^l  been  at  liard  work  for  four  or  five  hours  pre- 
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1^,  viously,  theu  tlie  breaklnst  iu  question  would  not  prove  at 
all  stimulating  ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  bo  in  relation  to 
the  wants  of  his  organism,  and  contain  the  iittiug  materials 
of  its  repair. 

P. — I  see  now  clearly,  what  constitutes  a  stimulant  diet 
— that  is,  a  diet  which  jiroves  to  be  injuriously  or  morbidly 
stimulant — iu  short,  that  which  contains  an  excess  of  mate- 
rials which  the  system  cannot  didy  dispose  of,  and  wliich, 
tlierefore,  must  fie  a  load  and  an  oppression  to  nature. 

Dr, — Yes ;  animal  food,  or  even  bread,  and  peas,  and 
beans,  being  highly  azoti.sed,  largely  contain  the  elements  of 
corporeal  repair,  H,ud  are,  therefore,  ouly  proper  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities,  where  great  corporeal  waste  has  taken 
place,  and  where  the  reparative  powers  are  not  interlered 
with  by  disease  or  exhaustion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
diluted  form  iu  which  nitrogen  exists  in  fruits,  roots,  and 
.  farinaceffi  is  more  appropriate  for  genial  climes  where  the 
labour  is  moderate,  or  the  life  indolent,  but  where  the  per- 
spiration is  profuse  In  such  cu-cumstances  little  respira- 
tory element  is  wanted,  therefore,  the  portion  of  it  that 
enters  into  the  diet,  is  simply  for  maintaining  the  due  lubricity 
of  tlie  tissues,  and  for  its  other  structural  uses,  but  it  is  not 
1, wanted  as  fuel.  The  comparatively  slight  corporeal  waste, 
is  amply  repaired  bythe  small  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  these 
substances,  but  the  excessive  waste  of  watery  fluids  or  per- 
s])iration.  is  compensated  in  the  loi'gely  starchy  element  that 
forms  the  bidk  of  their  food.  The  starch  (a  hycbate  of  car- 
bon) is  resolved  into  w^ater;  the  carbon  that  remains  is 
either  eliminated  without  being  burnt,  as  by  the  liver,  lungs, 
or  skin,  or  it  can  be  appropriated  to  respiratory  uses,  if  need 
be.  The  starch  of  the  potatoe-feeding  Irishman  is  so  got 
quit  of,  in  tlie  former  way,  in  the  broiling  dog  days;  iu  cold 
weather  it  is  burnt  as  'fuel  to  keep  liim  warm.  In  like 
manner,  rich  oily  food  (or  respiratory  material)  talceu  undi'r 
circumstances  where  there  exist  no  means  of  burning  it  otl, 
as  in  wai'm  rooms  or  chmntes,  is  highly  stiimdant  and  in- 
jurious ;  but  not  so  under  due  exposure  to  cold.  ^ 

After  all,  what  is  the  real  and  pertinent  question  to  be 
discussed?— tlie  diet  most  siutable  for  human  healtli.  hap]ii- 
ness.  and  longevity.  Now  it  is  evident  as  the  sunshine  ol 
day,  that  no  considerations  touching  sunply  the  source  ol" 
this  food,  will  settle  the  question.  But  an  exclusive  reference 
must  be  made  to  its  mniposilioii,  and  to  the  suita- 

bility of  the  uigredieuts  of  the  food  to  meet  the  specific 
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wants  of  tlie  Viody.  for  the  time  being.  And  these  wants  are 
iuliuitoly  nioditied  and  varied  by  firciuustauces.  Food  is 
for  the  purpose  of  siipiilying  the  waste.  1st.  Of  tiie  solid 
structures  of  the  mechanism.  2nd.  Of  the  water  required 
for  the  sound  condition  of  the  tissues  and  for  the  perlbrinauce 
of  the  vital  functions.  And  Srdly.  Of  tlie  animal  lieat.  For 
these  the  nitrogen ised  and  nou-nitrogenised  elements  of  the 
foods  are  demanded  iu  very  varying  proportions.  Under 
severe  labour  the  albuminous  element  is  the  prime  require- 
ment for  the  repair  of  the  tissues  disintegrated.  Under  no 
exertion,  but  with  exposiu'e  to  intense  cold,  the  fatty  or  oily 
element  is  almost  alone  in  demand ;  with  great  fatigue  and 
great  cold  both  to  sustain,  then,  a  diet  equally  rich  in 
fibrine  and  in  fat  is  that  which  is  desirable.  In  a  burning 
clime,  and  with  an  indolent  life,  a  diet  deficient  in  fat  and 
tibrine.  but  abounding  La  starch,  sugar,  acids,  &c.,  is  that 
which  is  most  proper. 

P. — So  that  he  who  asks  what  is  the  best  food  of  man  iT 
like  the  traveller,  who  asked  wiiich  was  the  most  favourable 
^vind  for  a  sliip.  without  reference  to  its  destination.  It  is 
thus  jirecisely  with  the  diet  question,  it  would  appear. 

Dii. — The  best  and  most  ajipropriate  diet  is  entu'ely  a 
question  of  circumstances,  oi  the  destiniition  of  the  food  ;  olj 
the  object  for  which  it  is  given  ;  the  specific  purjioses  it  lias 
to  accomplish  in  the  organism,  and  the  substantial  waste  it 
Las  to  supply.  It  is  in  the  due  ])rojiortion  of  its  constituents, 
according  to  the  varying  requirements  of  circumstances,' 
wh^-rein  consist  the  virtue  and  the  vabie  of  any  dietetic  scale, 
and  its  suitability  for  maintaining  tlie  physical  and  mental 
jiowf-rs  in  their  state  of  highest  healthy  energy.  Pure  I'at 
or  blubber  is  thus  the  instinctive  craving  of  the  frozen,  in- 
dol-irit.  I>:q!iimaux  ;  flesh  and  fat,  or  oily  mai/.e  bread,  the 
requireinorjts  of  the  active  "  voyagfiir"  iu  the  same  regions; 
and  fruits  and  farinaceaj  for  the  warm  south  :  and  all  iut(!r- 
rnixtures.  of  vegetable  and  animal  diet,  lor  the  intermediatG 
latitudes.  The  degrees  ol' latitud','.  iniiecd,  i'orm  asortiifdiet 
s<;ale.  fSeginning  at  the  torrid  zone,  v.-ehave  tlieir  delicious 
fruits,  ill-:  sta[)lf  su[)[>ort  of  the  natives,  as  they  were,  no 
doubt,  of  primitive,  unsoidiisticated  nian  in  the  same  luxuri- 
oim  climates,  fii  the  temperate  zone,  ihe  farinaceous  grains 
and  roots  become  a  [iredotniniint  element  ol'  the  diet.  ]}y 
degree^!  a-'cending.  as  the  sky  becomes  less  eheiji'ing.  and  the 
soil  less  prolific,  the  dr:vic"s  'if  art  become  irioi'c  and  mon-in 
dern.iiid,  to  aid  the  backwardne'.-s  of  nature,  or  to  comp  ii'^ato 
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lier  defects.  Here  man  seems  truly  omiiivorous,  his  dishes 
culled  equally  and  advantageously,  too,  i'rom  the  animal  and 
the  vegetahle  kingdoms.  As  we  get  into  the  sterner  hyper- 
horean  regions,  the  animal  element  in  the  diet  increases, 
and  the  vegetable  element  diminishes,  till,  at  the  extreme 
north,  we  find  man  entirely  carnivorous. 

A  universal  diet  will  doi'or  a  universal  climate,  and  for  a 
imiversal  condition  of  mankiud.  If  all  chmates  and  all  con- 
ditions were  equalised,  then  it  might  be  propounded. 

Quality  of  Food. 

Db. — I  have  a  few  general  views  to  ofter  on  the  subjects 
of  vegetable  and  animal  foods  resjjectively.  These,  though 
nominally  apart,  virtually  merge  into  each  other  by  very 
insensible  gradations.  Vegetable  nutriment  approaches 
animal  diet  in  fruits,  I'oots,  and  farinaceous  grains.  Animal 
food  approaches  the  mUdness  of  vegetable  products  in  cold- 
blooded auanals. 

p._What  is  the  peculiiu-  eflect  of  vegetable  as  compared 
with  animal  food? 

I3R._It  tends  to  slacken  the  speed  of  all  the  vital  func- 
tions, their  digestion  increases  less  the  rate  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  amount  of  animal  heat.  They  nourish  without  excitmg, 
or  hastening  the  organic  acts.  But  there  ai-e  great  grada- 
tions ui  their  nutritive  power.  The  ij^cinaceous  seeds 
supply  the  system  with  an  abundance  of  nutritive  materials, 
next  to  flesh  meat.  The  farinaceous  gi-aui  passes  out  of 
the  stomach  more  quickly  than  flesh.  Our  ordinary  class 
of  fi-uits  but  mUdly  excite  the  gastric  powers,  and  yield 
but  scanty  nourisluug  material.  In  southern  countries  the 
fig  or  the  dried  grape,  and  other  common  vegetables,  with 
bread,  suffice  for  subsistence  of  the  masses :  but  it  is  not  so 
with  us  The  briefer  the  period  of  their  stay  lu  thestomach, 
as  before  remarked,  the  more  are  they  unfit  for  substantial 
suijport.  From  their  leaving  a  more  copious  and  less  alter- 
ed residue,  they  are  excellent  adjuvants  to  richer  diet,  when 
constipation  is  an  object  to  combat.  From  their  power  ol 
quickening  some  intestinal  operation,  from  their  abundance 
of  excremeutitious  matter,  irom  its  eflects  on  the  intestinal 
movonents,  and  from  the  diluent  action  on  the  blood.  Iruits 
are  admirably  suited  for  a  portion  of  the  diet  ol  the  pieUiorij; 
and  the  apoiilcctic.  Indeed,  tliey  avejudwioiidy 
immense  resource  both  for  die  iuvahd  and  the  healthy. 
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Thev  are  agreeable  to  every  stomach,  and  the  more  agreeable  'I 
the  more  the  stomach  is  uiisoj^histicalfiL    They  are  only 
hiirti'id  li-om  beiaig  unripe,  or  used  in  excess. 

P. — In  what  cases  would  yon  prescribe  a  diet  of  fi-uits  ? 
Dr. — From  their  Iea\-ing  a  more  copious  and  less  altered 
residue,  and  from  the  quickening  effect  of  this  excrementi- 
tious  matter  on  tlie  intestinal  actions,  they  are  admu'ably 
fitted  to  constitute  pai-t  of  the  diet  of  the  habitually  consti- 
pated. From  the  same  aperient  efl'ects,  and  from  their 
maultestly  diluent  action  on  the  blood,  and  from  the  little 
cai-bonaceous  or  inflammable  matter  they  introduce,  tliey  are 
pre-eminently  appropriate  to  the  sanguineous  and  the  ple- 
thoric-, and  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  congestion  of  the 
brain  or  lungs,  and  in  the  decidedly  bilious,  and  the  ner- 
vously irritable.  Fruits  ai'e  less  advisable  for  old  people, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  cold  and  humid  regions. 


P. — Do  you  reckon  milk  diet  intermediate  in  digestibility  - 
and  nutritive  power  between  vegetable  and  animal  foods  .'' 

Dr. — Milk  diet  is  less  digestible  than  is  generally  supposed. 
To  most  adults  it  is  heavy,  heating,  and  stimulating,  espe- 
cially it'  taken  with  much  solid.  It  is  too  much  of  a  perfect 
aliment  in  itself  to  be  taken  as  a  simple  diluent  to  other 
food,  save  in  the  case  of  light  farinaceous  food.  It  will  sel- 
dom an.swer  as  a  substitute  for  tea  or  coffee,  and  be  freely 
indulged  in  with  an  animal  diet.  Per  se,  or  combined  with 
fruits,  roots,  and  farinaccce,  it  is  a  soothing  diet,  determining 
only  a  moderate  stimulation.  Its  digestion  and  sanguifica- 
tiou  do  not  occa.sion  any  increase  of  temperatiu'e  or  accelera- 
tion of  any  function,  except  tlie  kidneys.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  a.s  it  forms  man's  first  aliment,  so  it  is  best  fitted,  when 
judiciously  taken,  to  form  his  la.st  aliment.  In  age  and 
feebleness  extreme,  for  the  wasted  and  decaying  powers  of 
the  fabric,  if  that  fabric  has  in  due  season  and  by  slow  de- 
grees b';en  again  accustomed  to  draw  its  nourishment  from 
its  primitive  source,  each  nieid  of  milk  will  lio  jiermanently 
more  reviving  and  su.staining  than  any  other  form  of  food. 
First  and  la.st,  in  the  shape  of  cheese,  cream,  and  butter,  man 
draws  an  unfailing  source  of  "  creature  comforts"  lie  could 
ill  forego. 

For  the  adult,  the  value  and  ffricacy  of  a  milk  diet  de- 
pends on  circumstances.  In  the  dietetic  treatment  ofdisoase, 
dinensed  tendencies,  or  simply  delicate  constitution,  the 
philosoyihical  practitioner  will  always  liavc  reHj)ect  iti  tlie 
regimen  he  prescribes  to  the  climate  wherein  the  patient  lives. 
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yilic  (lir  and  the  aliment,  must,  lie  made  to  eom/icnsale  each 

I  other.  A  humid,  heavy,  ungcuial  atmosphere  ns  that  of 
gi-iNil  jiiut  of  Uritain  aud  Holhmd  ibr  many  moutlis  of  tlie 
yenY,  or  tlie  still  more  depressing  sky  of  malarious  districts, 
need  a  stiumlating  clement  in  tlie  diet,  which  tea  and  eofJ'ee, 
and  light  stimulants,  arc  almost  indispensahle  to  meet.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  elevated  regions,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
rarilied,  dry,  liracing,  breezy,  and  the  light  is  abundant — in 
short,  where  all  the  elements  cons])ire  to  jireeipitate  the  or- 
ganic movements — here  the  milic  diet  becomes  an  appro- 
priate counteractive  to  all  tliese  stimulating  influences. 
r    P. — I  su[ip()se,  therefore,  you  would  recommend  a  mdk 

i  diet  to  neutralise  excessive  morbid  sensibility? 
I  Dn. — 1  do  not  know  anything  better,  with  its  concorai- 
laiits,  for  persons  of  that  temperament,  if  they  will  only  have 
patience  and  perseverance  to  break  themselves  into  a  diet 
at  first  usually  as  refractory  to  their  stomaclis  as  it  is  repug- 
nant to  their  jirejudices.    There  is  another  class  that  will 

I  be  much  benefited  by  milk  diet,  I  mean  Z/i'rjsc  people,  ibr  all 
those  prematurely  used  up  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  the 

'  abuse  of  the  passions,  a  coui'se  of  weiler-eiirc  training,  in 
combination  with  a  good  measure  of  tliis  diet,  which  it  will 
enable  them  to  take  easily,  wdl  restore  freshness  of  feeling, 
and  force  of  li-ame.  that  recalls  once  more  the  days  of  buoj'- 
ant  youth.  Jiut  this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  large  towns. 
Its  wearied,  W(jrried,  lilanched  inhabitants,  must  leave  their 
factitious  life,  its  social  agitations,  and  the  alternate  organic 
excitement  and  deiu'ession  of  its  destructive  tear  and  wear. 

]'. — Will  you  give  me  your  estimate  of  the  comjiarative 
eifects  ol'  a  vegetable  and  animal  diet? 

Dit —  The  organism  cx])erienccs  very  difl'erent  moiUlica- 
tions  under  diet  exclusively  of  vegetable  or  of  animal  sub- 
stances. Animal  diet  accelerates  the  pulse  and  res])iratory 
ruovemenis,  augments  the  animal  heat,  diminishes  tlie 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  and  gives 
more  work  ibr  the  liver  to  do.  It  promotes  the  secretion  of 
the  fiile,  but  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  :  it  also 
augments  the  solid  materials  of  the  urine.  Animal  siili-^ 
stancoi  determine  a  greater  vital  noUmen  and  lurgescencc  ol 
tlie  stomach,  and  less  copious  secretions.  Tlicy  in'c  nutri- 
tive under  a  much  smaller  volume,  occasion  less  liatulence, 
distend  less  the  stomach,  remain  a  longer  time  in  it,  and  are 
more  altered  by  its  action  ;  in  short,  cliylily  more  thoroughly 
aud  rapidJy.    They  furnish  a  homogeneous  and  "^J^iJ^iliilJ^' 
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chvlt\  and  produce  scantier,  but  more  odorous  evacuations, 
amTclear  iuuber-coloured  acid  urine.    They  yield  an  acid  1 
chvme  in  the  small  intestines.    They  stimulate  the  action  s 
of  the  brain,  and  furnish  to  the  muscles  the  means  of  speedy 
and  direct  repair.    Vegetable  substances,  on  the  contraiy, 

[less  excite  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  less  increase 
the  animal  heat,  but  increase  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  esJialed  from  the  lungs,  and,  therefore,  little  or  no  vi- 
carious work  falls  on  the  liver.  They  determine  less  vital 
molimen.  and  less  blood,  and  less  secretion  in  the  stomach  ; 
their  nutriment  is  contained  in  much  larger  buUv,  they  dis- 
tend more  the  stomach,  and  occasion  more  flatulence,  but  re- 
main less  time  in  it,  and  are  altered  less ;  they  chylify  less 
perfectlv,  and  less  rapidly ;  they  yield  an  alkaline  chyme  in 
the  small  intestines ;  they  afford  a  clear  chyle-like  lymph  ; 
thev  furnish  by  the  abundance  of  their  residue,  more  copious 
and  frequent  evacuations.  The  mucous  secretions  are 
greater,  so  also  is  the  urine,  but  the  iirea  is  less.  , , 

"  Animal  food  is  possessed  of  gi-eat  reparative  properties  ;  iL 
presents  nutritive  matter  in  its  highest  degree  of  physiolo- 
gical or  normal  concentration.  Used  discreetly,  and  quali- 
fied, diluted  with  a  sufficient  intermixture  of  vegetable  food, 
and  suitable  exercise  accompanying  the  regimen,  it  remai'k- 
ablv  developes  muscle,  that  is,  lean  flesh,  and  muscular 
power. 

Vegetable  diet  never  attains  to  the  reparative  power  of 
anirnal  substances,  although  it  presents  a  gradual  increase 
of  nutritive  power  in  the  series  of  vegetables.  Persons  of 
strong  constitutions  and  with  stomachs  capacious  enough  to 
make  quantity  compensate  quality,  who  work  hard,  or  take 
much  exercise,  suffice,  with  the  best  and  richest  form  of  vege- 
tarian diet.  Still  it  stands  an  unimpregnalile  truth,  that  in 
most  people,  in  our  climate  at  least,  an  exclusively  vegetable 
diet  i~  far  inferior  to  animal  food  in  getting  uj)  muscle  and 
mu.scular  power.  Most  pure  and  real  vegetarians,  in  this 
country  have  a  pale,  puffy  look.  The  few  who  do  really 
present  superior  looks  and  condition,  owe  it  to  the  good 
bread,  and  plenty  of  it,  with  the  eggs,  buitcj-,  fi£s,  raisjiLS, 
milk,  chocolate,  and  other  nitrogenous  food  with  wliicli  their 
dif-t  abounds. 

f. — Ho  that  you  make  out  an  intimate  relation  between 
the  developrneri^t  of  muscle  and  rnuscidar  ])ower  and  llcsh 
diet,  and  betwceti  pale,  fat,  flabby  tissue,  muscular  weakness, 
and  pure  vegetable  food? 
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Y  Dr. — I  think  that  may  lie  estalilished  as  a  general  propo- 
I  sitiou,  of  course  subject  to  exceptions  in  the  case  of  flrst- 
rate  constitutions,  and  in  those  favourablj'  placed  Inv  cor- 
poreal development.  I  contend  for  the  mean  or  mixed  diet, 
as  obviating  all  the  disadvantages  of  either  used  exclusively 
and  best  maintaining  the  balance  of  the  corporeal  functions. 
But  I  would  not  contend  for  an  animal  diet  to  the  exclusion 
of  vegetables.  Here  would  be  as  grand  an  error  in  its  way, 
for  an  exclusive  or  excessive  animal  diet  is  quite  as  pernicious 
in  its  way,  for  it  produces  plethora,  disposes  to  inflammation, 
con/jestions,  and  aiiiwrmnl  secretions  from  kidneijs  and  skin. 
In  the  happy  mean  lies  the  truth — medio  tutissimus.  The 
mixed  diet  obviates  all  the  disadvantages  of  either  used  ex- 
clusively, and  best  maintains  the  balance  of  the  corporeal 
fuuctions. 

TeaandCo^j^ — Aromatic  "  tipples." 

P. — Do  you  not  consider  a  well-prepared  infusion  of  tea 
or  coffee  a  most  delectable  beverage  ? 

Dr. — Unquestionably  it  is ;  one  as  it  is  exquisite  in  its 
flavour,  so  it  is  cheering  and  genial  in  its  stimulus,  that  is, 
when  taken  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  cii'oum- 
stauoes ;  a  genuine,  and  often  recommendable  tipple,  one 
renowned  in  all  climates,  and  among  all  classes,  as  a  refresh- 
ment creating  the  most  amiable  moods  and  innocent  feelings 
of  human  nature  ;  the  drinXi  pur  excellence,  of  sensibility  and 
refinement,  the  source  of  vigour  to  the  weary,  of  buoyancy 
to  the  dejjressed,  of  mental  power,  and  ease,  and  happiness  to 
all. 

P.' — -Is  there  much  difference  in  the  chemical  natiu-e  and 
physiological  action  of  tea  and  coffee  "  tipples"  as  you  call 
them  ? 

Dr. — Not  much.  Their  most  active  and  beneficial  con- 
stituents, thcine  and  citffeine  are  ideutical  in  composition. 
This  seems  to  me,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  a  very  remarkable 
fact  in  the  histoiy  of  man,  that  two  plants  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent natural  orders,  and  growing  in  different  regions 
of  the  earth,  should  be  analogous  in  their  constituents, 
should  contain  the  same,  es])ecially  one  identical  and  pre- 
eminent substance,  and  be  for  that  substance  ruiiversally 
prized,  praised,  and  patronised. 
,  P. — Is  not  this  because  it  meets  a  necessary  want  of  human 
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Ufe  •?    Have  not  in  these  matters  the  iustiucts  of  nations 
preceded  the  discoveries  of  science  ? 

'  l)^  —This  is  another  of  those  remarkable  factsin  human  lus- 
/^orv  I  have  just  dluded  to.    The  habits  of  communities,  sttp- 
1  n„ied  to  he  accidental,  and  often  accused  as  sensual  or  sinful, 
{  are proved  to  he  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  phdosophij, 
\  are  based,  in  t\u't,  on  attention  to  the  laws  oj  nature.    1  shalJ 
Uhow  vou  In-e-and-bve,  more  instances  of  such  anticipation 
ot"  -scientific  truth  in  the  dietetic  instincts,  habits,  manners, 
and  customs  of  peoples.    Another  fact,  full  of  cUetetic  signi- 
ficance as  connected  with  this  subject,  is  this,  that  tea  and 
cotiee  were  the  ori<?iual  indispensable  tipples  of  nations 
whose  food  was  chiefly  vegetables. 

p  —But  what  is  the  fascinating  element  m  these  tipples, 
that  makes  them  so  popular  with  all,  but  especially  most 
popiUar  with  the  wisest,  most  refined,  and  most  amiable.  ^ 

Dr.  The  secret  is  their  action  on  the  ncrrous  life  of  man.  ^ 

This  action  by  some  stimulating  agent  of  whatever  nature, - 
i=  an  indispensable  necessity  for  most  people,  for  the  savage  t 
a?  tor  the  civilized ;  and  the  necessity  is  gi-eater,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  nervous  system  is  cultivated  into  aprepon- 
df-rating  activitv  over  the  muscular  system.    NeiTOUS  ex- 
hau.5tion  is  then  greater  than  mere  muscular  waste;  for 
nervous  life  is  inte/i.ie  life,  the  most  enjoyed  life  :  but  the 
most  wasteful  of  life's  mechanism  and  of  fife's  supporters. 
The  means  of  replenishing  that  nen-ous  waste  are  found  to 
exist  more  in  the  qualiti/  than  in  the  quantitij  of  the  ingesta. 
In  the  absence  of  a  peculiar  cpiality  in  the  diet,  a  blank  is 
felt.    Hence  the  craving  to  sup])ly  that  undefined  vacuity. 
Among  other  things,  the  products  of  fermentation  and  dis- 
tillation, and  opium,  are  found  to  impart  to  the  sustainers  of 
organic  life  that  qualitri  of  support,  that  stiviulus  ihut  in 
craved  and  needed  for  animal  or  intellectual  life.    But  a 
Ter\-  sli<-'ht  e.Kperience  suffices  to  prove,  the  almost  indiscer- 
nible line  that  separates  use  from  abuse,  in  these  dangerous 
giimulnnt^;  and  how  fraught  with  calamity  to  the  individual, 
is  the  passing  of  that  fatal  boundary  line.    Those,  thcreibre, 
with  the  wise  and  the  good,  liave  had  always  rather  a  re- 
stricted patronage,  knowing  how  difficult  it  was  to  extract 
the  honev  without  receiving  the  sting.    I'.ut  with  tea  and 
coffee  tipples  it  has  been,  as  a  general  rgle,  far  oth(;ru-iso 
All  the  knowing  who  have  turned  a  deaf  car  to  the  sirens, 
Ar.coFfor.  and  opium,  have  nevertheless,  willingly  embraced 
the  blandishments  of  tea  and  coffee,  no  small  proof  of  their 
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liiirmlessness.  Depend  upon  it,  the  constituents  of  men's  food 
(h-tcnnine  to  a  (ircutiT  extent  than-  is  supjioscil,  the  direction 
of  their  mental  activitij.  Thtt  thetj  find  out.  That  n-hieh 
viodijies  the  vital  processes,  inodijics  to  a  ijreal  extent  the 
ih<iui/hts,  vien-s,  purposes,  will,  appetites,  and  passions. 

That  which  gives  the  imiversal  prevalence  to  tea  aud  cof- 
fee, as  modifiers  of  tlie  nervous  life,  is  their  freedom  iVom  the 
objections  attachinfrto  the  alcoholic  or  iiao.xicalinii  drink,  or 
the  opiate,  and  from  their  analogy  to  soups  in  their  action, 
as  in  their  constituents.  Tliey  equally  with  the  latter,  vivi- 
fy,  cheer,  aud  excite  for  the  time.  But  soups  are  comiiara- 
tivelylong  and  difficult  to  make,  aud  are  not  always  relished 
when  they  are  made,  aud  are  besides  fitter  for  repleuislung 
or  miuistering  to  muscular,  than  nervous  exhaustion  or 
weariness.  Alcoholic  tipples  intoxicate,  over  excite,  congest 
tlie  brain,  and  end  with  )iroduoing  stupor  or  l/riitalili/.  But 
contrary  to  these,  tea  and  cotfee  tipples  are  quick  nl^A  east/  to 
make,  create  no  mess,  and  are  always  relished  at  tlieir  proper 
seasons,  they  never  depress  or  obliterate  the  intellect,  bul 
eleva-te  its  exercise,  expand  and  ennoble  the  being.  lu  fact 
these  aromatic  tipples  are  well  known  to  be  the  hestneutrab 
isers  of  tlie  after  effects  of  alcohol  and  opium,  and  best  dissi- 
pate tlie  cerebral  congestion  they  leave  behind.  Another  es- 
sential difference  between  tea  aud  coH'ee,  and  alcohol  and 
opium,  as  actors  on  the  nervous  life,  is  this,  tliat  tlie  latter 
recpiire  in  a  nniltitude  of  unfortunates,  to  produce  their  ef- 
fects, a  continually  auijmentinfi  dose.  The  dose  of  tea  and 
coffee  tipples  are  one  standard  aud  permanent. 

P.' — In  all  this,  I  see,  then,  that  tea  and  coflee  drinking 
are  necessary  elements  and  phases  of  man's  moral  and  phy- 
sical being;  that  if  these  tipples  did  not  exist,  the  instinct 
ol' human  nature  they  aim  to  gratify,  would  seek  their  sub- 
stitutes or  equivalents  elsewhere;  that  particular  dietetic 
liabitudes,  apparently  the  oHispriug  of  i'asliion,  have,  ill 
reality,  an  origin  and  ibundation  in  reason  or  liumau  wants  ; 
and  that  praise  or  blame  of  these  "  diet  drinks."  without 
computing  such  necessary  elements  of  the  calculation,  is 
nothing  better  than  simple  partiality  on  the  one  hand,  or 
pure  prpjndice  on  tlie  other.  Will  j'ou  now  describe  to  me, 
tlie  peculiar  principles  or  specific  ingredients  of  tea  aud 
coffee? 

Du. — Tea  consists,  1st,  of  a  woody  matter  which  consti- 
tutes about  half  of  tiie  leaf;  2nd,  tannin;  3rd,  gum;  4tb, 
an  esseutitd  oil,  ou  which  its  aroma  depends ;  5th,  the  highly'- 
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azotisetl  ciystalisalile  substance  already  referred  to,  tJieinc  ; 
tith.  another  azotised  matter,  identical  with  caseine;  7th, 
vaiioiis  sidts,  snlphur.  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  constituting  the 
agke^  of  the  leiif.  lliese  principles  are  sohilile  in  boiling 
tenter.  The  rest  are  insoluble,  viz.,  8ih,  albumen ;  9th, 
chlorophylle  or  colouring  matter  ;  10th,  extractive  matters  ; 
11  ih.  resin;  \-2th,  wax.  Jhe  constituents  of  coflee  are 
analogous. 

P. — In  all  these  ingi-edients,  certes,  there  is  wherewithal 
for  a  very  potent  action  on  the  animal  economy/  What  is 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  tea  ? 

Dr. — Greater  than  in  any  other  vegetable.  A  perfect  in- 
fusion of  tea.  on  evaporation,  leaves  a  di'y  residue,  which 
contains  about  torn'  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Theine 
exists  in  the  proportion  of  from  0  to  7  per  cent,  in  tea. 
Theine  contains  about  29  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

P. — I  wish  to  know  the  specific  physiological  action  of 
aromatic  tipples  on  the  system. 

Dr. — This  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  appreciate,  simple  as 
the  investigation  may  seem.  Their  effects  are  modified  by 
the  temperature  and  strength  of  the  infusion,  the  amount  of 
milk,  cream,  or  sugar  in  it,  the  fulness  or  emptiness  of  the 
stomach,  the  constitution,  temperament,  health,  habits,  age, 
and  climate.  Then  we  must  ascertain  in  what  dose  its  use 
(or  physiological  action)  consists ;  and  where  abuse  (or  its 
pathological  action  )  commences.  On  account  of  the  diifi- 
culty  of  fixing  the  value,  and  eliminating  the  effects  of  each 
of  these  elements,  of  the  action  of  tea  and  coflee  nothing  is 
more  unsettled  among  scientific  men,  than  their  specific 
op<^ration  on  the  human  body. 

The  ingestion  of  these  tipples,  determines  immediate  and 
secondary  phenomena.  The  first  set  are  due  to  the  action 
of  heat,  and  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  ingestion  of  warm 
water  simply,  that  is  quickening  of  the  pulse,  with  a  sense 
of  agreeable  warmth,  and  gentle  stimulation  all  over  the 
.system,  increased  energy  of  the  vital  movements,  and,  if  the 
fjuantity  drunk  ha.s  been  great,  a  sort  of  fever,  terminating 
in  a  sweating  crisis.  Taken  cold,  these  tipples  by  no  means 
deTe]o7)f;  the -arne  excitement.  Caloric  is  an  essentially  dif- 
fusible stirrniliis.  but  in  this  way  its  influence  is  very  evan- 
escent, and  is  followed  by  wfakness.  One  grand  virtue  in 
the  action  of  tea  and  coffw;,  one  important  service  they  ren- 
der (h.titiienirallti,  if  x\(>\.  iJierapeulicnlh/),  is  that //wy  enhance 
and  profon^j  i.Iok  excitant  injluencc,  making  that  cifect  last 
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■  for  lioiirs,  which  would  otherwise  be  dissipated  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  this  without  the  drawhavk  of  sidiscqucnt  depres- 
sion. 

P. — How  dift'erent  is  alcoholic  stimulation  from  this.  If  it 
exalts  you  now  to  tlie  third  heavens,  by-and-bye  it  lets  you 
down  into  the  deepest          blues,  not  the  etherid. 

Dr. — Besides,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  pure  stimulants, 
have  in  themselves  no  restorative  constituents,  no  real  ele- 
ments of  strength.  They  hasten  the  vitsd  processes  unduly, 
and  with  very  little  equivalent.  Tliis  unnatural  activity  as  re- 
gards tlie  digestive  and  plastic  processes,  generally  has  the 
efl'ect  of  deteriorating  their  results.  Tlii^  is  ouly  tlie  case  iu 
gross  abuse  of  tea  and"  coffee  tipples  ;  with  the  alcoholic 
beverages,  these  effects  can  scarcely  he  scparnted  from  what 
may  be  considered  as  their  use. 

p. — In  other  words  you  would  say  that  tlie  stimulation  of 
alcoholic  drinks  is  like  that  of  opium,  pdthohxjical ;  the 
stimidus  of  tea  and  coffee  sa\\.\\mons,  physkdoijieal. 

Dn  _Jt  is  so  with  the  mttjoritii.  Tea  and  coffee,  I  was 
going  to  obsei-ve,  act  primarily  on  the  extremities  of  the  gas- 
tric nerves,  and  on  the  vascular  system.  Iu  those  accus- 
tomed to  them,  they  do  not  materially  quicken  cither  respi- 
ration or  circuliitiou  ;  but  they  very  perceptildy  impart  force 
and  iirmness  to  the  pulse.  They  have  a  decidedly  tonic  ac- 
tiou  on  the  heart  and  hlood  vessels  generally.  The  difference 
in  their  tissues  before  and  after  these  tipples,  is  that  ot  a 
loose  cord  and  a  tense  cord.  At  the  same  time,  they  both 
tend  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  on  the  surface, 
and  to  strike  out  vigour  from  the  vital  centres  to  the  extre- 
mities. But  the  nei-vous  system  is  the  great  scene  ot  the  vi- 
tal impulse  and  excitation ;  they  produce  a  gentle  mental 
intoxication  of  its  kind,  wliich  I  admit  it  is  possible  to  abuse 
and  over  do.  For  such,  if  in  excess,  a  sure  sign  is  a  hurrying 
on  of  the  rital  processes  most  frequently  pernicious  m  the 
end  sometimes  admissible  hi  the  aged,  but  never  permissible 
for  the  young.  Besides,  the  lucid,  quiet,  intellectual  condi- 
tion-tea and  coffee  produces  their  specific  action  on  the 
brain-is  demoustmted  by  their  power  to  ward  oil  sleep. 

p —You  will  admit,  that  the  influence  of  tea  and  coffee 
diminishes  by  habit?  ^  .  .  • 

Dn  —To  a  certain  extent,  and  m  a  certain  sense,  that  is 
true  For  example,  the  after  efects  diminisli.  With  some, 
tea  and  cotFee  cease  to  produce  any  niconvemeiit  wakeiiU- 
ness    But  habit  never  blunts  the  individual  uhen  tolcralily 
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well,  to  the  cheerimj,  domestic  iisefiihiess  of  their  qualities. 
lu  this  they  vindicate  their  claim  to  be  taken  into  the  lists  ^  |. 
of  real  alimentary  substances,  which  always  nourish  and 
cherish,  and  the  better,  the  more  the  system  is  accustomed 
to  them. 

P. — Does  not  the  popular  remedy  of  strong  tea  and  coffee 
for  headaches,  coutirm  your  view  of  their  specific  action  on 
the  brain  ?  or  what  i'*'  the  modus  operandi  of  this  curative 
efi'ect  ■? 

Dr. — In  headaches  dependent  on,  or  connected  with, 
shght  cerebral  congestion,  the  fact  is  as  you  state.  How  the 
remedy  operates,  whether  it  be  by  a  simply  general,  or  a 
specific  local,  action,  it  is  difficult  to  affirm.  For  my  part, 
1  am  inclined  to  behave,  that  it  is  pailly  in  both  ways  that 
tea  or  coffee  dissipates  the  cerebral  neuralgia  and  congestions 
refeiTed  to  ;  and  tliis  on  the  one  hand,  in  consequence  of  its 
stimulant  action  on  the  general  circulation,  in  which  of 
course  the  brain  participates ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
peculiar  modification  it  impresses  on  the  circulation  of  the 
head  and  ijaslric  centre.  If  it  were  not  so,  if  tea  and  coffee 
had  not  a  specific  local  action,  why  not  employ  other 
general  stimulants,  as  ether,  ammonia,  ginger,  anise,  nutmeg, 
balm,  sage,  jxippermint,  &c.  These,  however,  do  not  exer- 
cise the  same  influence  upon  the  brain  and  other  ganglionic 
centres ;  they  are  null  and  void  for  the  effect  needed  in  the 
case  you  quote.  Tea  and  coffee  excite  the  dullest  intellects 
to  work ;  but  especially,  do  they  stir  up  the  thought  and 
power  of  the  intellectual  and  refined.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  will  create  brain  or  heart  qualities,  that 
they  will  give  sense  to  fools,  sentiment  to  rogues,  or  excite 
sparks  where  no  fire  is  latent. 

P. — I  suppose  you  consider  also,  that  tea  and  coffee 
relieve  headache^,  by  remo\'ing  those  digestive  embarrass- 
ments that,  according  to  your  pathology,  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  most  headaches. 

Dti. — You  have  hit  near  the  mark.  In  the  one  way  or  the 
other,  we  may  frstablish  Horne  of  the  pretensions  of  this 
remedy  for  headaches.  It  often  fails,  however,  adding  to 
the  acidity  of  stomach  wliich  often  prevails  iu  nuiuy  cases 
of  nervous  and  i»i]ifjuH  headaches. 

f. — What  is  the  efl'cct  of  tea  or  coffee  taken  upon  a  hea\'y  *^ 
or  hearty  dinner  ? 

Dr. — Jt  e.icif;3  the  system  less,  and  less  directly  ;  and  the 
stomach  more,  and  more  directly,  tliau  under  other  circiuii- 
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stances.  One  would  say  its  conslitutinnal  effects  were 
extinguished  in  its  local  action.  But  whether  that  local 
action  be  hm-tful,  or  salutary,  depends  upon  whether  the  in- 
dividual he  of  feehle  or  of  strong  digestive  powers.  In  tlie 
former  case,  a  strong  cup  of  tea  or  cofl'ee  will  infallibly 
embarrass  digestion,  as  I,  formerly  a  dyspeptic,  know  by 
experience.  Coffee  has  the  disturbing  effect  still  more  than 
tea,  in  consequence  of  its  em]n'reumatic  qualities,  which  tea 
has  not.  It  is  the  nature  ol  empjTeumatic  substances  to\ 
check  the  processes  of  solution  and  decomposition.  Smokedl 
flesh  by  reason  of  this  resistance  to  change,  is  difficult  of 
digestion.  In  this  way,  that  is  by  interrupting  the  mole- 
cular changes,  a  cup  oi  strong  coffee  after  dinner  will  check 
(Ucjostion  in  dyspeptics.  In  tliem,  when  digestion  is  over, 
and  the  stomach  jaded  with  its  work,  then  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
tea  affords  relief.'  But  the  case  is  quite  different  in  strong 
stomachs,  actively  excited  by  stimulant  viands,  spices, 
sauces,  and  liquors.  Coffee  is  then  found  to  act  beneficially, 
to  be  craved  for,  and  well  borne.  It  checks  the  fermenta- 
tive commotion  of  which  the  stomach  is  then  the  scene. 
Tea  does  not  in  the  same  way  impede  digestion  ;  its  effect 
is  to  quicken  the  intestinal  actions,  to  accelerate  the  process 
of  digestion.  Both  these  tipples  neutralise  the  stu])ifying 
fumes  of  wine,  and  they  ward  oft'  intoxication. 

P. — What  is  the  effect  of  taking  tea  or  coffee  fasting;  that 
is,  as  a  substitute  for  food,  or  as  a  put-oft' to  appetite  ? 

Dn. — A,  more  palpable,  in  some  a  more  distinctly  morbid 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  a  feeling  of  dragging  and 
emptiness  at  the  stomach,  with  an  imeasiness  simulating 
hunger.  These  effects  are,  of  course,  modified  considerably, 
if  there  he  much  milk,  cream,  or  sugai'  present;  then  the 
tipple,  if  not  too  strong,  is  a  most  refreshing  cordial — a 
genuine  solace  from  fatigue,  wony,  or  care.  But  all  puts-off" 
of  this  sort,  inasmuch  as  they  are  defrauding  nature  of  her 
rights,  must,  if  frequently  repeated,  be  injurious.  AVhen 
the  stomach  wants  and  asks  for  building  materials,  mortar 
alone,  however  good  in  itself  will  not  suffice.  This  is  not 
the  \ise  of  these  beverages,  but  clearly  the  abuse. 

p.  I  find  the  fault  of  most  dietetic  writers  I  have  read, 

to  be,  the  denunciation  of  this  and  that  article  of  food  or 
drink,  from  arguments  founded  on  their  abuse.  Suppose 
after  'a  hearty  dinner,  too  numy  strawberries  are  eaten,  the 
result  very  jirobably  will  be,  colic  in  the  evening,  and  bowel 
complaint  at  night.    In  the  morning  the  cry  wiU  be,  that 
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raw  fndt  is  a  very  bad  tiling,  esjnrialhj  strawLen-ies,  and  > 
never  to  be  eaten  again.    No  consideration  is  made  for  liav- 
iu?  triUiscn-essed  t)ie  couelitions  on  wbicb  their  wholesome- 
ness  depends — no  aclinowledgment  made  that  tbcy  are  veiy 
good  things  when  eaten  in  due  season  and  measure. 

Dr. — The  use  of  a  thing  must  be  cnrefnlly  separated  from 
its  abuse.  If  the  latter  is  to  be  a  valid  ground  of  then-  re- 
pudiation aU  the  best  tilings  woidd  he  swept  away  from 
man's  enjoyment  at  this  rate.  For  what  boon  of  heaven  is 
not  abused"?  The  fm-totallers  often  run  into  excess  in  their 
tipples,  as  the  wine,  beer,  or  spirit-drinkers  in  theu's,  the 
beef-eater  in  his  meat,  and  the  vegetarians  in  their  vege- 
tables. To  my  knowledge,  tea  and  cofice  tipphug  is  quite  as 
much  abused"  in  their  way  by  the  soi-disant  temperate,  as 
stronger  potations  were  erst  by  many.  1  am  very  far  from 
contending  that  even  the  abuse  of  the  mild  aromatic  tipples 
is  without'peril,  or  that  they  are  suitable  for  every  kind  of 
consiitutiou.  Life,  and  labour.  In  many  clu-onic  diseases  I 
prohibit  them. 

P. — Ii  i.s  alleged  against  tea  and  coSee  that  they  emaciate, 
destroy  the  appetite,  congest  the  brain,  kc.  Ai-e  these  alle- 
gations true? 

Dr.. — Don't  believe  a  word  of  them.  Before  we  condemn 
these  tipples  as  causes  ol  ill  healtli  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  them,  and  who  use  them  discreetly,  we  must  first 
cart-fully  e.Kamine  what  other  conditions  of  corporeal  de- 
rangement attach  to  ilieir  modes  of  existence,  vlicthcr  there 
he  not  a  sijutematic  viol'ilion  of  the  nrganie  laws  in  other  par- 
ti'mlur.i,  and  the  faidt  covertly,  disingenuously,  or  ignorautly 
sadflled  on  tiie  tea  or  coffee.  In  the  cases  of  ill  hefdlh  al-_^ 
leged.  it  will  be  discovered  that  th(!  dietetic  habits  in  other 
respiftcLs,  the  mental  labours  or  troubles,  the  confinement, 
close  air,  and  sedentariness  of  in  door  occupations,  badly- 
j«lanned  hours  of  diet,  bad  articles  of  diet,  and  bad  cooker}', 
late  -ritting-up  and  later  rising,  the  pernicious  indulgence  in 
drarns  and  drugs,  the  one  making  the  other  necessary  ; — all 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  efjually  potent  but  less  palpable 
sources  of  ill  health,  never  enter  into  the  calculations  of 
many  who  denounce  tea  and  coiree.=:= 

•  Mrs.  ll'ukcseth  Xicljolson,  keeping  a  school  in  New  York,  a 
widow,  and  full  of  troable,  net'lectiii!;  exercise,  .uid  violaiinjf  every 
dietetic  nile,  fall.s  into  ill  heallli — "  a  low  ntrrous  %ca>j."  iSlie  lias 
strong  tea  or  coffee  brought  to  her  alrno.il  every  hour  of  llic  day  "  to 
keep  up  her  spirita,"  to  "  sustiiin  her  under  her  labours  aud  trials" — 
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\i_  P. — Thanks.  Now,  to  return,  you  admit  that  green  tea  is 
not  considered  pernicious  without  cause.  Will  you  explain 
bow  this  is,  also  the  morbid  efl'ects  its  produces? 

Dr. — Green  tea  has  a  noisou  in  its  neUiele,  a  coating  of 
prussiate  of  potash  ;  and  its  dose  is  far  Ironi  iufiuitesimfLl. 
Tlie  symptoms  of  the  veritable  poisoning  witli  green  tea  are 
— high  nervous  imtabUity,  yawiriugs,  pinching  and  pain  in  /  2  ; 
tlie  stomach-])it,  palpitations  of  the  hoait,  tremblings  of  tlie  4  5"' 
limbs,  constriction  of  the  head,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits  or  ii'/, 
despondency.    These  symptoms  subsiding,  leave  behind 
them  a  sense  of  weariness,  weakness,  and  oppression — and  ^  ' 
aU  this  in  persons  who  take  with  impunity  black  tea.  The 
extreme  symptoms  I  have  described  are  of  rare  occurrence  ; 
and  I  should  mention,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  have  known 
many  notable  exceptions  to  the  disagreeable  effects  of  green 
tea,  in  both  young  and  old.    During  a  summer  passed  in 
the  Tyrol,  when  an  invalid,  I  drank  two  large  cups,  night 
and  morning,  of  tolerable  strong  green  tea ;  there  being  no 
black  tea  to  bo  foimd.    I  could  not  detect  any  Ul  cfleots, 
and  in  the  evening  1  always  found  it  a  speedy  and  unfading 
soporific. 

^  ■  P. — What  are  the  effects  of  the  excessive  use  of  coffee  or 
T)lack  tea? 

Dr. — Nervous  excitement,  agitatiou,  want  of  rest,  convul-  ' 
sive  twitching  of  the  limbs  occasionally,  and  always  a  species  ^  / 
of  intoxication,  witli  a  feeling  of  faintness,  feebleness,  and 
failure  all  over  the  body  ;  a  tremulous  wea.kncss  and  sense 
of  sinking  at  the  stomach-pit;  and  a  craving  ibr  nourish-  V 
ment  a  lew  hours  after  a  meal,  and  before  hunger  should 
have  returned.  Great  tea  tipplers  we  often  great  dyspeptics, 
meagre,  sallow,  sickly,  and  weak.    Tiiere  is  great  difference 
in  individuals  as  to  the  tohrance  of  these  eflects,  and  of  the 
influence  of  habit  in  parrying  them.    Tlio  robust  suffer 
mucli  less  than  the  weak. 

P. — How  do  you  explain  these  morbid  symptoms? 

Dn. — Very  easify.  '  Stimulants,  in  undue  dose  or  too  oft 

but  finds  out  at  longtti  tliat  this  strong  tea  and  coflee  are  slow  poison 
to  her.  So  tliey  might  well  be.  She  abandons  her  tipples,  regulates 
her  diet,  takes  sucli  simple  farinaceoiis  food  as  is  suitalile  for  a  chronic 
ffaslrilis,  alters  her  mode  of  life,  courts  the  country,  takes  ain]de  exer- 
cise, and  recovers  her  health.  Henceforth  she  has  a  mission  to  per- 
form— to  denounce  Hesh  eating  and  tea  drinking,  as  the  greatest  evil 
of  society,  the  most  fertile  sources  of  disease,  and  the  root  of  all 
mortal  woe. 
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repeated,  impai-t  au  unuatural  activity  to  the  vital  actions  -p 
aud  apparatus.    Digestion  and  assimilation,  the  plastic  ]3ro-  ^ 
cesses  generidly.  of  which  I  have  told  you  so  much,  partici- 
pate in  this  morbid  speed ;  but  they  are  imperfect  in  the 
same  r,roportion.    Hence  defective  materials  of  repair  are 
elaborated  and  laid  down.   VVaste,  also,  is  preternatural  and 
unliealthv.    Between  the  two  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is 
pervened".  //The  due  balance  between  waste  and  supply,  botliT 
as  regai-ds  quantity  and  qu(dity,  is  upset./' The  result  is  de-J 
rangement  of  the  health.    The  returns  of  artificial  appetite, 
or  faintuess  and  craving  for  food,  I  attribute  to  morbid  se- 
cretions in  the  stomach,  called  on  to  the  redoubled  exercise 
of  its  fimctions,  to  make  up  in  quantity  of  product  for  the 
badness  oi  quality.    Eepair  must  be  accomplished  any  how, 
and  at  any  expense — if  materials  are  faulty,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  body.    Hence  this  process  is  a  rapid  ageing  of 
the  body.    Such  "people  look  prematm-ely  old,  broken  up, 
and  icizzened. 

P. — I  do  not  wonder  at  all  this.  Even  simple  hot  water, 
too  copiously  and  too  frequently  received  into  the  stomach, 
must  end,  I  should  suppose,  in  debilitating  its  coats,  per- 
verting its  secretion,  and  impairing  nutrition.  If  the  "  2^ere 
de  famille"  be  knocked  up.  how  will  the  children,  depending 
on  his  daily,  nay  hourly,  exertions,  thrive?  Well  now, 
give  me  something  of  yom-  experience  and  judgment  on  the 
philosophy  of  these  tipples,  of  the  justifiable  and  physiolo- 
gical uses  of  tea  and  coffee  ;  of  the  part  they  may  innocently, 
if  not  salutfirily,  play  as  meals,  or,  rather  I  should  say,  as 
parts  of  meals,"vehiclc3  for  them,  relishes  and  seasonings  to 
them  ? 

Jjp.. — The  danyer  or  the  benefit  of  any  article  of  diet  lies 
in  ike  relation  of  it..^  action  to  the  state  of  (he  oryanism  at  the 
time  of  its  reception.  To  estimate  the  good  or  the  evil  that 
i^  in  tea  or  coffee,  ndien  they  are  good  or  evil  in  any  given 
ca.se.  this  sound  test  or  canon  must  lie  applied:  the  modify- 
ing conditions  of  the  body  must  enter  into  tlie  calculation. 
Whole  nations  are  found  to  use  these  tipples  yenerally  with 
impunity  I'individual  exceptions  are  of  no  account) — whole 
nations,  in  fact,  to  whom  they  are  a  necessary  element  of 
existence.  Now  let  us  interrogate  tlie  circumstances  of  those 
peoples — let  us  discover,  if  we  can,  the  j)liiloso|ihy  of  those 
dif:f.etic  bfdiitudes,  wliether  they  are  notlh*'  giiidiince  of  truo 
instincts,  whether  they  have  not  an  origin  and  basis  in  soiuid 
rea-son,  and  whether  they  are  not  real  wants  of  civilization, 
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^•■•)the  elements  of  ])rogi-ess.    Whnt,  you  remarked  of  instinct 
't_jpoinr/  lieforc  scicnlijic  dismverij,  bolds  here  ]ire-emiiiently. 

Tea,  and  coflee  tipplers  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes  according  to  the  quarters  of  the  globe  they  inhabit. 
The  first  exists  in  hot  climates.  The  other  class  belongs  to 
cold,  moist,  variable,  or  malarious  climates.  Although  the 
outward  or  climatorial  influences,  the  habits  and  customs, 
of  these  two  classes  of  people  are  so  opposite,  yet  the  effects 
on  the  organism  are  very  nearly  identical,  at  least  equiva- 
lent. In  the  one  case,  the  skin  is  over-excited;  in  the  other, 
it  is  not  excited  enough.  The  result  in  either  case  is  a  want 
(if  cquiUhriiiin  between  the  internal  and  external  surfaces, 
and  the  vital  actions  taking  place  in  them.  In  tlie  hot 
clunate,  the  organic  powers  are  unduly  taslied  to  supply  the 
constantly  exhausting  ch-ain  Irom  the  surface.  Of  course 
the  extravagant  waste  of  one  organ  can  only  he  kept  up  by 
robbing  the  rest  of  then-  due  share.  Hence  the  upsetting  of 
the  physiological  balance  of  the  body,  and  the  creation  of 
factitious  wants.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  effect  of  bleak, 
variable,  moist,  or  malarious  climates  is  to  cheek  or  repel  the 
cutaneous  circulation  and  exhalation,  and  thus  unduly  to 
congest  the  interior  viscera.  Now  the  functions  of  an  orgaiT^ 
are  equallij  impeded  hi/  an  excess  of  Mood  or  hi/  ils  dcficienci/.y 
Hence  the  Dutchman  or  the  Englishman,  in  then-  dense 
loaded  atmosplieres,  have  to  flglit  against  the  same  slug- 
gishness and  inertia  of  tlieir  vital  viscera,  that  prompt  the 
Turk  or  the  Chinese  to  resort  to  the  stimulus  of  coffee 
or  tea. 

p. — It  is  not  to  me  at  all  wonderful,  then,  that  when 
chance  (or  Providence)  tin-ew  in  tlie  way  of  the  former  tlie 
genial  beverages  of  the  latter,  that  tliey  should  grapple  them 
to  their  souls  as  great  treasures  found.  In  fact,  it  only 
wants  the  test  of  experience,  the  experience  of  their  exact 
adaptation  to  a  felt  want  of  society,  to  produce  the  increas- 
ing popularity  they  have  enjoyed  from  then-  first  introduc- 
tion uiitd  now.  . 

_In  this  way  the  dietetic  habits  and  instincts  ol  people 
anticipate  the  march  of  scientilic  trtith.  In  this  way.  they 
are  justified  by  the  teachings  of  ])hilosopliy.  13iit  I  was 
goin'"-  to  remark,  in  tlie  case  of  the  Hollander  and  the 
EiK'fishman,  and  the  American,  if  you  like,  tlicro  is  an  ad- 
ditional disturbing  element  called  into  ])lay— an  element 
that  powerfully  dralls  oK  to  remote  quarters  the  vital  energy 
that  should  be  reserved  for  the  jmrely  vital  or  organic  iiro- 
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cesses.  Th  -ij  are  a  coinmervial  /lenjile.  Thrii  live  In  iJwir 
hrain.<.  Mental  exeitement,  partly  the  result  of  diet,  iuul 
juirtiy  the  result  ot'  tempeniiucut,  aud  partly  the  result  of 
the  success  that  idways  atteuds  euergy  aud  industry,  is  the 
cougeui:d  eleuieut  of  all,  from  the  uierchaut-priuce  at  the 
Bauk  or  Mansion  Hou-^e  to  the  anxious  seller  of  oysters  aud 
oranges  in  che  bustling  streets.  This  is  or.ly  uuiiutained  at 
the  exjieuse  of  the  organs  of  supply.  Hence  these  oi-gans, 
compelled  to  work  at  disadvantage,  crave  artificial  helj). 
••  Go  ahead/'  is  the  universal  cry,  and  maxim,  and  effort? 
Tn "li'eail  is^ truly  the  boiler,  and  the  stomach  the  furnace. 
•■  To  k^ep  the  steam  up"  at  high-pressure  vais,  fuel  is  heaped  i 
on  in  i>roportion,  often  even  to  the  hurntiiKj  ]ioint.  ' 

P. — I  see  it  alL  It  must  needs  be,  that  organs  of  which' 
so  much  is  exacted,  and  which  cU'e  compelled  to  work  at  so 
great  disadvantages,  slioiild  crave  artificial  hel}^.  The  social 
iutluences  come  to  comjilete  the  measure  of  the  evils  of 
climate. 

Dr. — You  perceive  then,  clearly,  how  indispensably  ne- 
cessary a  counteractive  is  to  this  loss  of  equilibrium  in  the 
living  organs.  How  instinctively  men  crave  it,  although 
not  knowing  its  why  or  wherefore.  In  hot  climates,  for  the 
stomachs  enervated  by  drenching  perspirations,  sti'oug  con- 
diments. sjti<.-es.  tea,  and  cofiee,  are  necessary  to  bi'ing  them 
up  to  the  par  of  prop^-r  action  and  its  consequent  comfort- 
able feeling.  Among  the  more  northern  peoples,  and  with 
more  complex  intiueuces  at  work,  in  their  case,  to  destroy 
the  organii-  equilil>rium,  a  co-eqiuxl  want  exists,  aud  equiva- 
lent countf-ractivps  are  demanded.  The  skin  soliciting 
means  to  react  afjainst  tlje  repercussive  influences  of  cli- 
mate, the  central  powers  sluggisldy  perforujing  their  func 
tions.  the  pressure  of  the  re])elled  fluids  of  the  surface,  and 
under  the  disa'lvantage  of  over-work  of  brain  and  imder- 
work  of  limb,  or  tlie  reverse,  exact  inii)eriously  a  stiiuulus 
somt-tliing  greater  tliun  simple  food  or  sim))le  water  confers. 
'■l  aniitij  is  muob  le^-s  in  the  question  of  the  ingesta  than 
qimlitii.  and  necesr.firily  -.o  liy  all  the  rales  of  physiology  and 
pbiloso[)hy.  Here  Jigain  the  inxliticts  of  the  |)co)ilc,  unfail- 
ing, suggest  tbe  remedy,  and  drive  them  to  it.  hi  lieu  of 
the  ;iroifiatic  stimulants  their  soil  and  clinuite  refuse  them, 
and  which  serve  the  pur[iose  of  the  Southerns  and  Orientals, 
tbey  have  excogitated  and  elaborated  their  own  indigenous 
drink-",  ale,  beer,  cyder,  sjiirits,  wine,  and  iirandy.  In  these, 
I  know,  much  dejilorable  abanc  takes  jtlace,  great  excesses 
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are  committed,  much  brutality  and  disease  engendered. 
But  this  abuse  does  not  aftect  my  argument,  wiiicli  is  to 
show  tlie  sort  of  thing,  tliis  utiiniilnlini/  quality  in  the  iiujcsta, 
wliicli  the  unoontrolhible  necessity  of  circumstances  forces 
tliem  to  crave,  and  to  solace  themselves  wilhal.  liut.  as  J 
before  showed,  as  in  the  "  tlovviug  bowl"  lurks  a  faZil  fiixci- 
„  nation,  continually  teii)|)tina'  to  transi;i'i'ss  ihc  sahiliiri/  Uiiiit, 
tliose  who  have  broken  free  of  the  enchiinlt'i 's  s|iell,  nnu  wuo 
wish  by  their  example  to  save  the  lii|Uor-bcwitchcd,  magna- 
uimously  agi'ee  lo  renounce  the  dangerous  irotations  alto- 
getlier,  auU  sul)stitute  for  them  the  more  reJlneg  and  civuis- 
ing  tip]iles  of  tea  and  cofl'ee. 

P.— All  this  is  highly  interesting.  You  present  to  me 
clearly,  and  in  a  new  point  of  view,  tlie  philosophy  of  tipples. 
E.xhilarating  beverages  are  uitegral  parts  of  our  civilisation. 
In  every  step  of  his  progress  from  barbarism,  man  taxes  his 
ingenuity  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  instinct  of  his  nature. 
It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  commit  sad 
blunders,  and  entail  on  liimself  sadder  disasters,  by  evoking 
a  spirit  which  he  could  not  lay,  creating  /n-c  which  he  knew 
not  how  to  handle  without  burning  himself.  No  wonder 
that  tea  and  colfee  are  such  popular  tipples,  for  tlieir  cup  is 
jirivileged  against  the  pestiferous  breath  of  the  "  foul  fiend." 
J.oug  may  they  flourish,  as  a  real  blessing  to  mothers, 
fathers,  and  generations  to  come. 

Dr. — Yes;  tea  ti))ple  or  coffee  tipple  is  the  desideratum 
of  a  refined  and  regenerate,  or  re(icnmiling  society.  It  is 
"  a  cup  that  clieers  but  not  inebriates."  Its  excess  may  in- 
deed develope  nervous  sensibility  ;  but  it  never  brutalises, 
never  sacrifices  individuals,  never  desolates  iiomes,  as  alco- 
holic excesses  so  frequently  do.  If  in  some  tea  and  cofl'ee 
tipplers,  the  muscular  system  is  not  predominant,  tlie  iiiult 
is  to  be  laid,  not  to  the  potation,  but  to  the  want  of  exorcise, 
to  the  undue  cultivation  of  the  mental,  to  the  neglect  ol'  the 
jihysical  powers.  Without  tea,  the  same  regime  ol'  life  would 
produce  the  same  results.  There  are  tea  and  cofl'ee  bibbers 
who  are  well  developed  muscularly.  I'o  the  labouring  man, 
the  sportsman,  tlie  trained  fighter  and  nnmer.  the  soldier, 
their  daily  ration  of  tea  and  coflee,  mornuig  and  evening,  is 
indispensable.  Tea  and  coflee  ti]iples  never  produce  gas- 
tritis, or  liver  disease,  granular  kidney,  gravel,  or  stone. 
Hazlitt  was  assuredly  tlie  slave  of  his  tea-]iot.  But  other 
things  killed  him.  Had  Franklin  taken  tea  or  coflee  every 
morning  for  breakfast,  instead  of  Ids  heating  nitrogenous 
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inesd  of  givagy  griiel.  he  might  have  lived,  perhaps,  fifteen 
or  nveuty  years  longer.  It  would,  in  all  probahility,  have 
prevented  the  foniiatiou  of  the  fatid  cideulus  that  embittered 
and  prematurely  closed  his  otherwise  green  old  age.  If  it 
woidd  not  have  prevented  tlie  litliic  deposit,  it  inuiiil  at  least 
k'lve  ir<idhed  it  aicmj  tiliile  in  the  state  of  yniiel.  Coffee 
iipi>liiig  did  not  certainly  shorten  the  days  of  Fontenelle, 
Voltaire.  Delisle,  and  otlier  notabilities,  who  even  went  to 
excess  in  it. 

P. — You  said  a  little  ago,  that  tea  and  coffee  tipples  were 
not  advisable  for  every  case  and  constitution. 

Dn. — I  am  not  a  "thick  and  thin  partizan"  of  tea  and 
eot^'t•e.  or  of  anything  particularly.  I  do  not  indiscrimi- 
nately recommend  tea  and  cotlee  as  suitable  for  all  people. 
\  cry  far  from  it.  Thougli  I  contend  for  the  jirincipJe  of 
ihe.-e  tipiples  for  the  masses,  as  meeting  a  want  of  civilisation, 
as  a  necessary  element  and  phase  of  man's  moral  and 
phviicai  being,  yet  the  practice  of  them  is  a  difierent  njatter 
when  we  descend  to  ituliriihtal  cases,  and  these  cases  made 
fiiii/uhtr  and  exceptional  by  idiosi/ncrasij,  hi/  disease,  or  by 
tendencies  to  disease. 

P. — For  whom  then  would  you  ^j/-fscribe,  and  to  whom 
would  you  //(■oscribe  tliese  tijiples? 

Dk.  —  I  would  advise  them  to  those  of  languid,  lymphatic,  ^  ^  > 

J   cachectic,  or  inert  constitutions;  to  the  chlorotic  and  thin- -pv.- 

"  blooded  ;  to  the  catan-hal  and  the  rheumatic ;  to  the  old  and 
the  infina  ;  to  pregnant  women  often ;  to  the  constipated 

y  and  to  the  flatulent ;  to  tiiose  wliose  digestion  is  slow  and 
'  laborious  ;  find  to  those  wlio  live  much  on  fat,  oily,  i'arina- 
i-eous,  mucihiginous  I'ood  ;  after  the  abuse  of  spirituous 

//  liquors;  during  periods  of  watching;  whenever  dreucliing 
[>^r:->pirations  e.xhaust  the  skin  and  enervate  the  stomach, 
and,  finally,  wherever  fogs  or  miasms,  prevailing  in  the  at- 

'  mosphere.  operate  in  a  diU'ereut  way  to  destroy  the  tone  of 
skin  and  stomach. 

P.  —  Who  arc  those  to  whom  you  would  proscribe  tea  and  \ 
coffee  ?  "  ^ 

\)p..  —  'l  ')  all  abnomially  setihilive  jiorsons,  to  the  irritable,  ' 
the  nervou-.,  the  ijilioiis,  the  hypo<diondriac,  tlie  haimor- 

5'^riioidal.  the  gouty,  the  ])|fthoric,  the  apoiiieclic — to  all,  in  y 
nhort,  the  subjects  of  chronic  ;/astrilis,  whirh  is  ofieu  the 
ff-al  and  the  greatest  sopiice  of  the  evil,  in  tiuit  iiiiniense 
multitude  constituting  the  victims  of  the  niabidies.  'J'liis 
you  will  fidmit  is  elijiiinaling  a  very  large  chuss  from  Iho 
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privile£;e  of  tea  and  colTef^  tijiplint,',  some  will  lliiiik  rne  too 
(/(■»(•)•()(/.<  in  awarding.  Tiiey  cannot  say,  liowever,  that  I  am 
indiscviniinale  ia  my  award.  A  sound  medical  ))ra(:titioner 
should  have  no  jidiiizaiiship,  nor  should  cherish  ainj  pnrlii 
passions.  For  myself,  I  must  he  neither  teetotaller,  nor 
vegetarian,  nor  anytliing  cvchisirc ;  for  then  I  must  often 
sacrifice  my  patient  to  these  miscalled  princi])lcs,  to  be  con- 
sistent being  inhumane.  A  bas  your  isms  at  this  price. 
There  is  incalculable  good  in  tee-totalism.  and  there  is  virtue 
in  moderation;  there  is  inunense  advantage  for  some  con- 
stitutions in  vegetarian  diet  at  intervals  ;  and  there  is  health 
and  vigour  for  many  ailing  and  weakly  in  prime  heef  and 
mutton.  Extreme  opinions  ill  become  the  practitioner  who 
should  be  able  to  sift  the  eliaff  which  the  one-sided  or  over- 
zealous  advocates  of  new  opinions,  or  partial  truths,  arc  .sui'o 
to  mix  so  copiously  with  their  wheat. 

P. — But  will  not  some  of  your  simple  ami  pure  dictnrians 
object  tliat  tea  and  cofi'ee  tipples  makes  a  man's  pidse  heat 
a  little  quicker  than  twice  a  day  ? 

_'\V),at  if  tliey  do,  and  "if  that  be  the  fact?  1  Icnow 
it  to  be  a  roniiter  fact,  that  a  stomachful  of  2""'''  vegetable 
food  accelerates  the  pulse  a  i/re/it  deal  more  and  for  a  much 
lomjer  lime,  than  a  tea  or  coliee  repast.  But  fully  admitting 
this  to  be  the  fact,  that  these  tipjjles  slighilij  accelerate  the 
circulation  (for  this  is  really  much  less  than  is  usually  be- 
lieved), what  is  this  when  weighed  in  the  scale  agiunst  all 
their  phy.sieal.  social,  and  intellectual  benefits'? 

p, — 'Po  finish  this  long  conversation,  please  to  give  me 
your  final  estimate  of  the  dietetic  virtue  and  value  of  tea 
and  coliee. 

]3b, — A  light  sweetened  infusion  of  tea  or  coffee  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  aliment,  although  not  destitute  of 
nutritive  materials.  Tea  or  coffee  is  not  taken  per  se  to  ap- 
pease hunger,  aJthough  for  a  time  it  may  blunt  or  silence 
its  cravings,  liven  the  richest  soups  in  this  way  will 
only  nourish  very  ]iartially,  and  for  a  very  short  time.  ^  A 
meal,  with  a  view  to  nourishment,  must  contain  nuiterials 
in  more  or  less  solid  form.  Something  for  the  stomach  to 
seize  hold  on,  to  distend  its  coats,  to  provoke  its  contrac- 
tions and  its  secretions  withal.  Again,  many  alimentary 
principles  are  not  nutritive  in  themselves,  which,  neverthe- 
less, are  causes  of  nourishment  in  other  things  ;  they  fulfil 
conditions  essential  to  digestion.  AVhalever  uuikcs  a,  food 
savoury  and  relishable,  may  by  a  clear  title  be  called  niUn- 
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tive.  For  relisbod  i'ood.  cietcris  j^'iribiis,  is  better  digested. 
That  whioli  is  not  relished,  tlmt  which  is  repugnant  to  any 
s<:>us?,  is  not  so  easily  digested ;  and  this  by  a  sure  law,  of 
which  the  iustiuet  that  has  been  violated  is  the  exponent 
and  representative.  Ozmazome  in  meat  is  not  per  se  nutri- 
tive :  but  as  eouiuumieating  an  intense  relisli  to  what  other- 
wise would  be  insipid,  it  is  an  evident  cause  of  uourisbuient 
to  the  body.  Tea  and  cotl'ee,  if  you  like  it.  are  theozuiazome 
of  furiuaceous  meals.  Butter  and  bre^d  are  at  all  times  de- 
licious to  the  healthy  man;  but  it  is  doulily  so  with  the 
eoiidiment  of  tea  or  cofl'ee.  In  this  way  contributing  an  ex- 
quisite relish  to  what  is  eaten  with  tiieni,  thev  lUKpiestion- 
ably  contribute  to  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the 
rueaJ.  This,  you  will  admit,  is  to  put  in  a  high  i)lea  for  their 
use.  If  bread  and  beef,  or  mutton,  are,  as  I  consider  them, 
the  two  tine  stares  of  life,  a  cuji  of  good  tea  and  coffee  with 
them  is  the  lu-  plus  ultra  of  diet  to  sustain  a  mortal  in  bis 
labours,  wliether  tliey  be  those  of  the  head  or  of  the  limbs. 

The  tea-vase  and  coffee-jjot  are  equally  elegant  and  com- 
panionnlile  eidinary  utensils:  they  are,  iu  tlieir  way,  a  sort 
(-'{  hire-i  and  peti'iW.f,  at  whose  shrines  we  offer  our  morning 
and  evening  orisons,  and  under  whose  cheering  auspices  we 
enjoy  sorxie  of  our  most  delectable  hours.    They  are  great 
qualifiers  of  dry.  indigestible,  iusi|iid,  or  salted  ibod  ;  dilut- 
ing the  one.  and  soa.-,oning  the  other.    For  tiie  soldier  in 
camp  or  on  the  inarch,  in  barrack  or  in  battle  ;  for  the  sailor 
at  -i-a.  or  tlie  traveller  by  land  ;  for  the  father  with  liis  wife 
and  chicks,  the  moping  student  in  his  cell,  or  the  lonely 
"  single  man"  in  his  "  apartments     for  the  merchant  at  his 
desk,  or  the  trader  at  his  counter;  for  the  mun  of  ihoin/hls — 
th^  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  artist— in  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  his  stPjdy ;  and  for  the  viaii  of  aordi.  in  the  hot  ai-eua  of 
public  contention. — tea  and  cofii-e  are  tipples  indispensable 
—to  the  one  to  give  a  reli-^b  to  cheerless  solitary  moals— to 
all  to  pr.-par;  thern  for  their  labours,  or  to  solace  after  Ihem. 
Thesf;  friendly  beverages  make  most  men  oblivious,  for  the 
time  being,  of  tlio  worry  anrl  Jother,  the  disapjK.intments 
and  ve.xations,  the  lieadaclics  and  heartaches,  that  mark 
life'H  e.'<f>*.Tience,  and  constitute  life's  discipline.    If  at  any 
meal,  it  is  at  tlie  tea-meal,  that  the  jjeart  is  warmed,  the  a'f- 
fection.s  expanded,  the  divpo-,ition  softened,  that  the  ])urest 
rw-iprocitics  of  Iri'-ndsbip  are  intcrchatig-d,  and  the  conli- 
dftTi'-ea  of  woman  to  woinan.  arjd  friendly  conversations  of 
rruri  with  man,  are  poured  forth.    T  rider  the  frugranl  steam 
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of  tlie  tea-pot  or  coflee-jnp;,  who  ever  caves  for  the  east  wind 
liowlinR  without,  who  ever  complains  of  cheerless  days  or 
dreary  nitrhts?  With  all  classes,  and  iu  all  places,  however 
heav)'  tinie  may  hang,  however  dismal  external  nature,  how- 
ever ruinous  puljlic  affairs,  whenever  tea  or  cofi'ee  is  intro- 
duced, if  a  man  has  any  sentiment,  then  a  truce  is  given  to. 
all  somhre  and  diaholical  thoughts,  for  the  time  heing  at 
least,  the  drdl  space  of  time  is  accelerated,  the  gloom  of 
nature  is  enlivened,  and  the  confusion  of  the  political  or 
commercial  world  less  confounded. 

For  the  old,  these  tipples  are  the  cordials  par  excellence. 
Their  stimnlus  suits  exactly  the  declining  energy  of  their 
functions.  If  they  he  little'  nutritive  in  themselves,  the  de- 
mand for  nonrishiient  at  that  age  is  little.  At  all  events, 
they  serve  temporarily  to  invigorate  and  enliven,  to  wind  up 
the  falling  weight  of  'their  mechanism.  They  awaken  thSr 
drowsy  sensibilities;  they  rouse  their  torpid  sym]iatlues; 
they  l')iud  tighter  for  the  'time  the  gradually  loosening  ties 
of  connexion  between  the  organic  and  animal  powers.  They 
recall  for  the  occasion  the  ])]easant  consciousness  of  young 
life,  and  spread  a  spontaneous  sunshine  on  the  gloom  of 
nature's  decay. 


THE  END. 


G.  J.  riilmer,  rvinlcr,  Savoj  Street,  .Straiid. 
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